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FOREWORD 


" n <r <. 


In May 1962, the U.S. Senate asked the Subcommittee on National 
Security Staffing and Operations to review the administration of 
national security in Washington and in the field, and to make recom- 
mendations as appropriate. During the 88th Congress, the subcom- 
mittee conducted a major nonpartisan and professional study, and 
issued findings and proposals for improvement. 

The subcommittee hearings cover basic issues of national security 
administration; the role of the Secretary of State and his Department 
in the policy process; and the role of U.S. ambassadors and the missions 
they head in the conduct of our relations with other nations. The 
testimony includes contributions from present and former top-level 
Government officials, ambassadors, military leaders, and expert 
students of national security operations — all persons with direct, 
personal knowledge of the problems. 

The three staff reports are: “Basic Issues,” an analysis of the 
fundamental dilemmas and problems of national security administra- 
tion; “The Secretary of State,” an analysis of the Secretary of State’s 
roles and his relations with the Congress, and major problems of 
Department of State organization and staffing with specific recom- 
mendations for improvement; “The American Ambassador,” an 
analysis of the moaem ambassador’s functions and problems with 
particular emphasis on the nature of support given him from Washing- 
ton, with suggestions for changes in staffing procedures and operations. 

The Congress has authorized the printing of these hearings and 
staff reports in the present volume. Background materials published 
in the course of tne subcommittee’s inquiry, including a historical 
study entitled “The Ambassador and the Problem of Coordination” 
are not included. They are available in separate committee prints. 

Many of the suggestions in the subcommittee hearings ana staff 
reports have been adopted by the Government; others are being 
weighed. The subcommittee’s publications are in brisk demand in 
official circles in Washington ana abroad; in universities, colleges, and 
research centers; and among private citizens. We are happy to have 
these materials available in this permanent form. 

Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on 
National Security Staffing 
and Operations. 
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FOREWORD 


Free men are engaged in a bitter contest with powerful and resource- 
ful foes. At stake is the safety of the Nation and the future of indi- 
vidual liberty. The challenge is mortal and the tests ahead will be 
exacting. The machinery of our Government must therefore be a 
help and not a hindrance to both policymaking and action. 

In May 1962 the Senate established the Subcommittee on National 
Security Staffing and Operations to review the administration of 
national security at home and in the field, and to make findings and 
recommendations for improvement where appropriate. 

The subcommittee is a successor to the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery. In the 2 years since that subcommittee submitted 
its first reports, a new administration has taken office. It has made 
important organizational changes and important changes in national 
security policy. The two may not be unrelated. But difficult 
problems of administration remain, and may hamper prompt and 
effective action. 

The present subcommittee is concerned with the administration of 
national security — with getting good people into key foreign and de- 
fense posts and enabling them to do a job. It is not inquiring into 
the substance of policy. 

The subcommittee’s approach to its task is nonpartisan and profes- 
sional. The executive branch has extended its cooperation. 

During the first stage of its study, the subcommittee has sought the 
views of present and former officials of the Government, eminent 
military leaders, and distinguished students of the national security 
process. Its staff has prepared several background studies on the 
problem of the inquiry, ana has taken a firsthand look at staffing and 
operations of U.S. missions and military establishments in Asia and 
Europe. 

This initial staff report examines a number of the central issues 
before the subcommittee. During the present Congress, the subcom- 
mittee plans to hold hearings covering the main subjects discussed in 
this report. 

Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on 

National Security Staffing 

and Operations. 


January 18, 1963. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL SECURITY 

BASIC ISSUES 


I. The President's Problem 

The other point is something that President Eisenhower said to me 
on January 19, 1961. He said, “There are no easy matters that will 
ever come to you as President. If they are easy, they will be settled 
at a lower level.” So that the matters that come to you as President 
are always the difficult matters, and matters that carry with them large 
implications/ 

President John F. Kennedy, telecast interview, December 17, 

1962 

By law and practice the President is the chief maker of national 
security policy. He conducts foreign affairs. He is Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces. He makes the crucial decisions on the 
budget he submits to Congress. He is the Nation’s Chief Executive, 
responsible under the Constitution for taking care that the laws are 
faithfully executed. As such, he supervises the departments and 
agencies. Although he is not in any simple sense tneir manager — 
for their responsibilities run not only to him but also to Congress — 
he is the only coordinator our constitutional system provides. 

The new complexities of national security make the task of a Presi- 
dent more difficult today than ever before. 

The boundary between foreign and domestic policy has almost been 
erased. Foreign policy, military policy, and economic policy are now 
intimately linked. Tne United States has relations with over 100 
countries, mutual defense treaties with over 40, and participates in 
scores of regional and international organizations. Policy must be 
made and executed in the context of fast-moving and world-shaking 
events — the deadly contest with, and perhaps within, the Communist 
world, the building of new structures in the free world, the emergence 
into statehood of new nations with great expectations and greater 
problems, and advancing technologies that may upset the balances of 
power. 

A President must look to the national security departments and 
agencies for help in initiating and carrying out national policy. The 
Departments of State and Defense, the military services, and related 
agencies at home and in the field are for the most part staffed with 
experienced, capable, and dedicated people. They are a vast store- 
house of information, historical perspective, skills, and resources. 

But these assets are not automatically available to a President. He 
must know how to put them to work in planning and executing na- 
tional security operations — how to make them serve his needs while 
they carry on the important tasks that cannot receive his attention. 
The art of administration is to staff and organize for this purpose. 

The very size of the national security organization is one of the 
problems. It is too big for any one man to know all about it. It is 
so big that unusual astuteness and knowledge are required to draw 
on it. 
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Congress, of course, influences national policy and sets limits 
within which a President can act. It creates departments and 
agencies; it authorizes programs; it influences the size and com- 
position of the Armed Forces and the nature of aid and information 
and related policies; it appropriates funds for the conduct of national 
security policies; the laws it passes affect the Government's ability 
to hire and hold good people; its attitudes reflect the American people’s 
understanding of national security problems and their willingness 
to support national security programs. 

On the whole, the United States has adjusted quickly to the shifting 
demands of a world in change. But the process of adjustment has 
only begun and success is not assured. Many emotionally charged 
areas must be realistically examined and calmly appraised. 

If the Nation is to pass the tests that lie ahead, the Presidency 
and State and Defense and the other national security agencies must 
handle their jobs with new excellence. And Congress, too. 


II. Dilemmas of Administration 

* * * it is at this point that we run headfirst into the system of 
“checks and balances” as it applies to the executive departments. 

* * * This is really a method of requiring power to be shared — even 
though responsibility may not be — and of introducing rival claimants 
from another department with a different mission into the policymaking 
or decision-taking process. 

This is the “foulup factor” in our methods * * * 

Whether or not this itch to get in the act is a form of status seeking, 
the idea seems to have got around that just because some decision may 
affect your activities, you automatically have a right to take part in 
making it * * * there is some reason to feel that the doctrine may be 
getting out of hand and that what was designed to act as a policeman 
may, in fact, become a jailor. 

Robert A. Lovett, Statement before tbe Senate Subcommittee 
on National Policy Machinery, February 23, 1960 

Argument between conflicting interests and views is healthy — indeed 
indispensable — if kept within reasonable bounds. But it may be 
carried too far and create what Robert Lovett has called the “foulup 
factor.” 

A continuing Presidential dilemma is whom to listen to, and how 
much, before he moves. 

One can appreciate a President’s desire to let advisers have their say, 
and to hear as much as possible before committing himself. Yet it 
may be best to err on the side of small groups of responsible officers 
and to avoid large free-for-all sessions which are as likely to confuse 
as to clarify the choices he faces. 

The President and the National Security Organization 

The needs of a President and the needs of the departments and 
agencies are not identical — and herein lies a source of administrative 
difficulties and misunderstanding. 

What does a President need to do his job? 

Essentially he wants to keep control of the situation — to get early 
warning of items for his agenda before his options are foredosed, to 
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pick his issues and lift these out of normal channels, to obtain priority 
attention from key officials on the issues he pulls to his desk, to get 
prompt support for his initiatives, and to keep other matters on a 
smooth course, with his lines of information open, so that he can 
intervene if a need arises. 

As top officials meet the President’s urgent requirements, their 
other duties necessarily receive lower priority. Their regular meet- 
ings are canceled. They become less accessible to their subordinates. 
Ad hoc procedures are devised. Much is done verbally that would 
normally be put in writing. This all becomes exceedingly hard on 
subordinate officials, for it interferes with their handling of the Usual 
run of business. 

What do the officials of our vast departments and agencies need to 
do their job? 

Essentially they want orderly, deliberate, familiar procedures — 
accustomed forums in which to air their interests, a top-level umpire 
to blow the whistle when the time has come to end debate, and written 
records of the decisions by which they should be governed. 

It is no secret that the abolition of the Operations Coordinating 
Board came as a disappointment to many at the middle levels of 
government, who found in it a way of getting within hailing distance 
of the center of power. Vocal status seeking is one of the curses of 
government and increases the “foulup factor.” But middle-level 
yearnings for some equivalent of the OCB involve more than status 
only. They have their origin in the desire to have one’s views heard 
through some set, certain, reliable procedure which binds the highest 
levels as well as other agencies. 

It is worth recalling that the National Security Council was chiefly 
the inspiration of James Forrestal, who wanted to enhance the defense 
role in peacetime policymaking and especially to insure regular con- 
sultation by future Presidents with their principal civilian and military 
advisers. The purpose was at least as much to make the Presidency 
serve the needs of the departments as to make the latter serve the 
former. 

It is not surprising that the departments often find a President’s 
way of doing business unsettling — or that Presidents sometimes view 
the departments almost as adversaries. 

A continuing dilemma, demanding a subtle appreciation on all sides 
of the needs of a President and the departments, is how to manage the 
Government so that Presidential business is transacted to his satis- 
faction, and so that the normal run of business, also vital to the 
national interest, can be transacted in a fashion suited to the needs of 
large scale organization. 

Decision at the Center and Delegation 

A President can make only the smallest fraction of the total number 
of decisions relating to national security. His are the guiding or 
directional decisions, but millions of supporting operational decisions, 
and associated actions, must be taken by men in the long lines radia- 
ting from the White House through the headquarters of the national 
security agencies to officers in posts throughout the Nation and the 
world. 
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Delegation is therefore not merely desirable; it is unavoidable. It 
is the way an organization gets the day’s work done. 

Clearly, however, there are powerful forces which push and pull 
issues to the President’s desk and make decentralization difficult. 

First, Washington is the center of power and the center has a 
strong magnetic attraction, especially in a period remarkable for its 
ease of travel and communication. Because issues can be referred 
to Washington by radio, cable, and airmail, they are. Because 
embassy officials can travel to Washington and Washington officials 
can travel to the field, they do. Foreigners are also attracted, and 
visits to Washington by heads of state, prime ministers, foreign minis- 
ters, and others are increasingly popular. The visitors tend to bring 
issues with them for decision — because they want to take home some 
good news. 

Second, issues seldom present themselves nowadays as one-depart- 
ment or one-country problems. But Washington is organized into 
departments and the field into country missions and this pushes 
decision-making and operations coordination toward the White House. 
Only the President stands above all departments and agencies and 
only he and his principal lieutenants can see the problems of a country 
or a region in tne perspective of national policy as a whole. 

Third, history records a number of instances in which delegated 
authority was used unwisely, sometimes with serious consequences. 

Fourth, the higher that issues are pulled for decision, the greater 
the chance that the pressure of special interests can be resisted, that 
irrelevant considerations will be screened out, and that material con- 
siderations will be properly weighed. 

Fifth, and perhaps most important, in a period when war or peace 
may hinge on the way in which a quarantine of Cuba is handled, 
there is a strong tendency for a President to exert control from the 
center, because of the risks of leaving delicate matters to subordinates. 
It scarcely is an accident that one characteristic of the second Cuban 
crisis, perhaps in response to lessons learned from the first, was tight, 
detailed control from the Cabinet room over a host of subordinate 
operations. 

Yet delegation of the right issues with appropriate guidance to able 
subordinates is of critical importance. The Nation’s security de- 
pends not only on a President’s skill in handling crises and major 
issues but also on the steady and competent handling of less vital 
matters by the department chiefs and the national security organi- 
zation as a whole. 

Without successful delegation, problems will pile up on the Presi- 
dent’s desk and the talents of key officials in Washington and the field 
will be underemployed. More important, too much of a President’s 
time and energy will be dissipated on matters of less than first priority. 

The key to delegation is a clear and reasoned basic policy line au- 
thoritatively stated to department and agency heads — and defining as 
part of the decision itself the priority the policy is to receive. Under- 
standing, more than command, is the secret of successful teamwork. 

In our system, two men have the chief responsibility for providing 
this guidance — the President and his first adviser, the Secretary of 
State. And to get the job done, the relation of the President and the 
Secretary of State has to be close, marked by solid mutual respect. 
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But even with ideal relations between these two, the objective of 
clear and reasoned policy guidance will be hard to reach and hold. 
For the nature of concrete policy issues and the character of govern- 
mental action processes pusn for a pragmatic one-thing-at-a-time-on- 
its-own-terms approach. 

Planning and Action 

A President is concerned with fires and firefighting, and as with 
fire chiefs everywhere, firefighting has to have priority. 

In many ways it is easier, though more nerve racking, to fight fires 
than to take steps to prevent them. The Government functions best 
under pressure. When the alarm bell rings, its ponderous machinery 
begins to move. A task force can be assembled and used to mobilize 
the resources of the departments and agencies for the job at hand. 

But planning in order to stop trouble before it starts is more difficult, 
in part because it is hard for top officers to give it their attention and in 
part because of confusion about the nature and purpose of planning. 
It is not an ivory tower activity, which can be carried on, as some have 
proposed, far from the hurly-burly of Washington, although it may 
draw on the ideas of men working at the frontiers of knowledge. 

Planning is critically dependent on the unplannable flashes of insight 
which are usually sparked by worrying and wrestling with actual 
problems. 

The European Recovery Program was not dreamed up on a campus, 
though it was announced on one. It was the product of the interplay 
of minds between Marshall, Lovett, Clayton, Acheson, and President 
Truman, who saw what was happening in Europe and were searching 
for ways to reverse the trend of events. 

The object of planning is not to blueprint future actions — although 
there may be a limited utility in so-called contingency planning, or 
thinking of the “ what-would-we-do-if ' ’ variety. 

The object is to decide what should be done now in light of the best 
present estimate of how the future will look. Planners think about 
the future in order to act wisely in the present. 

Seen in this way, every action is explicitly or implicitly the fruit of 
planning. One move is chosen in preference to another because its 
anticipated consequences are preferred. The distinction between 
the planner and the operator has been overdrawn. If there is one, 
it is less in the time span with which each is concerned than with the 
narrowness or breadth of their perspectives. The Air Force or the 
Navy or the Army looks to the future when it advises on weapons 
systems, but its perspective is narrower, more nearly that of a special 
pleader, than the perspective of the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the Secretary of Defense when they, also looking ahead, consider 
one weapons system in relation to a total defense system and the 
latter in turn as one component of a total strategy for the defense and 
advancement of national interests. 

It is because of the need for wide perspectives and for fitting the 
part into the whole that a President and his key advisers have essential 
roles to play in long-term planning. But this activity competes for 
their time — on unfavorable terms — with planning and action to 
meet the crises of the day. Who could concentrate on Laos and 
Cambodia in relation to South Vietnam, or on the Common Market 
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in relation to NATO, when Cuba threatened to engulf the world in 
flames? 

A continuing administrative problem, which every administration 
has had to face and none has wholly solved, is how to fit what might 
be called trouble-avoidance planning into days crowded with crisis- 
coping plans and operations. There has been a tendency to think 
that tne first could be entrusted to planning councils or boards of one 
kind or another or perhaps even to ‘‘think groups” — and such organi- 
zations may make useful contributions. But not the whole con- 
tribution, for in the final analysis, a top executive must do his own 
planning. Otherwise, he will not be truly committed in his own 
mind to plans that may bear his signature. 

One is reminded that the National Security Council study known 
as NSC 68 was little more than a paper plan until it was ratified in 
the President's mind by the movement of North Korean troops across 
the 38th parallel. 


III. The President, the Secretary of State, and the Problem of 

Coordination 

President Kennedy “has made it very clear that he does not want a 
large separate organization between him and his Secretary of State. 
Neither does he wish any question to arise as to the clear authority and 
responsibility of the Secretary of State, not only in his own Department, 
and not only in such large-scale related areas as foreign aid and informa- 
tion policy, but also as the agent of coordination in all our major policies 
toward other nations.” 

McGeorge Bundy, Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, letter to Senator Henry M. Jack- 
son, September 4, 1961 

The Office of the Presidency is the only place in which departmental 
lines of decision and action converge. As a result a President can 
rarely look to one man or one department for advice and assistance on 
any major matter and must act as his own Secretary for National 
Security Affairs. But he cannot do the job alone. 

In this fact lies the problem of coordinating national security policy 
and operations. The budgetary process offers the President unique 
assistance in controlling the size and composition of the armed services 
and the size and nature of aid and related programs, and in assigning 
priorities in the use of resources. But the budgetary process is of 
little relevance to the day-to-day coordination of national security 
operations. The President’s Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs can help to keep the President informed about matters that 
may require his attention and sec that he is staffed on issues that he 
takes into his own hands. With the help of his Office, therefore, the 
President can coordinate policy and operations — to the extent that 
he can take command. But when, considering the wise use of his 
time, he cannot perform the coordinating role or chooses not to do it, 
who can? The unswer is that no one can but someone must. 
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The Secretary of State’s Coordinating Role 

A key question is the proper role of the Secretary of State. 

Subject to a President’s direction, his Secretary of State is charged 
with responsibility for overseeing the conduct of all aspects of the 
Nation’s relations with other states. In this broad area his interests, 
though not his authority, are coextensive with the President’s. 

The Secretary is the President’s principal adviser with respect to 
economic and military aid, cultural and information programs, and 
policies for the reduction and control of arms, as well as diplomacy, 
and the President’s agent for coordinating all these elements of for- 
eign policy. 

But he is not the President’s principal adviser on defense policy, 
and it is the skillful merger of defense and foreign policies that one 
has particularly in mind when speaking of national security policy. 

Yet if planning and operations are to be coordinated, they must be 
coordinated by someone. And someone is a singular word. 

The logical choice for this well-nigh impossible task is the Secre- 
tary of State. Of the Cabinet, only a Secretary of State is primarilv 
charged with looking at the Nation as a whole in relation to the world. 
The nature of his post leads him, more than any other Cabinet officer, 
to have a perspective closely approximating the President’s. 

But to have a fighting chance of success, a Secretary will have to 
command unusual confidence and support of a President. Indeed, 
the attitude of a President toward his Secretary of State can determine 
whether he will be a great Secretary. When a President is close to 
him, confides in him, and relies on him, the Secretary has a chance. 
A President will have to be reluctant to intervene in those matters 
he has put into his Secretary's hands, for if another Cabinet officer 
can frequently obtain Presidential satisfaction when he is disap- 
pointed, the Secretary will not be able to do the job a President needs 
done. 

By the same token, a Secretary must be willing to assert his own 
position and exercise his proper influence across the whole front of 
national security matters, as they relate to foreign policy. He should 
also, of course, be quick to refer matters to the President when his 
decision is needed. 

All this depends therefore on a special relationship of trust and 
easy understanding between a President and his Secretary of State. 
Given this, a Secretary will seldom have difficulty in working with a 
Secretary of Defense and will be able to assist his chief in coordinating 
plans and operations for national security. 

A question of importance is whether the Department of State, and 
particularly the Office of the Secretary, is staffed and organized to 
support the Secretary in exercising this responsibility. A complicat- 
ing factor is that the responsibilities of the Secretary are wider than 
those of his Department. 

One hears a good deal these days about organizing the Secretary’s 
office around action-forcing processes. Much of the talk, however, 
centers on analogies that are not necessarily apt. 

The foreign affairs budget, for example, does not provide the same 
leverage for the coordination of foreign policies that the defense budget 
provides the Secretary of Defense. Although a Comptroller for For- 
eign Affairs would therefore not be able to serve the Secretary of State 
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as the Comptroller of Defense serves the Secretary of Defense, the 
possibility oi using budgetary control as a coordinating device might 
well be studied. 

Some have drawn an analogy to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But al- 
though the Secretary of State, the Administrator of AID, the Director 
of USIA, and the Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency might coordinate foreign policies as the JCS coordinates mili- 
tary policies, they could not integrate defense and foreign policies. 

What are the action-forcing processes that might be more effectively 
employed? Two suggest themselves: the preparation of recommenda- 
tions for the President on national security policies and the sending of 
instructions to U.S. missions and military commanders overseas. 

In the early days of the National Security Council the Secretary of 
State acted as chairman whenever the President did not take the chair, 
and was responsible for preparing recommendations to the President. 
One proposal is that this arrangement might be reestablished — and 
applied also in any Executive Committee of the NSC. 

Another proposal relates directly to the coordination of defense and 
foreign policy. It is that better means should be found to insure that 
instructions to U.S. missions and military commanders overseas are 
consistent, are issued in such a way as to have the authority of the 
President behind them, and are known to, and binding upon, all de- 
partments and agencies concerned. This might call for a review of all 
outgoing messages by an appropriate staff. 

A third proposal is that the Secretary of State should play the key 
role in the management of interagency task forces which are not led 
by the President himself, and tnat his office should be staffed to i 
handle their management. • I 

The Interagency Task Force I 

The present administration has made much use of the interagency j 

task force as a device for the day-to-day handling of complex and j 
critical operations. I 

The Berlin task force is an interagency group whose members have 
major responsibilities in their departments for the kinds of operations, 
which might be used to meet the crisis. It is chaired by State (orig- 
inally by Defense) and reports to the President through the Secretary 
of State. It is concerned with ongoing planning ana operations for 
the maintenance of the Western position in Berlin, including the coordi- 
nation of American policy and action with the major European allies 
and with NATO. 

The Counterinsurgency task force is chaired by State (originally 
by the President’s mflitary representative) and reports to the President 
through the Secretary of State. It is concerned with planning and 
operations to prepare the United States for intensified warfare where 
conventional military forces and operations are not the full answer. 

Recently the Executive Committee of the NSC, with the President 
himself in active command of planning and operations, was in effect 
a task force for the Cuban crisis. 

An interagency task force is therefore an interdepartmental co- 
ordinating committee. It is a flexible device, participation in which 
can be adjusted to the needs of the situation. It may bring together 
the highest officers of the Government or officers at the second or third 
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level in the departments involved. For the time being they give 
overriding or even exclusive priority to the task at hand. 

At the same time, every improvisation, such as the creation of a 
Berlin task force or an executive committee of the NSC, is an ac- 
knowledgment that existing ways of doing business have proved in- 
adequate, and that the President has had to spend time devising ad 
hoc methods of making and executing policy. 

The task force differs from the usual interdepartmental committee 
in that it has a specific, limited job of great interest to the President 
and goes out of active existence when the job is done, is action- 
oriented, and puts a strong chairman — in some cases the President 
himself — over strong members who can get things done in their 
departments. 

Superficially the interagency task force seems to provide the answer 
to the problem of coordination, at least for critical issues. But the 
experience — touched on here — has been mixed. Some have been 
successful; others have been disappointing. The record is extensive 
enough so that it should be possible to find out why one works but 
not another. 

It may be worth asking how a task force can be prevented from 
becoming just another interdepartmental committee, with a production 
of paper inversely proportional to its influence. Is one requirement 
that there be strong Presidential interest in its work? Should a place 
at the table go only to responsible officers of departments and agencies 
which have genuine authority and responsibility for executive opera- 
tions? Should the task force chairman be an Assistant Secretary of 
State or higher ranking officer who enjoys the confident trust of the 
Secretary of State ana the President and has access to them? At 
what point does the membership of a task force grow too large? 

Also, it is worth asking what would have happened if the Executive 
Committee of the NSC nad had to maintain tne pace of the Cuban 
crisis for 2 or 3 more weeks, with other important issues piling up, 
and a whole new system of Executive Committee subcommittees 
beginning to blanket the executive branch. 

It would be folly to conceive a government in which every inter- 
agency task was assigned to a special force. On the other nand ; a 
satisfactory scheme of organization will surely provide something like 
task forces to deal with certain problems that do not fit tidily within 
departmental jurisdictions. 


IV. The Ambassador and the Country Team 

In regard to your personal authority and responsibility, I shall count 
on you to oversee and coordinate all the activities of the United States 
Government in 

You are in charge of the entire U.S. Diplomatic Mission, and I shall 
expect you to supervise all of its operations. The Mission includes not 
only the personnel of the Department of State and the Foreign Service, 
but also the representatives of all other U.S. agencies which have pro- 
grams or activities in 

* * * As you know, the U.S. Diplomatic Mission includes service 
attaches, military assistance advisory groups, and other military com- 
ponents attached to the Mission. It does not, however, include U.S. 
military forces operating in the field where such forces are under the 
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command of a U.S. area military commander. The line of authority to 
these forces runs from me, to the Secretary of Defense, to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington and to the area commander in the field. 

Although this means that the Chief of the American Diplomatic 
Mission is not in the line of military command, nevertheless, as Chief 
of Mission, you should work closely with the appropriate area military 
commander to assure the full exchange of information. If it is your 
opinion that activities by the U.S. military forces may adversely affect 
our overall relations with the people or government of , you 

should promptly discuss the matter with the military commander and, 
if necessary, request a decision by higher authority. 

President John F. Kennedy, letter to American Ambassadors, 
May 29, 1961 

In the postwar years the United States greatly expanded its over- 
seas operations. Alongside the old diplomatic missions large, semi- 
independent organizations for economic and military aid and cultural 
and information programs grew up. Labor, Agriculture and other 
agencies sent representatives abroad. American military bases and 
installations, with sizable American forces, were established in many 
countries. Many of these organizations and representatives had 
their own lines of reporting to Washington and had statutory authority 
and responsibilities defined by Congress. 

The volume and variety of American business with foreign countries 
dramatically increased. The texts of international agreements be- 
tween the United States and foreign governments concluded in the 
12 years between 1950 and 1962 fill 30 large volumes occupying 7 feet 
of shelf space! Many of these agreements dealt with highly technical 
matters and had to be negotiated with the help of experts from 
Washington. 

All of these developments placed the authority and prestige of the 
ambassador in doubt and put great strains on the old diplomatic 
machinery. In 1951 President Truman took steps to support the 
ambassador’s primacy. The concept of the country team, with the 
ambassador at its head, was initiated. Further steps in this direction 
were taken by President Eisenhower. President Kennedy’s letter 
of May 29, 1961, is the most recent attempt to confirm the ambassa- 
dor’s leading position. 

But in the field, as in Washington, the task of coordination has 
grown more complex as the instruments of national policy have 
multiplied. The major elements of the modern diplomatic mission 
are State, AID, USIS, the service attaches (Army, Navy, and Air 
Force), military assistance advisory groups (MAAGS), and CIA. 
Often there is also an area military commander. 

Although all members of the country team acknowledge the 
ambassador’s position, respect his precedence as chief of mission, tell 
him about their work, show him their cables, and invite his comments, 
their dependence on him and their desire to be coordinated by him 
differ greatly. As a general rule, their readiness to accept his right 
of decision varies with the degree to which they are involved in 
operational matters, such as the conduct of aid programs, and have 
their own reporting lines to Washington. 

The political counselors and other old-line members of the diplo- 
matic staff are most dependent on the ambassador and have the 
greatest interest in supporting him. They have no fine of reporting 
except through the ambassador — and informal letters to colleagues 
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in Washington. At the other end of the spectrum is the MAAG. 
Its work is highly operational, it has its own lines to the Pentagon, 
and it tends to take a restricted view ot the ambassador’s right to 
interpose himself between it and the Pentagon on budgetary, pro- 
mming, and operational decisions. The other groups fall somewhere 
between these positions. CIA is closer to the MAAG model, while 
USIS falls closer to the diplomatic model and AID somewhere in the 
middle. 

Country team processes have, therefore, quite different meanings for 
the several participants, seeming almost a waste of time to those 
heavily involved in day-to-day operations. The fact that deadlines 
and other decision-spurring pressures seldom hit the participants at 
the same time contributes to the unevenness of interest in the work of 
the country team. What is usually involved is action by one group 
at a time on a matter of great moment to it and of little immediate 
interest to the others. In the eves of, sav, a MAAG chief preparing 
his budget, the other members seem at best to be little more than 
spectators and at worst a threat. On particular issues, however, the 
ambassador’s support may be helpful and this strengthens his position. 
But in general each group of operators would be happy to be left alone 
by the others. 

To a degree the primacy of the ambassador is a polite fiction, especi- 
ally where budgetary and programing decisions are concerned. Most 
elements of the country team do not, in other words, regard them- 
selves as parts of the ambassador’s staff — rather they look outside the 
country, to intermediate headquarters or Washington, for guidance 
and support and their loyalties tend to run in the same direction. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that a strong ambassador can pull a team 
together and exert great influence. 

Some suggest that an ambassador should have responsibility for 
preparing a complete country program and for reviewing and approv- 
ing all parts of it, so that the final program would be his and so that 
he would be put by the nature of the process in the role of umpire and 
adjudicator of competing claims for resources. Because of the way 
agency programs are prepared in Washington, however, this would 
present great difficulties. A consequence is that decisions on military 
and economic aid and other programs are pulled toward the Presi- 
dential level in Washington and that the competition for resources 
tends to run between overall appropriations for military versus 
economic aid, and so forth, rather than between the need for military 
aid in comparison with economic aid in a particular country. 

Despite these observations the field is refreshingly free of inter- 
agency strife. In general the deep jurisdictional clashes evident in 
Washington are absent. Divisions are present but are watered down, 
partly, no doubt, because the team acquires a certain solidarity by 
virtue of common experiences in dealing with the local government, 
on the one hand, and with Washington, on the other. 

One of an ambassador’s problems is that the country team is an 
interdepartmental organization which has no corresponding organiza- 
tion to which it is responsible or to which it can look for guidance, 
direction, and support. In Washington the decision-making process 
is, so to speak, vertical — up departmental lines which converge only 
at the Presidential level. In the field, coordination is horizontal, 
with differences being resolved and policies {harmonized by the 
ambassador. 
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The Planning Function in the Field 

Ideally, one would suppose, the country team should be the chief 
source of country plans. It is on the spot and should be familiar 
with the obstacles to the accomplishment of U.S. objectives. 
Yet with few exceptions little planning is in fact done in the field and 
what is done is patchy. 

The operational groups are so deeply involved in day-to-day 
operations that they have little time for planning, even if they have 
officers with the training and experience for the planning task. And 
they seldom do. There is, furthermore, no stated requirement for a 
coordinated country plan or program, in which economic and military 
aid, cultural and information programs, and other elements of Ameri- 
can policy are drawn together ana focused on U.S. objectives. There 
is no place in the embassy where this task could now be done. 

Among the best people in the field are some of the political and 
economic counselors and their staffs. But the reporting content of 
their jobs and the burden of representation and negotiation is so great 
that they have little time for thinking about what the United States 
is trying to accomplish in the country and what combination of activi- 
ties would best serve American purposes. 

Increasingly, the United States is seeking to accomplish its goals 
through regional programs and international organizations, but it has 
not yet taken adequate steps to relate country missions to regional 
planning. 

As things stand in the field, apart from exceptional cases, Washing- 
ton cannot rely on the country team for planning. Yet satisfactory 
arrangements for preparing coordinated country and regional plans 
are still to be devised in Washington also. Thu is one of the major 
problems of staffing and organizing for national security. Whether 
efforts should be made to staff the missions for pluming, or whether 
country and regional planning groups should be organized in Washing- 
ton, or whether some combination of the two should be found are 
questions that demand attention. 

The Reporting Function 

Reporting occupies a very large part of a mission’s time and ener- 
gies. The volume of messages between Washington and the field has 
reached almost astronomical proportions. The daily volume of tele- 
graphic traffic alone between State and the embassies is more than 
300,000 words! Much is necessary but much is of doubtful usefulness. 

Despite the volume of reporting Washington often feels and is 
poorly informed. The reason is largely that the decision-making 
process is not well enough understood so that headquarters can 
identify a need until it arises. Reporting requirements are therefore 
not clear. No one knows how to issue general instructions on who 
should be told what and when. As a result the rule seems to be: 
Report Everything. The field tries to cover every base and to an- 
ticipate every requirement in the hope that any information Wash- 
ington may need will be available when wanted. The resulting flood 
of information swamps Washington’s absorptive capacities. 

This reporting is of very uneven quality. Some is brilliant, but the 
top executives seldom have time to look at it. Most is routine. But 
all of it must be read by someone — a fact which accounts for a great 
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deal of employment in Washington. Some of this talent could, one 
is confident, be employed in more useful ways. 

Moreover the whole personnel system encourages reporting. Young 
1 officers get credit for writing reports, especially voluntary reports on 
I matters outside their assigned responsibilities. An officer’s reports 
' are an important basis for evaluating his performance and recommend- 
ing promotions. This may be sound personnel practice but it burdens 
the system with too much reporting and encourages wrong ideas 
about the proper allocation of time between direct observation and 
study of a country’s problems and report writing. 

Good reporting is essentially operational, directly serving the needs 
of men who must make decisions and direct operations. Much re- 
porting at present is remotely related, if at all, to the decision-action 
process. Top executives are so heavily occupied that they have 
virtually no time for reading anything not immediately relevant to the 
day’s problems. 

Many countries are deeply involved in far-reaching political, eco- 
nomic, social, and military programs. The United States is assisting 
these programs of modernization and reform in many ways. Analysis 
of great depth and sophistication is needed as a basis for planning. 
What strains are these programs putting on thepolitical system? Can 
they be carried without political collapse? What groups are gaining 
power and influence and which are losing? What political adjust- 
ments would strengthen the system? Are they feasible? How can 
the United States assist the process of adjustment? 

The kind of knowledge and understanding needed to produce 
answers to such questions is not likely to be gained at a desk, reading 
second-hand accounts of what is happening in a society. Direct 
observation and study and a wide acquaintance in many social groups 
are needed. 

But in addition the analyst needs to know his audience and its 
requirements. Schblarly analyses of great brilliance will be of little 
use unless they point to operationally significant conclusions. The 
definition of reporting requirements depends therefore on a clear 
location of responsibility for policy planning, and close contact 
between the analyst and the planner. 

The reporting function should be carefully reviewed. Some suggest 
that reporting relevant to day-to-day decisions should be provided 
on a day-to-day basis in response to requests from the ambassador or 
Washington. The feasibility of this suggestion depends on the 
technical adequacy of the Government’s communications system, and 
especially on the disciplined restraint of both the senders and the 
receivers of messages. Without such restraint, even the best com- 
munications system will soon be overloaded. 

Some suggest that the kind of analysis needed for planning and 
programing should be a joint undertaking of teams consisting of 
members from Washington and the field and linked closely to the 
planning and programing process. This would require more frequent 
travel between Washington and the field, but might cost less and 
produce better results than present practices. 

Whatever changes are made, intensive efforts are needed to develop 
officers who can produce the kind of political and economic analyses 
that are basic to the radically new nature of American foreign policy. 
There are now very few officers who have shown an ability to make 
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Personnel for the Country Team 

Every mission has some first-rate people. But the number of big 
jobs is far larger than the number of able people available to fill them. 
With over 100 missions to be staffed — more than double the number 
only a few years ago — every personnel system has been strained. 
Every Washington headquarters is evidently robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, trying to cover the most critical spots by shifting its best people 
around. There is no prospect that recruiting will overcome the 
deficiency of good people in the near future. 

It is therefore all the more important that good people be well used. 
But under present practices each department and agency must staff its 
own overseas posts. All too often the result is that an ambassador 
cannot use his best people in his most important spots. He needs 
freedom with respect to his own mission to move his good people 
where they are most needed. 

Obviously, however, this runs headlong into existing practice. 
Personnel systems are organized by departments ana agencies. 
Promotions, assignments, career development programs, organiza- 
tional loyalties — all work against it. Wnether the conflicting needs 
of the ambassador and of the career services can be reconciled is a 
serious dilemma of personnel administration. 

The Division of Labor 

The personnel problem is intensified by the problem of the division 
of labor between Washington and the field. 

There is little doubt that the abilities of most missions are under- 
employed. The country team is familiar with local issues and prob- 
lems — from important questions of policy to minor details of mission 
housekeeping. Many matters could be handled locally, with action 
being reported to, but not cleared with, Washington. Ironically, 
“Washington clearance” often means that a junior officer in Wash- 
ington is second-guessing a senior officer in the field — and second- 
guessing him on matters the latter is better qualified to decide than 
an equally experienced officer in Washington. 

Some progress has recently been made in delegating authority to 
the field for administrative decisions on such matters as housing, 
travel, and hospitalization. This shift is desirable and should be 
encouraged. 

No similar trend is evident in policy matters. In fact, the con- 
trary is true. More and more issues are being referred to Washing- 
ton, or handled by officers sent from Washington, or settled in Wash- 
ington in negotiations with visiting foreign officials. 

Washington can of course assert its authority in any matter. But 
it should not assert it in every matter. There is a need to re-examine 
the division of labor between the two. 

A proposal worth consideration is that issues might be left to the 
ambassador unless they are of such sensitivity, complexity, or im- 
portance that they demand attention of an Assistant Secretary or 
officer of higher rank. That is, an ambassador might indicate to 
Washington that he intends to act in a certain way by a certain date 
unless otherwise instructed. And Washington might exercise greater 
self-restraint in issuing instructions — with the philosophy that it may 
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be better to act a little less than perfectly rather than employ the 
time of Washington officials in a search for perfection. Some may 
even doubt that the sun always shines more Drightly in Washington 
than in the field. 

A shift of greater action-responsibility to the field by such rules of 
thumb might lead to important economies. Too much time is spent 
in Washington on matters that could be left to the mission, thus 
double-teaming talent when there is not enough talent to go around. 
This tendency shows itself in the habit of Washington and the field 
to “live on the cables” — to keep each other busy debating points on 
which it might have been better to let the mission act by itself under 
its general instructions. 

Obviously there are no iron rules for dividing responsibility. What 
seems to be called for is more respect in Washington for the judgment 
of ambassadors and more restraint in second-guessing them. 

Military Advice 

Today’s ambassador frequently has to make decisions and give his 
views on military questions. 

Every mission has three service attaches. Many have a MAAG 
chief. A few must work with an area military commander. To which 
of these should an ambassador turn for military advice? 

A reorganization of the military advisory function seems to be 
needed. The number of military representatives reporting directly 
to the ambassador is too large — a fact which tends to reduce rather 
than increase their influence in the mission. Partly in order to deal 
with these representatives and with an area military commander, if 
any, a new politico-military post has been established in many mis- 
sions. This officer, usually a career foreign service officer with some 
special training, assists tne ambassador with the coordination of 
political and military activities. In some cases he serves as the execu- 
tive secretary of the country team. 

A suggestion meriting serious consideration is that a single defense 
attache might be designated by the Department of Defense, with such 
assistants as necessary from the three services. Presumably the 
defense attache would be an officer of the U.S. military service that 
was also the most important service in the country — an Army officer 
in countries where the Army is the principal military organization, 
and so forth. 

Another proposal is that the functions of the MAAG chief and of 
the attaches might be combined in a single officer, who might be called 
the defense attache. The objection that the military aid program 
should be clearly separate from the normal attache functions needs to 
be reexamined. The combination has been successful in some places. 

Where there is an area commander of U.S. forces, the possibility of 
placing the MAAG under the joint supervision of the ambassador and 
the commander might be considered. In any event, where there is 
such a commander, an ambassador tends to rely primarily on him for 
military advice. 

Regional Organizations 

There are now four American Ambassadors in Paris: the Ambas- 
sadors to France, NATO, OECD (Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development), and DAC (Development Assistance 
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Committee). This is the extreme case. But it illustrates the growing 
importance of regional organizations in the conduct of American 
policy. 

The task of an ambassador to an international organization is more 
confining and limited than is generally understood. 

He is, of course, constantly involved in promoting or opposing par- 
ticular actions by the organization which may have an important bear- 
ing on U.S. national security policies. But if he is not to commit the 
United States to positions inconsistent with our national security re- 

a uirements, he must remain closely tied to Washington. The Pres- 
ent and the Secretary of State require information and advice from 
him. But he is dependent on them not only to set policy lines but 
also to give him his major assistance in carrying out those policies. 
He can expect to get results when the United States, working with its 
allies through bilateral discussions or in other small groups, has de- 
veloped a position which can command support in the organization. 

At the present stage international organizations are more decision- 
ratifiers than decision-makers. Things go well in NATO, or the 
United Nations, for example, when the United States and other key 
countries have reached a common position. 

The growth of international organizations is one of the powerful 
forces pulling decision-making into Washington. Rational, effective 
negotiation on complex and critical matters, like a multilateral N ATO 
nuclear deterrent or the reduction and control of armaments, requires 
unified guidance and instruction to those conducting the negotiations. 
This is a basic principle of sound administration and avoids the dangers 
of crossed lines. 

The unified source of instructions can onlv be the President him- 
self (not others in the White House or the Executive Office), or the 
Secretary of State, acting for the President, or, in appropriate cases, 
an Assistant Secretary of State acting for the Secretary. In this con- 
nection, the post of Assistant Secretary of State has achieved a new 
importance in the policy process. 

Certainly U.S. missions to regional and other international organi- 
zations should not, and cannot successfully, operate as little foreign 
offices. Such confusion of responsibility reinforces a tendency to give 
undue weight in policy formulation to considerations that necessarily 
seem more important in Paris or New York, for example, than they 
seem to the President. 

The Government has not yet fully faced the problem of adjusting 
its organization and procedures to the problems created by the growth 
of international organizations, particularly the United Nations and 
the regional organizations in Europe and Latin America. This is one 
of those emotionally charged areas that needs careful study. 


V. Executive Responsibility for Administration 

The actual conduct of foreign negotiations, the preparatory plans of 
finance, the application and disbursement of the public moneys in 
conformity to the general appropriations of the legislature, the arrange- 
ment of the army and navy, the direction of the operations of war, — 
these, and other matters of a like nature, constitute what seems to be 
most properly understood by the administration of government. The 
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persons, therefore, to whose immediate management these different 
matters are committed, ought to be considered as the assistants or 
deputies of the chief magistrate, and on this account, they ought to 
derive their offices from ms appointment, at least from his nomination, 
and ought to be subject to his superintendence. 

The Federalist No. 72, March 21, 1788 

The view that what is called “administration” is separate, sub- 
ordinate, and of little relevance to national security policy needs 
correction. The problem was understood by the writers of The 
Federalist papers 175 years ago. They correctly linked administra- 
tion in the large sense — big “A” administration — with the selection 
and superintendence of assistants — little “a” administration. 

The making of policy and its execution are aspects of a continuous 

E rocess, and responsibility for both needs to be lodged in the same 
ands. 

The best laid plans have to be modified as time passes. Circum- 
stances change in unforeseen and unforeseeable ways. Unanticipated 
opportunities arise and unexpected obstacles appear, compelling 
adjustments of staff and operations and sometimes fundamental 
revisions of policy. . 

Top executives are strongly tempted to give administrative problems 
low priority. They have enormously heavy demands on their time. 
They know that they will be in office a relatively short time and that, 
except for a few key appointments, they will have to work mainly with 
the staffs they have. Many suspect, furthermore, that the payoff 
from efforts to improve administration is likely to be small, especially 
in the short run. 

For this reason, problems of “administration” have been left largely 
to administrative officers. In the process even the word “administra- 
tion” has seemed to shrink. 

When one speaks of “the Administration,” one thinks of the Presi- 
dent and the direction of the Nation’s affairs. But when one speaks 
of “administration,” one thinks of accounting, payrolls, transportation 
of persons and things, career development programs, personnel 
management, and so forth. 

The Government has had a great deal of experience with the 
delegation of responsibility for administration to officers outside the 
mainstreams of their departments. The experience confirms the 
wisdom of the Founding Fathers. 

Environment of Excellence 

It is easy enough to draw up a list of the qualities desired in public 
officials: judgment, drive, imagination, courage, intelligence, de- 
cisiveness, loyalty. If a President is to recruit such persons, he must 
provide scope for the exercise of these qualities. People possessing 
them can, after all, make a success in any career they cnoose and are 
not likely to remain in posts where they cannot put their abilities to 
work. 

Good staffing is thus related to good organization. Perhaps the 
biggest task facing an administration is to create an organizational 
environment attractive to excellence. The challenge and the oppor- 
tunity to perform at the limit of one’s capabilities on tasks vital to 
one’s country is the greatest reward government can offer. 
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Management Flexibility 

An important question about any administrative system is whether 
the qualities which enable an individual to survive and advance in 
the organization are the same as those which will enable the organiza- 
tion to survive in a competitive environment. 

The spirit of an organization is, then, of first importance. Whojn 
do able and ambitious junior officers seek to emulate? Are do-ers 
rewarded? Or do cautious men — the do-littles — win advancement? 
It may be largely through imitation of the successful that recognizable 
types develop in organizations. 

One of a top executive’s most important jobs is to reward good — 
and penalize unsatisfactory — performance. The quality of his deci- 
sions in a few cases may tone up an entire organization and make it 
an effective instrument for his use. 

But we have made it extraordinarily difficult for Government exec- 
utives to take such action. In the laudable effort to avoid favoritism 
and assure fair and uniform treatment, the administrative scales have 
been weighted in favor of protecting mediocrity. 

Perhaps it would be wise in the national security area to give top 
executives authority, within defined limits, to hire, promote, and re- 
assign a certain number of people without the restraints and restric- 
tions of the civil, foreign, and military service regulations. 

It is ironic that the present Administration is busily searching for 
outstanding people in their early forties to serve as ambassadors, 
chiefs of foreign aid missions, and so forth, when there are many able 
and experienced men in the civil and foreign services who are prob- 
ably better qualified for these jobs than most outsiders. 

As things stand, however, tnese men will not be promoted to the 
highest classes in their services for many years. One of the dilemmas 
of administration is how to advance people rapidly and out of turn 
without disrupting the organization. The key is to act without fear 
or favor in rewarding excellence. And in pruning out incompetence. 

No organization is overstaffed with good people. But everyone 
agrees that overstaffing exists in Washington and the field, with its 
well-known vices: excessive layering, unnecessary clearances, over- 
grown committees, needless proliferation of paperwork, and time- 
wasting demands on top officials. 

Nevertheless, overstaffing remains, like the weather, a common 
subject of conversation but an infrequent object of action. And for 
much the same reason: the top executive despairs, under the restric- 
tions to which he is subject, of doing much about it. 

Some say that veterans’ preference legislation and other regulations 
make it difficult to carry out reductions in force without disrupting 
an organization, largely because they trigger a chain “bumping” 
reaction. Others believe that these difficulties are exaggerated and 
used as an excuse to avoid the always painful task of reducing staff. 

Some say that the Government has not taken intelligent advantage 
of the opportunities provided by the normal turnover of 10 to 20 
percent through retirements, resignations, transfers, and death. If 
new recruiting could be held to half this loss, substantial reductions 
would be quickly possible. But the key is again authority for man- 
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agers to manage. T\>p executives need greater freedom to reassign 
people, abolish and consolidate functions, and perhaps to replace 
several low-ranking officers with an outstanding person or two of high 
rank. 

This is an area in which cooperation between the executive branch 
and Congress might yield important results. 

A change of attitude is needed at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Too often officials of the executive branch regard Congress as an 
opponent; they are less than frank about their administrative problems 
when frankness would pay off; they try to minimize trouble by pre- 
tending that matters are well in hand when they are not. 

For its part Congress should concern itself less with efforts to pre- 
vent executives from abusing power by restricting their ability to 
manage and should instead give them the authority to act as executives 
and hold them accountable for their use of it. There should be less 
emphasis on restrictions, restraints, and regulations and more on 
management flexibility with rewards for accomplishment. 


VI. Communications 

This [Cuban] experience underlined also the importance in times of 
crisis of extremely rapid and reliable communications between govern- 
ments. Rapid communication w-as instrumental in this case in averting 
a possible war. But even more rapid communication would in fact be 
desirable. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk, address, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, November 20, 1962 

The problem of fast, reliable, secure communication with our 
missions overseas and with other governments is at last receiving 
top-level attention, largely as a result of the serious inadequacies 
revealed in the course of the Cuban and Congo crises. The military 
and intelligence services have good, modern facilities for communi- 
cating with many key areas. Even their communications are poor, 
however, with many parts of the world, including most of Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia. The Department of State’s facilities are 
unsatisfactory in most areas. Serious delays have been experienced 
and unfortunate restrictions on traffic had to be imposed in recent 
months, even in communications with major capitals of Western 
Europe. 

Modem technology has made rapid, adequate, secure communica- 
tion feasible. But the U.S. Government has not yet made full use of 
this technology to build a satisfactory worldwide communications 
system. Although the facilities required will be expensive, the cost 
will be minimal in comparison with tne costs of a failure of communica- 
tions at a critical juncture and in comparison with our expenditures 
on other parts of our national security programs. 

A question of importance is whether a system can be planned and 
built which would meet Government-wide needs without costly dupli- 
cation of facilities and without subordinating the needs and legitimate 
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interests of one department or agency to those of another. Congress, 
as well as the executive branch, should give this matter its priority 
attention. 

The basic consideration is clear: there is every good reason why the 
U.S. Government should have the best communications facilities that 
modern technology can provide. It cannot afford less. 
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FOREWORD 


The Subcommittee on National Security Staffing and Operations 
has been making a nonpartisan and professional study of the admin- 
istration of national security at home and in the field. This is the 
second in a series of staff reports being issued by the subcommittee. 

In the American system of government, the Secretary of State 
occupies a position of central importance. He is the President’s prin- 
cipal adviser on foreign affairs; ne often serves as Presidential agent 
in dealing with other governments ; he speaks with authority in declar- 
ing and explaining American foreign policy at home and abroad; he 
has heavy responsibility for coordinating the many elements of policy; 
and he directs the worldwide activities of the Department of State. 
As Congress fully appreciates, there is no substitute for a Secretary 
who is willing and able to exercise leadership in all our major policies 
toward other nations. The role of the Secretary of State, and the 
support given him by his Department, have therefore been at the 
heart of the subcommittee’s inquiry. 

In approaching its task the subcommittee has built on the work of 
its predecessor, the Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery. 

The present subcommittee has released testimony on the State 
Department by Secretary of State Rusk, Under Secretary of State 
Harriman, Deputy Under Secretary of State Crockett, and a number 
of eminent retired and active ambassadors who have combined work 
abroad with service in top State- Department posts. In addition, it 
has secured the views of other distinguished present and former Gov- 
ernment officials and students of the State Department and the policy 

E rocess. An initial staff report on the basic issues of the inquiry has 
een published, together with several background studies. 

This staff report, drawing upon the experience of recent years, 
makes certain suggestions about the role of the Secretary of State 
and his Department in the administration of the Nation’s foreign 
affairs. 

Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on 
National Security Staffing 
and Operations. 


January 20 , 1964 . 
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ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL SECURITY 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


I. Introduction 

It is not surprising that the departments often find a President’s way 
of doing business unsettling — or that Presidents sometimes view the 
departments almost as adversaries. 

A continuing dilemma, demanding a subtle appreciation on all sides of 
the needs of a President and the departments, is how to manage the 
Government so that Presidential business is transacted to his satisfaction, 
and so that the normal run of business, also vital to the national interest, 
can be transacted in a fashion suited to the needs of large scale 
organization. 

Initial staff report, Basic Issues, Subcommittee on National Security 
Staffing ana Operations, January 18, 1963 

The administration of national security is a vast and complex 
undertaking, full of enduring dilemmas which manifest themselves 
differently in every administration, depending on the operating style 
of the President and his key associates. 

The predecessor Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery con- 
centrated on the problems at the end of the Eisenhower Administration 
when its patterns of staffing and operations had given rise to certain 
characteristic difficulties. The Kennedy Administration tried to 
avoid highly institutionalized procedures, preferring a flexible, informal 
approach that fitted President Kennedy’s way of working. Like all 
administrations it took some time for its mode of operation to become 
set. Now the Nation has entered a new transition period with the 
Johnson Administration. 

The tragedy of November 22, 1963, emphasized the importance of 
continuity. The new President made clear that he would carry on 
the broad lines of national policy inherited from his predecessor. 
He showed that he would rely heavily on the staffs already brought 
together. The Government carried on well. 

But when a new President takes charge, many things have to change. 
We cannot expect the Johnson Administration to continue meeting 
substantive problems in exactly the same fashion as the Kennedy 
Administration, or to handle emerging administrative problems in 
the way the Kennedy Administration might have done, or to maintain 
the same officials indefinitely in their places. 

President Johnson was right and needed to emphasize continuity — 
especially in policy — during the early days of the transition. But 
the President — and his Secretary of State — should be free to adopt 
their own work methods and to select their own subordinates in order 
to meet their own needs and their own styles of decision and action. 
Inevitably, they will want to employ some new assistants and some 
new methods. This is as it should be. 
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While this is taking place, it seems timely to look at a question 
which each new administration has to answer: How can a Secretary 
of State and his Department best help the President? 


II. The Dilemma of the Secretary of State 

For I want you to know that I look upon the Department of State, 
under the President, as the central force in the framing and execution 
of the foreign policy of this country. * * * I shall look to this Depart- 
ment for initiative in proposal, energy in action, and frankness in advice. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, remarks to officers of the Department 
of State, December 5, 1963 


A Secretary of State’s duties are extremely heavy. 

He is a senior personal adviser to the President, both in private talks 
and at working sessions of the President’s inner councils. The impor- 
tance of this role has increased greatly with the new position of the 
United States in world affairs ana the coming of the cold war; the role 
has been complicated by the large place of military factors in the 
conduct of American foreign policy and the emergence of the Secretary 
of Defense as an important adviser on national security affairs — but 
with a necessarily different focus and responsibility. The Secretary 
of State is the only Cabinet officer primarily charged with looking at 
our nation as a whole in its relations to the outside world, and his 
perspective is needed in all major decisions of national security plan- 
ning and policy. 

Tne Secretary of State is also our ranking diplomat in dealing with 
foreign governments. As such, he stands at the intersection of affairs : 
advocate of American policies to other governments, and official 
channel of suggestions and protests about American policies from other 
governments — the hurricane over cancellation of SKYBOLT, the 
feathers that flew in the "chicken war” of 1963, and so on. Thus a 
Secretary is put in the awkward position of transmitting bad news and 
interpreting "the foreign point of view” to the President, to other 
agencies and to the Congress. A Secretary of State must often feel 
that he has the makings of an unwelcome visitor. 

At the same time, a Secretary serves as an administration spokes- 
man on American foreign policy to the Congress, to the country, and 
abroad. Furthermore, he is chief of the State Department and of 
the Foreign Service, and like other department heads, he is responsible 
to the President and accountable to the Congress. Finally, he is 
"Mr. Coordinator” — the superintendent, for the President, of most 
major activities affecting our relations with other countries. 

These roles can reinforce each other. At the White House his 
advice and counsel gain weight because he speaks for his Department, 
bringing its knowledge, experience, and expertise to bear on questions 
of concern to the President. His public statements and guidance to 
the Department and other agencies carry force because he is so often 
with the President. 

The Secretary’s roles can also be antagonistic. If he becomes too 
much a spokesman for the Department and the President comes to 
feel that ne has been "captured” by the bureaucrats, the Secretary’s 
credit as a Presidential adviser may be strained. But if the Secretary 
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spends too much time at the White House — or on the road as nego- 
tiator for the President — his direction of the Department may be 
impaired. 

A Secretary cannot escape his dilemma. 

To abandon his Department in order to spend time in the White 
House — an idea once seriously entertained by a recent Secretary — 
would cloud his title as adviser to the President. The Secretary’s 
comparative advantage as an adviser lies in the fact that he is much 
more than just another White House assistant. He is the head of a 
great department with a history and traditions stretching back almost 
175 years. In the councils of the President a Secretary ought to be 
the Department. 

However, to absorb himself in running the Department is no 
solution. No Secretary could afford to spend most of his time on 
departmental management while others advise the President on the 
critical issues of the cold war. And if he did, he would soon lose his 
effectiveness as personal adviser — as well as his real authority in the 
Department ana his influence on Capitol Hill. 

The modem Secretary of State is thus adviser, negotiator, reporter 
of trouble, spokesman, manager, and coordinator. This is all too 
much. Yet somehow he must handle it. He cannot just take any 
one piece of his job. He has to do the best he can with all his severs 1 
duties. None can be sacrificed — or wholly delegated to others. As 
a result some duties are bound to be shortchanged. Some things 
that need doing, by him, will be left to others — or left undone, for 
they will not have sufficient priority to crowd other things off his 
schedule. 

A Secretary of State lives with his dilemma, performing his mul- 
tiple duties as skillfully and as wisely as he can. But the dimensions 
of the job are becoming more than man-sized, and ways to ease his 
burdens are badly needed for the country’s sake as well as his own. 

To fortify a Secretary in the discharge of his duties, three conditions 
seem to be of cardinal importance: 

One: He needs to enjoy the unusual respect and support of 
the President. 

Two: He needs to have the assistance of a strong, well-staffed , 
well-run Department. 

Three: He needs to have relations with Congress which rein- 
force him as foreign policy leader. 


III. The President and the Secretary 

A President may, and will, listen to whom he wishes. But his relation- 
ship with the Secretary of State will not prosper if the latter is not 
accepted as his principal adviser and executive agent in foreign affairs, 
and the trusted confidant of all his thoughts and plans relating to them. 

Dean Acheson in The Secretary of State, issued by The American 
Assembly (1960) 

The attitude of a President toward his Secretary of State determines 
whether he can do the job a President needs done. A Secretary’s 
subordinates within the Department, his Cabinet colleagues, Congress, 
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and the officials of other governments soon discern the true relation- 
ship between him and the President. If a President is close to his 
Secretary, confides in him, and relies heavily on him, a Secretary has 
a chance to be a great Secretary. 

In our system, the President and the Secretary have mutual 
obligations. 

One, clearly, is a Secretary’s duty to keep the President promptly 
and fully informed so that he can handle major issues and crises in 
the nation’s foreign relations with as much freedom of Presidential 
choice as each situation allows. The President’s corresponding 
obligation is to make his decisions in a clear and reasoned way — 
providing as part of the decision itself the priority it is to receive — so 
the Secretary can carry on from where the President leaves off. 
A President should, of course, support his own decisions so strongly 
that action can follow from them. 

Another obligation is scarcely less important. It is a Secretary’s 
duty to assert his own position and exercise his proper interest across 
the whole contemporary front of foreign relations. The shoes are 
big: it is his duty to fill them if he can. The correlative obligation 
is that the President should be careful not to ask other officers to 
handle independently tasks which fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State. And he should be cautious about overruling the 
Secretary on matters that have been entrusted to him, for if other 
Cabinet officers find that they habitually can get satisfaction at the 
White House when they have lost out with the Secretary, the Secre- 
tary will not long be able to fulfill his responsibilities. 

A Secretary’s role requires that he be able to see the President 
whenever he believes he needs to — and see him alone when he wants 
to. The Secretary and the President need unhurried private occasions 
for frank talk about the more puzzling problems of foreign policy. 

All of this depends on a President’s confidence in his Secretary and 
a conviction that the Secretary can help him more than others in 
contending with the issues he sees ahead. 


IV. The Secretary and the Department 

This device of inviting argument between conflicting interests — which 
we can call the “foulup factor” in our equation of performance * * * 
needs some careful examination because there is, I think, a discernible 
and constantly increasing tendency to try to expand the intent of the 
system to the point where mere curiosity on the part of someone cr 
some agency, and not a “need to know” can be used as a ticket of admis- 
sion to the merry-go-round of “concurrences”. This doctrine, unless 
carefully and boldly policed, can become so fertile a spawner of com- 
mittees as to blanket the whole executive branch with an embalmed 
atmosphere. 

Robert A. Lovett, Statement before the Senate Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery, February 23, 1960 

At the heart of a Secretary of State's dilemma is his Department. 

The Department's growth would dismay even Mr. Parkinson. On 
the eve of our entry into World War II the Department employed 
^88 than 6,200 at home and overseas. Today, over 24,000 are on the 
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rolls (roughly 7,000 serving in the United States, and 17,000 abroad — 
including about 10,000 foreign nationals recruited locally). 

The Department’s burden of business is enormous. It operates 
some 274 posts abroad — embassies, legations, special missions, and 
consular offices. Its daily volume of telegraphic traffic includes about 
1,500 incoming and 1,500 outgoing cables, carrying more than 400,000 
words. 

In the vast new State building a Secretary sits amidst 2 Under 
Secretaries and 2 Deputy Under Secretaries, 13 Assistant Secretaries 
or their equivalent in charge of 13 Bureaus, over 30 Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries, more than 60 area and other Office Directors, and over 90 
Country Desk Officers, together with assorted advisers and special 
assistants, counselors and inspector generals, and emissaries from the 
agencies that lie only partly within the Secretary’s jurisdiction. 

As things are, the Country Desk Officer stands 7 or 8 levels down in 
the Department. Above him are: 

Deputy Office Director 
Office Director 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 

Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
Under Secretary for PoUtical Affairs 
Under Secretary 
The Secret ary 

In practice, no doubt, most business does not have to run the entire 
gauntlet. But, Secretary Rusk told the subcommittee: 

I would say * * * that inside of the Department our 
principal problem is layering. 

To illustrate his point Secretary Rusk gave this example: 

* * * when I read a telegram coming in in the morning, it 

E oses a very specific question, and the moment I read it I 
now myself what the answer must be. But that telegram 
goes on its appointed course into the Bureau, and through 
the office and down to the desk. If it doesn’t go down there, 
somebody feels that he is being deprived of his participation 
in a matter of his responsibility. 

Then it goes from the action officer back up through the 
Department to me a week or 10 days later, and if it isn’t the 
answer that I knew had to be the answer, then I change it at 
that point, having taken into account the advice that came 
from below. But usually it is the answer that everybody 
would know has to be the answer. 

To tie this unwieldy organization together, and relate it to AID, 
USIA, Defense, CIA, to the rest of the Government and to other 
governments, there are committees, boards, commissions and task 
forces — permanent, ad hoc, large, small, formal, informal, high-level, 
working level, intra-agency, inter-agency, and now inter-govern- 
mental. As Ambassador David Bruce told the subcommittee: 

If you want to see anybody in Defense or State, or any 
other department I know of, they seem to be perpetually on 
in committee meetings. 
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In the cold war the ability to act and react quickly is one of our most 
powerful weapons. A prompt move can dispose of a crisis right off 
the bat. But if officials are occupied in following routines, respecting 
petty procedures, chasing around for one “concurrence” after another, 
and spending hours in committee meetings until every last voice is 
heard, then the opportunity to act in time is lost. A stale product is 
the natural offspring of bureaucracy. 

The objective is clear and hard-hitting policies — but, as the old 
proverb goee, “the more cooks the worse pottage.” 

The Department is at once a burden and a source of strength to the 
Secretary. How can he turn it into less of a burden and more of an 
asset? How can the Department be made more manageable and 
therefore more of a help to the Secretary and to the President? 

Robert LovetL in his testimony to the predecessor subcommittee 
in 1960, put his finger on the problem: 

* * * the position of the individual in Government is 
being constantly downgraded. * * * Committees cannot 
effectively replace the decisionmaking, power of the indi- 
vidual wno takes the oath of office ; nor can committees pro- 
vide the essential aualities of leadership. * * * The au- 
thority of the individual executive must be restored * * * 

A Secretary could obtain more help from his Department by apply- 
ing the Lovett philosophy — placing responsibility and authority in the 
hands of individuals, expecting them to use it, and holding them 
accountable for their use of it. 

The need is for a determined effort in State to consolidate over- 
lapping functions, reduce layering, trim unnecessary staff, kill com- 
mittees, and make clear assignments of responsibility. 

In his testimony to the subcommittee, Secretary Rusk was stimulat- 
ing on this point. Referring to the regional bureaus, he spoke of the 
possibility of an experiment to eliminate the Office level, upgrade the 
Desk Officer, and strengthen the position of the Assistant Secretary. 

If the regional Office level could be abolished, a major layer in the 
Department hierarchy would be excised. This step would enable 
Desk Officers to report directly to regional Assistant Secretaries. A 
Desk Officer could be given greater responsibility for handling country 
problems, on the basis of general guidance. In this event, a Desk 
Officer should be the equal of an Ambassador in experience and 
judgment. As Secretary Rusk said: 

It seems to me that the man in Washington who spends 
all of his time brooding about a country like Brazil ought to 
be a man comparable in competence to the man who is Am- 
bassador to Brazil. 

If this were the situation, Assistant Secretaries could be freed to 
become what they were intended to be — assistants to the Secretary. 
They could take on more of the cross-cutting, ad hoc, and crisis prob- 
lems within their sphere of responsibility. It should be possible to 
eliminate excessive layering above the level of Assistant Secretary 
by appropriate understandings of the division of work among the top 
officers. 

If results of this sort should flow from the Secretary’s suggestions, 
these would help materially to meet Robert Lovett’s standard — 
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giving responsibility to individuals who are able, willing and expected 
to decide and act. 

One looks forward to an elaboration of Secretary Rusk’s ideas. 
Results, of course, will take time to show themselves, and experiments 
will take time to prove themselves. 

A further point: Progress in giving more authority for decision and 
action to individuals in the State Department sharpens the need for a 
free interplay of ideas — a lively give-and-take — between a Secretary 
and officers of the Department, so that they will know how their 
chief sees things and what he wants. Mutual understanding is the 
secret of effective teamwork. 


V. The Secretary and Interdepartmental Coordination 

♦ * * the coordination of policy * * * requires not only some under- 
standing of the main substantive aspects' of the policy, but also an 
appreciation of the subtle interconnections of various parts of the 
government that can come only from years of experience. More than 
that, it calls for a professional sympathy, a bond of mutual trust based 
on a common corporate loyalty, between those working in the several 
departments concerned. This is why we often make no progress toward 
coordination either by giving additional authority to a political executive 
or by legislating elaborate structures of interdepartmental coordination. 

Don K. Price, “Administrative Leadership”, Daedalus (Fall 1961) 

A President, with the help of his own Office, can coordinate national 
security policy and Operations — to the extent he takes command . 
The President’s own Special Assistant for National Security Affairs is 
indispensable in keeping the President informed about matters that 
may require his attention and in seeing that he is staffed on issues tha t 
he takes into his own hands. 

But the Secretary of State is a natural candidate for the coordinati ng 
role, when the President cannot perform it or does not choose to. 
The nature of the Secretary’s post leads him more than any other 
Cabinet officer to have a perspective closely approximating the 
President’s; moreover, for most of the things the Secretary wants to 
accomplish he must seek help from other agencies and departments — 
from Defense, Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, and the like; also, 
a Secretary has the job of conveying to other parts of the government 
foreign complaints about American policies and, if necessary, getting 
something done about them. 

A Secretary’s authority to command is confined to his own Depart- 
ment. In dealing with others, he can only request, or guide and 
influence. But given the full confidence and backing of the President, 
and given sturdy support by his Department, a Secretary will be able 
to assist his chief in tne tasks of coordination. 

This role is complicated, of course, by the jungle of interagency 
committees — the accustomed ground of bureaucratic warfare. 

A President and a Secretary, in coordinating national security 
planning and action, are critically dependent upon strong officers 
in the State Department who can get things done there, working with 
strong officers in the other departments and agencies. Interdepart- 
mental coordination calls for individuals in the several agencies who 
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have real authority and responsibility for executive operations, who 
know and trust each other, and who are in a position to staff out a 
problem in their own shop and get an answer, without having to go 
to one more committee. Coordination of policy is not readily 
achieved where one committee has to consult another. 

Delegation of Responsibility 

A Secretary of State, like a President, can give his personal attention 
to only a small number of the problems requiring coordinated inter- 
agency decisions and action. For the others — in quantity, the great 
majority — a Secretary's responsibilities must be delegated. 

Deputy Under Secretary of State Crockett spoke to this problem 
before the subcommittee: 

Within the Department itself, we have not yet found 
satisfactory methods of delegating the Secretary’s coordi- 
nating responsibilities to officials farther down the chain of 
command. 

In this connection, the Deputy Under Secretary told of certain steps 
being taken: A start has been made in establishing Desk Officers as 
the pivot for country working groups; experiments are being tried to 
designate regional Assistant Secretaries as chairmen of regional inter- 
agency policy committees. 

If Desk Officers were given authority and responsibility as chairmen 
of “country teams” in Washington, they would be able to respond to 
an Ambassador on his level concerning country problems. This 
would go far to meet a common complaint by American Ambassadors, 
namely that Washington takes too much time in answering their 
requests for instructions. Also, the Desk Officer could take the lead 
in forward country planning in collaboration with the Department’s 
Policy Planning Council, and increasingly with the Ambassador in 
the field. 

Assistant Secretaries, of course, have to earn the position of co- 
ordinators. They have to become men whose support is as valuable 
as their opposition is formidable, and if they ao, officers in other 
parts of the government could be expected to turn increasingly to 
them for guidance when difficult issues arise. To succeed, Assistant 
Secretaries need easy access to the Secretary, so that they can speak 
for him with confidence. They also need to cultivate the kind of 
rapport with their opposite numbers in the Defense Department and 
other national security agencies on which a common understanding 
of policy can be built. 

In developing the authority of Assistant Secretaries, the hand of 
the Secretary of State should be strengthened — not weakened. This 
requires that Assistant Secretaries should be considered assistants 
to the Secretary, and not additions to the White House staff. It 
also requires that any Presidential charge of authority should stipu- 
late that the coordinating responsibility of an Assistant Secretary 
is exercised on behalf of the Secretary. 
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Task Forces 

In the nature of things special problems and emergency situations 
adl for ad hoc arrangements. The task force has been a natural 
jsponse. As Secretary Rusk told the subcommittee: 

If we were to decide as a matter of theory that task forces 
are not the right answer, we would still have them because 
any President or Secretary of State is going to pull together 
people that he wants to have with him in advising him about 
what ought to be done in a given situation. 

A task force is an interdepartmental committee with extra “oomph.” 
ome task forces have had it; some have not. 

Experience to date suggests that a task force can be useful when the 
illowing conditions are satisfied: 

First: The task force should know for whom it is working and should 
ave a clear assignment — often difficult to achieve in Washington. 

Second: A task force must have a chairman — usually an Assistant 
ecretary or higher officer of the State Department — who will assume 
ersonal responsibility for the results. 

Third: A task force chairman needs access to the President and the 
lecretarv of State in order to make the work operationally significant. 

Fourth: A task force should be quickly and definitively disbanded 
rhen the conditions which prompted its establishment have lost their 
rgency. 

Access to Information 

* 

If the Secretary of State and his principal assistants are to perform 
Qain coordinating roles, they need the fullest possible access to the 
low of messages relating to national security. Information is a major 
ource of power. As things now stand, a Secretary of State may not 
iear of important developments until sometime after a number of 
•ther top military and civilian officials have been informed. This 
tate of affairs is not consistent with the responsibilities of the 
Secretary of State. 

The Department of State lacks adequate communications with 
nany countries of the world. This situation is incompatible with 
he national interest. The cost of fully modern communications is 
noderate (in comparison with the cost of even a minor military 
iperation in which we might become engaged as a result of poor 
communications), and the investment is one that should be made. 

Also, plans now being developed in the Executive Branch for a 
National Communications System should ensure that the needs of the 
secretary of State are fully met, and that the system, whatever the 
technical arrangements may be, is operated to his satisfaction. 
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VI. The Secretary and Senior Officers 

I think we can still say in these days, as in the past, that a good man 
is hard to find. 

I think when we find one who has judgment and courage and intellect 
and intuitiveness that ve should do everything we can to bring him 
along fast. We have to put him in situations w here he can be subjected 
to real pressure, where he has to take a position, w here he can add not 
only to his know ledge and experience but to his character at the same 
time * * * You have to give responsibility * * * you have to force the 
growth. 

General Lauris Norstad, Statement before the Senate Subcommittee 
on National Security Staffing and Operations, March 11, 1962 

A President and a Secretary of State require more officers in key 
national security jobs who have diversified experience and a wide 
perspective on policy. 

Today, the State Department at home and abroad needs a corpe 
of 400 to 500 men and women, all of whom are qualified for post* 
equivalent to that of Career Minister or higher. Some will b© citi- 
zens drawn from private life; there is a place for non-career appoint- 
ees who have unusual qualifications and who are called upon to 
serve one or more tours of duty. Most, however, should and will 
come from the Foreign Service. 

The personal qualifications required for top national security jobs are 
easy to state and hard to find. Among the main ones are: mature 
judgment that comes with long and varied experience and a good 
understanding and sense of history; the ability to lead and inspire 
subordinates; a “feel” for what is operationally significant in a situa- 
tion ; and a shrewdness in collecting and evaluating evidence. 

Officials who have long service but who do not measure up to the 
high standard demanded at the level of Desk Officer and above, should 
not be permitted to block the way up for those who do. In a Govern- 
ment as large as ours it usually should be possible to find posts where 
their experience will enable them to be useful, but in no case should 
mere seniority serve as a claim to a post exceeding a man’s abilities. 

Specialist vs. Generalist 

For some years there has been a rather sterile controversy over the 
relative merits in positions of high responsibility of the so-called 
specialist and the so-called generalist. The State Department and 
other national security agencies need both specialists ana generalists — 
specialists in economics, law, science, communications, and so forth, 
and generalists — men and women with good judgment. 

A generalist is a specialist who has widened his interests and sacri- 
ficed extreme specialization, with its rewards, for assignments pre- 
senting broader challenges, and the rewards associated with work 
covering much or all of the range of foreign policy. But a generalist 
needs a solid foundation in some specialty. Without it he will be 
all breadth and no depth and will lack the confidence that comes from 
mastery of a particular field — a confidence, by the way, that springs 
from an understanding that specialization seldom justifies a claim to 
speak with authority on complex issues. 

In the past, many of the most outstanding career officers of the State 
Department have been men who had made top-rank reputations in 
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international law, trade and finance, Soviet affairs, and so on. Today, 
the Department should have more officers who have made names for 
themselves in their own specialties and who are accepted as authorities 
by fellow workers in their own fields. But they cannot be recruited at 
the beginning rung of the Foreign Service ladder. If one is to earn a 
reputation of this kind he must complete a full program of graduate 
work, or its equivalent in terms of practical experience, and spend some 
time practicing his specialty before entering the Foreign Service. 
Ambassador Bruce addressed himself to this problem in his testimony 
to the subcommittee: 

I think it would be helpful if everyone in the Foreign 
Service started out by doing something else, and had some 
practical experience in business, and, if it were possible, in a 
profession — in both, or in one or the other. 

For example, if it were not for the pressure of wanting to 
get in at an early age, it certainly would be a good thing if 
one who is going into the Foreign Service had practiced law 
for 5 years — I found it enormously useful myself. 

The Foreign Service of course offers unique opportunities to develop 
certain specialties. But too few of the able young Foreign Service 
officers are allowed to spend enough time in one place or one line of 
work to become genuine specialists on the affairs of a country or region 
or subject, even though such specialization may provide a better 
foundation for high-level posts than a series of assignments designed 
to “broaden” a man’s experience. 

In short, “specialization,” properly understood, is not in conflict 
with the development of generalists, but one way of training people 
for broad responsibility. 

As Ambassador Samuel Berger correctly said to the subcommittee: 

* * * the great need in the Foreign Service is for more 
officers at the top — whether they are generalists or special- 
ists— who have drive and the kind of experience that enables 
them to relate one field to another. The Foreign Service 
has many bright and hard-working specialists and generalists: 
what it needs is to select, encourage, guide, ana train the 
most promising for appointment to the senior positions. 

Training vs. Experience 

The Government may be suffering currently from overconfidence 
in formal educative processes and an overestimation of the benefits 
of formal training. For the Foreign Service officer, and the officers 
of most other national security agencies, assuming a good educational 
background, experience is almost always the best teacher. 

Comparisons of time spent in training military officers can be quite 
misleading. In times of peace the military establishment is in being 
but not in full operation, while the Foreign Service is wholly engaged, 
and it can scarcely spare good people for formal education when it 
does not have enough good people to fill all the critical posts around 
the world. It does not follow, therefore, that the Foreign Service 
should have its own educational institutions, just because the military 
have theirs. 
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On the job training and experience are likely to be more “educa- 
tional” for Foreign Service officers than a year at an educational 
institution. Officers unable to derive wisdom from responsibility for 
real problems are not likely to grow while sitting in the classroom or 
in the library. 

This is not to say that formal educational opportunities have no 
place in the training of Foreign Service officers, but to put the utility 
of such opportunities in proportion to the benefits that can reasonably 
be expected. 

For some officers a chance to catch up with the advances in their 
fields of specialization or become acquainted with thinking and re- 
search in a field new to them may be useful. For this purpose, major 
reliance should, be placed on existing universities and research centers 
because the instruction is likely to be better than can be provided by 
a government institution with its special limitations. It is probable, 
furthermore, that such a use of existing universities and centers will 
cost the government less than an effort to create and maintain a high 
quality graduate school under federal auspices. 

For training related to government requirements, better use can 
be made of interagency job exchanges, like the State-Defense Officer 
Exchange Program. It is also possible that the mid-career and senior 
officer programs of the Foreign Service Institute could be strength- 
ened as a way of introducing officers to new and urgent government 
problems. 

Finally, the Service War Colleges, the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, the National War College, and such comparable 
programs as the NATO Defense College now provide opportunities 
for a number of Foreign Service officers ana officers from other 
agencies to study foreign affairs from a new perspective and in associa- 
tion with colleagues from the military services. Foreign Service 
officers who haveliad this experience are unanimous in their judgment 
that it was valuable. At small cost a few additional officers could 
be enrolled in these institutions. 

These suggested steps are modest. But they are practicable, and 
they are realistic in that they recognize that the most important educa- 
tion a Foreign Service officer obtains is on the job — working, in effect, 
as an apprentice to the top men in his field. 


VII. The Secretary and the Congress 

For methods and procedures at their best cannot abolish the deep 
difficulties of perception, of analysis, of judgment, of persuasion which 
confront our policymakers now and in the future. Organizational 
arrangements at their most ingenious cannot rub out the underlying 
differences of duty, interest, role, perspective, separating Presidency 
from officialdom — and separating both from Congress, for that matter. 

Richard E. Neustadt, Statement before the Senate Subcommittee 
on National Security Staffing and Operations, March 25, 1963 

In the American system, two men have the chief responsibility for 
the making and execution of foreign policy — the President and the 
Secretary of State. But Congress, too, has its responsibilities. 

Congress is constitutionally the creator of executive departments, 
the source of their statutory mandates, and the monitor of their 
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operations; it authorizes programs; it appropriates funds; it investi- 
gates the executive agencies; the laws it passes can help or hinder the 
government in recruiting and retaining good people; the Senate ad- 
vises and consents to treaties, and to appointments of Cabinet mem- 
bers, Ambassadors, and other top officials. 

In our governmental system the Secretaries of State and Defense 
and other department heads are not only responsible to the President, 
but they are also accountable to the Congress for the proper per- 
formance of their statutory duties — and for the very good reason 
that in our system we do not place unlimited confidence or authority 
in any one man. 

An illustration of how things can go wrong in the absence of execu- 
tive accountability is provided by Hitler’s Germany. Robert Lovett, 
on a postwar inspection trip to Germany, was told by a leading 
industrialist: 

* * * one of the reasons that the German economy collapsed 
and that the Wehrmacht was left inadequately supplied in 
the latter days was because under a dictatorship, once a de- 

[ mrtment head got the nod from Hitler, he went ahead as a 
ittle dictator and rode his particular hobby without criticism. 
There was no performance audit run on him as his program 
continued. 

Robert Lovett added this comment in his 1960 testimony: 

* * * if I had to choose between having a congressional com- 
mittee breathe on the back of my neck as a form of perform- 
ance audit and getting in the position as a department 
executive of riding some particular conviction or belief to 
the point of defeat I would choose a congressional hearing. 

And I still feel that way about it. Appearing before com- 
mittees is time consuming, it is exhausting, sometimes ter- 
ribly irritating, but on the whole, as long as we have our 
form of governmental system, I think it is a necessary part 
of it. 

Our system of government is a system of checks and balances, and 
despite occasional proposals, usually of academic origin, that we should 
trade it in on a parliamentary model nothing of the kind is going to 
happen. The problem is to make our system work better. 

It is obvious, as it long has been, that checking and balancing can 
produce controversy, ana sometimes a bruising battle. What is less 
obvious, perhaps, is that such a condition may reflect real differences 
of view about national policy — differences that need to be taken 
seriously. The 1963 Congressional debate over the. foreign aid pro- 
gram provides a contemporary case in point. 

By the nature of his post, a Secretary of State bears heavy responsi- 
bility for developing the support in Congress to sustain public policy. 
But this task is not without its special problems. 

For one, neither the Executive nor tne Congress are fully unified. 
Various executive departments and bureaus may act quite inde- 
pendently in dealing with the Congress. At the same time, the 
responsibilities of Congress are exercised to a large degree by individual 
committees in both Houses — for many purposes there is a multitude 
of little Congresses with which the executive agencies deal. This 
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situation creates hazards for a Secretary of State, who is trying to 
take the most general view of the national interest. 

Then, too, a Secretary of State’s duties put him in a world of 
knowledge different from the world the Congress inhabits. Members 
of Congress know a lot about what is happening abroad, but they 
know it differently from the Secretary and tne State Department, at 
a different time, and they see it first from their own perspective. 

In addition, a Secretary of State is the bearer ot bad tidings to 
Congress. He interprets complaints of foreign governments to its 
committees, and he often presses the case of a foreign government 
because he thinks it has a case and that Congress has in fact acted 
unwisely. A Secretary and his Department, thus, come to Capitol 
Hill as a kind of counsel for “the vast external realm” beyond our 
borders. There they confront members of Congress who are, in effect, 
counsels for the “folks back home” with the duty to represent them 
and to take care of their interests. 

The differences of concern and perspective separating Congress 
and the State Department lie at the root of many past difficulties. 
They will remain a source of trouble. Fortunately, most members of 
Congress agree with Edmund Burke's counsel to his Bristol constitu- 
ents: “Your representative owes you, not his industry only, but his 
judgment”; furthermore, there are a great many Senators and 
Representatives with long experience and good sense in national 
security matters; and, traditionally, Congress has handled vital 
defense and foreign policy issues in terms of our national interests. 
Fortunately, also, some officials in State — though too few — understand 
not only foreign policy, but Congress. 

Other things can be done. 

For example, the State Department can do more to inform members 
of Congress in advance of a crisis condition. There is always a 
tendency in the Executive Branch to let matters slide until trouble 
occurs. It is then too late, more often than not, to build the under- 
standing needed in support of a line of policy. In a crisis the appeal 
is for unity, and the appeal is almost always answered, but the con- 
sequences may be undesirable in terms of long-run cooperation, for 
Congress should not be put under the gun as a normal routine of 
Executive-Legislative relationships. 

Better use can be made of informal meetings for full, frank, and 
freouent exchanges. Some Secretaries and Under Secretaries of State 
in tne recent past have been skillful and effective in building an under- 
standing of national security policies through informal consultations 
with key members of Congress, especially in connection with matters 
too delicate for public discussion. Legislative liaison staffs cannot do 
this job. 

Better opportunities should be created for Congress to see national 
security issues “in the round.” As things now stand, defense and 
foreign policies are cut into jigsaw-puzzle pieces which are never put 
together. 

Except in the general terms of the State of the Union message and 
the Budget, national security information and program requests are 
presented to Congress in fragments. Congressional procedures 
compound the problem. The authorization process separates things 
that are, or should be, indivisible. At least five major Senate com- 
mittees handle pieces of national security policy. If the domestic 
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economic implications of national security are taken into account, as 
they should be, at least seven major Senate committees are involved. 
A similar situation exists in the House. 

To help meet this situation, Congress might create suitable occasions 
for the Secretaries of State and Defense and other high officials to 
make over-all presentations of national security policies and programs, 
and to respond to questions. One good time for such a joint appear- 
ance would be early in each session. An effort should be made to 
avoid imposing on Cabinet officials repeated presentations of the 
same material. 

Other useful steps could be taken to meet the problem of fragmenta- 
tion. Main committees can undertake to obtain more comprehensive 
testimony on policies and programs before they are divided up among 
subcommittees for detailed analysis. Closer working relationships 
between revenue and expenditure committees can be encouraged. 
In some cases, committees may need additional competent help from 
staff and consultants. 

But procedural improvements cannot solve the basic problem of 
Executive-Legislative relationships in national security affairs. For 
genuine differences of perspective stem from differences of respon- 
sibility. It is incumbent on members of Congress to recognize that 
these differences do exist and that both perspectives are legitimate. 
One cannot and should not ask Congressmen to ignore their own 
responsibilities, but one can ask that in this twentieth year since the 
onset of the cold war, members of Congress take pains to see the 
Secretary of State’s situation, his dilemmas and his legitimate con- 
cerns and to respect his perspective, even though often it will and must 
differ from theirs. 

And vice versa. 
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FOREWORD 


Under the Constitution, it is the responsibility of the Senate to 
advise and consent to appointments of Ambassadors. 

Probably not one American in ten could name the American Ambas- 
sadors to France, Germany, Russia, and Japan, let alone our Ambas- 
sadors to Cyprus, the Congo, and Malaysia, to pick a few contemporary 
trouble spots. But our Ambassadors — though the news stories seldom 
mention their names — are our representatives on the front lines of 
history, where a misstep may mean a costly setback or even a crisis 
endangering peace. 

As Congress recognizes, there is no substitute for the broadly- 
experienced Ambassador who exercises leadership of American govern- 
ment activities in his area, who makes a positive contribution to 
policy plans and operations, and who has reserves of judgment, nerve, 
and know-how to call upon in a pinch. 

From the start of its nonpartisan study of the administration ol 
national security, the Subcommittee on National Security Staffing 
and Operations has given major attention to the role of the modern 
American Ambassador in the conduct of our relations with other 
countries, and the support given him in Washington. 

The Subcommittee has received the counsel of ranking authorities 
in this country and in U.S. missions and military establishments 
abroad. It has released testimony on the office of Chief of Mission 
by Secretary of State Rusk, Under Secretary of State Harriman^ and 
Deputy Under Secretary of State Crockett. A series of published 
hearings and memoranda constitute a unique symposium of retired 
and active American Ambassadors — Ellis O. Briggs, H. Freeman 
Matthews, Edwin 0. Reischauer, David K. E. Bruce, Samuel D. 
Berger, George F. Kennan, Lincoln Gordon, Livingston T. Merchant, 
Edmund A. Gullion, and Foy D. Kohler. 

The Subcommittee has also published an historical study, The 
Ambassador and the Problem of Coordination, prepared by the 
Historical Studies Division of the Department of State. 

This Subcommittee staff report — companion to one issued earlier 
this year entitled The Secretary of State — makes certain findings about 
!he role of the Ambassador in assisting the President and the Secre- 
tary of State in developing and executing national security policy. 

Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on 
National Security Staffing 
and Operations. 

June 15 , 1964 . 
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ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL SECURITY 

THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 


I. The Ambassador’s Problem 

I am sorry to know nothing more of the subject than that letter after 
letter has been written to you thereon, and that the office is in possession 
of nothing more than acknolegements of your receipt of some of them 
so long ago as Aug. 1786. and still to add that your letter of Jan. 24. 
1791. is the only one received of later date than May 6. 1789. You 
certainly will not wonder if the receipt of but one letter in two years A 
an half inspires a considerable degree of impatience. 

Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson, Letter to William Carmichael, 
American Charg6 in Spain, Nov. 6, 1791 

Secretary Jefferson’s "impatience” with Mr. Carmichael is not likely 
to be echoed in 1964. Today the daily volume of telegraphic traffic 
alone between the State Department and the embassies is more than 
400,000 words. 

The jet plane and electronic communications, on the one hand, 
and America’s world involvements, on the other, have combined to 
complicate enormously and in part transform the role of American 
Ambassador. 

The traditional functions— negotiation, representation, and report- 
ing — have changed because issues can be referred rapidly to Wash- 
ington, or handled by officers coming from Washington, or decided in 
Washington in talks with visiting neads of state, prime ministers, 
foreign ministers, or other high officials. If all roads once led to 
Rome, all airways now lead to Washington. 

With respect to negotiation, the role of the modern Ambassador is 
much reduced — often he is but one part of a [negotiating team in a 
complex diplomatic operation. If an issue is of some importance, the 
matter will probably be handled directly between the Department of 
State and tne Foreign Office, with the Ambassador [playing an in- 
termediary or supporting role. When (the Ambassador conducts 
negotiations, he will receive detailed instructions. To be sure, the 
modem Ambassador is not a mere onlooker — his advice will be sought. 
Particularly men in remote posts, off diplomacy’s beaten tracks, or 
assigned to countries not at the top level of Washington concern, 
have some scope in practicing the art of negotiation. Even so the 
cables run hot and heavy, and it is a far cry from the dav when an 
Ambassador had to operate alone for long periods, guicled by his 
own wisdom and wit, with very general instructions. 

With respect to representation, it used to be that an Ambassador 
represented his sovereign at the court of the other sovereign. Now 
things are different. An Ambassador still has the tedious round of 
official parties and entertainment. He must still participate in the 
pomp and ceremony of official life. But he must also hold the hands 
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of newsmen, open doors for businessmen, and attend to visiting 
Congressmen. Besides, today’s Ambassador is expected to get away 
from the capital and to acquire first-hand knowledge of the country’s 
political, social and economic life. What the people are saying is often 
more important than the gossip of high society, and his business suits 
and even more informal attire may wear out sooner than his white tie 
and tails. 

Posts, of course, vary greatly. In an emerging African nation, the 
host government may turn to the American Ambassador for advice on 
economics, or administration, or military affairs, or even internal 
political matters which would seldom, if ever, be sought by older and 
more established governments. In some areas, work with regional 
and international organizations is an added dimension for American 
diplomacy. 

With respect to reporting, 50 years ago it may have been sufficient 
to cover the affairs of the court and the capital. No more. Now 
an Ambassador is called upon to view the society as a whole, to analyze 
the forces working for change, and to relate the problems of his 
country to wider problems and policies. Hence his reports must 
penetrate more deeply while the horizon of relevance has widened — 
and at tue same time the number of reporters other than the Ambas- 
sador has grown with the number of agencies making up the American 
establishment. 

Thus each of the elements of an Ambassador’s traditional responsi- 
bility has altered. Meanwhile, a new executive role has been laid 
upon our Ambassadors. Since World War II the American Executive 
Branch has reproduced itself abroad in something approaching its 
full panoply of separate agencies — with all that implies in terms of 
overlapping jurisdictions, incompatible assignments, mutual jeal- 
ousies, surplus staff, and the ruminations of innumerable committees. 
Not only State, but AID, USIS, the service attaches (Army, Navy, 
and Air Force), military assistance advisory groups (MAAGS), CIA, 
Treasury, Agriculture, science attaches, and the Peace Corps may 
be found at our major posts. There may also be an area military 
commander. 

In Britain, for example, with which we have old ties and many 
common interests, at least 44 American agencies are represented in 
the Embassy. In the Soviet Union, where the “court” is still a 
dominating fact of life, the American mission more nearly resembles 
the classic embassy with limited tasks. In Korea our involvement 
is recent but very deep and the American establishment includes 
sizable American forces and military bases as well as a host of civilian 
agencies. 

Except for the Communist bloc and a few small posts where our 
responsibilities are limited, the number of agencies and operating 
programs demands on-the-spot coordination and central supervision, 
lest inter-agency pulling and hauling dissipate American influence. 

To meet this need Washington has turned to the Ambassador, 
whose authority is reinforced by his Presidential appointment and 
diplomatic precedence. Gradually, if unevenly, since World War II, 
the Truman, Eisenhower, and especially the Kennedy Administrations 
have tried to build the Ambassador’s coordinating role into our tradi- 
tion and get it accepted in the day-to-day operations of government 
agencies. 
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But Washington giveth and Washington taketh away. In theory, 
the Ambassador is now more than primus inter pares. He is the active 
leader and director of American policies and programs. But practice 
often falls short, not least because Washington frequently undercuts 
the leadership and direction it asks him to provide. 

In principle, our modern Chiefs of Mission are, like the President 
they serve, chief executives of large complex establishments, and as 
their other roles have changed — sometimes diminishing — this new 
executive role has come to the fore. 

The result may be called the Ambassador’s dilemma. 

One: He is expected to perform his traditional diplomatic functions 
in a most untraditional setting, with less independence and less 
policy authority than Ambassadors once exercised — and with far 
more people under foot; 

Two: He is expected to contribute to the policy process from the 
perspective of a single-country mission, while those at home who 
have to make the policies treat almost nothing as a single-country 
problem ; 

Three: He is expected to serve as leader and coordinator of his 
“country team” while lacking power or even much influence over the 
budgets, the personnel systems, the reporting requirements, and the 
operating policies of many of the field staffs theoretically subordinate 
to him. 

His dilemma places a great burden on an Ambassador and ways 
must be found to improve and increase the support Washington 
gives him. 


II. The President and the Ambassador 

I have made choice of [John Doe], a distinguished citizen of the United 
States, to reside near the Government of Your Excellency in the quality 
of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America. He is well informed of the relative interests of the two coun- 
tries and of the sincere desire of this Government to cultivate to the fullest 
extent the friendship which has so long subsisted between them. My 
knowledge of his high character and ability gives me entire confidence 
that he will constantly endeavor to advance the interests and prosperity 
of both Governments and so render himself acceptable to Your Excellency. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, Letter of Credence of an Ambassador 
to a Chief of State, 1964 

An Ambassador is the personal representative of our Chief of State 
and Government to the Chief of State to whom he is accredited. 

In fact, however, most Ambassadors have only a remote relation to 
a President himself and are not recognized as members of his intimate 
official famijhr. The very multitude of Ambassadors is one of the 
problems. Since 1960 the number of Chiefs of Mission to other gov- 
ernments has burgeoned over the one hundred mark, and this is too 
many for any President to know well. 

A Chief of Mission customarily works in the framework of the State 
Department; he reports to the Department; his salary and adminis- 
trative support come from the Department. The source of his in- 
structions is normally the Secretary of State, acting for the President, 
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or, in appropriate cases, an Assistant Secretary of State, acting for the 
Secretary. This is as it should be. 

But, in practice, an Ambassador needs status as the President’s man. 
Present and former Ambassadors emphasized in testimony to the Sub- 
committee that a chief asset an Ambassador can bring to his job is the 
reputation for having the special confidence and trust of the President. 
Wnen an Ambassador overseas negotiates, or speaks in private or in 
public, his audience needs to feel that he has the confidence and speaks 
with the authority of the President of the United States. 

It is to the advantage of a President himself to have direct knowl- 
edge of his Chiefs of Mission. Under Secretary of State Averell 
Harriman made this comment to the Subcommittee: 

The more Ambassadors that the President knows person- 
ally and has confidence in, the easier it is for him to act on the 
advice which comes from that embassy. 

More Presidential directives stating that the Ambassador is the 
personal representative of the President are not likely to help. What- 
ever can be done in this regard by Presidential letter or order has 
already been accomplished by the successive efforts of the last three 
Presidents. 

It is an advantage, of course, when a President has known some of 
his appointees at an earlier time. But no President is likely to be 
widely acquainted with members of the Foreign Service, especially 
with those at the deputy chief of mission (DCM) level who ought to 
be the main source of candidates. In these circumstances, the De- 
partment of State should make a special effort to bring promising 
career candidates to the personal attention of a President. j 

Fortunately, in our time, good men do not lack occasions to dis- 
tinguish themselves, to become known to a President, and to win his 
respect. 

Beyond that, the Department of State, the White House, and an 
ambassadorial appointee should cooperate to make the relationship 
of President and Ambassador more than routine. Hopefully, a 
President will come to know his key Chiefs of Mission at least as well 
as he does his top Washington officials and chief military leaders. I 


III. The Modern Ambassador: Diplomat 

Confidentially, and you must not betray my radical statement, it is a 
crime the way the higher staffs submerge the staffs and units below them 
with detailed instructions, endless paper reports and other indications of 
unfamiliarities with troop doings. I have come almost to feel that my 
principal duty as a Commander is to be out with the troops protecting 
them against my own staff * * * I have gotten to the point where the 
sight of paper inflames me. 

Brigadier General George C. Marshall, Letter to Major Paul E. 

Peabody, April 6, 1937 

The modern Ambassador plies his diplomatic trade with less auton- 
omy than in earlier days. But he is still the spearhead of American 
influence abroad. A President and a Secretary of State, in setting 
and maintaining our national course, are heavily dependent upon him 
for advice and help. And no quantity of messages and visitors from 
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Washington can take the place of an Ambassador’s personal judgment 
and effectiveness in the field situation. 

There are many ways in which Washington could fortify our 
Ambassadors in the exercise of their diplomatic responsibilities: 

A clear signal on national policies from Washington. — An Ambassa- 
dor cannot be effective if he is kept guessing about the policies of the 
administration he serves. And national policy begins at home. 

A scarcity of documents is not the problem, they superabound — 
State Department Guidelines, Internal Defense Plans, Long-Range 
Assistance Studies, AID Program Books, USIS Country Plans, 
Military Assistance Five-Year Plans, and for some countries, Na- 
tional Policy Papers (NPP). 

The underlying difficulty is found elsewhere. It consists in the 
frequent failure of Washington to provide a timely, coherent, ap- 
proved policy fine and to give the reasoning behind its action — and 
inaction. Ambiguity of policy is bound to result in missed oppor- 
tunities to protect our position in situations abroad. It encourages 
those who do not have responsibility to jump across lines and get into 
the act, often, in the process, making a bad situation worse. It 
means that Washington speaks with too many — and conflicting — 
voices. This has been so under every administration. 

A strong rear echelon at headquarters. — One recurrent complaint of 
American Ambassadors is that Washington takes too much time in 
replying to communications from the field. 

The way to combat this blight is to provide an Ambassador with a 
strong working counterpart in the State Department who can over- 
come bureaucratic procedure, get things done fast in the Department 
and with other agencies, and reply to the Ambassador — if necessary 
within a few hours. Yet an Ambassador’s usual counterpart in Wash- 
ington — the Country Desk Officer — may not have real authority to 
staff out an issue, even within the State Department, and, beyond 
that, he is seldom the equal of the Ambassador in experience and judg- 
ment. As Ambassador Foy D. Kohler told the Subcommittee: 

I personally have a great deal of sympathy for the idea that 
Secretary Rusk put forward, here, that the level of backup 
of the embassies abroad ought to be raised, supplemented, so 
that you in fact have a kind of duplicate of our mission here, 
backing us up. 

A loosening of Washington’s apron-strings. — All too often an 
experienced envoy in the field is second-guessed by a junior official in 
Washington who is less qualified to judge either the issue or the 
tactics. Within the limits of general guidance and instructions, an 
Ambassador should have broad discretion as to the timing, form, and 
level of approach to the government to which he is accredited. It 
is plain, however, that Washington “overinstructs'’ its Ambassadors. 
In part, to be sure, this may be the fault of an Ambassador. As 
retired Ambassador and former Deputy Under Secretary of State H. 
Freeman Matthews told the Subcommittee: 

I made it a practice never to seek instructions unless I 
was either in doubt as to policy or felt that the weighty 
reinforcement of Washington instructions would enhance 
the chances of success in obtaining our objectives. * * * I 
have felt that too often Ambassadors have shown too much 
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caution or timidity, usually those with lesser experience or 
unfamiliarity with the way wheels mesh and grind in Wash- 
ington and what is involved in getting out an instruction to 
the field. 

It is obvious that an Ambassador's first job is to carry out his 
instructions. The problem is to find a balance between the extremes 
of overinstruction, on the one hand, and freewheeling, on the other. 
On many occasions, an Ambassador can usefully indicate to Wash- 
ington that he intends to act in a certain way by a certain date, 
unless otherwise directed — a practice known in the Navy’s book as 
“UNODIR.” 

A curb rein on special Washington emissaries. — There appears to be 
a belief in Washington that some alchemy of jet travel will convert 
indecisiveness in Washington to decisiveness in the field. It would 
be better on many occasions for Washington to make up its mind and 
to issue appropriate instructions to its Ambassador. The special 
negotiator has a role when highly technical issues must be worked 
out or when a matter arises of great sensitivity or difficulty, requiring 
the presence of someone clearly outranking the Ambassador andf, most 
important, closely associated with the President’s current thinking. 
But the practice of commuter-trips by special emissaries is now clearly 
overdone, and a serious consequence is to erode the prestige and 
authority of an Ambassador in the eyes of the local government. 

Discouragement of back-door approaches to Washington. — Sometimes 
when a foreign government has taken a matter up with the American 
Ambassador without receiving satisfaction, it has used its Washington 
embassy to press its claim. And worse, the maneuver has sometimes 
worked. It goes without saying that the authority of our Ambassador 
is not enhanced in the process. If Washington decides that a con- 
cession should after all be made, our Ambassador should normally 
be permitted to take the matter up again in his own way and to use 
the occasion to strengthen his own position in the eyes of the local 
government as a person of influence in his government. 

A related point was mentioned to the Subcommittee by retired 
Ambassador Ellis O. Briggs: 

I have detected across the years a tendency on the part 
of the Department of State to call in the foreign ambassador 
and give him good news to convey to his government, but to 
instruct the American Ambassador in the field to break the 
bad news to the foreign government. I have had it happen 
to me time and again. 

A damp-doum on the open mouth policy. — The tendency of touring 
juniors to talk is a perennial problem. An official who would be 
scarcely visible in a group photograph of the Washington hierarchy 
and who could not attract an audience anywhere in the United State? 
on the basis of his own reputation is understandably flattered to find 
attentive audiences abroad, where, unlike the United States, there 
may be a correlation between the length of a man’s title and his 
importance. The resulting clutter of speeches is, as Ambassador 
David Bruce told the Subcommittee, “sometimes extremely dis- 
ruptive.” 

Ordinarily — visits of the President or the Secretary of State and a 
handful of other officials anart — an Ambassador, not a tronno of 
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visiting firemen, should be the spokesman for the American govern- 
ment. Once the firemen have left, an Ambassador may have an 
unnecessary and difficult job of tidying up, not to mention the fact 
that the value of his own words may have been depreciated by the 
prolixity of his departed guests. 

A non-stop fight against over-reporting . — The in-boxes of Washington 
and the field are overflowing with papers — thoughtful and otherwise. 
To the degree that we overburden Washington as audience, and the 
field as source, with broadside reporting, we reduce the time available 
in both places to work on things that matter to Presidents and 
Ambassadors. 

Professor Richard Neustadt said to the Subcommittee: 

I suspect that while nuclear weapons have introduced a 
new dimension of risk, another dimension of risk has been 
introduced by typewriters, mimeograph machines, radio, 
telegraph, and telephone. Choking people to death with 
information is one of the oldest bureaucratic techniques known 
to man. Never have there been such opportunities as now. 

Occasional efforts to correct over-reporting will not yield lasting 
results. The fight must be waged continuously. Ambassador David 
Bruce spoke to this problem before the Subcommittee: 

With the growth of traffic between countries and in- 
creasing population, I see no way to control the flood of paper 
except from the standpoint of requirements. The essential 
has to be separated from the nonessential ; for example, re- 

E orts should not be asked for on things which substantively 
ave little importance. In other words, requirements ought 
to be screened down as far as it is possible to screen them. 

Reporting for action purposes should be pithy and to the point. 
Reporting for information purposes must be increasingly analytic if 
it is to be useful to the policy maker. In addition, a disciplined 
restraint needs to be exercised by both the senders and the receivers 
of messages. Without such restraint, even the best definition of 
requirements will be ineffective in holding down the volume of words. 


IV. The Modern Ambassador: Adviser 

In thinking about problems of administration, too much attention 
tends to be paid to system and perhaps too little to men and their rela- 
tionships. System is obviously important. But policy is not the product 
of a system. It is the product of responsible men who are in touch with 
one another. 

General Lauris Norstad, Statement before the Senate Subcommittee 
on National Security Staffing and Operations, March 11, 1963 

Basic policy decisions will continue to be made in Washington — 
for obvious reasons. Yet it is up to the Ambassador to make clear 
to Washington what he believes is needed in his country of assign- 
ment, and what he thinks is likely to work. The advice of our 
Ambassadors should be significant in shaping policy, and could be 
more important than it has been in the past. 
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Since an Ambassador contributes to the policy process from the 
perspective of a single-country embassy, his advice may often appear 
parochial or irrelevant — and sometimes it is just that. His ability 
to give helpful counsel, and to get attention paid to it by policy 
officers in Washington, depends ip great measure on seeing his country 
problems in the perspective of American policy as a whole. 

Consultation 

Today more than ever before our Ambassadors need to keep in 
dose touch with thinking in Washington. They should frequently 
return to Washington — probably in the usual case for a week or ten 
days of consultation two or three times a year — although it may be 
desirable to alternate now and then with their deputies. It is false 
economy, as Congress should note, to skimp on such consultations: 
the cost should be more than offset by improved understanding 
between Washington and the fidd. 

Retired Ambassador and former Under Secretary of State Living- 
ston T. Merchant put it this way to the Subcommittee: 

* * * I am satisfied that unless you periodically and 
frequently, as an Ambassador, reimmerse yourself in both the 
atmosphere and the stream of policymaking in Washington, 
you can become quite rapidly removed from reality. 

Moreover, I think the signature at the bottom of an 
Ambassador's telegram is or can be certainly more impressive 
with the President and the Secretary and the top hierarchy of 
the Department and the top officials of other Government 
agencies principally concerned if there is a continuing, 
personal, restored relationship. 

Planning 

Consultation is also a key to better use of the embassy in planning. 

A mystique has grown up around the idea of planning which favors 
the notion that planning requires talents found only in Foggy Bottom. 
Although the comprehensive planning paper, in which all contingencies 
are itemized (except the ones circumstances will produce) and all 
possible courses of U.S. action are carefully delineated (except the one 
we will actually follow), may be useful, its importance is vastly 
overestimated. It is partly because “comprehensiveness” has 
triumphed in planning circles that Presidents and Secretaries of State 
are properly skeptical about endorsing country and regional plans. 
The planner's world too often has a dream-like logic. 

To be sure, foreign affairs, like defense, now involves large programs 
with long lead-times. The Executive Branch must budget and Con- 
gress must appropriate on the basis of plans and programs drawn up 
well in advance of the circumstances to be faced. Detailed planning 
is therefore necessary, although it probably has been carried too far 
in some areas. In this connection it is well to bear in mind the warning 
of Wilfred J. McNeil, former Comptroller of the Defense Department: 

An effort to be too accurate or too precise can get the real 
objective lost in the details. 
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Yet it is a matter of importance that we improve our capabilities for 
intelligently relating programs to basic national policies. 

No one should be misled by this activity. It does not provide a 
preview of events to come. A plan is nothing but today’s best guess 
about what and where next year’s campaigns will be and what re- 
sources will be required to wage them. It should be as good as 
possible but it will seldom, if ever, be more than a rough guide to 
action, and it should have flexibility built into it. 

In this connection the State Department’s Policy Planning Council 
is working with officers at home and abroad on a series of strategic 
studies, called National Policy Papers, intended to be operational 
plans governing all U.S. programs in certain critical countries. It is 
to be hoped that these papers will help prepare Washington and the 
field for prompt and flexible responses to the unforeseen dangers and 
opportunities that the future will surely bring. 

Planning in the sense of detailed programs is not a cure-all and may 
be a narcotic. The conduct of foreign affairs will continue to be 
mainly a matter of detecting changes promptly and of devising action 
quickly and appropriately. No plan is a satisfactory substitute for a 
strategic and tactical sense, though it may be essential as a basis for 
building capabilities. A sense of strategy that cuts to the heart of 
an issue is the vital element and it is not likely to express itself in the 
form of “comprehensive” papers — the appropriate image is the 
scalpel not a filing case or, for that matter, an IBM computer. 

Seen in this light, as the shaping of strategy and the building of 
capabilities, an Ambassador and his staff should have important 
contributions to make to policy planning. Their involvement in 
operations, so often cited as an obstacle to their participation in 
planning, is, or, should be, a positive advantage. For it is in the 
course of actual operations that opportunities are discovered and 
weaknesses in our position detected. This does not mean, of course, 
that a field commander will not be overruled by GHQ or an Ambassa- 
dor by his President and Secretary of State. It does mean that they 
should not treat lightly the insights and advice of their men on the 
spot. If these men offer few insights and poor advice the cure is 
not to disregard them but to move them — or remove them. 

Given the ease and velocity of modern travel and communications, 
Washington and the field should be able to collaborate more easily 
than ever before on both parts of the planning task — the making of 
guiding decisions and the preparation of country and regional pro- 
grams. Officers from Washington and from the field should fre- 
quently work together — in both places — and State should be en- 
couraged to seek funds from Congress adequate to permit such 
collaboration. 
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V. The Modern Ambassador: Executive 

* * * Government has now become gigantic at the very moment in 
history when time itself is not merely a measure, or a dimension, but 
perhaps the difference between life and death * * * This huge orga- 
nization would be hard enough to run if authority were given where 
responsibility was placed. Yet, that frequently is not the case. 

Robert A. Lovett, Statement before the Senate Subcommittee on 
National PoUcy Machinery, February 23, 1960 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk made this comment to officers of the 
State Department in 1961: 

If the Department of State is to take primary responsibility 
for foreign policy in Washington, it follows that the Ambassa- 
dor is expected to take charge overseas. 

Because an Ambassador serves as the personal representative of the 
President — and because his primacy in the mission has been affirmed 
in directives by three Presidents — that might seem to take care of 
the problem. But it does not. 

The catch is this: in practice, the primacy of an Ambassador among 
American representatives is no more fully accepted than the primacy 
of the State Department with respect to matters administered by 
other agencies. A military assistance advisory group (MAAG), for 
example, which is deep in operations and has its own reporting line 
to the Pentagon, does not welcome an Ambassador stepping between 
it and the Pentagon on matters of budget, program, personnel, or 
operations. The political counselors and other members of the 
diplomatic staff, however, have no line of reporting except through 
the Ambassador; they are fully dependent on him, and naturally 
have great interest in supporting him. Other elements fall some- 
where between these two positions. USIS is closer to the diplomatic 
position, while CIA comes closer to the MAAG position, ana AID is 
somewhere in the middle. 

Important elements of our major missions thus look beyond the 
Ambassador to intermediate headquarters or Washington for guid- 
ance, support, and staff, and their loyalties tend to run in the same 
direction. This fact was recognized in President Kennedy’s 1961 
letter to Chiefs of Mission: 

Needless to say, the representatives of other agencies are 
expected to communicate directly with their offices here in 
Washington, and in the event of a decision by you in which 
they do not concur, they may ask to have the decision re- 
viewed by a higher authority in Washington. 

The differences of concern and loyalty separating elements in & 
modern diplomatic mission are the cause of much past difficulty, dis- 
tracting interagency rivalry, and confusion of effort. They will 
continue to be a source of trouble. On specific issues, however, an 
Ambassador’s support may be useful and this strengthens his’ in- 
fluence. It is also evident that a strong Ambassador can do a great 
deal to pull a mission together and give the American effort in a country 
focus and impact. He is the “boss” — if he wants to be and works 
at it — until and unless he is overruled by Washington. 
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The Country Team 

Each Ambassador struggles afresh to make the units and people he 
finds around him work in ways which match his idea of what is needed. 

Many Ambassadors have found the country team concept a helpful 
coordinating technique. “Country Team” entered the language via 
the Clay Paper in 1951 — an interdepartmental agreement providing 
that the Ambassador and the heads of the military and economic aid 
programs were to “constitute a team under the leadership of the 
Ambassador.” 

The country team concept was introduced in many embassies during 
the 50’s, and has generally been used to good advantage. The pru- 
dent Chief of Mission composes the country team meeting according 
to his own view of the scope and priorities of the job facing him. If 
skillfully managed and chaired by strong Ambassadors, country team 
meetings can be useful — to assure regular consultation by an Ambas- 
sador with his key civilian and military advisers, to give each adviser 
his say, and to provide a set procedure for an Ambassador to hear 
conflicting viewpoints before committing himself. 

Yet, like other inter-agency committees, some country teams axact 
a toll by diluting the authority of the Ambassador, obscuring the 
responsibility for getting things done, slowing decision-taking, and 
generally wasting time. The itch to get in the act — what Robert 
Lovett has called the “foulup factor in our equation of performance” — 
plagues the field as well as Washington. 

It is worth commenting that the purposa of the country team has 
become at least as much to make the ambassadorship serve the needs 
of the members of the mission as to make the latter serve the former. 
In a 1960 circular instruction, Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
gave this warning: 

* * * The country team concept which is used to such 
excellent advantage in many countries as a vehicle of coordi- 
nation under the leadership of the Ambassador must not be 
permitted to become a vehicle for decisions which are in the 
final analysis the responsibility of the Chief of Mission. 

Wisely, the Department of State has opposed mandatory introduc- 
tion of the country team technique, on the assumption that Chiefs of 
Mission should be free to exercise their discretion as to the best co- 
ordinating methods for the task in a given country. 

Where there is an area commander of U.S. forces, for example, a 
critical factor is the direct relationship between the Ambassador and 
the commander. It is obvious that a Chief of Mission is not going to 
interfere in the conduct of campaigns and troop training, but he can 
help the commander function within general U.S. policy. Speaking 
of the embassy and U.S. forces in Japan, Ambassador Edwin O. 
Reischauer made this comment before the Subcommittee: 

Actually, we have an extremely close relationship. We 
have a country team which formalizes this relationship, but 
the essence of it is the fact that the commander of the U.S. 
forces in Japan * * * and I are in very close contact. 

It is like the traditional school, one person at each end of 
a log. We are two people at each end of a sofa, and we get 
together all of the time and talk over each of our prob- 
lems * * * 
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Similarly, in a country where our Ambassador finds himself dealing 
with a commander of NATO forces — or United Nations forces — his 
personal relationship with the commander may be a key to accomplish- 
ment. 

Next Steps 

If the Ambassador is to play the supervisory and coordinating role 
which postwar Presidents have verbally assigned him, the time has 
arrived to strengthen his hand. The following steps commend 
themselves: 

First: Arrangements could be made which permit an Ambassador, 
as part of a State Department review at Budget Bureau invitation, 
to comment on proposed annual and supplemental budget and program 
requests for activities of all departments and agencies affecting his 
assigned country. He could be permitted to raise objections regarding 
the foreign policy implications of the programs, where appropriate. 
This would bring the Ambassador into one of the key coordinative 
processes in government, the budget process. Such a possibility is 
now under study in the Executive Branch. The arrangement would 
reinforce an Ambassador’s authority by increasing the dependence 
of the various mission elements on him. At the same time, such 
advance information would help him in his forward planning. 

Second: It should become standard practice to consult with an 

Ambassador prior to the assignment of key representatives of other 
agencies to his embassy and prior to the designation of a commander 
of U.S. forces who will be stationed in the country. Such advance 
consultation is a sensible form of insurance where the quality of the 
relationship between an Ambassador and an appointee is a critical 
factor. 

Third: President Kennedy’s 1961 letter to Chiefs of Mission 
includes this paragraph: 

If in your judgment individual members of the Mission are 
not functioning effectively, you should take whatever action 
you feel may be required, reporting the circumstances, of 
course, to the Department of State. 

To enhance an Ambassador’s authority in this connection, Ambassador 
Merchant made this useful suggestion: 

* * * when an Ambassador is appointed to his post, and 
periodically when he is back in Washington, I think that he 
should go around and talk to the heads of the other depart- 
ments and agencies who have representatives attached to 
his embassy, and establish the understanding that the head 
of that other department or agency will without argument 
withdraw and replace an individual representative of his 
department or agency if the Ambassador discreetly and 
privately communicates to him that he is dissatisfied with his 
performance or his attitude or his cooperation in the mis- 
sion. * * * then you give effectively to representatives of the 
other agencies a sense of uncertainty as to whether their sole 
source of future preferment is the head of their own agency. 

Fourth: Ways should be found to give an Ambassador more 

freedom to use the good officers in his own mission where they are 
most needed. Under present practices, with each department and 
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agency staffing its own overseas posts, each Washington headquarters 
tries to put its best people in its most critical spots around the world. 
As a result, talents are unevenly distributed and any one mission will 
have a limited number of first-rate officers. It is obviously important 
that an Ambassador have considerable flexibility to use his best people 
in the most urgent tasks. In recent years, Washington agencies, like 
mother hens, cluck too much when an Ambassador dares reassign one 
of their chicks. 

Fifth: Chiefs of Mission should take the lead in jogging Washington 
to trim excess field staff and consolidate overlapping jobs. In par- 
ticular, the administrative complement in a mission — often more 

g enerous than is needed — should be held down. Understaffing can 
e the best staffing. If officers have more to do than they can pos- 
sibly do, they are more likely to do what is important. 

Sixth: In some missions economic activities can be further in- 
tegrated. For example, an embassy’s economic section and the 
AID mission can be placed under the direction of a single officer who 
is both Minister for Economic Affairs and director of the AID mis- 
sion. This practice has proved its worth in many posts. 

Seventh: Too many military representatives report directly to the 
Ambassador — a situation which tends to weaken rather than strength- 
en their position in the mission. Serious thought should be given to 
a single Defense Attach^ designated by the Department of Defense — 
who could be an officer of the U.S. military service that was also the 
most important U.S. service in the country or area — with such as- 
sistants as needed from the three services. 

Eighth: In missions where military problems are important, 

Foreign Service Officers with relevant experience and other quali- 
fications to assist with politico-military problems are being assigned 
to the Ambassador, sometimes as special assistants. This appears 
to be a helpful approach to problems of political-military coordination, 
and should be encouraged. 

Ninth: On many fronts our government is seeking to accomplish 
its goals through regional programs and international agencies, but 
it has not yet taken adequate steps to relate the American country 
mission and program (AID, MAAG, USIA and Cultural Exchange) 
to multilateral efforts. This is a complicated and emotionally charged 
area that warrants careful appraisal. 

Tenth: If an Ambassador is to meet his responsibilities, he needs 
swift, secure and survivable communication with Washington and 
with our Ambassadors at other posts. But the State Department has 
been tardy in making use of modem communications equipment and 
personnel. As things stand, an Ambassador may not have immediate 
access to as rapid, reliable and sophisticated means of communication 
as other American elements in his country of assignment. 

The State Department recently commented : 

In the fall of 1962 the full pressure of the Cuban crisis 
overwhelmed the technical capabilities then available leading 
to the initiation of basic and sweeping improvement in plan- 
ning and action. A start has been made ; much more remains 
to be done. 

In designing and operating the National Communications System 
(NCS), Executive Branch officials should ensure that the needs of 
our Chiefs of Mission in every part of the world are fully met. 
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VI. The Ambassador in the Nation’s Service 

As the personal representative of the President of the United State* 
* * * you are part of a memorable tradition which began with Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, and which has included many of our most 
distinguished citizens. 

President John F. Kennedv, Letter to American Ambassadors. 

May 29, 1961 

There is, of course, no ideal Chief of Mission. In the modern cir- 
cumstances, there is heavy emphasis on the Ambassador as Executive 
Strong executive leadership is important. But perhaps the most 
valuable attributes an Ambassador can possess are the capacity to 
understand the forces building up in a society and the skill to influence 
events in some degree in accordance with our national policy. 

Today, the caliber of our Chiefs of Mission is high. The American 
people should be thankful for the ability and dedication of those who 
now head our missions abroad. But there is still room for improve- 
ment in matching persons and posts, and in keeping a competent 
Ambassador on the job long enough for him to become fully effective— 
and longer. 

Career and Noncareer Ambassadors 

In appointing an Ambassador, there is no good alternative to 
reliance upon the Secretary of State — working with the Director 
General of the Foreign Service and other top Department officers— 
to give the President a short slate of candidates for his consideration 
ana choice of a nominee for proposal to the Senate for “advice and 
consent.” 

Time was when an ambassadorial post was a normal means of re- 
warding men for their services or contributions to a political party. 
It has almost passed. Today two out of three Ambassadors have 
risen through tne ranks of the career service, and a substantial pro- 
portion of tne rest qualify as professionals by virtue of long diplomatic 
service or experience in closely related fields. 

The old argument about the merits of career versus noncareer 
appointments is getting a hollow ring. At present and in future most 
American Ambassadors will come from the career Foreign Service, 
although there will continue to be room for noncareer Ambassadors 
with special qualifications. There is no justification for the appoint- 
ment of noncareer men and women who lack such qualifications, for 
there are no “safe” posts left in today’s world. 

In this matter, the occasional exception will prove the rule, and the 
rule is to choose an individual of unquestioned competence for the 
particular post. 

All Embassy posts should be open to the ambition of a professional 
officer. In this connection Ambassador Bruce commented: 

* * * to have it known that the American Government 
does not make it possible for a career officer, unless he has 
outside resources, to be Ambassador to Great Britain, I think, 
is almost a national shame. 

Funds should be provided and allocated for maintenance allow- 
ances, entertainment, salary, etc. so that no Ambassador need draw 
on private means to meet the legitimate financial burdens of his post. 
Again, Congress take note. 
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If career appointees are to constitute a substantial proportion of our 
Chiefs of Mission, the Foreign Service must produce more senior 
officers of great ability. One important approach is to give promising 
officers throughout their career roughly a 50-50 division of service 
between Washington and the field, thus exposing them regularly to 
the wider perspectives of American government at home. Other 
useful steps include: the recent emphasis on more rapid promotion of 
outstanding younger officers; giving potential Chiefs of Mission Consu- 
lar posts and managerial jobs in operating agencies like AID and 
USlA — to test their mettle as executives; and reserving the post of 
deputy chief of mission to potential candidates for ambassadorial 
assignment. Ambassador Samuel D. Berger made this point to the 
Subcommittee: 

The deputy position is the final testing and training 
ground for Ambassadors, and this assignment should be 
reserved for officers whose record clearly indicates that they 
are promising material for ambassadorships. The deputy 
chief of mission position should not be filled by any officer who 
is clearly not promising in this respect, nor should it be 
offered as a reward to an officer for long service, when it is 
clear that he cannot make the grade to Ambassador. 

Tours of Duty 

Experience is a priceless asset, yet it is constantly thrown away by 
the government’s traditional here-today-gone-tomorrow attitude 
toward Ambassadors. 

We do not yet make good use of retired Ambassadors who possess 
particular competence in problems and areas of emerging importance. 
The government has only begun to tap this special reservoir of skills 
and experience. 

The talents of our active Ambassadors are wasted by unduly 
abbreviated tours. The average tour of duty of Chiefs of Mission 
is now about 2 years and 10 months — but the shakedown period eats 
up about a year. In Ambassador Merchant’s words: 

One usually has to be at a post at least a year before one 
has gotten one’s bearings, and established one’s relation- 
ships, and sensed the important people that you want to 
cultivate and develop, and established your own rating 
system for the validity of the information and the soundness 
of the judgments that you extract, and learned the country 
and its problems. 

Testimony to the Subcommittee was unanimous that the average 
ambassadonal term abroad should be longer — except in hardship 
posts. Ambassador Briggs said this: 

No single move in the field of foreign affairs would pay 
greater dividends than leaving American envoys at their posts 
For sufficient time to capitalize on their knowledge and their 
experience. 

Ideally, 4-year tours for Ambassadors would seem desirable, but 
the President and Secretary of State need to decide in each individual 
case when an Ambassador’s service in a country passes the point 
of full effectiveness. 
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In the case of other officers working abroad, the turnover has tended 
to be too rapid. There is much to be said for 3 to 4 year terms for 
deputy chiefs of mission so arranged as to overlap with a new Am- 
bassador for a year or so when this seems helpful — for it is highly 
important to have at least one experienced man in one of these two 
top jobs. In general, knowledgeable Foreign Service Officers who have 
special training in a particular area should not be yanked out short 
of a 3 to 4 year stay. In some posts, our performance has been 
strengthened by returning an able officer for a second tour of duty at 
a senior level. 

Also, a really long-time officer can be useful. As Ambassador 
Berger expressed it: 

In many countries it is desirable to keep a superior inter- 
mediate officer for longer than 4 years, so that he can develop 
language facility, wide contacts, and an encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of the country that can be tapped by his colleagues. 

One such long-time officer, with another being readied to 
take his place when he is transferred, can be invaluable in 
order to provide continuity in an embassy. 

A further point: The government should move fast to fill an am- 
bassadorship that becomes vacant. And, above all, the departure 
of an incumDent should not be announced until the last possible mo- 
ment, and should be accompanied by the designation of his successor. 
An Ambassador loses influence from the moment it becomes known 
that he is leaving — and the longer the gap between then and the ar- 
rival of his successor, the more we invite trouble in a world where 
trouble always seems to be waiting on the doorstep. 

A Great Tradition 

The American Foreign Service has a long and proud tradition dating 
from the diplomacy of Benjamin Franklin for the 13 colonies and con- 
tinued to the present. Members of the Service have made distin- 
guished contributions to the conduct of our foreign relations despite 
long periods when the nation was little aware of their existence and 
paid little heed to their sound advice. As recently as the 30’s the 
nation would have greatly benefited had it listened to the warnings 
of some of its soldiers and diplomats, and the world might even have 
been spared what Winston Churchill has called “The Unnecessary 
War.” More recently, our diplomats gave notice of the hardening of 
Soviet policy, long before Stalin launched the Cold War. 

At any period the Foreign Service inevitably reflects in some degree 
the points of view and prejudices characteristic of the times. There 
are always some members of the Service who cannot keep up with the 
continuous succession of new problems and new requirements. But 
our Foreign Service has come a long way in recent years and it has 
first-rate officers who can hold their own in any company and in any 
country in the world. 

In the swift moving currents of the 60’s the nation needs as much as 
it ever has, the cool, professional advice and skill of those Americans 
who are devoting their lives to the study and practice of diplomacy. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 11, 1963 
U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Security 

Staffing and Operations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, D.G. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Pell, Ribicoff, Mundt, Javits, and 
Miller. 

Also present : Senators Saltonstall and Goldwater. 

Staff members present : Dorothy Fosdick, staff director ; Robert W. 
Tufts, chief consultant; Richard S. Page, research assistant; Judith 
J. Spahr, chief clerk ; and Laurel A. Engberg, minority consultant. 

opening statement of the chairman 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

Tliis is the first public meeting of the Subcommittee on National 
Security Staffing and Operations. 

The Senate has charged the subcommittee with the task of review- 
ing the administration of national security policies and processes in 
this country and abroad, and of making recommendations for im- 
provement where appropriate. 

The present subcommittee is a successor to the Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery, and will build on its work. In the 2 
years since that subcommittee submitted its main findings, a new 
administration has taken over the direction and management of na- 
tional affairs and has made some major changes in national security 
policies and processes. Difficult administrative problems remain, how- 
ever, as is to be expected in undertakings as large and complex as any 
government has had to face. 

It can be taken for granted that the national security policies and 
processes of the past need to be adjusted to fit the needs of today and 
tomorrow. Administrative flexibility and adaptability are therefore 
important to national security. But institutions — Congress included — 
resist change. Almost every President has had problems in reform- 
ing and reshaping the executive branch so that it could effectively 
serve as an instrument for the wise development and use of American 
power and influence. 
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By and large, we have done a good job in building our military 
power. Today the great challenge we face, assuming that we main- 
tain our military posture, is to use our strength wisely to protect our 
vital national interests and to keep the peace of the worla. 

It is, of course, easier to build strength than to use it wisely. There- 
fore, it becomes all the more important that the organization and 
operations of our Government be a help and not a hindrance to both 
policymaking and execution. 

The opportunities and challenges of the sixties are great. In many 
ways they are novel. Power and influence, though still bipolar to an 
important degree, are becoming more widely diffused both in the East 
ana the West. In large part, this fact is a tribute to past American 
policies. We have worked hard to help Europe regain its strength 
and to help the underdeveloped countries establish their independence 
on firm foundations. By blocking the expansionist drive of world 
communism, we have helped to turn the attention of Communist lead- 
ers inward. In a major way, our present difficulties are a measure of 
past success, and impose upon us the need to adjust our policies and 
operations to take advantage of situations we helped to create. 

This subcommittee, as you know, is concerned with the administra- 
tion of national security — with methods, staffing, and processes. This 
is not an inquiry into the substance of policy. Our approach to our 
task is nonpartisan and professional. 

Many months of hard work by the subcommittee hav^pre^eded this 
hearing. During this time we nave talked with mapypersons in pub- 
lic and private life about problems of administering national security. 
The staff visited U.S. missions in Asia and Europe to study problems 
of administration in the field, and of field- Washington relations. Aji 
initial staff report has been published examining a number of the 
basic issues before the subcommittee. 

Without objection, we will include at this point in the record a copy 
of Senate Resolution 13, the resolution authorizing the funds for our 
subcommittee study, together with the report thereon. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

[S. Res. 13 , 88 th Cong., 1 st 8088.] 

• RESOLUTION 

Resolved , That in holding hearings, reporting sneh hearings, and making in- 
vestigations as authorized by section 134 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, and in accordance with its jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on Government Operations, or any sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized, from February 1, 1963, through January 31. 
1964, to make studies as to the efficiency and economy of operations of all 
branches and functions of the Government with particular reference to : 

(1) the effectiveness of present national security methods, staffing, and 
processes as tested against the requirements imposed by the rapidly mount- 
ing complexity of national security problems; 

(2) the capacity of present national security staffing, methods, and proc- 
esses to make full use of the Nation’s resources of knowledge, talents, and 
skills ; and 

(3) legislative and other proposals or means to improve these methods and 
processes. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee from March 1. 
1963, to January 31, 1964, inclusive, is authorized — 
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(1) to make such expenditures as it deems advisable ; 

(2) to employ upon a temporary basis and fix the compensation of tech* 
nlcal, clerical, and other assistants and consultants: Provided , That the 
minority of the committee is authorized at its discretion to select one em- 
ployee for appointment ; and 

(3) with the prior consent of the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, and the Committee on Rules and Administration, to utilize on a re- 
imbursable basis the services, information, facilities, and personnel of any 
department or agency of the Government 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $110,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouch- 
ers approved by the chairman of the committee. 


[S. Kept. 27, 88th Cong., 1st aess.] 

Study of Certain Aspects of National Security Operations 

The Committee on Rules and Administration, to whom was referred the resolu- 
tion ( S. Res. 13) authorizing an investigation of certain aspects of national se- 
curity operations, having considered the same, report favorably thereon with 
amendments and recommend that the resolution as amended be agreed to by 
the Senate. 

Senate Resolution 13 as amended would authorize the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, to expend 
not to exceed $82,260 from March 1, 1963, through January 81, 1964, to make 
studies as to the efficiency and economy of operations of all branches and func- 
tions of the Government with particular reference to : 

(1) The effectiveness of present national security methods, staffing, and 
processes as tested against the requirements Imposed by the rapidly mount- 
ing complexity of national security problems ; 

(2) The capacity of present national security staffing, methods, and proc- 
esses to make full use of the Nation’s resources of knowledge, talents, and 
skills ; and 

(3) Legislative and other proposals or means to improve these methods 
and processes. 

The following table indicates funds authorized by the Senate during the 87th 
Congress for the same purpose. Committee expenditures pursuant to such au- 
thorization are shown through December 31. 1962. 


87th Cong. 


Committee and purpose 

Amount 

Date 

Authority 

Authorized 

Expended 

Government Operations: 

National security operations 

Total 

170,000 

$27,700.27 

May 17,1062 

S. Res. 832 

70,000 

27,700.27 



Senate Resolution 13 as referred to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion would have authorized the expenditure of $110,000 for the 12-month period 
from February 1, 1963, through January 31, 1964, an amount $40,000 in excess of 
that authorized by the Senate for the same purpose during the last session of 
Congress. 

At its meeting on March 6, 1963, the Committee on Rules and Administration 
amended Senate Resolution 13 by effecting the following reductions : 

(1) A reduction of the requested amount by 10 percent, to conform it 
more nearly to the corresponding 1962 authorization ; and 

(2) A further reduction of the requested amount by one-twelfth of that 
portion of the reduced amount representing salaries and employee benefits, 
to compensate for funds made available to the committee during February 
1963 by Senate Resolution 88, agreed to February 19, 1963. 
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By this action the Committee on Rules and Administration reduced the amount 
specified in Senate Resolution 13 as referred by $17,750 — from $110,000 to $92,250. 

The investigative authority was correspondingly reduced to an 11-month period 
commencing March 1, 1903. 

Additional information relative to the proposed inquiry is contained in a letter 
to Senator Mike Mansfield, former chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, from Senator Henry M. Jackson, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on National Security Staffing and Operations of the Committee on Government 
Operations, which letter (with accompanying budget) is as follows: 

TJ.S. Senate, 

Committee on Government Operations. 

January 15, 1963. 

Hon. Mike Mansfield, 

Chairman , Committee on Rules and Administration , 

U.S. Senate , 

Washington , D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Chairman : Reference is made to Senate Resolution 13, 88th 
Congress, 1st session, which was introduced in the Senate on January 14, 1963, 
requesting funds for studies as to the effectiveness of present national security 
methods, staffing, and processes as tested against the requirements imposed 
by the rapidly mounting complexity of national security problems. The re- 
quested funds would cover the period from February 1, 1963, through January 
31, 1964. Prior to submitting this resolution to the Senate, it was reported 
favorably by the Committee on Government Operations. 

Attached hereto is an estimated budget for the period* It is estimated under 
this budget that it will require $110,000 to carry on the inquiry during the 
present year. 

As you know, the Subcommittee on National Security Staffing and Operations 
is now studying the administration of national security at home and in the field 
with a view to making findings and proposals for improvement where appropriate. 

The subcommittee, which began its inquiry in May last year, has devoted the 
initial i>eriod of its activities to a thorough and careful analysis of the basic 
problems in its study, in order to lay a sound foundation for hearings. 

To date, we have held more than 300 discussions with present and former 
Government officials, military leaders, and expert students of national security 
operations. These consultations have ranged from talks with Cabinet officers 
of this and previous administrations to discussions with officials in the middle 
and lower echelons of the Government. 

In addition, members of the staff have taken a firsthand look at the staffing 
and operations of U.S. missions and military establishments in Asia and Europe. 

The discussions held and on-the-spot inquiries made have resulted in a great 
many thought-provoking and helpful ideas. 

The staff is preparing a number of background studies in cooperation with 
t lie Legislative Reference Service and the executive branch. Two of these. 
“Selected Papers” relating to the administration of foreign and defense affairs, 
and “A Bibliography” on the administration of national security have been 
printed. 

An initial staff study analyzing the basic issues to be explored in hearings is 
in an advanced stage of preparation. 

I am pleased to report that of the $70,000 authorized for the subcommittee 
for the 8% -month period ending January 31, 1963, we expect to return approxi- 
mately $30,000 to the Senate contingent fund. This saving reflects the fact 
that we were able to obtain the services of our chief consultant and research 
assistant on a part-time basis and operate the subcommittee during this first 
phase with only one administrative staff. 

During the coming period of accelerated activity, including hearings, we shall 
need to budget additionally for a secretary, and for further research assistance. 

Beginning next month, we plan to hold a major set of hearings which will con- 
tinue through the present session. These hearings will bring the best minds of 
our country to bear upon the basic issues of administration of national security. 

We expect that a series of specific findings and recommendations relating to 
national security staffing and operations will emerge from our studies and 
hearings. 

The executive branch has extended its cooperation to the subcommittee. 

As you know, my colleagues and I are approaching the problems before ua 
in a nonpartisan and professional way. 
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The study is being made by the Government Operations Committee in accord- 
ance with its jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
providing that the committee shall have the duty of — 

******* 

B. studying the operation of Government activities at ail levels with a view 
to determining its economy and efficiency; 

C. evaluating the effects of laws enacted to reorganize the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government. 

I shall be available to give the committee any further information desired. 
Thanking you for your cooperation and with kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on National Security Staffing and 
Operations . 

Budget 


Position 

Number 

Base salary 
(per annum) 

Gross salary 
(per annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total for 
period of 
budget 

(gross) 

STAFF 






I>cgal and investigative: 






Staff director 

1 

$8,040 

$17, 305. 31 

$1,442.10 

$17,305.31 

Chief consultant 

1 

8.040 

17,305. 31 

1, 442. 10 

17; 305. 31 

Consultants, including the con- 






sultant to the minority 

4-6 




28,000.00 

Editorial and research: Research as- 





sistants 

2 

3,720 

9,579.42 

798.28 

9. 579. 42 

Administrative and clerical: 






Chief clerk 

1 

2 t 760 

6,735.82 

561.31 

6,735. 82 

Stenographer — 

1 

2,400 

5, 955. 67 

496.30 

5, 955. 67 

Total 





84, 881.53 







ADMINISTRATIVE 


Contribution to employees health benefit programs (Public Law 86-382, effective July 1, 


Contribution to civil service retirement fund (6^4 percent of total salaries paid) 

Contribution to employees Federal employees group life insurance (27 cents i>er month per 

$1,000 coverage) 

Reimbursable payments to agencies 

Travel (inclusive of field investigations) . . 

Healings (inclusive of reporters’ fees) . . 

Witness fees, expenses 

Stationery, office supplies 

Communications (telephone, telegraph) 

Newspapers, magazines, documents 

Contingent fund 


450.00 

5.525.00 

315.00 
5,000.00 

4. 500.00 

5. 000. 00 

2.000. 00 

700.00 

1.300.00 

250.00 
78. 47 


Total 


25,118. 47 


Grand total 


110, 000.00 


Funds requested, Senate Resolution 13, $110,000. 

Funds approved by the Committee on Rules and Administration, $92,250. 

Senator Jackson. We are deeply honored to have with us today, 
as our first witness, Gen. Lauris Norstad. As much as any other 
living American, he is the statesman general. 

His record of service in the Armed Forces goes back 33 years, when 
he was graduated from the U.S. Military Academy in 1930, and com- 
missioned a second lieutenant of cavalry. A year later, graduating 
from advanced flying school, he transferred to the Air Corps. He 
has won the Distinguished Service Medal with one oak-leaf cluster, 
the Silver Star, the Legion of Merit with one oak-leaf cluster, the 
Air Medal, and the French legion of Honor. 
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General Norstad’s service to the Nation has included extensive dutv 
in Washington during some of the most critical days in the Nation’s 
life. He has served abroad with distinction in American and allied 
commands. From 1956 through 1962, General Norstad has been 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, and Commander in Chief, U.S. 
European Command. 

With his retirement this year, General Norstad became a member 
of the board of directors of Owens-Coming Fiberglas Corp., and 
president of the international division. At the same time ? ne con- 
tinues his public service as chairman of the Atlantic Council. 

General Norstad, therefore, speaks to us this morning with the 
background of a lifetime of service to the Nation. It is a privilege 
and honor for this committee to have General Norstad here with us 
today. 

General, we welcome your statement. 

STATEMENT BY GEN. LAURIS NORSTAD, FORMER SUPREME ALLIED 

COMMANDER, EUROPE; MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, OWENS- 

CORNING FIBERGLAS CORP., AND PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 

DIVISION; CHAIRMAN, ATLANTIC COUNCIL 

General Norstad. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men. 

I am delighted to have this opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee. I am particularly honored to be the opening witness in your 
study of national security staffing and operations. While I have 
been in various committee rooms of the Senate and the House many 
times in the past, this is a unique experience for me this morning 
since this is the first time that I have appeared out of uniform. 

Until this particular point in my life, my experience has been al- 
most ent irely in the Armed Forces. 

Nearly all of my adult activities have been in the service of the 
United States, so what I am going to say to you this morning is drawn 
from that background, from that experience. I think perhaps my 
first active participation in the matters which your committee is in- 
vestigating was shortly after the war when I was working with a 
man whom I admired a great deal and whom I felt then and still 
feel is one of the outstanding military leaders, one of the outstanding 
military men of our time, Aam. Forrest Sherman. With him we at- 
tacked a number of problems which contributed to a development of 
the National Security Act of 1947. I recall, in the field of interest to 
this committee, our work on the subjects of the worldwide command 
arrangements for the U.S. forces in the postwar period and the roles 
and missions of the Armed Forces. Then we spent many, many hours 
with the Senate committee in advising and assisting in the develop- 
ment of the legislation itself, which led to the Security Act of 1947. 
the so-called Unification Act. 

But an unusual amount of my life and experience has been over- 
seas — with American activities and with allied activities. Since I 
first put on the uniform of a West Point cadet 37 years ago, I havf 
spent something more than half of my service beyond the continental 
limits of the United States. I think that perhaps living and working 
far from our shores has given me a certain kind of perspective that 
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is given others who have had the same experience. It is not neces- 
sarily a better perspective, but it at least comes from a slightly differ- 
ent angle, and it reflects a different type of responsibility, type of 
interest. 

At the outset, I would like to say that I believe an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the years since the Second World War has been the 
steadiness of purpose and action of the United States in building 
strength in the free world. We may not all of us at all times under 
all circumstances, completely be happy and pleased with what is being 
done or the speed at which it is being done. But I think we can all 
acknowledge there has been this forward action and this steadiness 
of purpose. The Soviets have pursued their ambition with great 
determination but they have encountered, on our part, a will that has 
been at least as firm as their own. 

This confrontation in what we call the cold war has from the very 
start involved a test of wills, and on the outcome of this test depends, 
to a very good degree, the future of the freedom for which our fore- 
fathers have sacrificed and the forefathers of our allied associates 
have sacrificed, and which is something that is vital to the lives of all 
of us. 

For many years, certainly since the end of the war, we have been 
preoccupied with the weakness of Western Europe. For the years to 
come, certainly for the immediate future, we will have to be adjusting 
ourselves to the fact of European strength. In great part, the prob- 
lems ahead — and there are and there will be great problems — arise 
from the success of our activities and the efforts of our allies in West- 
ern Europe. But I think here is a place where the American people 
can take particular pride and satisfaction because of the remarkable 
improvement. The vastly increased strength of Western Europe is 
unquestionably a product as much of the policies of the United States 
as of the efforts of the people of Europe themselves. 

I think we can all agree that we would rather live with the problems 
that this success brings to us than to be wrestling with the difficulties 
that would have grown out of continued European weakness. Suc- 
cess seems sometimes to be regarded as a state, or condition, or situa- 
tion in which there are no problems. But then it seems to me that a 
successful country, like a successful individual, as long as it is success- 
fulj as long as it is growing, as long as it is going forward, and as long 
as it is contributing something constructive, is bound to meet with 
problems, perhaps increasing problems, new problems, as it solves the 
old ones. So the fact of a problem is a characteristic of success. 

We have learned I believe in this country — this country and its 
allies — some very important lessons from the last war and from the 
circumstances that immediately preceded and followed that period. 
I think we have shown a capacity to continue to grow, to expand, and 
to learn. I have no qualms about the future so long as we are able to 
assess the past coolly and calmly and on the basis of that analysis and 
assessment, to improve our performance in the future. 

Along with the other democracies we learned, particularly in the 
1930’s, the period immediately preceding the last war, that a foreign 
policy — a policy of any kind — has an essential relationship to power. 
Foreign policy can be no more impressive and no more effective than 
the force, the power, the strength that supports it. Perhaps it takes 
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a long time to learn and to apply this very elementary principle after 
it has been established. 

You will recall as early as 1911 Admiral Mahan said to a congres- 
sional committee : 

It appears to me that the three functions of Government — the diplomatic, the 
Army, and the Navy — work now in what you might call watertight compart- 
ments. * * * It seems there is very little appreciation in the country of the 
relation between diplomacy and Army and Navy. * * * Our military and naval 
policy depends substantially upon what we conceive our relation to be with 
foreign countries, a forecast of the future, and what the probabilities of the 
future are. * * * I think what is very much needed in this country is to bring 
the three functions into necessury relation with one another. 

In 1947 when Congress passed the National Security Act, creating 
the Department of Defense and the National Security Council as we 
know them now, I think we took a very definite forward step in achiev- 
ing the aims that Admiral Mahan laid down. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that the President has always had 
full and complete authority over the Armed Forces and the President 
still has, and must have, to exercise that authority. 

However, no President can give to the management and direction of 
military affairs the time that the job requires. He needs a deputy or 
assistant, someone responsible to him but charged with the respon- 
sibility in this field, to assist him in carrying out his function both as 
the President and as the Commander in Cnief . 

If we did not have the Secretary of Defense that this calls for, a 
Secretary of Defense with authority, the President could spend his 
entire time at critical times such as those >ve have experienced in the 
recent past, he could spend all his time and all his energy and still 
not really get the job accomplished. 

I know that it is sometimes said that the so-called Unification Act 
of 1947 did not unify the Armed Forces but instead divided them. It 
is my judgment — and I am looking back over my shoulder to the time 
immediately before the act became effective — I just cannot believe 
that this charge, this suggestion, will stand up. 

The National Security Act with its amendments over the next few 
years created a strong Department of Defense and it has given strength 
and authority to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

We can, and we should, and we do criticize when criticism is war- 
ranted but it seems to me that the structure of the Military Establish- 
ment permits us to have stronger services which are balanced inter- 
nally and in relation to one another, all of them under the supervision, 
direction, and control provided for by law. 

If we sometimes think that we have difficulties with this establish- 
ment, and I am sure sometimes we do, we should consider where we 
would be today if we went back to the pre-1947 period when there was 
at best only perhaps the loosest type of coordination between the 
services. 

I must say that it is very difficult for me to imagine it and I would 
be frightened to think of it. As I said earlier, I have spent part of 
my time serving in unified commands. I know this committee appre- 
ciates the function of the unified command and the importance and 
interest of this development, but I am not sure that there is full, com- 
plete understanding in the country of the degree to which the services 
of the United States are now organized and operated according to 
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the tasks to be performed, and not only or even particularly on the 
basis of the color of a man’s uniform or some predetermined set of 
functions. 

These unified commands were of course established in World 
War II, but we have made considerable progress in this field in the 
last 10 or 15 years. I think this is a very significant trend, a very 
significant development, which has been carried on quietly and con- 
sequently does not appear to the public to be dramatic although I think 
the consequences probably are dramatic. 

The creation oi the Department of Defense and all that has flowed 
from it has not only improved our military posture but has made it far 
easier to relate defense to the problems of national policy as a whole. 

The creation of the National Security Council was another part 
of our national effort at that time to learn and apply the lessons of 
the Second World War. 

At that time you will recall the Congress charged the Council with 
the task of advising the President — 

with respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies re- 
lating to the national security so as to enable the military services and the other 
departments and agencies of the Government to cooperate more effectively in 
matters involving the national security. 

It is quite obvious that we have not always achieved a successful or 
at least a completely successful integration of domestic, foreign and 
military policies. I think this committee is doing a most interesting 
and important work in studying our processes to improve them. I 
think there is certainly room for improvement. I think perhaps some 
in this room will consider this a very notable understatement. 

We should also keep in mind that the National Security Act of 1947 
has served us and serves us very well. On the whole our Military 
Establishment has effectively served our foreign policies and has 
meshed its work effectively with allied forces, particularly in the very 
complicated arrangement which is NATO. 

Tine contrast with earlier periods, the period, for instance, immedi- 
ately before World War II, is very striking. 

You are examining the subject with the view of suggesting or point- 
ing out, indicating certain lines of improvement. In mentioning, as 
I am about to do, some of my own conclusions, I will draw mainly on 
my experience in Europe as an American commander but also as an 
allied commander. 

Looking at the policy process here in Washington, as it has affected 
that particular type of work, I have drawn some conclusions, per- 
haps some questions have been raised in my mind, which may be of 
interest to this committee and to its work. 

In thinking about problems of organization and administration, it 
sometimes seems to me that too much attention is paid to the system 
and perhaps too little to the men who are involved and the relation- 
ships between the men. System and organization are essential, but 
from my experience policy is not the product of an organization — is 
not the product of a system. 

Policy is the product of responsible men who work together, share 
responsibilities, and take decisions. I think a crisis highlights this 
fact. The crisis engages the attention of the highest authority and 
strips away the nonessential from the essential relationships. 
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It identifies the men who are in fact the advisers and helpers of 
the highest authority, whatever the organization charts may indicate. 
Certainly in times of crisis authority moves to authority. Authority 
attracts authority. Responsible men attract responsible men around 
them. 

In my experience with crises, in peace and in war, I have never 
known it to fail that when the going gets really tough, then the 
responsible authority moves to responsible authority and you start 
sloughing off a tremendous amount of lines and boxes that you find 
on some of the organization charts. 

This is just as true and just as necessary in allied relationships a? 
in the national relationship. When one has international command 
responsibilities, for instance, he feels a need to be in personal touch 
with key allied leaders. 

In crises, authority comes to have a very personal meaning and 
one must go to the sources of authority before feeling the confidence 
you must reel before you can take effective action. 

I think that experience indicates that things just have to be done 
in this way. The commander has to know where the top political 
authorities stand, and much more than that, he must have a real “feeF 
for their attitudes, he must have a sense of the mood and a direct 
contact. A continuing direct contact and association with the highest 
political authority is essential under these circumstances. 

If I may illustrate that briefly, no matter how carefully we plan, 
no matter how clearly we establish a function, there is no possible 
way that we can perceive every type of crisis. It has been my experi- 
ence that most of the problems of this type of operation we are 
talking about occur about 3 :15 in the morning when somebody is on 
the phone or somebody comes running and banging at your door 
and says, this has happened and we have 3 minutes in which to do 
something about it. 

If you say “Yes,” you are committed. You have not only com- 
mitted yourself but you are committing governments. If you say 
“No,” you are also committed. You are probably even more firmly 
committed if you do nothing. 

So, something has to happen. So the man on the spot in effect makes 
policy under those circumstances. This, I believe, is an unavoidable 
situation. To be sure that those decisions and those policies are 
made within the limits that the political authorities want, there must 
be a very close feeling between the authorities, a close relationship 
with the authority in the field who is charged with the responsibility 
of carrying this out. 

At the time of the Cuban crisis last October, it seems to me, and I 
am speaking now from the advantage or disadvantage of having been 
several thousand miles away at the time, it seems to me that the 
President under such circumstances really acts as a commander. 

He personally assumes the direction of rather detailed operations 
because of the outcome of those operations, on the conduct of those 
operations, may depend peace and war. He is in frequent and inti- 
mate touch with his assistants here, of course, but also with his assist- 
ants and advisers throughout the world. The decisions grow and 
develop as a result of the changing situation and the relationship 
between the highest authority and his advisers. 
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I think that involving the highest authority, the President in this 
case, in this degree of detail is really a rather new departure in our 
history. It is not without parallel, it is not without precedent, but 
as a practice I think it is a new departure. 

Certainly the President’s title, for instance, as the Commander in 
Chief, evokes a picture of much larger and grander units, of far more 
dramatic activities than those with which lie sometimes has to deal 


at the beginning of a serious situation — at the outset of a crisis. 

I think we in the military service and perhaps other agencies of the 
Government as well feel that this type of operation, this type of action, 
gets pretty much into the details 01 our business and this is certainly, 
on the basis of the past, true. 

But, it is my judgment, and I think this is a very important point, 
Mr. Chairman, in my judgment the power and the speed that we deal 
with today and the important bearing that even the smallest action, 
action involving the smallest forces, may have on the issue of peace 
and war, makes it necessary that the President act in this capacity. 

There is no substitute under these circumstances for direct, person- 
to-person relationships, again between the highest political and mili- 
tary authorities, ana this relationship inevitably involves the Com- 
mander in Chief, the President, in very great detail. 

In addition to the facts of the relationship, a very key factor is the 
quality of the relationship between the men who carry responsibility. 
No one can write directives fast enough to meet a crisis situation, such 
as, for instance, the ones that have developed at times over Berlin and 
as we had in Cuba in October. 

The man in the field must make some decisions. It is essential that 
he make those and that they fall within the limits that are acceptable 
to his political authority. 

In terms of my own experience in the alliance, I think the NATO 
machinery works in this respect but it can, and it should, and I am 
sure it will, be improved. I have, myself, suggested to the NATO 
Council and to the officials of the alliance some changes, some modi- 
fications, as others have. I am sure these will be given consideration 
and there will be some modification. 

Again, I say that the machinery, important as it is, and it is im- 
portant, is less important than the personal relationships, than the 
direct contacts which have been built up over a period of the past 14 
years among the leaders in the alliance and the leaders of the allied 
countries. 

I speak, perhaps rather emphatically and rather freely, on this sub- 
ject because my own experience in this respect has been a very satis- 
factory one. My own work as Supreme Allied Commander Europe 
was made possible, it is quite fair to say, by the understanding and 
the support of the leaders of the 14 countries with whom we are 
allied in NATO and when necessary by direct contact with some of 
them and with the President of the United States in the two adminis- 
trations under which I have served. 

The second point that I would like to raise is probably not a conclu- 
sion. It is a question really of definition. To say that any issue of 
policy, economic, military, cultural, or whatever, which bears directly 
on our relationship with other countries, to say that it is essentially 
political will startle no one who has given any thought to the subject 
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at all. Our military forces clearly serve political ends. The limits 
or constraints within which we act are political in nature as recent 
events in Europe have demonstrated very eloquently. 

The most powerful military forces are helpless without the will to 
use them ana the ability to control and direct them — the ability of the ! 
political authority to exercise control and direction. 

One of our real problems I believe, not necessarily a problem of this 
month, this year, or this administration — I think it is a problem which 
has extended over a considerable period of time — is that too many 
people become involved in this process of policy formulation and they 
bring in too many preconceived ideas. i 

The consequence is that the product is fragmented and you end up j 
with too many little and perhaps ineffective and relatively useless , 
policies. Confusion results. 

Policy, and here I am speaking of policy at the highest level, the 
policy that directs the course of nations and groups of nations, must 
be established at the top. That is the only way that clarity of objec- 
tives can be achieved. Without such clarity the day-to-day decisions 
on any particular issue will lack focus, will lack coherence. The higher 
policy is made the less likely it is to be a pale concoction of warmed- 
over ideas, a compromise of compromises. 

One of the things I have learned over the years is that the higher 
one’s responsibility, the less one can afford the luxury of preconceived 
ideas. 

This large-scale policy, grand policy, can be coordinated in a com- 
mittee, a board, or council, but it cannot be developed there. Someone 
has to think through the problem. Someone has to have the individual 
i-esponsibilitv for thinking through the problems, composing what our 
policy should be for consideration and decision at the highest level. 

In the foreign field, for instance, Defense and other agencies cer- 
tainly make contributions, and the proposals can and should be exam- 
ined and debated in groups or committees. But the particular re- 
sponsibility belongs to the Secretary of State in this field and to his 
associates. If this conclusion, because it is so very obvious, falls short 
of being a notable one, perhaps we should ask ourselves whether our 
practice really faithfully reflects this conclusion. I 

I was struck particularly by one sentence in the committee staff re- 
port and that is this : 

* * * the nature of concrete policy issues and the character of grovemmeutal 
action processes push for a pragmatic “one thing at a time on its own terms 
approach” to policymaking. 

Of course I think this is true, this is always true, particularly when 
you operate. When a specific issue arises we so often shop around for 
a solution to the problem in its own terms rather than in terms of our 
larger purposes and our longer range objectives. 

I think here is a point where staff work properly directed from the 
top, as it should be, can avoid mistakes, can accomplish, can compel 
t lie necessary degree of coordination. 

The third conclusion that I have reached, and I mention this per- 
haps with some hesitation but I do mention it, is that Americans talk 
too much. I suspect that the British think that the British talk too j 
much and the Germans think that the Germans talk too much at 
times, but as an American I have spent a lot of time overseas and I 
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have had this wonderful opportunity to observe this particular phe- 
nomenon, and I feel that Americans talk too much. 

Sooner or later everybody comes to Paris and sooner or later in the 
course of their visit to Paris something is said. It seems to me the 
consequence of this is that we speak as a country with too many voices. 

On a number of occasions important European officials, very high 
European officials, have asked me in a particular case about so and so 
w T ho represents himself as being such and such and lias talked to our 
minister and has said this. “Can this be true?” I am asked. “Does 
this represent a change in American policy? Last week somebody 
was here and they said this.” Fortunately, one develops a defense for 
this. My defense has always been, “No, it does not make much sense 
and consequently it surely cannot be American policy.” 

And this is accepted and it is true. But I must say that it is con- 
fusing. It is not only confusing to the public. It has at times been 
extremely confusing to people who are in very key policy positions 
within the alliance. This, I think, is a dangerous area and a danger- 
ous time for such confusion. I realize I am raising a problem without 
giving a solution, because this is a matter of personal attitude and 
perhaps discipline, self-discipline, discipline within departments and 
agencies of the Government. So I realize that I am raising a problem 
without giving a solution, but I would think that if we would strictly 
follow tne established procedures for making known the American 
position on policy questions, a great deal of this difficulty can be 
avoided. 

If you have three officials, of any country, who are speaking a week 
or 2 weeks apart on any particular policy issue, they will express that 
policy in somewhat different terms. That is understandable. 

When you are dealing with many languages, with people of many 
backgrounds, it is quite understandable, when you state something in 
different terms, that it will be interpreted and sometimes misinter- 
preted. 

So, perhaps a more or less single channel, authoritative channel, 
tlirough which policy could be announced — and if there are questions 
the questions come back through that channel — would be useful. 

This matter of thinking out loud is fun. It is in some ways a very 

{ ileasant habit. I am sensitive of the fact it seems to be an American 
tabit, but again I say that it may be a habit of everyone. But, pleasant 
as it may be, interesting as it may be, fun as it may be, it aoes not 
help in the conduct of affairs with other governments. 

One reason for this, I think, is the desire, and quite a legitimate 
desire, to meet the puolic need for news — news of what is going on. 
I think that is quite right and proper. It is a very healthy thing, 
something that has grown up with democracy and has become part 
of democracy and I am not by any means trying to suggest — I will 
put it this way : I am not taking a position on the question of news 
management at this particular point when I suggest what should 
be done. 

I am simply saying, at this time, information, both official and 
public, should De handled through duly established agencies. 

My own experience, if I may mention that, has been to establish 
a reputation — I think we did establish this reputation — of not trying 
to make news, and we concentrated very hard on honoring confidence. 
We created confidence. 
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As a result of that, I think, authority accrued to SHAPE, and to 
the SHAPE of my predecessors — and I think I maintained it in my 
time — which permitted us to do a lot. In an alliance, authority is a 
sensitive thing. You do not have a law to enforce authority. You 
have it because you have it. 

A good part of that is confidence. I think that confidence at 
SHAPE came from reliability in dealing with confidences given to 
us both by my own country and by other countries and by not trying 
to make too much news outside of proper channels. 

We have in the last 2 or 3 years gone through a very strenuous 
period of reappraisal. This leads me to a fourth point that I would 
like to mention. 

We have indulged in this exhibition of self-criticism that I think 
sometimes has gone so far as to create weakness — not only suggesting 
areas where weakness exists, but perhaps creating weakness. I think 
this is a matter that is of concern and I think should be considered. 

Policy must be reviewed from time to time. Certainly a new ad- 
ministration has an obligation to review policy. I have always 
thought it was useful periodically just to take our policies and set 
them aside and start over again. Say, here is the objective, tliis is 
what we want to do. Let us forget about how we planned on doing 
it; let us think it over again. Then take your policy as it exists 
against what you find as the result of your survey. You find many 
times unless you do this you always keep working toward that Ameri- 
can ideal of building a better mousetrap and you lose sight of the 
fact that the object is not to build the better mousetrap but to catch 
the mouse. 

There may be a better way of doing it. I think this reappraisal, 
this reassessment, sometimes international, but I am speaking now 
largely in the national field, should be done as privately and as 
quietly as possible. Just as soon as we begin this self-analysis, re- 
appraisal, or reassessment, we attack very seriously the validity of 
our plans, our policies, our strategy. 

I think this is very serious. The minute we say we must look at 
this, then there is always someone who says we think this might be 
improved, there is something wrong about this. Then you have a 
tendency to destroy the entire foundation of that particular policy. 

It is a problem, of course, to get 15 horses pulling together with 
equal strength, equal speed, in the same direction. In this process 
or analysis, you open sometning up and there has to be some adjust- 
ment. 

We have had some cases where one country or more than one 
country will say, “We must have very much larger forces,” while 
another country says, “We will provide only much smaller forces than 
we previously agreed on.” 

The subject is opened up and then you have lost something. This 
has happened a number of times in the past. Again I would like to 
emphasize this is something that is extremely important within an 
alliance. My point is that before we do this, Defore we make a public 
display of this, we should have clearly done our homework and 
worked this out. 
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In an alliance a certain amount of accommodation is necessary. We 
should not destroy the foundation under which we are working until 
we know we can produce a better one. Not that there is not a better 
one, because there is always a better one, but the criterion against 
which we judge this is not whether or not there is a better policy, a 
better plan, or a better strategy. The criterion must be: Can we 
get a better one accepted ? 

Again another point on this, I think, is that with far too many 
people involved in these studies, there has come the confusion of 
positions, the confusion of paper. Having left the military service 
I am now quite free to suggest how they should do their business, 
and I might hold up for them an example that I started quite a few 
years ago when I organized a very important planning office. 

I brought five of the best colonels, American, British, French, and 
German, I think, into one office, absolutely top-night people, and gave 
them their assignment. 

They said : “We will recommend to you the staff divisions that we 
will need for this purpose.” 

I said: “There will be no staff divisions. You are the staff di- 
visions. We will give you one administrative clerk and some secre- 
taries, but you will do the work ; you will do all the work.” 

Needless to say, this was a high-level planning job, but as a result 
of this approach, the product was superior. 

You could do in a month or a week what would take four or five or 
six times that much with a larger staff. You didn’t get weak com- 
promise, because you got the clear thought of one responsible, well- 
trained mind, working on the problem. 

The last point that I want to raise — I am not sure this is directly 
a function or responsibility or interest of this committee, but I think 
it nevertheless very important and it has an important bearing on 
the subject that you are working on — is the question of developing 
promising talent. 

As I stated earlier, the importance of the man remains extremely 
important, more important than the machine, more important than 
the organization in which he operates. I think we can still say in 
these days, as in the past, that a good man is hard to find. 

I think when we find one who nas Judgment and courage and intel- 
lect and intuitiveness that we should do everything we can to bring 
him along fast. We have to put him in situations where he can be 
subjected to real pressure, where he has to take a position, where he 
can add not only to his knowledge and experience but to his character 
at the same time. 

He must be called upon to carry burdens of responsibility which are 
somewhat greater than perhaps he should be bearing at his particular 
point in life. This is a way to bring him along and to make really 
a great man out of a good man. 

To illustrate this point, I remember I was trying my hand playing 
polo back in the days when we did not have too much else to do in 
the early 1930’s. I used to ride with a lieutenant who was a product 
of World War I. He was a first lieutenant. I was a second lieutenant. 

Congress passed a law which promoted him to a captain. Riding 
with him I congratulated him on this. I said it must do a great day 
for him. 

He said: “Why?" 
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I said : “You are promoted, you are a captain.'’ 

He said: “I have been a lieutenant for 20 years and if you have 
Iteen a lieutenant for 20 years you will never be anything but a 
lieutenant.” 

And there is a tremendous amount of truth to this. You have to 
give responsibility, you have to force this, you have to force the 
growth. 

Another point is that I think we have to concentrate as a govern- 
ment — and the agencies and departments within the government— 
to strengthen, to build up the people that we put in responsible 
positions overseas. Again I speak very frankly because this was never 
a problem with me ; I did have the support. But the tasks that we give 
to many people, certainly in the top positions, involve problems that 
are somewhat greater than the capacity of the individual to handle, 
even an individual with a great staff. 

So he needs support; he needs the strength that comes from support, 
lie needs authority, particularly in working with allies. 

Again I say there is no law which says you have the authority. You 
have to make your authority. Here it helps, I think, if we as a country 
and a government and as agencies within the government can support 
fully and build up our people. 

I am not speaking or press agent activities. I have nothing against 
such activities but this is a matter of clearly indicating that this Gov- 
ernment has the greatest confidence in its officials overseas. If they 
do not have that kind of confidence, they have the wrong people 
someplace and somebody ought to be moved. 

Th is is of the greatest possible importance. Again I say this is 
not a question of this month, this year, or last year but at times — not 
with me, I have been quite happy aDout mv own relationship with this 
Government and others in this respect — in some other cases I think 
our people could have done a better job if they had had the clear sup- 
port, the publicly known and acknowledged support and confidence, 
of this country. 

Finally, the task of national security, the aspects of which you are 
considering, are surely more complex and demanding today than they 
have ever lieen before. I have been tremendously impressed by some 
words of Henry St imson on this very point. Whenever I think of this 
subject, and I almost always think of it in connection with any talk 
or appearance of this kind, I am always reminded of Stimson’s words. 
They go back to 1046. He said at that time : 

The sinfulness and weakness of man are evident to anyone who lives in 
(he active world. But men are also good and great, kind and wise. Honor 
begets honor ; trust begets trust ; faith begets faith ; and hope is the mainspring 
of life. I have lived with the reality of war, and I have praised soldiers: 
but the hope of honorable, faithful peace is a greater thing, and I have lived 
with that. too. That a man must live with both together is inherent in the 
nature of our present stormy stage of human progress, but it has also many 
times been the nature of progress in the past, and it is not reason for despair. 

The choices before us are profoundly difficult. They lie within 
firmly fixed limits. We must devise means that will discourage and 
prevent war with its terrible destructiveness but we cannot weaken the 
guarantees of freedom, we cannot forfeit the means of defending the 
future of our Nation and individual liberty without which we could 
not live. 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. General, I am sure I speak for all of my col- 
leagues here in expressing our appreciation to you for what is, 1 
think, one of the finest statements the committee has received. 

I do not know of a better way to start out our hearings than to 
have the foundation for our undertaking laid by you. You have made 
so many wise comments here that I am afraid if I should venture to 
ask questions we might be here most of the day. 

So, I shall limit myself to a couple of questions at this point. 

I wanted to turn to your comment in which you alluded to a sentence 
in the staff report. It is that “the nature of concrete policy issues 
and the character of governmental action processes push for a prag- 
matic one-thing-at-a-time-on-its-own-terms approach to policymak- 
ing.” And you say, of course, this is true. 

I wondered perhaps if you could help us from your rich experience 
and possibly give us an illustration ? 

General Norstad. This is very dangerous ground I am getting into, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. You are out of uniform now. 

General Norstad. I will avoid some examples that I might give in 
a broader field and probably get a little bit down to the hardware, 
the mechanical side of the question. Let me take one issue, that is 
not particularly pertinent, on which there may be different views in 
the Congress and this committee — and that is the question of military 
aid, for instance. 

I am not arguing here for or against military aid. Sometimes in 
the past — again I am not criticizing particular administrations — a very 
abrupt modification has been made to some aid program, to some exist- 
ing program — some change, which did not consider the effect this 
would have on that country, did not consider the many other things we 
were doing for that particular country, the effect it would have on 
them beside the psychological effect and the direct political effect 
of such a change. 

Some of these things have been very disturbing while the action 
itself, taken alone, would appear to be quite reasonable. 

But this is a good example, I think, of how, in trying to balance the 
books in one field and doing it in a hurry, we do not always think about 
the effect it will have in other very important fields. 

In some cases we have had to change. We have had to back up 
and start over again, which is a very sensible, a very honest thing to 
do. 

So far I have successfully avoided commenting on some of the 
weapons problems that confront us but may I just suggest without 
going into detail that in the case of Skybolt, for instance — and without 
wanting to be critical, for my knowledge is not complete — the way 
the decision was handled might have caused a little disturbance and 
unhappiness. Whereas if it had been coordinated with other interests, 
with other activities, the outcome probably would have been precisely 
the same but maybe the effect of it on others, on some of our allies, 
for instance, might not have been as disturbing. 

I do not know where you begin and where you end. You have 
Skybolt, you have Nassau, you have General de Gaulle on January 14. 
There is a relationship among all of these. Here is a particular prob- 
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lem of a gadget — really the economy, the effectiveness of a gadget— 
and a decision which in itself probably makes, I don’t know, probably 
makes infinite sense and perhaps the handling of it could not have 
been done any other way, I want to make that clear. But that decision 
surely had some effects in many other fields. How far reaching this 
is and how much contribution this particular decision would make 
I have no way of measuring. No one does. 

But, this is an example that you cannot take 2 plus 2 and say, 
because 2 and 2 obviously equal 4, we are going to do that. You 
have to consider how that 4 fits in with many other things. 

Senator Jackson. The point that you are making, I take it, is that 
in dealing with foreign aid or weapons systems there comes a time 
when you certainly cannot look at them and treat them in isolation as 
much as we would like to. 

General Norstad. Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, I think we have 
passed the point where you can think of any of the gadgetry, say 
military gadgetry, even technical problems, in isolation. 

For instance, certainly in Europe you cannot look at them from the 
purely American standpoint, you cannot look at them from the purely 
military standpoint even within the U.S. interest, because so many 
other things have influence. 

As you know, we maintain a tremendously large force in Europe. 
You might say, “Well, let us withdraw a few thousand people, what 
difference does it make?” It might be catastrophic. If handled 
properly under proper circumstances it might have no effect at all. 

If it is the sensible thing to do, obviously everybody will think it is 
sensible but you can cause monetarily a very serious situation. Even 
if it is right, the rightness or wrongness is not the test. I think it has 
to be looked at in proper perspective to see whether it furthers broad 
interests. 

Senator Jackson. General, my other question is about the state of 
our alliance. If one reads the newspapers and listens to all the experts 
we would get the impression, at least I am sure many Americans have, 
that the alliance is in a sad state of disarray. I do not know of anyone 
who has a closer feel for the state of our alliance than yourself. 

I am sure the committee would welcome your comments. I am sure 
that the country needs to be better informed on the true state of our 
alliance in the light of all the charges, countercharges, debate, and 
discussion that are going on. 

General Norstad. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be wrong to 
minimize the problems that face the alliance at the present time. I 
would not wish to do this. But on the other hand I think to some 
extent we are suffering from the self-application of the witch doctor 
technique where we have been saying that we are sick to the point 
where we are getting a little nervous about our health. 

So we exaggerate tremendously and we suggest weaknesses, de- 
ficiencies, and difficulties in fields where they do not exist. So, there 
are problems, there are very real problems at the present time, but at 
the same time there is a tendency to suggest weakness over too broad 
a field where in fact we have very good strength. 

We have strength and very substantial strength at the present time 
and this is recognized and supported by all, and I emphasize “all,” 
of the countries of the alliance. There are particular areas where 
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there are differences of opinion, perhaps sharp differences of opinion. 

Let me illustrate this, if I may take a few minutes. I do this by 
going back to my own personal experience. 

In 1951 when I first came to Europe for permanent assignment I 
was impressed, as everyone was at that particular time, with the fact 
that no one was building factories, there was relatively little in the 
shops, I am speaking not of all countries, but this was the general 
impression. 

The shops were not full. There were too many people on the streets, 
suggesting there were too few of them at work. There was relatively 
little construction. 

Now, in the last 5 or 6 years we have seen the most fantastic develop- 
ment, the most fantastic growth. Many factors have contributed 
to this — certainly the imagination and courage of the planners in 
government and industry, and money has played a very important 
part. 

Time has been a factor. But no one would have invested the time 
and the effort and the money to make this tremendous change possible 
unless they had confidence and a real basis for confidence that they 
would enjoy the profits from this next week, next month, and next 
year. 

So, the principal element here is confidence. What has created that 
confidence? The fact that the countries of the alliance recognized 
there was a threat in 1949, faced up to it, and decided to do something 
and proceeded to do something about it, something that the people can 

OOP 

It is not a matter of having committees, boards, and councils meet ; 
people can actually see some strength is being created. This gives 
them confidence from the bottom up. This nas been the basis on 
which they built this tremendous improvement. 

I think this speaks well for the state of the alliance at the present 
time. Another fact that impresses me and has a great bearing on the 
future of the alliance, is what this has done for the people, what the 
alliance has done for the people of the member countries and for 
the member countries themselves. 

I have been impressed with the fact that the small countries have 
a voice in the councils that influence and control their destinies to an 
extent that they have never had before in history. 

This has come now to them as a right. They accept it as a right. 
As an example, and this is one I have used many, many times — and 
perhaps some of you have heard me mention it before — but it is the 
best one. 

A year and a half ago Mr. Khrushchev was threatening the coun- 
tries of Europe, particularly the small countries of Europe. He said 
that he would destroy the orange and olive groves in the Mediterranean 
countries. He also said he would destroy the Acropolis with his 
H-bombs and his missiles. 

The Prime Minister of Greece replied immediately. He started out 
by saying he was shocked by this threat. He had to acknowledge that 
Mr. Khrushchev probably had the physical means of destroying the 
Acropolis but what he could not do was to destroy the ideals of which 
those stones were symbols to freemen everywhere. 
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He told Mr. Khrushchev that if it was his intention by this threat 
to weaken the ties, the support of Greece to the alliance, the effect 
on the Greek people would be precisely the opposite, and that Greece 
would continue to be a member of the alliance and to pursue her in- 
terest in peace and freedom in the forum that is offered by NATO. 

This is important as a courageous statement by a small country. 
So, from the standpoint of courage, it is a strong and effective state- 
ment, but this is not really the impressive thing. 

The impressive thing is that he was in a position to make the 
statement without asking a big brother: May I now speak to this 
big neighbor who is threatening me? He accepted it as a right. 
This was just a right. When in history have small countries been 
able to exercise that right ? 

We speak of the rights of man and we should, but there are several 
standards in this right. We Americans enjoy a pretty high standard 
in the exercise of the rights of man. Some countries, smaller, more 
exposed, in a more delicate position, not only now out throughout 
history have enjoyed the right in principle but not in practice. 

One of the things the alliance has contributed is to give more people 
the ability to exercise the rights of man, the full rights of man. This 
is important. This again is partly an answer to your point on the 
strength of the alliance. 

Both these points, the industrial expansion and the fact that the 
countries now have a position, prestige, an influence that they have 
never had before, has a great bearing on the future of the alliance 
because these are ends. Forces are means to an end. But these are 
ends in themselves. This is what we started out to do and we have 
done it. 

We are doing it and we are continuing to do it today despite other 
problems. What does this mean for the future ? 

This means so much and has meant so much to so many people over 
such a large area for such a long period of time now that they are 
not going to give it up. They are not going to give it up. I think 
we have a platform so that the alliance is going to continue and is 
going to grow in strength. 

I am confident that we are going to solve the problems. I think 
they will be more difficult before they are less difficult but still we 
have a foundation where all the people — and I mean all the people, 
of all the countries, without exception — all the people will view the 
alliance as important to them. This will surely make of the alliance 
and the Organization an institution of even greater importance in the 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, the man who said nothing succeeds like success 
had something. That is what we have. We have great success — great 
success over a period of 14 years. 

Unless there are specific questions, I won’t comment at this time 
on the specific problems that face us. We must remember that we 
have accomplished these ends which I have outlined to you. We 
have established a very substantial force, conventional and nuclear, 
which has played and continues to play a very important part in the 
balance of deterrence throughout the world. 

This strength will grow. It not only contributes to defense and 
deterrence but. also has a tendency to bind the alliance together. 
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You must remember that in spite of the particular problems of today 
and the particular position, for instance, of one country at this 
moment, that country as well as others contributes to the allied forces 
and it is a part of the allied command and an important part of the 
allied command in Europe. 

I believe that it will continue to be. First, because it is the right 
and sound and sensible thing to do. But the final and perhaps the. 
best test is that it is in the self interest of that country, as it is of the 
other countries, to do it this way. 

Senator Jackson. Among other things, debate and dissent should 
not be equated with weakness ? 

General Norstad. No. 

Senator Jackson. We are fortunate in having with us two guests 
of the committee, Senator Saltonstall and Senator Goldwater. 

We will call on the committee members first. Senator Javits who 
is a member of the subcommittee has been called to another committee, 
General. He regretted he could not stay on. They are marking up 
a bill. 

I would like to call on Senator Mundt. 

Senator Mundt. May I associate myself first of all, General Nor- 
stad, in saluting j t ou for your very impressive and informative state- 
ment. I associate myself with the chairman’s comments in that con- 
nection. I think my first question will be a followup to the one 
that was opened up by the chairman in regard to NATO. 

During the last 2 years I have been a member of the NATO Parlia- 
mentary Conference in Paris and there have talked to you privately 
and have heard you address the NATO Parliamentary Assembly 
publicly. My question goes to the matter of whether or not a change 
is coming over NATO in connection with our plans or their plans 
with relation to atomic weapons. 

I understood it had been your position and the position of NATO 
up until at least January 1 of this year that the desire was to build 
up our conventional forces of NATO to the indications which are 
put on paper in the expectation that once that is achieved we would 
have a force sufficient to repel any impetuous or unpremeditated 
attack that the Soviets would launch, that it was not the expectation 
to build up a force sufficient to repel a determined, well planned attack 
by the Communists to overrun Western Europe, and you must rely 
solely on the conventional force. 

That the atomic part of it, that overall strategy in the event of 
premeditated determined attack would mean that NATO would use 
its strength to repel such an attack. As I read the papers it seems 
to me there has been a change in attitude someplace. 

Instead of that being the picture, that there should be a sharing of 
atomic weaponry and development of atomic weaponry on the part 
of all NATO countries who are interested in so doing and insofar as 
that would involve our cooperation and our provision of supplies and 
knowhow and weapons, I wonder if that also entails a change in our 
position from the earlier point where we retained a certain reserve 
determination as to how and when those atomic weapons will be used 
and available with our cooperation. 

If I have misrepresented the position of NATO, you correct me. 
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General Norstad. In answer to that question perhaps I will have 
to do a little defining, at least of my own view. 

In the first instance, it is my experience and, I think, the experience 
and judgment of all military men who have worked on the problem 
of the defense of Europe, that that probably requires a balance of 
conventional and nuclear forces. 

It is my own view — it is no secret that it is my view — that the full 
requirements of this task cannot be met without this balance and 
behind the balance the will to use whatever means is necessary to carry 
out our commitments and to defend ourselves. 

I think, Senator, that we can make one assumption and that is that 
this country will use whatever weapons it has available which at the 
time appear necessary to meet our commitments or to provide directly 
for our defense. We get wound up in a tremendous amount of com- 
plicated academic discussion and we sometimes lose sight of that. 

But, I do not think any American of any political party from any 
section of the country would ever take any other position. I have 
heard no responsible American ever take any other position. 

In dealing one way or another with atomic weapons, real'ly before 
they were bom or about the time they were bom, I have acquired a 
great respect for them. I would like nothing better than to say that 
we can dispense with these weapons at a time when we can do this 
with less destructive, less dangerous means. 

It happens that that is not the case and that cannot be said. There 
is unfortunately no alternative to maintaining under the present cir- 
cumstances — in the political context in which we live — there is no al- 
ternative to maintaining force and substantial force in Europe. 

There is no alternative to having a substantial part of that force 
armed with atomic equipment. When, how, and where it is used — 
all of us will take it as our interest and our purpose to use such 
weapons only when it is absolutely essential in order to accomplish 
something that is absolutely essential. 

I do not think anyone can prescribe too specific rules. I am 
frightened by people planning for war in terms we will do this and 
then we will think about it and then we will progress to that step. 

Wars are not run that way. They have never been run that way in 
history and with the weapons and the speed that we have at the 
present time they are less likely to be run that way in the future. So 
we must be prepared. We must be prepared. How are we meeting 
it ? — as I understand the purport of vour question — how are we going 
to meet this atomic reouirement? I have some views on this subject 
which I offered in 1957 and this contributed to the action that was 
taken by the heads of government in a NATO meeting in December 
1957. 

We decided that we would have to establish a NATO. atomic stock- 
pile. That was established and is being maintained. At that time, 
they also took the decision that they would have to provide the supreme 
commander in Europe with intermediate-range ballistic missiles. 

We have established an atomic stockpile. This is a supply system. 
Now there is a program by which we give to the countries, regard- 
less of nationality or location, the delivery means and train them in 
the use of delivery means but do not turn over the custody of the 
atomic components themselves. 
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But this is very similar to the system we use — as a matter of fact it 
is the identical system we use — with American forces where you have 
a supply system and in accord with properly authenticated orders 
and directions, the weapons themselves are made available to units 
that are trained in their use. 

We have many types of battlefield weapons. We have a number of 
air weapons and naval weapons that are in the hands of allied 
countries. The supply system is run by the United States in order 
to avoid any dangerous proliferation of control. 

This, I believe, meets from the supply standpoint the fundamental 
military requirement that the military planning be met in this way. 
And, I emphasize this does not turn over weapons to anyone who 
does not now possess weapons. I think this is an important point. 

Then you have the question of the weapons. You have had a great 
discussion of the Polaris submarine. You have had great discussion 
of land-based missiles deployed in Europe. My own view on this, 
Senator, is that it is going to take a mixture or a combination of many, 
many types. 

It is rare that one weapon has within itself all of the characteristics 
to meet all situations in the best possible manner. This is such a tough 
one that we have to be able to meet the requirement in the best possible 
manner or it will not be good enough. 

So, I think a combination is essential. I think in time a combi- 
nation will be worked out. Now the so-called Nassau agreement 
touches on a part of this problem and it could meet the requirements of 
an important segment but it is only a part of the problem. In my 
judgment, it does not meet the whole requirement. 

Still to be considered is the question of the land-based missiles with 
their advantages. Now related to this, and the principal issue, is 
one to which we have not really addressed ourselves. 1 have men- 
tioned this several times since 1959 and I think I broke it open in 
Minneapolis and I broke it open in Pasadena in December 1959 and 
then I splurged it on the pages and the records of the parliamentary 
meeting ? you will probably remember, in 1960. 

This is a question of what influence and control do the European 
countries, the other members of the alliance who do not possess 
weapons, have or should they have over the weapons which are 
designed for their defense, for carrying out NATO tasks which they 
participate in and direct? 

They have had two questions for many years. If the Europeans 
base their defense on atomic weapons, whether this is this much or 
as high as the ceiling it makes no difference, if we base our defense 
upon atomic weapons should there not be some firm guarantee that 
those weapons will be available to that defense in case of necessity 
rather than subject to the unilateral decision without consultation 
of one party? 

I am afraid I must accept this as a reasonable question. 

Secondly, if they have this guarantee of availability of weapons, 
the second question, as they put it, is since we are not grasping for 
control or getting into anything we should not have or should not do, 
and since we are nappy to have somebody else bear a larger share of 
this burden, should we not have some influence, some degree of influ- 
ence over how, when, and where, and under what circumstances these 
weapons will be used? 
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I must say I find this eminently reasonable. Then there is the ques- 
tion of how do you do this. 

Then we got into a belief which I have that this should be done 
under NATO. This is an important point because if you do it under 
the alliance, then every country can say it has a guarantee, it has an 
interest, it is participating. 

You do not force a country to go out and get into its own independ- 
ent nuclear field, you do not compel it to do that. But if we continue 
to talk about the fact that the only way to be important in this world 
is to have your own nuclear stockpile you compel people to get into 
this. 

If you bring this into NATO, make it clearly a NATO respon- 
sibility, then they can feel they do have a guarantee and that they are 
discharging their responsibilities to their people, to the defense of 
their people. 

This, I think in general, would be enough for most of the European 
countries, those European countries who have not already started. 
The question of mechanics is how you do it, with 15 fingers on the 
trigger. I do not agree with this concept of 15 fingers on the trigger. 

From that standpoint there are 15 fingers on anything that we want 
to do. If you cannot do anything with 15, you cannot do it at all and 
you might as well stop. I have recently proposed in a public speech 
that it would be more effective, more efficient to have a small executive 
body working and responsible to the NATO council. 

The NATO Council could establish rules under which NATO 
atomic weapons should l>e used. Then establish a body to have a par- 
ticular responsibility for followup in the situation and if time permits, 
if the question came up on the use, they would go to the Council and 
present the problem to the Council and get a decision. 

If time did not permit, then the smaller body would decide. You 
cannot have the rule of unanimity, because this is going to stop action. 

My suggestion is that you go again within this NATO context, and 
that you would have a majority vote of just two-thirds. This would 
permit you to move. If you cannot get two out of three or three out 
of four, you should not move. This permits you to move. 

And, another thing, it meets indirectly and I think in a reasonable 
way, a sound way, it meets the European criticism, which is purely 
an academic criticism but nevertheless important, that the United 
States exercises a veto over that activity. 

This would meet that, without violating the fundamental rights 
of any country' or the rules or principles of sound practice. So, the 
question of control is the larger issue. I think we sometimes confuse 
ourselves talking about hardware, it is awfully interesting and politi- 
cally it is obviously necessary from time to time to do it, out the real 
crux of tliis problem is, is a guarantee going to be provided to NATO 
countries. 

If you are not going to do this you might as well fold NATO. It 
will destroy NATO ir you do not do this. Then give to NATO in 
some way the responsibility for making decisions in the NATO area. 
I am restricting this to the NATO area. Let us not go outside it. 

Senator Mundt. Does this involve any necessary new legislation in 
Congress 
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General Norstad. It might, Senator, but what I am proposing from 
my own standpoint would not involve passing the custody of weapons 
to anyone who does not now have the custody. I think the supply 
system will take care of it. I am not clear on this and I have heard 
positions taken on both sides of this as to whether legislation is re- 
quired. If there is any question about it, I think legislation is 
required. 

If there is any question on a matter of this importance, then we 
ought to solve it by legislation. 

Senator Jackson. In any event, it would have to be submitted to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

General Norstad. I think it would. 

But, the important thing here is that it does not result in our assist- 
ing other countries in creating a nuclear capability. They have a de- 
livery capability but because of this system they would not have the 
weapons that they do not now have. I think this is quite satisfactory 
from the military standpoint. 

I think it should be acceptable from the political standpoint. I 
think by and large it is the best political solution. 

Senator Mundt. I have a couple of other questions but I understand 
that Senator Saltonstall has a question. 

I am going to yield on this particular issue if he has a question to 
ask. 

Senator Saltonstall. Mr. Chairman, I thank the Senator from 
South Dakota very much if he would permit me to ask one question 
which I would like very much to ask General Norstad in view of the 
statement that he has made under his first point. 

General, I recall very well, one of my best memories, the long con- 
ference with you and Admiral Sherman in 1947 on the Unification 
Act. 

Now, you speak of the importance of personal relationships. My 
question is this, perhaps it is a more technical question. Do you be- 
lieve that the present new setup of a regional commander, whether it 
be Army, Navy, or Air Force, reporting directly up through the Sec- 
retary of Defense to the President, establishes a closer personal rela- 
tionship to the man in the field, the man who has to make quick deci- 
sions, than the previous setup of our military ? 

General Norstad. I think this is an improvement. I offer no sug- 
gestions on changing the present system. But whether or not it is 
satisfactory in time of crisis, whether any system can be made safe by 
organization is the question. 

I personally have felt that you had to modify somewhat in prac- 
tice — that is not for normal clay-to-day business but when you are 
really in crisis you have to have a contact, a feeling of being in touch 
with the highest political authority. 

To give an example — I think I mentioned this before you came in 
this morning, Senator — but problems always have a strange habit 
of developing at very inconvenient times. 'Even in my own experi- 
ence and we have had some crises but they have not been too serious 
or anything that could not be handled, nothing to get too excited 
about. 

But there have been two or three times when somebody saidguns 
are swinging, what do we do now ? You cannot say refer it to Wash- 
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ington or London or even to Paris. You have to say yes, no, do this, 
or that, or do not do this, right then and there. Regardless of theory, 
the guy who says that makes policy. 

Senator Saltonstall. There is no question about that. 

General Norstad. If you want the policy to reflect, as it should, the 
policy and the general philosophy of your highest political authority 
there has to be some contact between the man who is in that position 
and your highest political authority. You cannot get this by the 
process of osmosis through 67 levels. 

This is a fine way to run this vast organization, this great system; 
it cannot be run any other way, in my opinion. I am speaking now 
of crises. There must be a means of having a personal and direct 
relationship so that you have an understanding. 

The man in the field may make a mistake. Mistakes are made 
But if he has this relationship, the chances are that it will fall some- 
where between this narrow limit, between a floor and ceiling of what 
the top political authority would be thinking in the area. 

It would not be a serious mistake. In addition to this, this relation- 
ship gives him confidence. In the last year or year and a half on occa- 
sion I have had to say, do this or do that or do not do this, where 
policy was being made. I must say I have done this with confidence. 
Part of the confidence, it is true, comes from the fact that I was at 
that job for an awful long time; I served for 12 years, as you know. 
That helps a little bit. But also because under the last administra- 
tion and under this administration I was permitted a direct relation- 
ship with the President on such a basis that I felt that I knew gen- 
erally what he was thinking. It helps when you can pick up a tele- 
phone and can talk to the President of the United States from time 
to time. This helps. 

Or you can communicate. You can do this without doing violence 
to the organization. I offer no suggestions on changes in the orga- 
nization. I am simply talking about crises. You must have, at least 
I must have, a feeling for allied views. I have maintained this by 
seeing allied leaders from time to time. Prime Minister Macmillan, 
for example, has very kindly taken his busy time to talk with us. 

This has helped, or to send messages back and forth. This is the 
way you get the feeling that you can do certain things and move with 
confidence when you have to move. This is my plea here, and this 
may not be accomplished by any change in organization. 

This is something that we must be aware of. I think we must not 
only permit, but encourage it. 

Senator Saltonstall. I felt through the laws and through the 
regulations that this is a big step forward along the lines you are talk- 
ing about. 

General Norstad. It is. 

Senator Saltonstall. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much. I 
thank the Senator from South Dakota for permitting me this inter- 
ruption. 

Senator Jackson. I take it you would agree wholeheartedly that the 

P ersonal relationships you referred to so effectively of course must be 
eveloped before the crisis occurs? 

General Norstad. Yes. Of course, it is useless if you wait for the 
crisis because then if you start having personal contact you do not 
even know what questions to ask. 
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Senator Mundt. I now have three rather closely related questions, 
General. Dealing specifically with your interpretation of what you 
oonsider the proper role of Congress in this whole picture, not only 
from the standpoint of the constitutional provisions of advise ana 
consent, from the standpoint of policy, but the Congress generally. 

You say on page 6 that there is no substitute for direct, person-to- 
person relationships between the highest political and military author- 
ities and this inevitably includes the commander in chief,* and the 
President, in considerable detail. 

On page 7 you say policy, and here I speak of what we call grand 
policy, must be established at the top. I wish you would define the 
top for us and what you envision the role of a Congress in these per- 
sonal relationships. 

General Norstad. In the sense of which I am speaking here, I was 
speaking from the background of my experience, my service in the 
armed services. So the top authority in the sense I have used it here 
is the head of government, specifically, of course, the commander in 
chief in this instance. 

It would apply in the allied sense to the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, the President of France, the Chancellor of Germany, as ex- 
amples. In my own experience, as you know, I have derived some of 
my own foundation of policy understanding in these rooms, and this 
has been part of the foundation which has given me confidence at times 
of stress. Over the years I have appeared in many rooms of this kind 
in this building and in the House. 

So, you have a feeling there, too. of what people are thinking. In 
addition to that, as you know, I think it is an essential part of the 
life and activity of a commander in the field to see the parliamentarians 
in an allied capacity of all of the countries, again to have some feel- 
ing, some sense of what they are thinking. 

All of these things contribute. So far as authority is concerned, in 
all of these countries the head of government is the commander in 
chief. You take your instructions from him. In times of crisis you 
deal with him. He is the top. But it adds to your sense and your 
understanding of the situation, and what the countries want, to have 
the close relationship which we all have had and my predecessor had 
and I certainly have had with the parliamentarians of all the 
countries. 

As you know, I have met with you in the parliamentary meetings* 
and with representatives of other countries. I have seen them in all 
of the countries, talked with them from time to time in large segments 
and in small segments. This again adds to one’s understanding, one's 
authority. 

But, to be specific, from the organization standpoint, I am talking 
about the legally constituted commander in cliief here. 

Senator Mundt. In this same area I presume that the point 4 where 
you talk about the very sticky problem of reassessment and reapprais- 
ing policy and formulating new ones, and I think we have to recog- 
nize unless we formulate new ones our old ones ultimately become 
obsolete and ineffective, that you must then have been talking pri- 
marily about an alliance concept and your concept of NATO because 
you stressed the fact that these criticisms of reappraisal should be 
done in private session. 
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I iust do not see how formulating a national policy, within a coun- 
try like this, with respect to discussion in Congress, could achieve 
much of an impact by limiting their suggestions and criticisms to 
private discussions. 

I wish you would dilate on that a bit. 

General Norstad. I had in mind — of course again I qualified it by 
saying I was speaking in that case from my allied responsibility — 5 
had specifically in mind some of the discussions that have taken place 
in the alliance in the last 2 years where you raise questions of the 
concept of strategy. 

If we do this publicly, the minute you do that, then you liegm to 
erode the foundation, the foundation of confidence which has done 
some really marvelous things. This has a very serious effect. If we 
got together and decided beforehand, quietly, in general, what could 
be done, you could handle this in such a way that you did not neces- 
sarily cause this erosion. 

This is very important, very important politically, because in the 
last analysis, I do not have to tell you, the people have an influence. 
We all get these letters from people who are in a rather exposed posi- 
tion who write and say, “Thank you very much, I feel very secure, 
very confident and very secure.” 

Sometimes they write and say, “Are we going to be defended and 
who is going to do it ?” 

We write back, “Yes, you are to be defended because I am going to 
doit,” 

They say thank you very much. And they go back to their business. 

This is a strength of the alliance. The strength of the spirit is just 
as strong as the strength of the tanks and bombs. At the moment for 
political purposes it is a great deal more important at any given time, 
has a much greater importance. 

If you say this strategy is wrong and this whole philosophy is 
wrong and the important people say the whole concept has to be looked 
at, these poor people are bewildered. Then you lose some of your 
strength. Then if the Soviets blow cold for the moment, you do not 
have quite that firmness of response, promptness of response, which 
is essential to meet it. This is what I have specific reference to. 

Senator Mundt. I thought you must have been referring to the 
alliance concept. I agree on that. I want to get into the record the 
fact that there are great changes in policy within a country like ours 
that can come from public expression, public criticism, and public 
reappraisal. 

The most significant change in our American foreign policy prob- 
ably in the 20th century occurred in the latter part of the 1930’s and 
the first part of the 1940’s after the great public debate on what 
they call isolationism against internationalism whereby we evolved 
a national policy today that certainly is different entirely from the 
isolationist policy. It was done by public debate. 

I think we are trying now to evolve a national policy toward Cuba 
through this same process. We cannot define the policy yet, how it 
is going to end up, but I think the discussion is fruitful. * I wonder 
if tnere is any way in which you disagree? 

General Norstad. Not at all. Is this not a case of discussion in 
public of positions or principles that have been pretty well cstab 
lished or beaten out beforehand? 
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My comments are directed toward doing things prematurely. I 
would certainly recognize in a democratic system that not only should 
we require — it is not actually a requirement — but it is desirable to 
discuss these things in public and to get public support and expres- 
sion of the public will. 

But from an allied standpoint sometimes you find strange things. 
You find a momentary confluence of two conflicting currents. I will 
not mention the names of the countries but they are major countries. 

We found that two of them were just raising each other up, pushing 
each other up for reassessment, when it was quite clear that they had 
completely opposite ideas as to what should be done. 

In that case, because of the power and influence of the two work- 
ing together a great weight was thrown on the side of assessment. 
There was a question : one was pulling to the right and one was pulling 
to the left. Had this been worked out and the position been estab- 
lished a little bit better before, this could have been avoided. 

Senator Mundt. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Mundt. 

We have several new members on the subcommittee this year. First 
I want to welcome Senator Pell. 

Senator Pell served in the State Department. In fact. I think he 
is the first Foreign Service officer to serve in the Senate. Senator Pell. 

Senator Pell. Thank you, Senator J ackson. 

Speaking as a new member, if today’s testimony is any precursor of 
what will come forth in the next couple of years, we are very lucky 
indeed. 

I was much struck by General Norstad’s reference to Stimson's 
words where he emphasized that, “I have lived with the reality of war 
but the hope of honorable, faithful peace is a greater thing and I have 
lived with that, too.” 

I was also much struck with General Norstad’s enunciation of the 
idea of the pause, a couple of years ago. I was wondering if you 
thought of any opportunity in order to prevent war by escalation or 
accident of having direct contacts of an overt nature of one sort or 
another between your former organization and the Warsaw Pact? 

I realize that sounds perhaps foolish on the surface but in this cold 
war time when we are not engaged in actual hostilility I was wonder- 
ing if ever the thought went through your mind it would be possible 
to draw out certain agreed boundaries of action or activity to prevent 
the possibility of a flareup ? 

General Norstad. I would not exclude the possibility, but I think 
this is something, the relationship is something, that would have to be 
carefully defined and this relationship would nave to sit very clearly 
in a well-established context. There are some problems, as you know 
as well as I. In the first place it is pretty hard to equate NATO, a 
free association of free people, with the Warsaw Pact. 

I do not know how you do that. Equating the two is a fiction to 
start with. So this has an influence on the relationship. 

Second, I think there is another question involved here. This type 
of thing has a tendency to make people say we are getting along 
very well. A few years ago it would have been ridiculous to even 
contemplate the idea of NATO having a contact with the Warsaw 
I act. Now we have a point of contact. Now unless this was a part 
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that was clearly established and well defined people might read in 
this something that did not exist and this could be extremely danger- 
ous. 

This is one of the reasons I am so concerned about many of the dis- 
engagement proposals in a little different sense. The people would 
read into this some real contribution to the cause of creating a basis 
for peace when it does not do this. But if we develop some system— 
which has not been developed so far to my knowledge — whereby a 
contact of some kind serves a mechanical purpose, then I would not 
exclude the possibility. It is not clear to me that it would be useful. 

I would be afraid of it because it would certainly convey by itself 
an impression that would not be well based in my opinion. 

Senator Pell. Also, in connection with NATO it would seem to me 
as a layman that when the pressures are on, then it pulls together 
but as we do better, and this I read in your remarks, the nevisive forces 
become more apparent. 

Do you see any way of preventing this from happening? As the 
pressures lessen, how we can keep the cohesiveness ? 

General Norstad. In an alliance we all do things precisely as indi- 
viduals do them and the standards of conduct, standards of intelli- 
gence, for instance, of a body are even more applicable to an indi- 
vidual. 

An individual may do things because they are the right things to 
do, sensible and sound. But frequently an alliance does things be- 
cause it is compelled to do them. We came together in the first in- 
stance under the compulsion of fear. If we had not been scared to 
death, there is a question whether we would have taken this very, 
very important constructive step. 

This is the record of countries in their relationship with other coun- 
tries. You have a combination of national interest, national inde- 
pendence, preservation of independent sovereignty, and you have the 
economic question. 

Most of them tend to cause some division or apparent division when 
things are going well. People say, well now, we can give a little bit 
more attention to our narrow interest because things are going better. 
We argue among ourselves whether we want to argue with Mr. Khru- 
shchev. 

At the same time we have some political problems in supporting 
our budget. The biggest item in our budget is the national defense, 
and almost any country can say this. So, because things are going 
very well, we will do as much as we intend to do but we won’t do it 
quite as fast. 

So we have been playing since 194fl on an up and down basis. I 
think we grow wiser or there is a certain amount of inertia which has 
been established as the big wheel is turning, so we cannot slow down 
as fast as we did in the past. I think the Council itself and its work 
prevents us from going into extremes of position. I admit that the 
events of January and February would belie this but I think they were 
probably due to come up anyway. 

I cannot offer a specific proposal, a specific solution to this question 
of quarreling among ourselves, thus creating weaknesses at times when 
we do not have to quarrel directly with Mr. Khrushchev. 
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Senator Pell. Finally, General, in connection with Germany, I was 
wondering if you had any thought you would care to advance at this 
time as to how the temperature could be reduced there in any way or 
how we can get out of tne quandary we are now in whereby we cannot 


time as to how the temperature could be reduced there in any way or 
how we can get out of tne quandary we are now in whereby we cannot 
deal with tne East Germans because of our policy vis-a-vis their 
regime, and at the same time this extends itself to the thought we more 
or less insist that the Soviets remain there in order to deal with some- 
body. 

How do we get out of this box ? 

General Norstad. As you know from your own studies, your own 
travels, from your own inquiries on the spot, this does present pretty 
certainly the most complicated problem or our time. I think that for 
me to offer any quick solution to this problem would be to publicly 
brand myself as being stupid. 

So, I will avoid that. I know that all the governments are working 
on this subject. I think considerable progress has been made within 
the period of the last 5 vears. I think progress has been made, cer- 
tainly since 1956, in this field. 

I think progress has been made since 1957. You will remember at 
that time there was the disarmament group of the United Nations in 
London. If some of the more fundamental problems can be settled, 
the purpose and directions established, then I think the mechanics oi 
relationship will fall into order, in the proper order. 

I think some of the fundamental direction has to be established 
first. I do not think it would be useful for me to publicly at this 
point get into details on this when the governments are working on it. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, General. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Pell. 

We are also happy to welcome Senator Miller who has taken a 
very keen interest in the affairs of the subcommittee. 

Senator Miller. 

Senator Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to say how 
happy I am to be a member of this fine subcommittee and to have the 
privilege of hearing General Norstad before our committee this morn- 


ing. 

I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that I was especially going to 
welcome the general because in his precadet days he spent several 
days in Jewel, Iowa. 

The first question I want to ask you is this. In yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post an article entitled, “New Treaty Held Needed for NATO 
Fleet,” and Mr. Chairman, I would ask that this article be placed 
in the record at this point. 

Senator Jackson. It will be included in the record at this point 
and the Chair also would like to suggest that at the conclusion of 
General Norstad’s remarks here today we include his recent excellent 
talk to the Atlantic Council. It is quite pertinent to the subject 
matter of this hearing. 

If there is no objection that speech will be included at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the General today. 
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(Tlie above referred to article follows:) 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 10, 19631 
New Treaty Held Needed for A-Fleet 
(By Sterling Slappey) 

Bonn, March 9. — Establishment of a NATO Polaris surface-ship fleet would 
take 5 years or more and would require a new treaty and major changes in 
basic U.S. laws, an informed source said today. 

When the fleet is at sea it would actually be a separate oceangoing country 
all of its own. The 6,500 to 8,000 sailors in the 25-ship fleet would wear dis- 
tinctive uniforms, sail under a separate flag, and be governed by laws and 
customs that have not yet been decided upon. 

Although the highly ranked source did not say so, these complexities — and 
hundreds of others — make the eventual launching of the proposed fleet doubtful. 

Eight NATO member countries have expressed some interest in the plan, which 
is sponsored by the Kennedy administration. The eight are the United States, 
Britain, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Turkey, Greece, and the Netherlands. 

President Charles de Gaulle and other French leaders have ridiculed the fleet 
idea. 

MOKE INTEREST IN BONN 

During 3 days of talks with German officials here this week, President Ken- 
nedy’s special emissary, Livingston Merchant, discovered more interest in the 
fleet than he found anywhere else in Europe. 

Although Chancellor Konrad Adenauer was not enthusiastic, West Germany 
reaffirmed its agreement in principle to participate if good progress is made in 
planning. 

Merchant also found here that the West Germans — who would be expected 
to put up something like one-eighth of the $5 billion fleet cost — were insisting 
on this country having a say in deciding the biggest political question involved 
in the fleet. 

This is : In the event of a Russian attack, who would be the man to say when 
to fire the first of the 200 nuclear-tipped missiles? 

At present only the President of the United States can order a retaliatory 
nuclear attack with an American missile, which the Polaris would be. 

Everywhere Merchant has gone — Paris, Rome, Brussels, and Bonn — he lias 
heard Europeans insist that if they pay the bulk of the money for the fleet, a new 
joint chain of firing command must be set up. 

GERMAN STAND 

The German proposal has been to let every country have a veto over firing 
a nuclear missile during the buildup stage. After the fleet is ready, a vote would 
be taken among participating nations with a majority vote deciding the new 
command. 

Such an arrangement would run afoul of the McMahon Act. 

The well-informed source said today — almost in acknowledgement that the 
United States cannot hold out forever on the exclusive right to order the firing — 
that if the fleet ever becomes a reality, a new treaty would be needed between 
the United States and other participating nations. Amendments to existing laws 
would be needed. 

During his stop here, it was learned that Merchant and West Germany’s De- 
fense Minister, Kai-Uwe von Hassel, reached agreement on several technical 
aspects of the fleet, such as who would man the vessels, numbers of ships, mis- 
siles, and even some of the new laws that would govern supranational sailors 
at sea. 

The cost figure was left unsettled, but estimates are that it would be $5 billion 
over 10 years. No estimates were available on how much each country would 
pay. 

Merchant went to London today for talks with the British, who are not overly 
enthusiastic. The British point out they are planning a fleet of much more 
effective Polaris submarines. 
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Senator Miller. The article said among other things : 

Establishment of a NATO Polaris subsurface ship fleet will take 5 years or 
more and would require new treaty and major changes in basic U.S. laws, an 
informed source said today. 

Datelined Bonn : 

When the fleet Is at sea it would actually be a separate oceangoing country all 
its own. The sailors in the fleet would wear distinguishing uniforms, sail under 
a separate flag, and be governed by laws not decided upon. These complexities 
and hundreds of others make the eventual launching of the proposed fleet doubt- 
ful. 

Do you believe such a fleet is feasible? 

General Norstad. I believe, as I stated before, that the defense of 
Europe requires atomic weapons. Some of those weapons will have to 
be in the intermediate range category. Some part of that intermediate 
range requirement can be met by surface craft or undersea craft. 

Certainly undersea craft have an advantage in security, mobility, 
and perhaps surface craft still have some advantage from the stand- 
point of mobility. There have been considerable suggestions when we 
talk about multilateral manning of breaking it down into units of 
say, five, six, seven ? eight nationalities, or even more. 

This certainly involves very serious administrative difficulties. I 
would think that among the difficulties would be the question of control 
and authority and how to exercise it. This becomes a political matter. 

I think as it is looked into more it will become more important from 
the political standpoint. It sounds very easy and very good in princi- 
ple, but I think purely administrative difficulties will complicate it 
very much. I do not say it cannot be done. 

I do not say I take a position against it. I would like to see it studied 
and I think this is something that the technical experts of all the coun- 
tries will have to get together on and work out the details to see if 
they believe that it will be workable. 

It is complex, it is difficult, it presents some very major problems. 
Now the multilateral force need not be multilaterally manned in that 
sense. You could have units, for instance, that were American, Brit- 
ish, French and so and so with some system of control, remote con- 
trol for instance that would take care of it. 

This is another application of this principle of multilateral force. 
I believe in multilateral authority and responsibility. I believe to 
some extent in the multilateral force idea. I think it should be ex- 
amined whether integration at the man-to-man level does not involve 
more complexity than it is worth. 

I know I have talked to many admirals about this and in general 
they have some reservations not simply from the policy standpoint, not 
from the standpoint of principle at all, but just on the practical appli- 
cation of it. 

I have had little or no experience living on small ships. So, I yield 
to the admirals’ judgment on this particular point. 

Senator Miller. Thank you, General. 

In your comment just now you suggest a policy along the line of 
control, that is perhaps dividing the line between medium range and 
long range. I am wondering in this matter of evolving a multilateral 
control system if there are any possibilities, at least in the beginning 
stages, of breaking down this control according to tactical and strategic 
nuclear weanons? 
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General Norstad. Yes, within the alliance in general. When we 
are talking about a NATO force we have been talking about what 
might be called tactical weapons, regardless of type of den very. Even 
when we are talking about medium-range ballistic missiles. 

At the time we established a requirement for them, which was 1957. 
we were talking then about a role which would contribute directly 
to the defense of Europe. In that sense it was tactical rather than 
bearing directly on the Soviet and the Soviet Union. 

Now, the Polaris submarine, there is some suggestion that this might 
be rather broader than this and that this might give to the alliance 
a new function, really a new function, and that application of the 
function to some extent, to a limited extent, would get NATO into a 
strategic role directly for the first time. 

Now the question of control would, I think, apply, whatever system 
is developed in the alliance, would apply to both if we have this semi- 
strategic function. I think this same system of control could apply 
equally to both and it should. 

Senator Miller. As we are working toward that objective would it 
be practical to start out, let us say with control of battlefield-type 
tactical nuclear weapons? 

General Norstad. It would be quite practical to start out, and I 
have suggested this, to start out on the basis of the functions and the 
weapons that the alliance now has. This is the simplest way of 
doing it. 

Senator Miller. Thank you very much. I have one final question. 

Would it be your evaluation that the National Security Council has 
performed up to its potential? If you do not think so, what would 
you recommend ? 

General Norstad. I am afraid I have to beg off on part of that. 
Senator, because I have been away a great deal and I have not had 
personal and direct contact with the National Security Council. So. 

I think that my opinion there would not be too useful. i 

I will say tnis, however, that when the National Security Council ' 
was first being established as a result of the National Security Act 
of 1947 there was tremendous discussion then how it would work and 
to what extent it would have authority. I think it was pretty well 
accepted at that time that you cannot nave a council taking over the 
functions of the agencies of the Government, that a Secretary of a 
Department should continue to have his full responsibility in his field. 

He might prepare things for coordination and discussion in the 
Security Council but he should have responsibility — because there I 
is something about a man taking a position, particularly when the 
going is tough, particularly when the decision is against all the advice 
and the public conception of what should be done — and this frequently 
is understandably true because the public cannot be informed im- 
mediately. When that kind of decision is taken, I would like to knov 
who in a government is making decisions that have any bearing on me. 

There needs to be one man who stands up there ana says, “I, before 
God, and my fellow citizens, have to take this position.” 

This has a meaning to me. I think this is important. Now I 
think the coordination should take place but there is something about, 
even at that point, even when the President decides, something about 
a man wrestling with this problem, he has to take the position, he 
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publicly responsible for it. It has a tendency to rinse out an awful 
lot of fuzz. 

Senator Miller. I might ask one more very brief question. 

Your point about staffing, of course, was brought out in the com- 
mittee’s report early this year on basic issues. When I had the 
pleasure of visiting NATO a year ago last fall at the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians Conference there was a little talk about a NATO cold war 
academy, the idea being to better equip staff people in NATO, for 
example, to cope with the cold war. 

Have you any ideas along this line in improving the staffing of 
NATO? 

General Norstad. Well, we have at the present time the NATO De- 
fense College which was started by General Eisenhower in 1950 and 
1952. It was quite a new departure for many of the countries, par- 
ticularly the smaller countries. The first few years it has grown very 
slowly. 

The last 2 years it has grown rapidly. You have a mixed bag of 
Army, Navy, Air, and diplomats, a fairly senior and well experienced 
level. This is now performing a very, very useful service. 

Now, whether it is useful to start another school is not clear to me. 
Perhaps this is something that this particular school could handle. 
I think it is handling it in general. The question may be as to the 
level. This is a very good level if you get in that senior colonel, 
brigadier level, that is an extremely good high level and an extremely 
good level, and a corresponding level in the diplomats. 

I think the NATO Deiense College could, and is, covering the field 
at the present time. 

Senator Miller. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. We are very pleased to welcome Senator Ribicoff 
to the committee. 

Senator Ribicoff served on the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and has served as Governor of his State and has been a member of 
the Cabinet. We are very pleased to have him join this committee. 

Senator Ribicoff. I am very pleased to be a member, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you very much for the reality, the information, and 
the wisdom you have brought to us this morning, General Norstad. 

Do you feel, General, that the attitude and policies of General de 
Gaulle and the Common Market countries is an indication of success 
or failure of American foreign policy over the past 14 years? 

General Norstad. To some extent of success. 

Certainly the strength of France has had a great bearing, the present 
existing strength of France, has had a great bearing on it. I do not 
want to detract from what the French have done dv themselves for 
themselves. Certainly General de Gaulle has contributed personally 
to the increase in strength. 

The fact remains that France does not live in isolation. It lives 
as part of a system, the European system, and it has benefited directly 
ana has contributed to it, of course. It has also benefited from the 
overall improvement in strength of all of the European areas. 

This is a point to which American policy, going back to 1947, has 
made a very, very important contribution. I think the Europeans 
are the first ones to admit this, the importance of the American 
contribution. 
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So, to some extent this is a product of the success of policy. It is 
also, I think the product to some extent, which was touched on by 
some of the other members of the committee earlier, of the fact that 
for the moment at least we are not in a particularly hot war with 
the principal opposition and this permits us to concern ourselves 
and consider our own problems and interests a little more. So, to 
that extent I think this is also the product of success. 

I think when something goes wrong we have to examine ourselves 
as well as others to spe what went wrong and why. I am sure that 
this process of examination is going on at the moment. 

I was not surprised by what General de Gaulle said on the 14th 
of January on the subject of Britain and the Common Market be- 
cause everybody knew that was his position. I was not surprised by 
t he reaction to the Nassau decision because any one could predict he 
would reject it out of hand and could give the reasons for his rejection. 

These were well known. I think it is of interest why did he say it 
publicly at that time and why did he use particularly strong language 
in saying it. 

I think this should be subject to evaluation. So, when things go 
wrong, we are the leaders of the pact and one of the penalties of 
leadership is to assume responsibility even if somebody else makes 
the mistake. 

So, I suppose if we are looking at it from that standpoint, this 
does represent a failure or a weakness and perhaps a failure on our 
part as well as on the part of our allies. As a leader we have a 
particular share of it. 

Senator Ribicoff. Would you be surprised, as you indicated, where 
you have a strong person and strong nation that exercises a will and 
purpose of its own, is this not one of the great illusions that someone 
else has a right to control the thinking and the attitude of another 
individual or a strong nation ? 

General Norstad. Yes. I do not think we should think for 1 minute, 
that we are in a position to control the thinking of any other country. 
If we work on that basis we are in very serious trouble. Not only the 
larger countries, but I must say even the smaller countries, going 
back to what I said earlier, even the smaller countries like the idea of 
taking their own position. 

We are an association of free and completely, utterly individual 
countries, thank God. No one can dictate to them. Whatever comes 
out must be in the common interest. From time to time one or more 
is going to say, “This particular thing in spite of everything every- 
body else says, is not in our interest.” 

It remains then for us over a period of time in my judgment to 
work out, to see, what is in the common interest. I am sure that the 
French will lend themselves to such a process. Everything in ait 
alliance is a compromise, but then everything else generally in life 
is a compromise in some respect. 

We have to live with people. I do not think any of us for instance 
here will say that everything we say we think on the basis of our 
responsibilities is necessarily precisely what is right for everybody 
else. We might think this, out we would not be bold enough to sug- 
gest this and I think this is true. 
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I think that this country has a problem at the present time, par- 
ticularly because it is the leader or the pact as I said. I think the 
present actions being taken should contribute to an atmosphere where 
this problem may have some chance of solution. 

I think it would be a tragic mistake to say these words have been 
spoken and that is the end of that. I think this would be a tragic 
mistake. I think we have to keep our mind open and remain flexi- 
ble. I am sure that if we do that, if we do not start closing doors, 
if we do that, then I think that a solution can be worked out. 

I think it is wrong to suggest, however, that this will come quickly 
and easily because I do not think it will. It is wrong to suggest that 
in this critical year of 1963 you can get into this type of stalemate 
without losing ground. We are going to be behind because of it, 
there is no question about it. So this is important. 

I have no doubt that the French, for instance, we are talking par- 
ticularly about General de Gaulle, in their own interest will join 
with the others in due time and in some way and at some time and 
at some place to resolve this question in their own and in common 
interest. 

Senator Ribicoff. You say in general, Americans talk too much. 
What impact does a speech on the floor of the U.S. Senate by a U.S. 
Senator or a Senator getting off a plane in Paris, making a decision 
on policy, what impact does this have upon the diplomats, the gen- 
erals, or the foreign ministers that you have to deal with ? 

General Norstad. More than you may think. Particularly if you 
are a chairman of a committee or you have some special position. 

Their system is entirely different from ours — if one is the chair- 
man of a committee — they all have the parliamentary system — the 
government and parliament are interrelated. This can have a serious 
effect. The opposition in any event will always pick up a speech that 
embarrasses the other side. This can happen. 

I was not refeiTing, actually, Senator, to the activity of you gentle- 
men, either here or in Europe, but more to the executive branch of 
the Government, where perhaps too many of us, at one time or an- 
other, say the United States says this, the United States says that, 
there is confusion on that particular point. 

Senator Ribicoff. How much authority do you think that an am- 
bassador or representative in the field should have as against waiting 
for clearance from an assistant, or from a third assistant to a third 
assistant to a third assistant ? 

The other day I was interested to read that 300,000 words are ex- 
changed every day between the State Department and our embassies 
around the world. Now it is very obvious that when you have 300,000 
words, somebody in the position of authority is being so drowned with 
words that he probably never gets to see anything. 

Do you thinlc it would be better policy to allow a man in the field to 
make his day-to-day decisions right on the spot without having to re- 
port for instructions to Washington, and only allow basic policy to be 
decided in Washington, and since men are important and authority is 
important and responsibility is important, you allow a man to do this 
as long as he is good, and if he is not any good you fire him. 

Would that be a better way to run the people out in the field than 
having everything cleared out of Washington ? 
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General Norstad. I wonder if I can give a blanket answer to that 
question, Senator. 

The importance of actions taken one place are far greater than the 
same action taken another place. There is a requirement for coordi- 
nation of a particular association with Washington. 

Again, as I mentioned, auite understandably, although this is a new 
departure, the President, tnese days, has to get closer to the firing line, 
into greater detail, than he has in past periods. And Presidents do. 
these days, become very greatly involved. 

I would say that in some areas, in some subjects in some areas, that 
perhaps more should be left to the man on the spot. I think when we 
are dealing with something where the issue is peace or war — we have 
the communication and I think here is where communication really 
has to be used. 

We must have a firm contact. At some posts, I should think a 
great deal could be done locally. Perhaps more can be decentralized 
to all posts. These matters that bear on the question of peace and 
war, it is understandable to me that the Government, and I am speak- 
ing specifically, of course, of the President^ because finally the Presi- 
dent gets into this, that he should be vitally interested in and following 
this minute by minute, second by second. 

Senator Ribicoff. In issues of peace and war, we agree. In peace 
or war, naturally the President makes those decisions and you do not 
make those decisions yourself. We hope that wars come at infrequent 
intervals. 

The day-to-day operation in the relationship between one govern- 
ment and another is the meat of existence of international diplomacy. 
Now, would it be a more effective diplomat who could give his answer? 
and make the decisions on the day-to-day routine matters without 
having to check with Washington? 

General Norstad. I think the more lie can give an answer, or at least 
a lead on an answer, the stronger and more effective he is going to be, 
and this is the important thing. We have at most of these, certainly 
these important posts, very, very competent men whose judgment I 
would think would be very, very good. 

The contacts back here are matters of coordination which I think is 
necessary but certainly they can, and, of course, in some fields, they 
do — I am talking now about the Ambassadors primarily — in some 
fields they do serve as the experts in that particular field and they do 
indicate answers, they do make decisions. 

The military is a little bit different because, by law and by precedent, 
the commander has responsibility. He has the responsibility on the 
spot. The fact that he has to cable back to the Defense Department 
does not relieve him of that responsibility. This is a little bit sharper 
and more clearly defined than it is in the diplomatic service. 

I have found, in this field, that, in general, my life has been a fairly 
happy one. Where it is clearly my responsibility, I will say we do 
this or we will do that and I take the decision. Now the Ambassador? 
do that, but I think the system in the diplomatic service is a little bit 
different. 

This depends a great deal on the background, the authority, and the 
position of the individual and the tasks he is dealing with. 
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Senator Ribicoff. In deference to the chairman’s wishes, I will 
forego any further questions at this time. 

Thank you very much, General. 

Senator Jackson. We would all like to have you longer. I just 
wanted to make one observation. 

I understand that you and your contemporaries at West Point had 
a great teacher, Professor Beukema, and that you owe a great deal of 
gratitude to him. 

Possibly you might want to close your remarks by some comment on 
Professor Beukema ? 

General Norstad. Yes. 

I am very pleased you raised this, Mr. Chairman. I am impressed 
with the fact that the direction in a person’s life is the result of in- 
fluences, many of them outside. I am sure we have all found that out- 
side influences are important. I and quite a large number of people 
were projected into an interest in the world by a very inspiring 
teacher, Prof. Herman Beukema, who was a classmate of General 
Eisenhower’s, General Bradley’s — that very distinguished class of 
1915. 

Two years ago, I had the opportunity, in a public gathering, to state 
that while he graduated after some 40 or 45 years in the military serv- 
ice with one star on his shoulder where several of his classmates grad- 
uated with five, he could derive at least as much satisfaction from 
his service as any of his five-star friends because I could name 20 or 
30 people, contemporaries of mine and those who will be following me, 
who had been in key spots in the war and in the postwar period who 
were able to discharge their duties in these spots because they had 
been thinking and working beyond the Army and beyond the shores 
of the United States because of the inspiration and direction given by 
this man. 

So, he had created, in substance, a whole group, perhaps hundreds 
of distinguished people, who, in a way, had helped the five-star people 
perform their function. 

Something always occurs to me in connection with selecting people 
and shaping and directing their careers — this was an accident, but I 
inherited, at the end of the war in the War Department, a policy 
office of about six officers, the most brilliant group I have ever seen in 
any walk of life. 

These men were all initially products of Professor Beukema. He 
has made his contribution, although his rewards from the country are 
not quite as obvious as those which have come to me. 

Senator Jackson. I do not know of a finer illustration to offer 
to this committee in pointing out the importance to the policy process 
of wise and able people than the reference that you have just made. 
I think it is a good note to close the hearings on. 

Again, General, and in behalf of all my colleagues we want to ex- 
press to you our deep appreciation for the time and the effort that you 
nave gone to in being with us today. We are most grateful and most 
appreciative. 

General Norstad. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Advance Text of Prepared Statement by Gen. Lauris Norstad 

I am honored to appear as the opening witness In your study of national secu- 
rity staffing and operations. 

Until now my experience has been entirely in the armed services, and what 
I have to say this morning will be based on that experience. I have had the 
good fortune to participate in some interesting enterprises. When I was in the 
War Department shortly after the last war, I worked with one of the most 
distinguished military leaders of our time, the late Adm. Forrest Sherman, on a 
number of studies which helped to clear away some of the Anal obstacles to the 
reorganization of the Nation’s Military Establishment in 1947. These studies 
included worldwide military command arrangements, roles and missions of the 
three services, and finally the details of the agreement between the War and 
Navy Departments which was the basis or starting point of the Unification Act 
itself. 

But an unusually large part of my experience has been overseas — with Ameri- 
can and allied commands. Since I first put on a uniform, 37 years ago, more 
than half of my service has been abroad — which may be a record of some sort — 
and perhaps living and working far from our shores has given me a certain 
kind of perspective as it has many others who have shared this exjierience, a 
perspective which is not necessarily better, hut one which comes from a slightlj 
different angle. 

An outstanding characteristic of the years since the Second World War has 
been the steadiness of purpose and action of the United States in building 
strength in the free world. The Soviets have pursued their ambitions with 
determination. But they have encountered a will at least as firm as their own. 
The confrontation we call the cold war has, right from the start, involved a 
test of wills. On the outcome of this test depends, in good degree, the future 
of the freedom we hold dear. 

For many years we were preoccupied with the weakness of Western Europe. 
For years to come we will be adjusting to the fact of its strength. In great 
part, the problems ahead — and there are and will be great problems — arise from 
the success of our policies. But I would far rather live with such problems 
than to be wrestling with the difficulties that would have grown out of continued 
European weakness. 

Sometimes people talk as though success were a state of affairs in which there 
were no problems. But as I see it a successful country, like a successful man, 
will never see the day that does not bring a fresh quota of problems, and the 
mark of success is to deal with them effectively. 

We learned some important lessons from World War II, and we have shown 
a capacity to go on learning. That is the important thing. I have no qualms 
about the future so long as we can examine the past coolly in order to improve 
our performance in the future. 

Along with other democracies, we learned at great cost in the thirties that 
a foreign policy is no more impressive than the force that exists to back it up 
It took us a long time to learn this elementary principle of international affairs 
Back in 1911 Admiral Mahan said to a congressional committee: 

“It appears to me that the three functions of Government — the diplomatic, 
the Army, and the Navy — work now in what you might call watertight com- 
partments * * *. It seems there is very little appreciation in the country of 
the relation between diplomacy and Army and Navy • * *. Our military and 
naval policy depends substantially upon what we conceive our relation to be 
with foreign countries, a forecast of the future, and what the probabilities of 
the future are * * *. I think what is very much needed in this country is to 
bring the three functions into necessary relation with one another.” 

In 1947, when Congress passed the National Security Act, creating the 
Department of Defense and the National Security Council, we took a substantial 
step in the direction Indicated by Admiral Mahan in 1911. 

The President has always had full authority over the armed services* and 
still does. No President, however, can give the management of military affairs 
the time the job requires. He needs a deputy who can. If we did not have 
a Secretary of Defense with authority, a President could, in times like the 
present, spend all of his energy dealing with military issues, and still not get 
the job done. 

It is sometimes said, I know, that the 1947 act did not unify the armed services 
but instead further divided them. The charge does not stand up. The National 
Security Act with its amendments has created a strong Department of Defense 
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and has given strength and authority to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
We can, we should, we do, criticize when criticism is warranted but it seems 
to me that the structure of the Military Establishment permits us to have strong 
military services, balanced internally and in relation to one another, and all 
under supervision, direction, and control provided for by law. If we sometimes 
have difficulties, what would be the situation, today, with all its complexities, if 
we had not taken the road to unification in 1947? It is hard to imagine, 
frightening to contemplate. 

I have served in unified commands, and although I know that you of this com- 
mittee appreciate the significance of this development, I do not believe that there 
is a full understanding in the country of the degree to which the services are 
now organized and operated according to the tasks to be performed and not 
according to the color of a man’s uniform. Unified commands were, of course, 
established in World War II but the progress in this field, in the last 10 or 15 
years, although it has been so quiet that many people have not noticed it, has in 
fact been quite dramatic. 

The creation of the Department of Defense, the 1947 Reorganization Act and 
all that has flowed from it, have not only improved our military posture but 
have made it far easier to relate defense to national policy as a whole. 

The creation of the National Security Councii was another part of our national 
effort to learn and apply the lessons of the Second World War. Congress 
charged the Council with the task of advising the President “with respect to the 
integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating to the national 
security so as to enable the military services and the other departments and 
agencies of the Government to cooperate more effectively in matters involving 
the national security.” 

It is obvious that we have not always achieved a successful integration of 
domestic, foreign, and military policies. And I think this committee is doing a 
most interesting and important work in studying our policy processes wth a view 
to improving them. There is most certainly room for improvement, and some 
will consider this a notable understatement. But we should also keep in mind 
that the National Security Act of 1947 has served us well. On the whole our 
Military Establishment has effectively served our foreign policies and has meshed 
effectively with allied forces. The contrast with earlier periods — the approach 
to World War II, for instance — is striking. 

But you are interested in possible improvements. And here I would like to 
draw mainly on my NATO experience. Looking at the policy process in Wash- 
ington from overseas, I have drawn a few conclusions that may be of interest 
to the committee in its work. 

( 1 ) In thinking about problems of administration, too much attention tends 
to be paid to system and perhaps too little to men and their relationships. 
System is obviously important But policy is not the product of a system. It 
is the product of responsible men who are in touch with one another. 

A crisis highlights this fact, for it engages the attention of the highest author- 
ity and by stripping away the nouessential from the essential relationships, it 
identifies the men who are in fact his advisers and helpers, whatever the organi- 
zation charts may say. Authority attracts authority. Responsible men attract 
responsible men around them. I have never known it to fail that when the going 
get s rough, responsible authorities arc diawn to each other. 

This is just as true and as necessary in allied relationships as in national. 
When one has command responsibilities he feels a need to be in personal touch 
with key allied leaders. In a crisis, authority comes to have a very personal 
meaning, and one must go to the sources of authority before taking action. 
Things have to be done that way. A commander has got to know, of course, 
where the top political authorities stand, but more than this he must have a 
“feel” for their attitudes, a sense of their moods. A direct contact, therefore, 
is most useful. 

At a time like the Cuban crisis last October the President, it seems to me, acts 
virtually as a commander, personally assuming direction of detailed operations 
on which depend peace and war. He is in frequent and Intimate touch with his 
assistants in Washington and the field. And decisions are made as they go along. 

Involving the highest authority in this degree of detail is, I suppose, a new 
departure. Certainly the President’s title as Commander in Chief evokes a pic- 
ture of larger and grander units than those with which he sometimes has to 
concern himself at the early stage of a serious development. We in the military 
service may sometimes feel that this is “getting into our business.” But in my 
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judgment the power and the speed we deal with today makes it necessary. At 
time of crisis, when the issue is peace or war, there is no substitute for direct 
person-to-person relationships between the highest political and military authori- 
ties, and this inevitably Involves the Commander in Chief, the President in 
considerable detail. 

A key factor is the quality of the relationships between the men who carry re- 
sponsibility. No one can write directives fast enough to meet a crisis situation, 
like a Berlin or a Cuba. The man in the field may have to make decisions — and 
it is essential that he be in direct contact with the political authorities. In terms 
of my own experience, the NATO machinery works, but it can and should be im- 
proved in this respect. 1 have tried to suggest some ways in which this could 
be done. But the machinery is less important than the personal relationships 
that have been built up over the past 14 years among leaders in the allied 
countries. 

I speak emphatically — and freely — on this subject because my own experience 
in this respect has been a most satisfactory one. My own work as Supreme Al- 
lied Commander (Europe) was made possible by the understanding and support 
of the leaders of the 14 countries with whom we are allied in NATO, and, when 
necessary, by direct contact with the President of the United States in the two 
administrations under which I have served. 

(2) The second point I wish to raise is really a question of definition. To say 
that any issue or policy — economic, military, cultural, or whatever — which 
bears directly on our relations with other countries is essentially political will 
startle no one who has thought about the subject. Our military forces, for 
instance, serve political ends. The limits or constraints within which we act 
are political in nature — as recent events in Europe eloquently demonstrate. The 
most powerful military force is helpless without the will to use it and the politi- 
cal ability to control and direct it. 

One of our real problems in formulating policy at any level is that too many 
people become involved in it, with too many preconceived ideas, producing too 
many little policies. 

Policy — and here I speak of what we might call “grand policy” — must be es- 
tablished at the top. That is the only way clarity as to our objectives can be 
achieved — and without such clarity day-to-day decisions on this or that particu- 
lar issue will lack focus and coherence. Moreover, the higher policy is made 
the less likely it is to be a pale concoction of warmed-over ideas. One of the 
things I have learned over the years is that the higher one’s responsibilities, the 
less one can afford the luxury of preconceived ideas. 

Grand policy, or national policy, can be coordinated in a committee, a board, 
or a council but it cannot be developed there. Someone has to think through the 
problems and propose what our policy should be — for consideration and decision 
at the highest level. In the foreign field, for example. Defense and other agencies 
make contributions, and proposals can and should be examined and debated in 
groups or committees. But the particular responsibility belongs to the Secretary 
of State and his associates. If this conclusion, because it is so obvious, falls 
short of being a notable one, perhaps we should ask ourselves whether our 
practice faithfully reflects it. 

One sentence in the committee’s staff report struck home with great force. 
It is that “the nature of concrete policy issues and the character of govern- 
mental action processes push for a pragmatic *one thing at a time on its own 
terms’ approach” to policymaking. And of course this is true. When a specific 
issue arises, we so often shop around for a solution to the problem in its own 
terms rather than in terms of our larger purposes. 

Good staff work is supposed to insure the careful and broad look at a prob- 
lem — and we should gratefully take advantage of whatever help it can provide. 
Clarity at the top is probably a precondition to good staff work, for if your 
staff does not know what you are trying to accomplish, how can the staff advise 
you about the consequences of this or that particular decision? 

But given a clear understanding of objectives, then a staff of knowledgeable 
persons, tuned to the political realities, who have developed over the years the 
ability to sense the full implications of a situation, can be extremely helpful. 

(3) Another conclusion I have reached is that we Americans talk too much, 
especially when we are abroad. Paris was a good place to observe this phenome- 
non, for almost everyone came to Paris, sooner or later, and almost everyone 
had something to say. 
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It seemed to me that we sometimes spoke with too many voices. On a number 
of occasions important European officials asked me how seriously to take what 
appeared to be a statement of a new American position on a subject of interest 
to NATO, made by someone just off the plane from Washington. I could always 
say quite honestly that the American position remained as it had been stated to 
NATO bodies by the appropriate American representatives. Nevertheless, such 
episodes can lead to serious misunderstandings. 

I think we should strictly follow the established procedures for making known 
the American position on policy questions. 

In my experience, our officials who travel about the world saying that Amer- 
ican policy is this or that rarely say it in exactly the same way. It comes out 
differently each time, and this is quite understandable. 

It is a rather pleasant American habit, in some ways, to do our thinking out 
loud, but it is not a way to conduct affairs with other governments. 

My own rule at SHAPE was to report facts but not to try to make news. In 
the first place, SHAPE was not supposed to be a policymaking organization, and 
I did not want it to be thought of as an important source of news. My public 
relations officers sometimes got a little impatient with me about this, but I am 
sure that bad we talked more, it would have made it more difficult for us to 
do the jobs we were sent there to do. 

We were able to speak with great frankness to allied governments, and when 
necessary to express sharp disappointment at their policies. We could do this 
because they knew the discussions were confidential and would not be spread all 
over the morning papers or even reported to other official agencies which had 
no need or right to such information. I think that we often accomplished a 
good deal because they were grateful that delicate matters were not aired too 
freely. 

(4) A closely related point is that reappraisals of our policies should be made 
as quietly as possible. Of course, we must review our policies from time to time 
A new administration, for instance, certainly has an obligation to do so. I have 
always thought that it is useful to throw the policy papers away every so often, 
and reexamine things from the ground up. Unless one does this, the tendency 
is to work on producing a better mousetrap instead of asking whether a mouse- 
trap is the best way to catch the mouse. 

But it should be done privately. For as soon as one begins an analysis, reap- 
praisal or reassessment, one attacks, or at least brings into question, the validity 
of one's plans, policies or strategy. And, furthermore, it may be that once the 
basic concepts are opened up for reassessment, one will find that some people 
want to go in one direction and others in exactly the opposite direction. This 
is especially true in dealings with allies. Some may want to reduce their com- 
mitments at the very time we think that their commitments ought to be 
increased. In that case reappraisals may become agonizing indeed. 

I am afraid that we tend to involve too many people in such reassessments. 
There are too many Indians writing too many papers. The fewer the people, 
the better their product is likely to be. I once created a planning staff at SHAPE 
and assigned five colonels to it. It was a planning group that was all chiefs and 
no Indians. The idea was to get fewer papers but a better product Believe me, 
it worked. 

(5) The last point I want to raise is that we should make a deliberate effort 
to develop our most promising talent 

A good man is still hard to find. When we find one with judgment and courage, 
with intellect and intuitiveness, we should do everything we can to bring him 
along fast to put him in situations where he can develop — especially situations 
where he is called upon to carry responsibilities at least as heavy as he can 
carry, even a little heavier. 

I remember that back in the 1930's a lieutenant I knew received a promotion 
to captain. He had been a lieutenant for almost 20 years. I congratulated him, 
but did not get a warm response and asked him why he wasn’t happier about 
his promotion. I will never forget his reply. He said : "Norstad, don’t you know 
that a man who has been a lieutenant for 20 years will always be a lieutenant?" 

When we find a good man, therefore, we ought to push him ahead rapidly, 
even if this means some preferential treatment. For men grow when they have 
to make decisions and carry responsibility. 

I might also add that we should make every effort to build up and give sup- 
port to our officials, civilian and military, who serve in allied groups. I am not 
talking about press-agent techniques, but about the marks of confidence and 
support that say much more about personal trust and reliance. 
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We want our officials in allied groups to have influence and to be effects 
advocates of our interests. There is no better way to help them than to she* 
that they have influence in our own counsels and have the respect and confident 
of the men for whom they work. 

Finally, the tasks of national security, I believe, may well be more compel 
and demanding today than ever before. Foreseeing as early as 1940 our bas* 
dilemma, Henry Stimson said these wise words : 

“The sinfulness and weakness of man are evident to anyone who lives in tfe 
active world. But men are also good and great, kind and wise. Honor 
honor ; trust begets trust ; faith begets faith ; and hope is the mainspring of lit- 
I have lived with the reality of war, and I have praised soldiers ; but the hep: 
of honorable, faithful peace is a greater thing, and I have lived with that, rc* 
That a man must live with both together is inherent in the nature of our preset 
stormy stage of human progress, but it has also many times been the nature d 
progress in the past, and it is not reason for despair.” 

The choices before us are profoundly difficult and they lie within firmly filed 
limits : we must devise the means that will discourage and prevent war with it' 
terrible destructiveness, but we cannot weaken the guarantees of freedom, wc 
cannot forfeit the means of defending the future of our Nation and of the in& 
vidual liberty without which we could not live. 


Speech by Gen. Lauris Xorstap, Atlantic Council, Mayflower Hotel. 

Washington, D.C., January 14, 1963 

It is an honor to be here this evening and a pleasure indeed to be with * 
many old friends and colleagues. I am touched by your kindness to me; beywK 
that, I am moved by your presence here. It means to me that we share the sam- 
beliefs and that we are all willing to work for what we believe. 

I nin honored to accept the chairmanship of the Atlantic Council of the Unit*! 
States. Coming as I retire from my profession, it permits me to continue re- 
serve a cause which in any event would have remained a dominant interest — ih* 
cause of the Atlantic Alliance. My aim and purpose will be to carry on the wort 
inspired and directed by Governor Herter. I am greatly pleased to continue ms 
association with the distinguished citizens who are the officers and the director* 
of the Council. 

“Toward a true Atlantic community”— these familiar words describe the higi 
aim and goal of the Councirs work. There were, as we all know, several public 
spirited groups of Americans who worked in past years for this same aim. Tte 
fact that these groups have been brought together under one roof is progress 
in itself. The Atlantic Council is now the principal citizen group in this eouir 
try supporting NATO and other Atlantic community interests. It is, further 
the American chapter of the Atlantic Treaty Association, the international bod; 
of which Ambassador Burgess is the chairman. It is also the American spon- 
sor of the Atlantic Institute of which another very distinguished American. 
Ambassador Lodge, is the director general. 

This streamlining of effort and purpose is healthy indeed. We have a gooi 
example of it in this room this evening. I came to you expecting to be a gne<t 
and now it looks as if I am going to be with you for some time. I can only hop 
that, as a “Man Who Came to Dinner.” I will not overstay my welcome. 

Anyone who has been long associated with the North Atlantic Treaty Organi 
zation comes to have for it and for its purposes and principles an allegiam* 
that is compelling and a hope that grows. Having served the alliance for * 
many years, I am perhaps particularly marked by this influence, and frankl; 
I hope that I am. The influence of the NATO idea is entirely for the good— 
for the individual, for the Nation, and for the world. My work with this great 
Organization has, I believe, deepened my devotion to my own country, strength- 
ened my faith in its aims for a peaceful and prospering world. 

This is not the time or the place for a detailed report of military strengths or 
weaknesses. That weaknesses do exist, some quite serious, is a matter of public 
record. On the other hand, the fact that the alliance possesses very real 
military strength, conventional and nuclear, is also recognized. Ix>oked at in th? 
political and military context of today, our forces are significant: they 
to be reckoned with on the land, at sea. and in the air. I am confident that thi* 
strength will continue to grow — as it should, as it must. 
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When I was a young man I was taught, as I suppose we all were, that one 
should not overindulge in the luxury of looking backward — that the direction 
of progress was forward. But as I was bringing to a close my military career, 
I found myself measuring the meaning of some of the changes and events of 
the last 12 years. 

The memory I have of Europe in the last of the 1940’s and early 1950’s, and a 
powerful one it is, is of a climate of apathy and despair. The signs were every- 
where, in the streets crowded with unemployed, in the nearly empty stores, in 
the smokeless factories; but most sharply on the faces of the people themselves, 
faees on which were written the fear and the hopelessness of that hour. I recall, 
as many of you will, that the question at that time — a question asked by intel- 
ligent, well-informed people — was not whether war would come but rather in 
what month, on what day. 

Between the then and the now, the contrast is all but unbelievable. Now we 
see a Europe that is strong, confident, dynamic. It is a Europe which is as much 
a success of American policy — as I am sure the Europeans would be the first to 
admit — as it is of their own efforts. For more than a decade after the war, 
the weakness of Europe was a major factor influencing the policy of this 
country. In the decade ahead, the strength of Europe will play a major role 
in shaping our plans, our programs, and our objectives as a nation. We are no 
longer dealing with war-shattered peoples. We are dealing with countries which 
on the basis of their improved status, their achievements in recent years, will 
demand to an Increasing extent recognition as true partners. I believe also 
that they will appreciate to an increasing extent that with rights and recogni- 
tion come increased obligations to the alliance and beyond. 

A strong Europe is, thank God, a fact of life. 

The recent NATO meetings and the Nassau Conference remind us that policy 
conferences tend to be reported chiefly in terms of weapons and military struc- 
ture. Since nuclear weapons have become the symbol of power in our time, 
their Importance in policy considerations has taken on the very greatest dimen- 
sion. It is clear, however, that such discussions look beyond weapons, powerful 
and dangerous as they may be, and explore the objectives of nations, groups of 
nations, and of the alliance itself. 

Having retired from the active service, I need not and perhaps should not at 
this time involve myself in details of military organization, much less present 
myself as an expert on weapons and equipment. I do wish to speak of what is 
at the very heart of this great problem of nuclear power in its military appli- 
cation — the questions of the locus of authority and how that authority should 
be exercised. 

These questions of authority and control are now very much with us. They 
will remain with us whatever level of nuclear effort may be considered appro- 
priate for the alliance and regardless of the form in which that effort may be 
organized. 

Here the views in Europe, as in the United States, vary over a wide range. 
Nevertheless, there are some common denominators which appear fundamental. 
Most Europeans are convinced that nuclear weapons, in some strength and in 
some form, are essential to their defense. They want a guarantee of the con- 
tinuing availability of the weapons on which they must place dependence for 
the preservation of their freedom. Further, they wish a voice, an influence, in 
the decisionmaking process. They feel they need this in order to fulfill their 
responsibilities to their own people as well as to the alliance. 

These convictions are very real to the Europeans. I find them eminently rea-. 
sonable. Like the renewed strength of Europe, they must be accepted as a fact 
of life. 

The time has come to grasp this problem. There must he willingness on the 
part of all to consider the views, the needs, of others. Since every nation 
stands to gain, and should gain, from a successful resolution of the problem, 
each must be prepared to give in its own and in the common interest. 

Let me say that I am well aware of the complexity of this subject and the 
danger of trying to make it appear simpler than it is. But before I am too 
long out of uniform, while experience is still fresh, I would like to make a 
few suggestions and conclusions of my own. They are not offered as the solu- 
tion to this difficult problem. It Is enough that they should contribute some- 
thing to the discussion now taking place. 

I believe it is the desire of almost all NATO nations that the authority over 
the nndear capability which supports NATO defense plans should be vested 
In the alliance itself. To meet this desire, the nuclear weapons deployed for 
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the purpose of giving reality and substance to the NATO principles should be 
wholly committed to the alliance. I am opposed to the proliferation of inde- 
pendent control and authority, as most of us are. In my judgment, the actual 
physical custody of the weapons or warheads, therefore, should be retained by 
the donor country. 

By taking on this new authority, the NATO Council would assume a wider 
responsibility. To discharge this responsibility, the Council should develop, 
as indeed it has started to do, guidelines, rules of engagement, principles, and 
established conditions for the possible use of the weapons in the defense of the 
people and territory of the alliance. 

In principle, the responsibility relating to the NATO nuclear capability is a 
collective one ; it must be shared by all of the 15 member countries. However, 
a conference of 15 powers is hardly an effective operational or executive body. 

It should not be expected to direct military operations nor, in emergency, to 
take those urgent decisions which might be required to initiate such operations. 

One answer to this problem would be for the Council to create a smaller 
executive body wholly responsive to it In its simplest form this body might 
consist of a representative from the countries contributing to tbe NATO nuclear 
stockpile : the United States, the United Kingdom, and France. To make rare 
that all 15 countries are represented, that all views are heard, and to assist in 
integrating the overall efforts of the alliance, the Secretary General, who serves 
all member nations, could preside over this executive group but not necessarily 
as a voting member. 

The formula I am suggesting seeks to respect the rights and reeponaibilith* 
of each NATO member. It- aims to add strength and substance to the alliancv 
ns a political authority. It seeks a solution within the structure and spirit of 
NATO. On the other hand, it should go some distance toward meeting the 
particular requirements of certain countries, France for instance, since it? i 
recognizes the special position of the three NATO nations possessing a nude&r I 
capability. 

There are at least two possible variations of the executive group to which 
I have just referred. For instance, the size, the strength, and the geographic 
position of the Federal Republic of Germany, the involvement of that country 
in almost every aspect of the defense of central Europe, must somehow be taken 
into account. Perhaps this could initially be met by giving Germany some 
appropriate representative status with the executive body. Another possible 
variant would be to have two additional members elected from among the 
NATO nations on a rotating basis, although enlargement of the body might limit 
its effectiveness. i 

I believe the NATO nations agree that their responsibility is a collective one 
The Council as a whole could, therefore, as I have suggested, direct and super- i 
vise the development of the alliance’s nuclear capability and lay down rules 
governing its use. In a military emergency, the Council as a whole should rf 
course be consulted if time allows. But In the most urgent situations, tbe execu- 
tive body should, in my opinion, take action in the first instance, being guided by 
the rules established by the Council, the highest political authority of th* 
alliance. Because a prompt and positive decision would be essential in a 
quickly developing situation, the rule of unanimity may not be workable even ir 
this small group. If a unanimous decision could not be reached, a majority 
vote could govern, and in my judgment should govern. In such an event, tb* 
member in the minority could reserve the option of withholding the forces of 
his own country, although in logic it would be desirable to commit them ami 
in practice this would probably be inevitable. However, the weapons which the 
dissenting country will already have made available for use by the forces of other 
countries, under the common NATO plans, must remain committed and available 

A formula of the sort I have Just outlined would, I am convinced, permit tbe 
NATO political authorities promptly to exercise their powers in a military emer- 
gency. It may meet some of the desires — the demands — of the Europeans for a 
voice, a real voice, in the control of military power. 

The ideas I have presented involve difficulties I know. There are technical 
problems of organization. There may well be problems of law. There are cer- 
tainly political involvements, perhaps most especially for those NATO member? 
who would not be included in a three- or four- or five-member executive body. 
However, I am sure that our European allies will consider any constructive 
proposal. They realize, at least as well as we do on this side of the Atlantic, that 
the future of the alliance may well depend on an early answer to tbe question 
of authority over the NATO nuclear capability. 
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The North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is by no means the only structure 
binding together the Atlantic community bat it is, I think, the most important. 
Perhaps this importance stems from its having come into being for the purpose 
of dealing with a primary, even primal, responsibility of government— self 
defense. Bat while we do not forget the need for military forces and weapons 
and take satisfaction from NATO’s increasingly effective shield, we also realise 
that military defense is not the sole purpose, the only reason for being, of the 
alliance. 

NATO’s founders, with wisdom and statesmanship, recognized that an al- 
liance so created must, while looking to its military power, draw its true 
strength from an ever-expanding area of common interest — political, economic, 
and moral. The founders, therefore, provided in article 2 of the treaty, that 
the parties should “strengthen their free Institutions, by bringing about a better 
understanding of principles upon which these institutions are founded and by 
promoting conditions of stability and well-being.’’ 

The alliance was designed to preserve the peace, to provide security, to guaran- 
tee our freedom ; but it was also designed to preserve, to improve and to expand, 
a way of life that is free and dynamic and which, in reality as well as in purpose, 
provides for the welfare of the peoples of all our countries and of the countries 
beyond. 

Of the freedoms we enjoy, we cherish and defend, a vital one Is freedom of 
expression — a freedom that includes the sovereign right to criticize. Our day 
seems to have generated a passion for criticism which at times astonishes our 
friends and I am sure confuses our foes. On occasion it may even bewilder 
us. It is certainly plain enough that this right is now being exercised to the 
full by members of the alliance on both sides of the Atlantic. 

I, for one, question the form that some of the criticism is taking. It is true, 
quite true, that the alliance reveals, for all to see, deficiencies and disagreements, 
some of them serious. But to see only the problems is to miss the most impor- 
tant fact of the alliance : the fact of its basic unity. 

Berlin has, over a period of years, offered the most frequent and perhaps 
the best examples of the allies standing together. But to use a more recent 
illustration, we witnessed at the height of the Cuban crisis what I believe should 
rank as an outstanding demonstration — a spectacular demonstration — of allied 
unity. 

The facts concerning NATO’s action during the Cuban test are quite straight- 
forward. They must have been as encouraging to President Kennedy and the 
American authorities as they were chilling to Mr. Khrushchev. 

On that important Monday when the President disclosed the situation to 
tbo American people, our chairman this evening, Mr. Acheson, presented the 
U.S. position to the North Atlantic Council in Paris. There the unanimous 
support of the alliance was assured. That our 15 sovereign states could achieve 
unanimity on such a grave issue was remarkable enough ; what made the hap- 
pening unique was the promptness with which the unanimity was reached and 
the positiveness of the declaration to stand together. There has never been 
anything to match this in the annals of alliances. Here was proof of unity when 
unity truly counted. Here was proof positive of what has been built 

You are all aware of the preoccupation of the Europeans with the develop- 
ment of new political allnements, the creation of a new structure of relation- 
ships. Six months to a year ago I was impressed that forces at work in 
Europe, as well as influences from this side of the Atlantic, were focusing 
emphasis on what might be called a “European” solution — the establishment 
of a European bloc to balance the strength and the power found on this side 
of the ocean. I believe that there is now a tendency to take a longer second 
look. It is recognized, of course, that some specific purposes within the 
Atlantic community will call for smaller groupings of nations. At the same 
time, there is growing interest in holding on to the good that has come from 
the larger association of the 15 countries of NATO — and, with this, a desire 
to preserve what has been tried and proved. This interest relates particularly 
to matters of defense. 

The future Europe will be defined by Europeans, as it should be. But I, 
for one, welcome the present trend — the thoughtful second look. It is my own 
firm conviction that the pattern of the future, if we are to survive, and we 
will, is going to be the full pattern of the Atlantic community. I Join the 
representatives of many nations who under the leadership of Governor Herter 
Just a year ago stated in the Declaration of Paris “that our survival ns free 
men, demand the creation of a true Atlantic community.” 
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This evening I have spoken of strength and of the organization of strength 
largely in pollticomilitary terms. These are current issues. But we seek 
peace, and this is a noble aspiration. The destructiveness of weapons places 
upon us all the urgent responsibility of devising means that will discourage, 
that will prevent war. It may well be that no generation in history has faced 
a responsibility as intricate and exacting as the one which has descended upon 
our own. For the choices before us are immensely difficult : we must reduce 
the risk of catastrophic war but we cannot forfeit the means of defending 
the liberty without which we could not live. 

Some time ago a London newspaper assessed our progress by saying that 
even the simple word that stands for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
NATO, has itself “come to be synonymous with other combinations of letters 
which also stir deep emotions in the hearts of men — freedom, peace, independ- 
ence, human comradeship, and the will to survive.” 

Here is measure of the past. Here is mandate for greater unity. Here, 
finally, is promise that we can and will leave a better world to our children 
and our children’s children. 

(Whereupon the committee was recessed at 12:35 p.m. to reconvene 
on F riday, March 22, at 10 a.m.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 22, 1963 

U.S. Senate. 

• Subcommittee on National Security 

Staffing and Operations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington , D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Jackson. 

Also present : Senators McGovern and Nelson. 

Staff members present: Dorothy Fosdick, staff director; Richard 
S. Page, research assistant; Judith J. Spahr, chief clerk; and Laurel 
A. Engberg, minority consultant. 

opening statement of the chairman 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This is the second public meeting of the Subcommittee on National 
Security Staffing and Operations. 

The Senate has charged the subcommittee with the task of review- 
ing the administration of national security policies and processes 
in this country and abroad, and of making recommendations for 
improvement where appropriate. 

In appearing before this subcommittee last week, General Norstad 
emphasized that the United States and its allies have very great 
strength. 

Today and in the years ahead, the major challenge facing us, as- 
suming, of course, that we maintain the necessary strong military 
shield, is to use our strength wisely to protect our vital national in- 
terests and to keep the peace. 

The Secretary of State and his Department have a key role in 
advising the President about the wise use of our power and influence 
in the world. 

The President has indicated that he expects the Secretary to be 
his “agent of coordination” with respect to all major policies toward 
other nations. In the world of the atom, where decisions must some- 
times be taken very quickly and where the President is often more 
deeply involved in directing detailed operations than has been 
customary in the past, the Secretary of State and his Department 
find that their role is new in many ways. As we have a “new 
Presidency,” so must we have a new Department of State. 
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It is, therefore, appropriate that the subcommittee has requested 
Governor Harriman to appear this morning. Governor Harri man- 
experience has ranged over the whole realm of foreign affairs and 
includes, as well, duty as the chief executive of the State of New 
York. 

He was special representative of President Roosevelt with the rank 
of Ambassador. He has served as Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
and in that connection I might point out that Ambassador Harriman 
was the first to detect a change in Soviet policy before the end of 
World War II which signaled the beginning of what was later to be 
come the cold war. His invaluable dispatches to the Department of 
State at that time proved his great perceptiveness in detecting the 
change that occurred within the Kremlin. 

He also served as the head of the Marshall plan in Europe, and mo« 
recently as Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs. 

He is now taking over large new responsibilities as Under Secret* 17 
of State for Political Affairs. 

I can think of no one better qualified to fill this post and to tell the 
subcommittee something about the twin problems faced by the Depart- 
ment of State — how to serve the President’s needs while directing the 
day-to-day conduct of foreign policy. 

It is a great honor and pleasure, Governor Harriman, to welcome 
you this morning. 

STATEMENT OF HON. W. AVERELL HARRIMAN, ASSISTANT 8ECRE 

TART OF STATE FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS; ACCOMPANIED 
BY ROBERT W. BARNETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OP 

STATE FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 

Mr. Harriman. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate greatly this opportunity to appear before this subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Operations. 

Three years ago, I was given a similar opportunity to discuss or 
ganjzing for national security. Today your concern, as I understand 
it, is to examine staffing ana operations. 

In my earlier testimony, I stated that “good organizational mnchin 
ery can never substitute for good people.” I believe^ therefore, that 
your present inquiry is directed at a most vital consideration in th> 
development of effective government. 

I use the word, “effective” government, rather than “efficient,” a? 
our concept of checks and balances in government precludes achieving 
“efficiency” as such. 

The word “operations” as applied to the Department of State con 
notes a different process than in some other departments of govern 
ment, such as Defense. It does not mean the movement of men and 
materiel. It does mean the movement of ideas. 

Policy decisions are made by the President and the Secretary of 
State. These policies must be interpreted and carried out by staff 
at different levels in the State Department and in the field. 

As the ideas move, the application of judgments and interpretation? 
of the essence of things must be applied. That, therefore, requins 
competent men at each stage in the process. 
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The machinery of the State Department is geared to carry out two 
basic functions : first, to assist the Secretary of State and, through him, 
the President ? by providing information and opinions on which they 
can form their judgments. The second function is to carry out the 
policy decisions that are reached. 

In organizing and staffing the State Department and missions over- 
seas, these two functions should be borne in mind. In some cases, cer- 
tain officers may be engaged in only one of these two functions, but in 
many cases they are engaged in both. Certainly a Foreign Service 
officer during his career must be engaged in both. 

The first function requires careful assembly and reporting of all 
obtainable information, incisive analysis and judgment on its relevance 
to U.S. interests and objectives. 

The second function requires not only decisive action, but astute 
judgment in interpreting established policy to particular situations. 
Jn addition, in the field initiative is essential in relating policy to un- 
expected developments. 

The relationship of the Secretary of State with the President is 
highly personal. 

In my previous testimony I stated : 

Each President has his own work style and each will therefore wish to orga- 
nize his office differently. 

This, of course, has an effect not only on the manner in which the 
Secretary of State functions, but to some extent on the Department 
itself. 

I have observed this at close range under three Presidents, and from 
the sidelines under a fourth. The State Department must be suffi- 
ciently flexible to be responsive to the individual requirements of the 
President. On the other hand, the State Department must bear re- 
sponsibility for dealing with our varied national interests in all parts 
of the world and on many subjects on which the White House may not 
have the time or the inclination to become involved. 

The President’s policies, of course, affect not only one department, 
but all agencies of government and the interconnection between them. 
Much of the difficulty in interdepartmental controversies results, I be- 
lieve, from insensitivity in understanding the policies laid down by the 
President. 

The work of the Cabinet, the National Security Council, and other 
groups at which he is present, are but one mode of communication be- 
tween the President and those who operate the machinery of govern- 
ment. His public statements are often as much directed to Govern- 
ment employees as to the American public. 

Officers at every level would do well, I believe, to recognize this 
characteristic of our American democratic process. Failure to listen, 
or inability to understand the nuances and purpose of his public state- 
ments, impede the conduct of Government business and cooperation 
between the agencies of Government. 

A requirement of public office should be a careful reading of or 
listening to the President’s statements, speeches, and press conferences. 

I might add that a careful reading of the newspapers should be a 
requirement in obtaining a familiarity with, among other things, the 
expressions of Members of the Congress. This is particularly true of 
the State Department. May I interject it is particularly true with 
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this administration. A man cannot serve President Kennedy unless 
lie reads the newspaper carefully. He won’t last very long if lie 
doesn’t, in this administration. 

Senator Jackson. I take it he must have read it within an hour or 
tw T o after it is off the press, too. It is not a matter of reading it sev- 
eral days back. 

Mr. Harriman. And you have to read it rather early in the morn- 
ing, too. It is a very good habit for everyone to accept, if I may 
suggest it. A man cannot function adequately in foreign policy unless 
he knows his country well. 

The Secretary of State’s first responsibility is to advise the- Presi- 
dent. In addition, he is the senior member of the Cabinet and lias 
responsibility for all actions of Government that affect foreign policy. 
The most intimate of his relations with other Cabinet officers is with 
the Secretary of Defense. In fact, it is important for the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense to work closely together with 
freedom of interchange of information and judgment at all levels. 

This is a very important matter, in my opinion, and sometimes the 
junior officers in both Departments have been under instructions not 
to work together with State officials. I am glad to say at the present 
time there is a freedom of contact between the two Departments ar 
all levels, and it is only in that way that policy can be constdereil 
between these two important Departments. 

It should be his privilege, but not his obligation, to comment on 
policies and actions of all other agencies of Government that affeci 
our foreign interests. He is as well the principal U.S. negotiator 
with foreign states, individually and multilaterally. This require; 
traveling a good deal of his time. He is responsible for keeping the 
Congress informed on international developments and testifies on 
relevant legislative procedures and measures. 

Furthermore, lie plays a major role in informing the American 
public regarding all aspects of foreign affairs. No foreign policy can 
be effective without wide public support and understanding. 

Additional to these responsibilities, he is the chief executive of the 
State Department, charged with the functioning of its wide organize 
tion in Washington and in all parts of the world. 

Obviously, to carry such burdens he requires experienced and 
capable lieutenants. The Under Secretary is his alter ego. The 
Assistant Secretaries should be men capable of making decisions i> 
their areas of responsibility, both geographically and functionallv. 
within the policy guidance provided by the Secretary. The qualifi- 
cations needed by Assistant Secretaries sometimes can be found in n 
Foreign Service officer, and sometimes from capable executives from 
outside. 

In my judgment, it is well to keep a reasonable balance between the 
two. In my experience, I have found it is well to draw from berth 
backgrounds for these senior positions in the State Department. 

Regardless of the talent brought in on top, the backbone of the 
State Department is the Foreign Service. I have testified before of 
my great respect for our Foreign Sendee officers. I am glad to do it 
again. It includes men and women of great talent and sound judg 
incut-, based on wide experience, and dedication to their work. 
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Obviously, the Foreign Service is not and never can be perfect. 
It can and I believe it must be improved. The process of recruitment 
and selection in the junior grades is excellent. Also, I have sympathy 
for the process of lateral entry of special talent in the middle ana 
upper grades. 

The procedures for promotion have been most conscientiously laid 
down, but from my experience I do not believe that the result of these 
procedures is good enough. 

Men with a spark ana independence of expression are at times held 
down, whereas caution is rewarded. But, I believe it is certainly 
better today than it has been in the past. When I speak of today, I 
don’t mean in this administration, but I mean improvement over the 
recent years. 

And the difficulties do not lie only within the Department. The 
Foreign Service officer has been subjected to the most unfair criticism. 
I have seen men’s careers set back and in fact busted because they 
held the right views at the wrong time, or for reporting accurately 
facts which were not popular at the time, or at some later time. 

Furthermore, the job of a Foreign Service officer throughout his 
career is to report the facts as he sees them and as lie interprets them. 
If to survive, it is necessary to be always right, then the officer must 
always play safe. A man should be judged on his initiative, courage, 
and insight. I underline the testimony I have previously given : 

* * • an efficient career service can be developed only if loyalty Is given to 
the members of that service. * * * Nor can we expect officials to act boldly 
and courageously, and to advocate some momentarily unpopular policy if neces- 
sary, if mistakes or differences of honest judgment can end in the destruction 
of their careers. 

If this continues to happen, we will Inevitably end up with a “do little,’’ “play 
safe” civil service, inadequate for the needs of -our country at this time. 

Loyalty begets loyalty, and I urge this subcommittee to recommend 
in the strongest terms that our Government in all of its branches be 
loyal to the men and women who have devotedly served their country. 

Obviously, the incompetent must be dropped out. The present sys- 
tem of Foreign Service provides for what is euphemistically called 
“selection out.” I think those words are used because they don’t 
want to have a stigma on a man, as he may be competent but he may 
not be particularly suited to the Foreign Service. I don’t know who 
invented the term, but its meaning is to connote not a discharge for 
cause, but, rather, the finding on the part of the State Department 
that he hasn’t got the temperament, the qualities, that particularly 
adapt him to the special tasks of the Foreign Service. 

Here again in this process of “selection out,” the application of 
the system can be more fairly applied. I have noted that men because 
they haven’t gotten along with one individual have been given very 
low ratings, when others have given them very high ratings. 

If a man happens to be judged at a time when he has worked for 
a man who doesn’t understand him or who disagrees with his views, 
he may be “selected out” for reasons that are not sound. 

As a matter of fact, I think more consideration should be given 
to who writes the efficiency reports. I went over some of them a 
while ago and in one case I found that in recent years a man was put 
in, in 2 years the lowest 25 percent, and in 2 years, he was put in the 
top 10 percent. It was the same man, a man who had been in the 
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service a considerable period of time, and he had not changed his 
ways or his judgments, out he worked for a different boss. 

This is an unusual case. I think, on the whole, the efficiency reports 
are most conscientiously prepared, and there is every attempt, in 
most cases, to give a fair appraisal of the man’s capabilities or the 
woman’s capabilities of their work. 

Parallel to the Department of State ? there are activities in the 
foreign field of great importance to foreign policy carried out by the 
U.S. Information Agency, the Agency for International Development 
We decided to call it previously the Mutual Security Administration, 
which I think is much closer to its meaning. I want to underline 
the fact that less and less of the contributions that we make to other 
countries are in the forms of grants. 

Most of them are now in loans. An increasing percentage is in 
loans. And it is for the purpose of development. In addition to 
that are our military assistance programs. 

It has become increasingly evident that all of the activities abroad 
must be coordinated, both in Washington and in the field. It is 
the responsibility of the Secretary of State to coordinate the activities 
in Washington. In the field, the concept of the country team was 
reaffirmed and clarified on May 29, 1961, when President Kennedy 
wrote letters to each of our Ambassadors, instructing him to coordi- 
nate all of our Government’s activities in the country to which he is 
accredited. 

There can be no doubt about the wisdom of this system. This re- 
sponsibility requires Ambassadors to have an intimate knowledge 
of the various activities of otir Government abroad, as well as un- 
usual qualities of leadership to bring together in many cases strong 
personalities dedicated to their particular functions. 

These new responsibilities underline the importance of the oppor- 
tunities for training which are given to Foreign Service officers in 
the Foreign Service Institute and the various service colleges which 
broaden the knowledge and understanding of all of our services. 

About two-thirds of our Ambassadors are now drawn from the 
Foreign Service. The other third is drawn from men of wide experi- 
ence in many field of activity. I am strongly of the opinion that these 
men contribute greatly to the effectiveness of our representation 
abroad. 

The ambassador from the Foreign Service and those drawn from 
outside Government each contributes and sets a standard for the 
other and one standard will affect the other. The noncareer ambas- 
sador is apt to bring a freshness of approach, a rather more vivid 
language in his reporting, which is a relief to read after the more 
stereotyped style. 

But, what is more, since he is not dependent upon his job, he is 
inclined to be more independent in expressing his judgments. How- 
ever, as he is not afraid of being fired, he is at times too independent, 
but this is a quality which encourages others to a reasonable balance' 

I would like to refer to my previous testimony, if I may : 

I cannot find words strong enough to express mjr feeling about the selection of 
our Ambassadors because of large political contributions. There are no longer 
unimportant posts which can be used for political rewards. 
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The welfare and security of our Nation are at stake In every country, and our 
Ambassadors should be selected on the basis of tbelr qualifications. There are 
better ways to finance our political parties than at the expense of our national 
Interest and our national security. 

I am not letting off, Mr. Chairman, either party from this criticism of past 
practices. 

In spite of the speed of communication, I believe our Ambassadors . 
today nave more important functions than ever. The relationships 
which he builds witn other governments and the manner in which 
he carries out instructions, can play a vital role in the development 
of our relations with the country to which he is accredited. 

The Department has been criticized at times for permitting desk 
officers, wno are usually much junior to the Ambassadors, to issue 
specific instructions. I believe the practice of issuing instructions 
should be minimized. Our Ambassador in the field should be given 
guidance to be used in his own judgment, as to the manner in which 
he approaches a subject and discusses a subject, but he should not be 
given specific instructions as to the language to be used except in 
particularly important cases. 

I have found that this system utilizes to better advantage the talents 
of our embassies, not only Ambassadors but the staff members. 

Furthermore, since the end of the war, our role in the world has 
oompletely changed. We are no longer observers in the world scene. 
Events in almost all parts of the world now affect us, and therefore 
we have become participants in much that is going on. 

Our Ambassador and his staff have therefore to understand the 
nature of their responsibilities and be prepared to protect our interests 
with their own initiative in whatever the developments may be. 

One matter of increasing importance is the need for speed in our 
communications system. It is now quite good, but needs improvement. 

I suggest this subcommittee give consideration to the manner in which 
this can be done. In this nuclear age, we cannot afford to run the 
risk of delay, either in information to Washington, or in word to the 
field. 

On the other hand, I find that we have not become accustomed to 
the speed of jet transportation, for too much goes by telegram rather 
than by air pouch, One reason is that it has become a habit for 
senior officers to read only telegrams, leaving airgrams to the desk 
officers. 

In the Far Eastern Bureau, we tried this past month an experiment 
with four embassies. In these cases, experience has shown that the 
average time of the pouch is approximately 2 days. We instructed 
these embassies to send only priority messages by telegram, and the 
balance in airgrams marked for expeditious handling. 

I assured the embassies that we would give equal attention to these 
special airgrams as we previously had given to telegrams. It is too 
early to report meaningfully on the results, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the volume of telegrams can be substantially reduced. 

And, incidentally, it is a relief and saves a lot of time for the receiv- 
ing officer to read the plain language of airgrams, rather than the 
artificial brevity of cables. 

I pointed out to the embassies they should not increase the length 
of their messages, but they should, of course, write them in clear Eng- 
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lisli, and also tlirougli the type and the paragraphing, one can glance 
through an airgram rapidly whereas it is very difficult to read a cable, 
both because, it is cablese and also because of the type that is used, 
and the failure to break up sentences and paragraphs. 

Our missions abroad are apt to feel that they will be judged by the 
mass of telegrams, airgrams, and other communications sent back to 
Washington. But volume is no substitute for quality. In my op in 
ion, the present bulk of reporting should be reduced. 

A good report will be brief, at least in summary, and contain incisive 
judgments and thoughtful interpretations. It is an abdication of re- 
sponsibility when a mission passes back to intelligence analysts and to 
desk officers in Washington the task of finding meaning in the rav, 
material. 

In this jet age, there should be more travel from Washington to the 
field, and from the field to Washington. This is the case m all busi- 
nesses, and money should be provided to permit the same procedures to 
be used by Government, which is of far greater national importance 
than business activity. 

Face-to-face meetings produce more expeditious and wiser decision- 
than is possible through the written word. I have experience both in 
business and Government in that connection. It is extremely difficult, 
without talking either by telephone or face to face, to get across the 
nuances of the judgments and to pass back and forth the balance of 
opinions on both sides. 

The problem is we must consider what is going on in other parts of 
fhe world as well as what is going on in the United States. It is im- 
portant that we understand, before making decisions, what is mo- 
tivating the other country. Even though we do not agree with their 
action, we should clearly understand why they are taking certain 
action in order to be able to deal with it. 

In addition, it is hard for people in the field, unless they come home 
„ reasonably frequently, to understand what is going on in our own 
country, and, obviously, our foreign policies must be kept tuned to the 
judgments and opinions in our country. 

When most of our embassies are within 24 hours from Washing- 
ton, and, as a matter of fact, many of them in Europe and Africa an 1 
only 7 hours away, and, in fact, now you can go to Japan in 14 hours 
the time consumed in travel is negligible as compared to that saved 
through endless and at times inconclusive correspondence. 

In addition, there should be more travel between embassies within 
regions. There is a disease known as localitis which is almost im 
possible to protect against in long periods of isolation. Discussion 5 
bet ween ambassadors having overlapping or conflicting problems lead 
to much lietter understanding and better recommendations and action 5 
in the field. 

In closing, I would like to refer to what I said to this subcommittee 
when I was a private citizen. I might have some diffidence in sayinf 
it now that I am again working for the executive branch: 

if I limy. Mr. Chairman. T would like to take the liberty of suggesting (bat 
this subcommittee inquire into the problem of bow u Secretary of State 
discharge his obligations to the Congress effectively, yet with less time-consumta 
burdens * * *. It is not merely the time he sjiends testifying, but also the tiuw 
needed to prepare himself to answer any conceivable questiou which may com? 
up * * *. lie must of course be available to the Congress when needed • * v 
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I recognize that this is a matter for the Congress to determine. 

Thank you, gentlemen. This is obviously a very inadequate pres- 
entation, but if it should lead to any questions, I snail be very happy 
to attempt to answer them. 

Senator Jackson. Governor, I want to say you have made a very 
helpful and very informative and provocative statement. 

In a letter to me on September 4, 1961, Mr. McGeorge Bundy, the 
President’s Special Assistant for National Security Affairs, stated 
that the President wishes the Secretary of State to serve “as the agent 
of coordination in all our major policies toward other nations.” 

I want to ask you if State is having any difficulty in carrying out 
this task, this important task of coordination, and what, if anything, 
could be done to make it easier for the State Department to play this 
role. 

Mr. Harriman. I don’t think the Secretary of State has difficulty. 
The President’s instructions are, of course, carried out by all Cabinet 
members. I do believe that there is difficulty on the lower level, which 
is the essence of things. 

I would like to read from my testimony given the last time. I think 
it still holds true. Much of the coordination cannot be done by the 
Secretary himself dealing with the Cabinet members. I have found 
that the very closest cooperation — perhaps it has never been any 
closer — is between the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of State 
as it is today. Not only in the Defense Department, but with other 
departments work has to lie done with interdepartmental committees. 

I believe what I said 3 years ago still applies, although I think there 
have been some improvements : 

In a government as large and as complicated as ours, there is no alternative 
to the interdepartmental committee to coordinate policy and action. The reason 
for the existence of each such committee, however, should be kept under constant 
review. There should be a committee-killing outfit to review constantly the 
need for existence — the existence of different committees. Many have become 
a waste of time. Many were established when a need existed but now serve no 
apparent purpose except to give social outlet to staff members. 

There is nothing some members of a staff like more than to leave 
their office, quit working, sit about, smoke their pipes, and exchange 
views with other departments. 

When I was Secretary of Commerce, I found that many interdepartmental 
committees — 

and I went over each one of them myself — 

were being used for what I might call bureaucratic espionage. A department 
might send a junior staff member to a committee meeting in order to report 
back to his seniors on the plans of other departments. Armed with this infor- 
mation, the seniors could obstruct programs which did not meet with their own 
departmental bureaucratic objectives. 

A committee can be of value only if the departmental representative is a man 
able to speak for the department and to make decisions, then and there. The 
only exception should be If the decisions involved are of such major importance 
as to require top level agreement. This should be adopted as a principle. 

I worked a good deal in London during the war with the war cabi- 
net and I found the British War Cabinet committee meetings were far 
more effective than ours, for many reasons. One reason particularly 
was because they had an experienced member of the Secretariat of the 
War Cabinet who was present at the meeting and wrote up the 
minutes. 
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In many cases, even when there was a conflict of opinion in the first 
place, he was able to judge the basis for a bringing together of differ- 
ent opinions. I don’t think we have worked out the best method of 
interdepartmental interchange. 

I knew it was not satisfactory when I was Secretary of Commerce 
in 1946, 1947, and 1948. But certainly, insofar as the Cabinet mem- 
bers are concerned, the President’s instructions are being carried oat 
fully and in good spirit. 

Senator Jackson. Governor, in the same vein I want to ask yon 
how the Secretary of State can be better informed to deal with the 
varied and diversified concerns for which he must be responsible. 

In other words, how is he properly informed about arms control 
negotiations^ problems in the foreign aid field and in other areas, 
getting the information early and in time from subordinates within 
the Department and within the other agencies as they bear on his 
duties and responsibilities as the first adviser to the President, as the 
senior Cabinet officer. 

Mr. Harriman. I can only speak in theory. I don’t know Mr. 
Rusk’s work habits, but I find him extremely well informed on such 
matters as you described ; in fact, on all matters. 

He receives that information, I know, from many sources. The 
Intelligence and Research Bureau in the Department is very effective 
in giving up-to-date information, and the analysis of that information. 
Usually it is necessary, as you have indicated, not only to know the 
facts, but also to have them analyzed so that he can reach a judgment 
about what should be done about the facts. 

The Policy Planning Staff is another Bureau which is of great as- 
sistance. In addit ion to this, he has the needed staff that does analyze 
matters for him. The Secretary reads, of course, a great deal hun- 
self. At the present time, the President requires of the Secretary of 
State the most careful knowledge of all matters that affect foreign 
policy. 

In my experience, I have found Mr. Rusk exceptionally well in- 
formed, not only of the subjects but of the analysis of the subjects, 
and with sufficient depth in order to have a sound appreciation of the 
problem. 

Senator Jackson. I, of course, do not want to ask any questions 
that would require a personal knowledge of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary of State. You, naturally, have to speak from 
your broad general experience in the field of diplomacy and the field 
of foreign relations. 

But, would you agree in general that a condition precedent to im- 
proving the job of coordination is adequate and good information? 

Mr. Harriman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. There is one other point. 

Mr. Harriman. One of the most difficult things, of course, is to 
analyze the volume of cables that come in every morning and to be 
sure that the Secretary sees the important ones. That is being done 
by, I should have said, a veiy capable section known as the 'Secre- 
tariat, which serves both him and the Under Secretary, and certain 
Assistant Secretaries, by bringing to the attention of all, the more 
important cables. 
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In fact, almost every Assistant Secretary should know something 
about matters that are going on in other parts of the world, because 
the world has become so small that what happens in one part of the 
world — which may seem to be of unimportance — almost invariably has 
some repercussions elsewhere. 

Senator Jackson. I am glad to hear you make that comment be- 
cause you are at the top level of the State Department, and so much 
information pours in that it would seem to me that possibly some 
improvement in staffing would be a tremendous help to you. to make 
it possible for you and Mr. Ball, and Secretary Rusk, to be better in- 
formed on the key items, the key issues. Is that correct? 

Mr. Harriman. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am going to move to the 
seventh floor next week and I will be the third in that group that you 
mentioned. The Secretariat will serve me as well. I cannot describe 
it from the standpoint of performance because I haven’t seen it at 
close range. 

Such service as they have given me as Assistant Secretary of the Far 
East has been excellent, ana I believe the system that has been devel- 
oped at the State Department is good if you have the right men in the 
job and they use the right judgment. I see no inhibition to changing 
or strengthening that function in the State Department under its 
present authority. 

There may be other gaps between information received and action 
taken. That, I imagine, would be one of the responsibilities that I 
will have. One of the important things in the State Department is to 
see that something is done about information which comes in. 

If it is important enough, it must have the attention of the Secretary 
of State ana the President for their actions. In other cases, it requires 
the attention of a particular bureau, which is the action bureau in that 
case. That, I imagine, will be one of the functions which I will be 
performing in this position of Under Secretary for Political Affairs. 

There is no substitute for getting good people, and there is no inhibi- 
tion to having a reasonably sized staff serve the Secretariat or, in 
special cases, any of the three top men. 

Senator Jackson. May I put it this way: the load that the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Ball, and yourself, next week, have to carry is enormous, and 
I take it that we can all agree that there is always room for improve- 
ment in endeavoring to do the best possible job under very difficult 
circumstances. 

I am sure you would agree that getting good people, good staffing, is 
one substantial way by which the job can be made easier. 

Mr. Harriman. That is correct, sir. 

Also, in the delegation of authority to the Assistant Secretaries, the 
giving of greater authority as the occasion may require, as the situa- 
tion may then require, veiy quick decisions can be made. 

I know in my case, in the Far East, there may be no particular need 
to consult higher authority. In other cases, I felt the situation should 
be acted upon and then called to the attention of the Secretary or the 
President. 

Or, in other cases, no action should be taken without consultation. 
That is a question of the judgment and the initiative of the Assistant 
Secretaries, and it is one reason why I underline the vital importance 
of the Assistant Secretaries of State, in different areas, as I said, not 
only geographical areas, but the functional areas. 
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I think the Assistant Secretaries of State are vitally important. I 
was very glad to serve as one. I found that the Assistant Secretary 
of State for the Far East was a challenge to anyone’s capabilities, lit 
fact, I felt not entirely adequate to do it, as is the case, I think, with 
anyone who is honest, who is in one of the senior positions in the State 
Department. But you have to do it. Human beings are not perfect. 
We have to do the best we can. 

Senator Jackson. Speaking of the broad responsibilities of the 
Office of the Secretary of State, we cannot help but be impressed by 
the need to see to it that the Department keeps its liand on the key- 
areas of national security. I cannot help but feel that one area in 
particular warrants the closest coordination, and that is the field of 
arms control. I am sure you would agree on that. 

Mr. Harriman. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Jackson. This field is indivisible, is it not, from the respon- , 
sibilities of a Secretary of State, and the decisions he must make. It 
would seem to me that this is an area where there needs to be the 
closest coordination. I hope maybe some improvement in coordina- 
tion can be made in this very crucial area. 

Mr. Harriman. Of course, the Congress established the special 
machinery, with which you are familiar, of which Mr. Foster is Admin- 
istrator, and has a capable staff working for him. He naturally gets 
guidance not only from the President, but the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Defense. The coordination with his action is of 
vital importance. 

Senator Jackson. In order to be able to negotiate effectively with 
the Russians, though, it seems to me that we need the strong coordi- 
nated support of the Department of State, because we have to negotiate 
with the Russians on the vital matter of arms control in light of all 
other considerations of American foreign policy. Is that not correct l 

Mr. Harriman. That is certainly true. 

I haven’t been conscious of any defect in the present, guidance 
that is being given from the Secretaries of Defense and State, and the 
President, in these negotiations. 

Senator Jackson. I have the impression, and I do not think we need 
to go into the substantive matters here, that there might well be a 
lot of negotiation going on somewhat separate and apart from care 
fill staffing in State and from review in depth by the Secretary of 
State. 

Maybe Congress is somewhat to blame. I opposed the provision in 
the law that gives a fair amount of autonomy to the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. I do not think that such central 
issues of American foreign policy can be put into compartments and 
separated from the enormous overall responsibilities and duties of 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Harriman. I haven’t been, Mr. Chairman, close enough to the 
manner in which decisions have been reached and policies arrived at 
to contribute to your concern in this case. 

Senator Jackson. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Harriman. I may be more able to do so in several months, 
time. 

Senator Jackson. I wanted to say that more as an observat ion than 
as a question requiring a response. 
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Mr. Harriman. I appreciate your advice, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I have just one other question and then I will turn 
to my colleagues. 

I was interested in your comments about the Foreign Service. 
First, what can be done to improve the methods of making efficiency 
reports ? This same problem in a different way occurs in the Armed 
Forces, does it not, to a certain extent ? 

Mr. Harriman. Yes; it does. I am not sufficiently familiar with 
what happens in the Armed Forces. I have tried to find out. I was 
told that one admiral had found that because he had made some 
slight criticism of one of his officers whom he thought a lot of, it was 
held against him. 

Thereafter his efficiency report in each case was, “The most efficient 
officer who has ever served me.” 

But it is a very difficult thing. I think one thing might be that 
there should be a review of the reports of the rating officer, and that 
his own efficiency should be judged by the manner m which he dealt 
with other officers. It is very illuminating to read what a man says 
about other officers, if I know both the man and the officer. 

His own personal ideas come out in that efficiency report. Possibly 
that might be given greater consideration. Of course, if you do review 
the re- review, the work involved becomes almost intolerable. 

At the same time I think perhaps a somewhat more careful standard 
should be placed, and the reviewing officer should be criticized if he 
lets his personal prejudices find expression in the report. 

Senator Jackson. Again it gets back to your main point of good 
people. 

Mr. Harriman. People. 

Senator Jackson. If you have thoughtful individuals writing the 
efficiency reports, keeping in mind the type of person we want in the 
Foreign Service, a person who is creative, who has some imagination 
and a willingness to come up with ideas, certainly he should not be 
penalized because he is fallible, as are all the rest of us, and can make 
mistakes. 

Mr. Harriman. I think it has improved a great deal over the years, 
and the general atmosphere is somewhat more favorable to a Foreign 
Service officer. 

Of course, the trouble is that the Foreign Service officer is always 
anonymous, and, therefore, subject to criticism by the press, if he gets 
into that position, and sometimes by the Congress. It is very difficult 
for him to defend himself. 

On the other hand, that relates to his behavior. You see, one way 
to improve the selection process would be to let some of the junior 
officers select some of the seniors, because I find that some of the juniors 
have the most vigorous and forward-looking ideas, and some of the 
men who are about to retire, who lived in a generation before, some- 
times are the ones that make decisions. 

I hadn’t thought of this, but perhaps that might be worth consider- 
ing. A man who has served for a number of years in class 3 or 4 might 
be put on the selection board to consider the promotion of men from 
class 2 to class 1. 

Senator Jackson. At least that would broaden the basis or perspec- 
t ive of the selection boards. 
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Mr. Harriman. Yes. I don’t want to be critical of the men who 
have served long, because they, of course, are the finest men in the For- 
eign Service ; but I can say I am particularly impressed with the spirit 
energy, and understanding of our junior officers where I have come in 
contact with them in the Department and in the field. 

I think we have every reason to be hopeful of an improving service. 

Senator Jackson. Senator McGovern whispered to me a moment 
ago saying, “That would be an attack on the seniority system and 
might run into trouble up here.” 

I am now being facetious about this. 

Mr. Harriman. There should be one thing that is definite and that 
is that age should not be given as much consideration as it is given 
now ; that is, age in the Service. There should be a more rapid pro- 
motion of some of the yoimger men and women who show particular 
capability. 

You see, after all, some of the older men served in days before they 
have the extreme responsibility they now have, before we were, as I 
have testified, concerned with almost everything that goes on every- 
where in the world. 

Some of them were trained when they were only observers. There- 
fore, it is easier for the younger men to become adjusted to the present 
world conditions than possibly it is for some of the older men. 

I don’t want to depreciate the value of the older men, because I have 
a tremendous respect for many of them. 

Senator Jackson. But. at the same time, you want to encourage, or 
at least encourage consideration being given to, singling out bright 
young men who can render outstanding service. 

Mr. Harriman. That is right. 

And. may I say, less consideration given to the appointment of s 
man or a junior grade to do a job even if some men of a senior grade 
have to report to him. That, I have found, has been a tradition. 
It causes a good deal of heartburn if a class 2 officer has to report to a 
class 3 officer, or a class 1 officer to a class 2 officer. 

I think that men should be picked, let us say, for the office directors. 
An office director might be a class 3 ; if he is the right man, and have 
under him class 2 officers. But it is rather against the tradition to 
do that. There is a good deal of feeling if a man has become a class 2 
officer a year or two before a newer onej one who has been more newly 
selected for that rank, then I think this question of seniority should 
be set aside. 

I am not suggesting that for the Congress. That is for you to 
determine. But there really is a tradition that a man thinks it is a 
little bit beneath his dignity to report to an officer who has come to 
his own grade even at a later date. 

Senator Jackson. You will be interested in knowing that when 
General Norstad testified last week, he emphasized the need to en- 
courage bright, young, able officers. As he put it, give them the 
responsibility to lead, hold them responsible, and reward them ac- 
cordingly. He referred to it as forcing growth. I was very pleased 
to have your comments which have the same objective in mind. In 
other words, bring the bright and capable ones along fa8t and give 
them responsibility. This is an important element in their develop- 
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ment, don’t you think, to hold them responsible and see that they 
deliver? 

Mr. Harriman. Very important. When I was in Geneva, I will 
mention the fact that I needed a very active deputy. I found one 
who happened to be there — of class 3. There was a little eyebrow lift- 
ing in the Department because I wouldn’t select a class 1. 

I was told he wouldn’t get the respect of the other delegations. I 
said : “Anybody appointed by me as my deputy will get respect of 
the representatives of other governments,” and, of course, he did. 

I don’t want to identify the individual, but he served extremely 
well. Since that time he has been promoted to class 2. But that is 
typical of what I mean by using a man for a particular job no matter 
what his class may be, and having it accepted that men of higher class 
or women of higher class are ready to report to him. 

After all, we have a number of Ambassadors who are in their early 
and middle forties, and they are serving well. Older men report to 
them and it doesn’t seem to bother anyone so long as he is not of the 
Foreign Service. 

Senator Jackson. One other matter I wanted to touch on is that 
there have been various proposals to set up a Foreign Service 
Academy. The most recent one was made in the Perkins report. 

Do you think we really need such a new academy ? 

Mr. Harriman. Hasn’t there been legislation introduced ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes, a bill has been introduced. 

Mr. Harriman. I must confess I haven’t read every aspect of it. I 
have been invited to speak at many of the different courses that are 
being given by the State Department and by the armed services, and 
I feel that this postgraduate work is really an opportunity. To take 
anywhere from 3 months to the better part of a year off and go back to 
scnool and to interchange opinions and judgments is of enormous 
value. 

I think that can very well be improved and increased, and brought 
together. I do feel, however, that it is very important for under- 
graduates and, to some extent, those that are doing postgraduate work, 
to have the contact with other universities — the broadening contact 
of other universities — to have contact with the faculty and with other 
students who are working in other disciplines. 

I feel very strongly that it is absolutely essential for our Foreign 
Service officer, not only when he is first brought in but throughout his 
life, to have an understanding of the United States. 

President Roosevelt had proposed, but never carried out though he 
suggested it would be a good tiling, that our Foreign Service officers 
spend a year working in 6ome other department of Government, out 
in some other city in order to understand what is going on in our 
country, and to know the attitudes and minds of our people. 

Therefore I think the longer you postpone,.if I can be facetious, 
putting on striped pants, the better it is. It is better, the longer he 
stays in contact, even in postgraduate work in other universities. 

In addition to the stimulation of studies in foreign subjects, dif- 
ferent aspects of the university and its functioning as a great center 
of learning are of great importance. Those disciplines improve the 
knowledge of students who are studying in more localized subjects 
and are lees involved in international affairs. 
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I was very much impressed in recent years by the great development 
that lias taken place m the international studies in almost all of our 
important universities. If there is to be money appropriated by Con- 
gress, I hope that Congress wouldn’t neglect interest in this develop- 
ment. 

I understand the Academy bill introduced provides for the contri- 
bution to the universities which will stimulate not only their academic 
work but also the research that is done. There is very important re- 
search being done in a number of universities, which is a contribution 
to our sum total of knowledge, and, therefore, assists in developing 
judgments. 

Senator Jackson. We do have outstanding educational institutions 
in both the undergraduate and the graduate field to assist in improving 
the knowledge or our citizens in the field of foreign relations, do we 
not, and they need to be encouraged ? 

Mr. Harriman. Yes, I think so. I think concerning the courses in 
the foreign field as well as the research that is being done — and I will 
not mention the universities that I have been to — I have been amazed in 
the developments in recent years. 

In saying this I don’t want to minimize the importance of having a 
central focal point, if it is properly balanced, and giving not only 
postgraduate work but also work for officers at different periods in 
their lives. 

It is possible to give classified material to such an institution as the 
men and women in the institution will be specially screened, and, in 
many cases, drawn from the services. I think the work done in such 
an institute here in Washington can be of assistance in extending work 
into other parts of the country. 

Possibly graduates of that institution wouldn’t always necessarily go 
to Government. They may go to other institutions of learning, which 
will produce scholars who can carry forward work in still other insti- 
tutions. There is, I understand, a shortage of qualified people in this 
field. Therefore education both in Washington and in universities, 

I think, should be stimulated. 

Senator Jackson. Senator McGovern. 

Senator McGovern. Governor Harriman, in your statement you 
made the observation that occasionally there are people in the State 
Department or in Government who have a quality of independence of 
thought who are held back, and those who are more cautious are some- 
times rewarded. 

Do you think it is a fair statement that one of our major problems 
in Government is that we spend so much of our time and energy devis- i 
ing tactics to meet day-by-day developments that we seldom get around 
to examining the basic assumptions on which the tactics are based ? 

Mr. Harriman. In the State Department, of course, there is a Policy 
Planning Council, and also a Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
Of those two neither has to take any action. They are not responsible 
for action. 

They are responsible for developing information and applying judg- 
ments to that information. They do review, as I am sure from your 
question you would want them to, all policies, and point out the need 
in some cases for a fresh look, if we happen to be going too definitely 
in one direction. 
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Of course the senior officers, the Secretary of State, and the Presi- 
dent can contribute a great deal to stimulating that type of thinking, 
and very frequently the President does, because he nas a broader 
view of his responsibilities than any one department focusing on one 
subject. His questions in the National Security Council stimulate 
action in the State Department, and elsewhere, to constantly review 
policies. 

Whether it is perfect or not — well, obviously, it isn’t perfect — I 
think the machinery is there if properly staffed. 

Senator McGovern. I read an article a few days ago entitled “Re- 
considering Our Foreign Policy.” In the course of this article, the* 
author draws attention to the fact that we are currently preoccupied 
with reacting to Mr. de Gaulle’s actions in Western Europe, that 
our automatic reaction is how to save our investment in the NATO 
alliance, and that maybe what we ought to be asking ourselves is 
whether or not at this stage a reexamination is not in order of the 
whole NATO concept? 

Mr. Harriman. In other words, when Mr. de Gaulle tries to upset 
what we are doing, we are to do what Mr. de Gaulle wants us to do. 
That is what he says, if you correctly define it. I don’t think that is 
correct, sir. But, at the same time, it is perfectly appropriate to try 
to analyze what President de Gaulle has in mind, and to see whether 
there is anything valid in it, or to see whether his proposals should 
be opposed. Where we feel they should be opposed, then we must 
find out what other countries do share our views or can be encouraged 
to share our views. 

I certainly think that every policy should be reviewed, but you can- 
not review every single act of government over and over and over 
again. 

As far as I am concerned, I think the success of the Marshall plan 
and the success of NATO are such that we are on the right track. 
We may improve machinery to carry them out, but the success and 
strength already achieved is enormous. 

The strength of Europe is developing the North Atlantic Com- 
munity, and I think that if we try to pull every plant out by its roots, 
before it grows into a mature tree, we will not get very far. I think 
this is rather an extreme. I didn’t read the article, but, if you de- 
scribed it accurately, I think this is an exaggerated type of suggestion. 

Senator McGovern. I do not want to give an improper interpreta- 
tion of what the author had in mind. 

Mr. Harriman. I am sure the point is not directed to this particular 
article but to the theory which I have heard expressed by others of 
what you say. 

Senator McGovern. I have one other question, Governor. 

When a new administration comes into power, as happened in 1961 
when President Kennedy came into office, what happens in terms of 
iob changes within the Department of State, not just on the Secretary 
level ? How far down in tne echelons of the Department is that change 
in administration reflected ? 

Mr. Harriman. I can speak in my own case. 

Well, No. 1, it does affect the senior staff, of course. Any Secretary 
of State coming in wants to review very carefully the senior jobs, such 
as the Under Secretary, or the two Under Secretaries, the Assistant 
Secretaries. Some of them are kept on. 
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As a matter of fact, some of them have been promoted, in this 
case, from the Foreign Service to be Assistant Secretaries. As I say, 
some Assistant Secretaries are kept on. 

In the other positions below tne Assistant Secretaries, they are apt 
to want to pick their own deputy. They usually have two deputies. 
The new Assistant Secretaries may be satisfied with the deputies or 
he may pick his own deputies. Then, the other officers are not usually 
changed. 

The next layer below is the office director, which has a smaller area 
of responsibility. There is a certain turnover, and as that turnover 
takes place the judgment of the Assistant Secretary finds expression 
in the men that he picks. And that goes on down to the desk officer. 

In addition to that, of course, the President takes a personal interest 
and so does the Secretary of State in the men who are sent out as 
Ambassadors. After all, the Ambassador, historically, represents the 
person of the President. It is very important in my judgment that 
an Ambassador should have the confidence of the President. 

The more ambassadors that the President knows personally and 
has confidence in, the easier it is for him to act on the advice which 
comes from that embassy. 

To answer your question specifically, there is usually but not always 
a change in the top layer, and then the layers below that are affected 
by the judgment of the officer who i9 picked as the Assistant Sec- 
retary. A Foreign Service officer can be loyal, and I think should 
be loyal, to any changing administration. If he cannot be loyal to 
what is being done in the office, he often asks to be transferred to the 
field, or it is done in some other way. 

But since most of what we are doing hasn’t got a political connota- 
tion but is the application of judgments, there doesn’t seem to be, by 
and large, any difficulty in Foreign Service officers serving one admin- 
istration after the other. He may be more enthusiastic about one 
administration than another, and it is usually those who are en- 
thusiastic about the attitude of the new administration that do put 
more enthusiasm into their work and, therefore, get promoted for 
that reason. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Nelson. 

Senator Nelson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Harrihan. May I add this : There is almost no political con- 
sideration given to who is selected for these senior jobs, and abso- 
lutely none when it comes below the top level. Men are picked 
because their superiors think they are the best men to serve them. 

After all, to a man who has a job, his own performance is affected 
by the men he selects to work with him, ana, therefore, the man i9 
anxious to get, of course, the best talent he can to help him. That 
is true in any field. 

Often a man does well in one job and not in another. These are 
important considerations in staffing. 

Senator Jackson. I have one or two other comments, Governor, 
and then we will terminate. 

# You made reference earlier to the role of the Assistant Secretaries 

* State. I am wondering if there might not be something that could 
one to further strengthen their role so that maybe their services 
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could play a bigger part in the Department. Is there any area there 
that could be improved ? 

Mr. Harriman. In the Assistant Secretaries ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Harriman. I think that is the work habit of the Secretary of 
State. Everyone has their own interest. The Secretary of State 
has so many things to do he has to decide his own priorities. His 
delegation to his Assistant Secretaries very frequently is based on 
his own sense of priority. 

In other w T oras, if he gets a volume of things to be done, he says, 
“Well, I have to leave that to” so and so. I understand my function 
as Under Secretary for Political Affairs is to coordinate the five re- 
gional bureaus ana to see that as many decisions as possible stop at 
my desk. That is a question of the confidence between the Secretary 
of State and me and the confidence he may have in different Assistant 
Secretaries. 

He may feel that some Assistant Secretaries need somewhat more 
supervision than others. He also may feel that some subjects need 
his own careful consideration. It is a question of personal decision 
by t he Secretary of State. 

I think the machinery as it is now set up gives the Secretary the 
fullest authority to delegate where he wishes to, and yet assume respon- 
sibility where he feels that he and the President should become in- 
volved. 

Senator Jackson. As the new Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, I assume that you can call on the Assistant Secretaries in the 
appropriate areas for help and assistance ? 

Mr. Harriman. Yes. That will be my job. 

This position primarily is to coordinate the activities of the five 
bureaus and also the 10 — the Bureau of International Organization, 
United Nations. Those are the six most active. And, in addition to 
that, there are other bureaus and functions which are available to 
assist me, such as policy planning. 

They don’t report to me. They report directly to the Secretary. 
Then there are INR, Intelligence ana Research, the Legal Division 
and other special advisers. All of them will be available to me for 
advice and assistance. 

But, my job will be to see that people take action where it is indi- 
cated and where action needs some stimulation or higher judgment 
or where there is a requirement for coordination between the different 
bureaus, I will be involved. 

You see, so many things fall between two bureaus. You take the 
west New Guinea affair. That was between the Dutch and the Indone- 
sians, so the European Bureau as well as the Far East were directly 
involved and required constant daily contact. 

Very frequently, both bureaus have a point of view, and their differ- 
ences go to the higher officer. In this particular case^ the head of 
the European Bureau and I agreed that we would decide things be- 
tween ourselves wherever possible. 

But that is a question, again, of personalities and readiness to work 
together and being able to work together. It so happened that the 
head of the Bureau of European Affairs was an extremely wise man 
whose judgment I have frequently accepted. 
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Senator Jackson. In our initial report on basic issues, the staff 
made this observation which relates to coordination. 

“Also, it is worth asking what would have happened if the Exec- 
utive Committee of the NSC had had to maintain the pace of the 
Cuban crisis for 2 or 3 more weeks, with other important issues piling 
up, and a whole new system of Executive Committee subcommittees 
beginning to blanket the executive branch.” 

This is, of course, a prospective question. I think it points up a 
problem as to how far we can go, what balance is needed and so on 
I wondered if you had any general comments, not with relation to the 
particular issues of the Cuban crisis, however. 

Mr. Harriman. It is of the nature of things that the Secretary 
and the Under Secretary in serving the President become immersed in 
crisis that comes along on specially important situations, in addition 
to which they have to travel. 

The idea of my job, I think, is when others are not available, I will 
have to, in my position, make decisions even though I might prefer 
to consult higher authority. When the President is so occupied, so 
many of the senior staff are occupied, on a crisis, I think the idea is 
that I should be there and make decisions^ even though under normal 
circumstances it would go to higher authority. 

That is true of almost everything, Mr. Chairman. In business and 
otherwise, if the senior is preoccupied, his subordinates have to assume 
greater responsibility. I think in a way it is a good thing, because it 
gets the junior officers in the habit of making decisions for themselves, 
and not to always run to higher authority. 

Senator Jackson. Governor, I just want to close with this comment 

I want to compliment you on your testimony. I think it has been 
very helpful. I know it will be very useful to the committee in its 
deliberations. 

There is one thing that is central in all this, and that is that with a 
strong Department of Defense, it is important that we have a proper 
balance with a strong Department of State. The Secretary of State 
has the job of being the orchestra leader in handling all of the instru- 
ments of national security in his advice to the President. 

This committee has felt from the beginning that in order for the 
President to be properly advised and have available to him the best 
possible information, there needs to be a good balance between the two 
very important Departments of the Government — Defense and State. 

General Norstad last week mentioned just one illustration where we 
probably could have avoided some trouble over the Skybolt affair. 
We sometimes think of a weapons system as a weapons system alone, 
without due reference to foreign policy. It so happened that Skybolt 
was involved with an understanding and an agreement between Mr. 
Macmillan and President Eisenhower that the British would have 
certain opportunities in connection with the development of this new 
weapons system. 

Unfortunately, while the problem had certain national aspects, as 
indicated by statements of various Congressmen and Senators, it also 
did raise some international problems. You mentioned very properly 
the importance of coordination between State and Defense. 

I just wanted to close on the note that I think it is vital and essen- 
tial that there be this proper balance between the two great Depart- 
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ments of Government. If we do not have that balance, then we can 
get ourselves into difficulties from time to time. 

Mr. Harbiman. I agree, Mr. Chairman, completely. 

Of course, in the case of Skybolt, it had foreign policy considera- 
tions for us and it was a very important problem for the British 
Government politically and domestically. Naturally ? most of our 
actions in one way or another affect the internal conditions in other 
countries. That is why I say it is so important to understand why 
other countries do certain things. 

You mentioned President de Gaulle. I think it is quite important 
before you close your mind on what our attitude should be, to know 
what motivates President de Gaulle. I am not here to discuss that. 

In this case of Skybolt, it was a very important political question in 
its proper sense. It hit at the pride and sense of independence and 
the security of the British nation, and, therefore, led to a great deal 
of difficulty. 

I think fortunately the skill with which the President and Prime 
Minister Macmillan dealt with it in Nassau, and the cooperation of 
both the State Department and particularly the Defense Department, 
that situation was ironed out. 

Of course, it is very clearly an indication of where almost everything 
we do here of any importance has some repercussions the world over. 

Senator Jackson. This is very important I personally had an 
experience not too long ago, and I cannot in a public session give the 
details of it, when a certain officer came to me regarding some changes 
that were going to be made in our base structure. 

It so happened that he had not thought through, nor had anyone 
else under his command, what the implications would be if the an- 
nouncement that he carried to my office would be made at that 
time. 

I told him, “I think you better go back and talk to your superior, 
and, in turn, get in touch with the Secretary of State.” 

Apparently he did that, because they withdrew the announcement. 
But nad this officer — and this tells a very important story — had thus 
officer given out the statement that was about to be released, it would 
have caused very serious international repercussions at that time. 

This case brings home the importance of coordination between De- 
fense and State in depth. This officer was handling something that 
to him was routine. Unless such an officer has a broad understanding 
of national security, and this is what the war colleges are supposed to 
to be for, anything could happen. 

I am sure you agree with the importance of the coordination between 
State and Defense in these matters. 

Mr. Harriman. It is extremely important. Of course, one problem 
always is that when a report is made, it is naturally reported in the 
United States in terms of the manner in which it affects the United 
States. The selection of emphasis of reports sometimes is very detri- 
mental to our relations with other countries. 

There was recently a report issued by one of the senatorial commit- 
tees that traveled. It was reported in the press accurately, as far as it 
affected the United States, but it did not carry the details of how it 
affected the other countries. 
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It caused a great deal of difficulty to other countries. We cabled 
back and forth and finally the report, itself, arrived at one of the 
countries where we were having difficulties as a result of it. 

In fact, we were told the report had been devastating. When the 
report finally arrived, the Embassy reported, “The best answer to the 
report is the report itself. Send us 75 copies.” 

That is really a matter of communication which is extremely difficult, 
and the interpretation by the press, not being critical of it, very fre- 
quently causes difficulties abroad. 

That is one of the democratic processes which we have to live with, 
and one of the penalties that we pay by having a free and open press, 
and unmanagea. 

Senator Jackson. I guess you can gather that I am an advocate of 
a strong, vigorous Department of State. Certainly one of the objec- 
tives of our committee i9 to see that your job and the job of the Secre- 
tary, who has a most difficult task, is maae easier. 

In the end, we hope that this country will be more effective in the 
world, and that our military power, which is enormous, will be used 
wisely to further our vital interests and to maintain the peace. In 
fact, I think the big challenge that we face today is not so much the 
question of developing new weapons systems. We will do that, and 
we are doing it. 

I think our military posture is strong. The central issue is : Will we 
use this accumulated military power wisely to achieve the desired 
foreign policy objectives of our country and to maintain the peace? 
This is tne great problem. This is the great challenge. 

It is much easier to turn out military hardware. You can mobilize 
the technicians, the scientists, the engineers. But to be able to make 
those hard, tough, difficult, foreign policy decisions in a climate of 
catastrophic weapons, and to maintain your dignity and your right 
to freedom, this is the greatest challenge that we face. 

The Department of State, at the right hand of the President, carries 
the heaviest responsibilities in this task. I want to say thatl feel a lot 
better about our Government having you as the new Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs. 

I have nothing but admiration and respect for your courage and 
your vigor. You mentioned age, a tribute to the young men. I do 
not think we ought to discriminate. 

Mr. Harriman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I must say you are a very young, vigorous officer 
in the Department of State. Anyone who has tried to keep up with 
you will not contest that statement. 

Mr. Harriman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I want to compliment you and wish you well. 

Mr. Harriman. Thank you, sir. I appreciate your kind words. 

I am not going to undertake the 50-mile walk. 

Senator Jackson. I wanted to say my admonition was the wise use 
of your power, and I know you will use your power wisely. 

Mr. Harriman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I am not denying you can do the 50-mile walk. 

Mr. Harriman. May I compliment you and your committee and 
your very capable and cooperative staff that I have had the privilege 
if working with now for a number of years. I do believe they serve 
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vour purposes, as you describe them, effectively and well. They have 
been very cooperative with me and all others. 

Senator Jackson. I must say that this committee is the staff. With- 
out the staff we would not be a committee. 

The committee will now recess, and we will reconvene on Monday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee recessed at 11 :40 a.m., to reconvene 
Monday, March 26, at 10 a.m.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 25, 1963 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Security 

Staffing and Operations, 

Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington , D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Javits, and Miller. 

Staff members present: Dorothy Fosdick, staff director; Robert W. 
Tufts, chief consultant; Richard S. Page, research assistant; Judith 
J. Spahr, chief clerk ; and Laurel A. Engberg, minority consultant. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This is the third public meeting of the Subcommittee on National 
Security Staffing and Operations. The Senate has charged the sub- 
committee with an important and complex undertaking : to review the 
administration of national security policies and processes in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

We are making our study nonpartisan and professional. We will 
make the findings and recommendations for improvement wherever 
these appear appropriate. 

Our first meetings have been devoted to laying the foundation for 
the subcommittee’s subsequent work. We have received illuminating 
and extremely helpful testimony from two distinguished Americans — 
Gen. Lauris Norstad and Gov. W. Averell Harriman. 

It has been said that “to administer is to rule.” In our system, 
the final responsibility for administration of national security affairs 
lies with the President. The new scope and requirements of the office 
make it a new Presidency, notably different from what it was in safer 
times. 

The outstanding student of the “new Presidency” is our witness 
this morning, Dr. Richard E. Neustadt, professor of government, 
Columbia University. It is no secret that his distinguished book 
“Presidential Power” (1960), was carefully read by the President 
for the insights it provided into the problems of the Presidency. 

We have asked Professor Neustadt here, not only as a university ob- 
server of the Presidency, but also as a person with Government ex- 

g srience. In Mr. Truman’s time, he served at the . Bureau of the 
udget and on the White House staff. He has served since as a con- 
sultant to a number of Government agencies and to the President- 
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elect in the transition months of 1960-61, The views he will offer | 
are a product of this Washington experience combined with study. I 

It is a great pleasure, Professor Neustadt, to welcome you here 
today. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, may I make a very brief statement f 

Senator Jackson. Certainly. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, this is the first time I have had an 
opportunity to make a statement. I heard General Norstad, but I 
had to leave before he was through. Subsequently, I was unable to 
attend when Mr. Harriman was here because of the fact that I am a 
member of the Permanent Investigations Subcommittee considering 
the TFX problem, and I have other responsibilities. I am glad to 
be here this morning at the invitation of the Chair. I shall nave to 
leave at 11 o’clock. Professor Neustadt may not be finished before 
then, so I would like to state for the recoro that I consider these 
hearings extremely important. I think our chairman is carrying 
them on, as he did before when I had the privilege of participating, 
with great fairness and deliberation, worthy of the subject. 

I believe that the quality of American policy decisions, especially 
in the foreign affairs field, is so vital not only to the security of our 
Nation, but to the peace of mankind, that I consider these hearings 
and what we shall be able to develop as a result of them one of the 
most important activities of the Congress and one of the most 
important developments in Government. I 

I shall do my utmost to make a constructive contribution, bearing 
in mind the bipartisan tradition to which I am completely devoted, 
of Arthur Vandenberg, Cordell Hull, and the great men, regardless 
of party, who have preceded us here and in the Federal Government. 

Senator Jackson. I thank my colleague for a very fine statement. 

He has certainly stated the spirit and intent of the committee. 

You may proceed, Doctor. 

STATEMENT OF DR, RICHARD E. NEUSTADT, PROFESSOR OF 
GOVERNMENT, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Neustadt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Javits. 

It is a privilege to appear before you. This subcommittee and its 
predecessor have contributed a great deal to the fund of information 
on which we in universities depend for the enlightenment of those 
we teach. If I can be of use to you today, please take it with my 
thanks as a return for benefits received. 

You have asked me to comment on basic issues in national security 
staffing and operations. This is a vast field and a very complex one, 
where troubles are hard to track down and “solutions” come harder 
still. The field is full of genuine dilemmas, many of them quite new 
to our governmental system but all of them quite likely to endure as 
far ahead as one can see. Durability is a common characteristic. So | 
is difficulty. 

Perhaps the chief of these dilemmas is the one placed first in the 
subcommittee’s recent, cogent staff report on “Basic Issues.” To 
quote from that report : 

The needs of a President and the needs of the departments and agencies are 
not Identical * * *. 

What does a President need to do bis Job? 
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TRaagnflfliiy • • • to keep control * * * to get early warning of items for 
bis agenda before his options are foreclosed, to pick his Issues and lift these out 
of normal channels, to obtain priority attention from key officials on the issues he 
pulls to his desk, to get prompt support for his initiatives, and to keep other 
matters on a smooth course, with his lines of information open, so that he can 
intervene if need arises. • • • 

What do the officials of our vast departments and agencies need to do their 
jobs? 

Essentially • * • orderly, deliberate, familiar procedures — accustomed forums 
in which to air their interests, a top-level umpire to blow the whistle * • * writ- 
ten records of the decisions by which they should be governed. 

• • • middle-level yearnings for some equivalent of the OCB [originate] in 
the desire to have one’s views heard through some set, certain, reliable proce- 
dure which binds the highest levels as well as other agencies. 

A President needs flexibility, freedom to improvise, in dealing with 
those below. Officialdom needs stability, assurance of regularity in 
dealing with those above. To a degree these needs are incompatible ; 
hence the dilemma. As your staff report notes : 

It is not surprising that the departments often find a President’s way of doing 
business unsettling — or that Presidents sometimes view the departments almost 
as adversaries. 

In considering the problems now before you, I find it the beginning 
of wisdom to face this dilemma candidly. That is what I hope to do 
today. 

THE PRESIDENT VERSUS OFFICIALDOM 

So much of our literature and everyday discussion treats the ex- 
ecutive branch as though it were an entity that effort is required to 
visualize the President apart from the departments, in effect a sepa- 
rate “branch,” with needs and interests differing from those of “his” 
officialdom. Yet constitutional prescription, political tradition, gov- 
ernmental practice, and democratic theory all unite to make this so. 
In all these terms the separateness of presidential need and interest are 
inevitable — and legitimate. 

The man in the White House is constitutional commander of our 
military forces, conductor of foreign relations, selector of depart- 
ment heads, custodian of the “take care clause” and of the veto power. 
No other person in our system has so massive a responsibility for na- 
tional security. At the same time he is the one executive official hold- 
ing office on popular election, and save for the Vice President he is our 
only public officer accountable directly to a national electorate. He 
is, besides, a relative short-timer in our Government. Members of 
Congress and career officials often hold high places for a generation. 
He, at most, holds his for just 8 years. The first year is a learning 
time, the last year usually a stalemate. Whatever personal imprint he 
can hope to make is usually reserved to the short span between. Yet 
his name becomes the label for an “era” in the history books; his ac- 
countability widens as time goes on. Schoolchildren yet unborn may 
hold him personally responsible for everything that happens to the 
country in^his” years. 

The constitutional responsibility, the political accountability, the 
the time perspective, the judgment of history : all these adhere to the 
President himself, not as an “institution” but as a human being. In this 
combination his situation is unique. No one else in the executive 
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branch — or for that matter in the Government — shares equally in his 
responsibility or feels an equal heat from his electorate and histoiy. 
It is no wonder that his needs can be distinguished from, and actually 
are different from, the needs of most officials in executive departments. 

Cold war and nuclear weapons make the difference greater. A new 
dimension of risk has come upon American decisionmaking. Its effect 
has been to magnify the President’s responsibility, and to intensify 
his needs for flexibility, for information, for control. This new 
dimension first began to manifest itself in President Eisenhowers 
second term. Mr. Kennedy is the first President to live with it from 
the outset of his administration. 

THE PRESIDENT AS R1SKTAKER 

What a President now lives with is the consequence of a substantial 
nuclear delivery capability acquired by the Soviet Union as well as 
the United States. It is the mutual capability which pushes our de- 
cisionmaking — and theirs, too, of course — into a new dimension of 
risk. In an article included in your volume of selected papers, I have 
termed this the risk of “irreversibility,” the risk that eitner bureau- 
cratic momentum in a large-scale undertaking or mutual miscalcula- 
tion by atomic adversaries, or both combined, may make it infeasible 
to call back, or play over, or revise, an action taken in our foreign 
relations, at least within the range of the cold war. But the term 
“irreversibility,” standing alone, does not really suffice to convey what 
is new in this dimension. Bureaucratic momentum and multiple mis- 
calculations made a German emperor’s snap reaction after Sarajevo 
“irreversible” as long ago as July 1914. Therefore, to amend the term : 
what is new since the Soviets acquired their ICBM’s is the risk of 
irreversibility become irremediable. Unlike the problems facing 
Kaiser Wilhelm 50 years ago — or those of President Roosevelt in 
World War II, or even those of President Truman in Korea — a pos- 
sible result of present action is that nothing one does later can ward 
off, reduce, repair, or compensate for costs to one’s society. 

Let me underscore this point ; it goes to the heart of my presenta- 
tion today. Last October we all glimpsed the new dimension in a 
President’s risktaking. But the Cuban confrontation seems to me a 
relatively simplified affair : geographically, in the issue raised, in the 
number of contestants, and in duration. What if there were two or 
three such issues simultaneously, or stretched over 2 months instead 
of 2 weeks ? What if there were — as Mr. Kennedy told us last week 
there may be 10 years hence — a multiplicity of nuclear powers, a 
multiplicity of possible miscalculators, each capable of setting off 
irreparable consequences? Consider the next President’s risktaking, 
let alone Mr. Kennedy’s. This new dimension deepens year by year. 

The consequences for the Presidency are profound. 

One consequence is that the sitting President lives daily with the 
knowledge that at any time he, personally, may have to make a human 
judgment — or may fail to control someone else’s judgment — which 

f uts half the world in jeopardy and cannot be called back. You and 
will recognize his burden intellectually; he actually experiences it 
emotionally. It cannot help but set him — and his needs — sharply 
apart from all the rest of us, not least from the officials who have 
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only to advise him. As Mr. Kennedy remarked in his December tele- 
vision interview: “The President bears the burden of the responsi- 
bility. The advisers may move on to new advice.” 

A second related consequence is that now more than ever before 
his mind becomes the only source available from which to draw po- 
litically legitimated judgments on what, broadly speaking, can be 
termed the political feasibilities of contemplated action vis-a-vis our 
world antagonists: judgments on where history is tending, what op- 
ponents can stand, what friends will take, what officials will enforce, 
what “men in the street” will tolerate; judgments on the balance of 
support, opposition, indifference at home and abroad. Our Consti- 
tution contemplated that such judgments should emanate from Pres- 
ident and Congress, from a combination of the men who owed their 
places to electorates, who had themselves experienced the hazards of 
nomination and election. The democratic element in our system con- 
sists, essentially, of reserving these judgments to men with that ex- 
perience. But when it comes to action risking war, technology has 
modified the Constitution : the President, perforce, becomes the only 
such man in the system capable of exercising judgment under the 
extraordinary limits now imposed by secrecy, complexity, and time. 

Therefore as a matter not alone of securing his own peace of mind, 
but also of preserving the essentials in our democratic order, a Presi- 
dent, these days, is virtually compelled to reach for information and 
to seek control over details of operation deep inside executive depart- 
ments. For it is at the level of detail, of concrete plans, of actual 

S erformance, on “small” operations, to say nothing of large ones, 
lat there often is a fleeting chance — sometimes the only chance — to 
interject effective judgment. And it is at this level that risks of the 
gravest sort are often run. “Irreversibility become irremediable” 
is not to be considered something separate from details of operation. 
If. as reported, Mr. Kennedy kept track of every movement of block- 
ading warships during the Cuban crisis of October 1962, this is but 
a natural and necessary corollary of the new dimension of risk sha- 
dowing us all, but most of all a President. 

The net effect is to restrict, if not repeal, a hallowed aspect of Ameri- 
can military doctrine, the autonomy of field commanaers, which as 
recently as Mr. Truman’s time, as recently as the Korean war, was 
thought to set sharp limits upon White House intervention in details 
of operation. The conduct of diplomacy is comparably affected. So, 
I presume, is the conduct of intelligence. Also, we now rediscover 
that age-old problem for the rulers of States : timely and secure com- 
munications. The complications here are mind stretching. 

The only persons qualified to give you a full appreciation of the 
President’s felt needs in such a situation are Mr. Eisenhower^ keeping 
his last years in view, and Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Khrushchev might now 
be equipped to offer some contributory evidence. The situation is so 
new and so unprecedented that outside the narrow circle of these men 
and their immediate associates one cannot look with confidence for 
understanding of their prospects or requirements as these appear to 
them. I do not advance this caution out of modesty — though my 
competence suffers along with the rest of the outsiders — but to suggest 
that there remains, at least for the time being, a further source of 
differences between the President and most executive officials: the 
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former cannot fail for long to see what he is up against; th© latter 
have not seen enough of men so placed to have much sympathy or a 
sure sense for how it feels these days, in these conditions, to be Presi- 
dent. What they see with assurance is what they in their jobs want 
of him in his, a very different matter. Such differing perceptions of 
the Presidential task are bound to widen differences of perceived need 
between the White House where responsibility is focused and official- 
dom where it is not. 

The same phenomenon of differing perceptions seems to play a part 
in other Presidential relationships. No aoubt it has some bearing 
on the current difficulties of relationship between the Whit© House 
and its counterparts in certain allied capitals where political leaders, 
in their own capacities, have not experienced the risk to which our 
President is heir because they lack the power which produced it 
Presumably some of the sore spots in congressional relations have a 
comparable source. Certainly this is the case with some of the com- 
plaints voiced against Messrs. Eisenhower and Kennedy, in turn, 
by private groups intent upon particular action programs. 

The lack of common outlook increases the Presidency’s isolation and 
thus reinforces the dictates of common prudence for a man who bears 
the burden of that office in our time, namely, to stretch his personal 
control, his human judgment, as wide and deep as he can malke them 
reach. Your staff report is quite right in its catalog of Presidential 
needs. 

OFFICIALDOM VERSUS THE PRESIDENT 

The cold war, however, and the pace of technology have not af- 
fected only Presidential needs. They also have affected departmental 
needs, and in a very different way. 

Well before the Soviets achieved ICBM’s the pace of change in our 
own weaponry combined with our wide-ranging economic and political 
endeavors overseas were mixing up the jurisdictions of all agencies 
with roles to play, or claim, in national security : mingling operations 
along programmatic lines, cutting across vertical lines of authority, 
breaching the neat boxes on organizational charts. Defense, State, 
CIA, AID, Treasury, together with the President’s Executive Office 
staffs, now form a single complex — a national security complex, if you 
will — tied together by an intricate network of program and staff inter- 
relationships in Washington and in the field. AEC, ACDA, USIA are 
also in the complex ; others lurk nearby, tied in to a degree, as for ex- 
ample Commerce. 

As early as the National Security Act of 1947 we formally acknowl- 
edged the close ties of foreign, military, economic policy; these ties 
had been rendered very plain by World War II experience. But in 
the pre-Korean years when ECA was on its own, when CIA was new, 
when MAAG’s were hardly heard of, while atom bombs were ours 
alone and military budgets stood at under $15 billion, a Secretary of 
Defense could forbid contacts between Pentagon and State at any level 
lower than his own, and within limits could enforce his ban. That 
happened only 14 years ago. In bureaucratic terms it is as remote as 
the stone age. 

While operations now have been entangled inextricably, our formal 
organizations and their statutory powers and the jurisdictions of 
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congressional committees remain much as ever: distinct, disparate, 
dispersed. Our personnel systems are equally dispersed. In the na- 
tional security complex alone, I count at least seven separate profes- 
sional career systems— military included — along with the general civil 
service which to most intents and purposes is departmentalized. 

These days few staffs in any agency can do their work alone without 
active support or at least passive acquiescence from staffs outside, in 
other agencies — often many others. Yet no one agency, no personnel 
system is the effective boss of any other; no one staff owes effective 
loyalty to the others. By and large the stakes which move men’s 
loyalties — whether purpose, prestige, power, or promotion — run to 
one's own program, one’s own career system, along agency lines not 
across them. 

These developments place premiums on interstaff negotiation, com- 
promise, agreement in the course of everybody’s action. This sub- 
committee has deplored the horrors of committee work : the wastes of 
time, the earstrain — and the eyestrain — the “papering over” of dif- 
ferences, the search for lowest common denominators of agreement. 
I deplore these horrors, too, and freely advocate “committee killing,” 
periodically, to keep them within bounds. But given the realities of 
programing and operations, interagency negotiation cannot be 
avoided. To “kill” committees is, at most, to drive them underground. 
Officials have to find at least an informal equivalent. What else are 
they to do? 

One other thing they can do is push their pet issues up for argu- 
ment and settlement at higher levels. Once started on this course, 
there is no veiy satisfactory place to stop short of the White House. 
In logic and in law only tlie Presidency stands somewhat above all 
agencies, all personnel systems, all staffs. Here one can hope to gain 
decisions as aefinitive as our system permits; congressional commit- 
tees may be able to supplant them, special pleaders may be able to 
reverse them, foot-draggers may be able to subvert them — even so, 
they are the surest thing obtainable. 

Accordingly officials urged to show initiative, to quit logrolling 
in committee, to be vigorous in advocacy, firm in execution, turn to- 
ward the WTiite House seeking from it regular, reliable, consistent 
service as a fixed and constant court of arbitration for the national 
security complex. This means, of course, a court which knows how 
courts behave and does not enter cases prematurely. Your staff report 
rightly describes the sort of service wanted ; in the circumstances of 
officials they do well to want it. 

Their need for such a service is unquestionable, and legitimate. 
To flounder through the mush of “iffy” answers, or evasions ; to strug- 
gle through the murk of many voices, few directives ; to fight without 
assurance of a referee; to face the Hill without assurance of a buffer; 
or on the other hand, to clean up after eager amateurs, to repair damage 
done by ex parte proceedings; to cope with happy thoughts in highest 
places — these are what officialdom complains of, and with reason. For 
the work of large-scale enterprises tends to be disrupted by such 
breaches of “good order” and routine. Not bureaucrats alone but 
also Presidents have stakes in the effectiveness of the Executive 
bureaucracy. From any point of view, officials surely are entitled to 
want WTiite House service in support of their performance. 
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But if a President should give this service to their satisfaction, 
what becomes of him ? While he sits as the judge of issues brought 
by others — keeping order, following procedure, filing decisions, clear- 
ing dockets — what happens to his personal initiative, his search for 
information, his reach for control, his mastery of detail? What 
happens to his own concerns outside the sphere of national security! 
In short, where is his flexibility? The answers I think are plain. 
Thus the dilemma with which I began : to a degree — a large degree — 
his needs and theirs are incompatible. 

HELP FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE? 

It is tempting to assert that this dilemma could be resolved at a 
stroke by the appointment of a “czar,” a Presidential deputy, to serve 
as court-of-first-resort for all disputes within the national security 
complex except the ones the President preempted out of interest to him- 
self or to the Nation. The “solution” is tempting but I find it quite 
unreal. I do not see how this role can be built into our system. I 
share the reservations put on record by the reports of your predecessor 
subcommittee. 

Setting aside grandiose solutions, what might be done to ease the 
tension between presidential and official needs, to keep the pains of 
this dilemma within bounds? The answer I believe — insofar as one 
exists — lies in careful and selective augmentation of the Presidency’s 
staff resources. A President may not need deputies, writ large, to 
keep decisions from him but he certainly needs ready and responsive 
staff work in the preparatory phases of decisionmaking and followup. 
The better he is served thereby, the better will officialdom be served 
as well. In this their needs run parallel : effective staff work for him 
cannot help but put some firm procedure under foot for them ; such 
staff work promises that bases will be touched, standpoints explored — 
with rocks turned over and the worms revealed — positions traced, 
appeals arranged, compromises tested. When this prospect is seen 
ahead official hearts are glad. 

In the nature of the case, a President’s assistants at the White House 
cannot do that sort of staff work by themselves except — they hope 
and so does he — on issues having top priority for him in his own 
mind and schedule, day-to-day. Preparatory work on issues not yet 
in that class and followup on issues which have left it must be done, 
if done at all, at one remove through staff facilities less dominated 
by the President’s immediate requirements. Hence the distinction 
introduced a quarter-century ago between personal staff at the WTiite 
House and institutional staff, mainly career staff, in the executive 
offices across the street, of which the longest-lived example is the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

But in the sphere of national security there is no Budget Bureau. 
Its nearest counterpart remains the Office of the Secretary of State. 
This is the traditional source of “institutional” assistance for a Presi- 
dent in what was once the peacetime sum of foreign relations : diplo- 
macy. And while the Office has not kept pace with the meaning of 
that term, no full-scale substitute has been Duilt in its stead. I hope 
none will be. I hope, rather, that the Secretary’s Office can be rebuilt 
on a scale commensurate with the contemporary reach of foreign 
relations. 
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Keliance on the Secretary’s Office as an institutional staff resource 
seems to have been envisaged at the start of Mr. Kennedy’s adminis- 
tration. On the White House side Mr. Bundy was named to the 
necessary personal assistantship, filling a post established in the previ- 
ous administration : “Special Assistant for National Security Affairs.” 
But formalized committee structures and secretariats built up around 
his post during the 1950’s were scaled down or disestablished by the 
pew administration. This was done with the expressed intent of 
improving staff performance by transferring staff functions to the 
Office of the Secretary of State. OCB is a case in point. As Mr. 
Bundy wrote your chairman on September 4, 1961 : 

It was and Is onr belief that there is much to be done that the OCB could not 
do, and that the things It did do can be done as well or better in other ways. 

The most Important of these other ways is an increased reliance on the leader- 
ship of the Department of State * * * the President has made it very clear that 
he does not want a large separate organization between him and his Secretary of 
State. Neither does he wish any question to arise as to the clear authority and 
responsibility of the Secretary of State, not only in his own Department, and 
not only in such large-scale related areas as foreign aid and information policy, 
but also as the agent of coordination In all our major policies toward other 
nations. 

For a variety of reasons, some of them beyond my range of observa- 
tion, this staffing pattern has not been set firmly up to now : the White 
House side ? the ‘‘personal” side, seems firm enough but not the other 
side, the “institutional” side. So far as I can judge, the State De- 
partment has not yet found means to take the proffered role and play it 
vigorously across the board of national security affairs. The difficul- 
ties here may be endemic ; the role may ask too much of one depart- 
ment among others. But I think it is decidedly too soon to tell. 
State. I conceive, should have the benefit of every doubt and more 
time tor experiment. 

This seems to be the view of the administration. It is striking that 
in all these months the White House staff has set up no procedures or 
“machinery” which would interfere in any way with building up the 
Secretary’s Office as a Presidential “agent of coordination. It is 
striking also that the Secretary has moved toward enhancement of his 
Office by equipping it with a strong No. 3 position in the person of 
Mr. Harriman, who preceded me at your hearings. The burdens of 
advice-giving and of negotiation weigh heavily these days not only on 
the Secretary but also on the Under Secretary. This position thus 
comes into play as in effect their common deputyship. Mr. Harri- 
man, I take it, with his new authority as second Under Secretary has 
more opportunity than they to be a source of guidance and of stiffen- 
ing — ana interference-running — for careerists in the State Depart- 
ment, as they deal with one another and with staffs outside. If he 
actually can do this, if he too is not weighed down by other duties, 
then the ground may be prepared now for substantial further move- 
ment toward development of central staff work in the national security 
sphere. 

Until now, I gather, no one has had time to make himself con- 
sistently an energizer, catalyst, connective for the several sorts of 
planners, secretariats, task forces, and action officers now scattered 
through the upper floors of our vast new State building. The Secre- 
tary may sit at the center of this vastness, but his Office has almost 
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no staff which he can call his own. To weld together such a staff oat 
of these scattered pieces, to imbue it with cohesion and a government- 
wide outlook, to implant it as a Presidential agent of coordination for 
the sweep of national security affairs: all this is far from done. I 
need not tell you why I think the doing will take time. 

THE SECRETARY VERSUS THE 0THER8 

But I must not mislead you. What I offer here is “conventional 
wisdom,” my hopes are conventional hopes. To call for augmenta- 
tion of the Presidency’s staff resources is to echo what has been pre- 
scribed for almost every governmental ailment these past 30 years. 
To fasten on the Secretary’s Office as the means is ‘to follow the foot- 
steps of innumerable study groups intent upon improving something 
in particular within the range of foreign operations. The Herter 
Committee very recently, concerned for personnel in Foreign Service, 
charged the Secretary’s Office with coordination of civilian career 
systems. Now I come along to charge the Office with coord inative 
staff work in the realm of policy. Such unanimity is dangerous. 

The danger is that as we try to make the Secretary’s Office serve 
the needs of personnel directors, or of action officers, or White House 
aids, or Presidents, we may forget the Secretary’s needs. The danger 
is that as we try to make him a strong instrument for other people’s 
purposes we may forget that he will nave some purpose of his own. 
The modem secretaryship of state is not merely a Presidential staff 
resource — or a personnel agency for that matter — nor can it be used 
simply to bridge differences between the President and officialdom. 
This Office has its own compelling and divergent needs apart from 
theirs: it has its own dilemma differing from theirs. To seek the 
best of both worlds from the Secretary’s Office, to intend effective staff 
work for both President and Secretary, is to present as delicate a task 
of institution building as the Executive has faced in modem times. 
Because it is so delicate the outcome is uncertain. The danger is that 
in our advocacy we forget the delicacy, the uncertainty, or both. 

Consider for a moment the responsibility of any modem Secretary 
of State. Always in form, usually in fact, the man becomes a very 
senior personal adviser to the President, a source of brainpower ana 
judgment for him both as one man to another and at working sessions 
of his chosen inner circle — currently the executive committee of the 
National Security Council. Perhaps this was not Mr. Bryan’s role — 
to reach far back — or Mr. Hull’s, but certainly it was the role of 
Messrs. Marshall, Acheson, and Dulles, among others. Under condi- 
tions of cold war, this role is sharpened, rendered more intense by 
emergence of the Secretary of Defense, an officer with roughly equal 
claim but necessarily different focus, as a source of judgment in the 
foreign relations sphere. Balance of advice becomes important on 
each issue every day. 

The Secretary of State is much more than a personal adviser. He 
also is our ranking diplomat at large for sensitive negotiations just 
short of the summit. Furthermore, he serves as an administration 
voice to Congress, to the country, and abroad whose public word is 
weighty in proportion to his rank. At the same time he is actively in 
charge of a complex administrative entity. He is “Mr. State Depart- 
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ment” and “Mr. Foreign Service,” leader of officials, spokesman for 
their causes, guardian of their interests, judge of their disputes, super- 
intendent oi their work, master of their careers. 

The Secretary of State has a dilemma all his own. These roles are 
mutually reinforcing: his advice gains weight because he represents 
the whole Department, his public statements and internal orders gain 
in potency because he is so often at the White House. But these roles 
are also mutually antagonistic : fronting for officials strains his credit 
as an adviser, advising keeps his mina off management, negotiating 
preempts energy and time. No modem Secretary has performed the 
miracle of playing all these roles at once so skillfully and carefully 
that he obtains the benefits of all and pays no penalties. Presumably 
there is no way to do it. 

A Secretary cannot wriggle out of this dilemma by ditching his 
department and retreating to the White House, although at least one 
Secretary may have wished he could. His job cannot be done from 
there, nor is he needed there. Another man can serve, and does, as 
White House aide for national security affairs ; like others of his kind 
the aide stays close at hand to deal with action issues on the President’s 
agenda when and how the President’s own mind, interests, and work 
habits require as he meets his own time pressures and priorities. No 
doubt this personal assistantship includes a role as personal adviser. 
The Secretary also is a personal adviser. But this coincidence does 
not make them the same, nor would it help the President to have two 
such assistants and no Secretary. 

The Secretary’s usefulness as an adviser lies precisely in the fact 
that he is more than just another aide whose work is tied entirely to 
the President’s. The Secretary has work of his own, resources of his 
own, vistas of his own. He is in business under his own name and in 
his name powers are exercised, decisions taken. Therefore he can 
press his personal authority, his own opinion, his adviser’s role, wher- 
ever he sees fit across the whole contemporary reach of foreign rela- 
tions, never mind the organization charts. He cannot hope to win all 
arguments in such a sphere, nor is he in position to contest them in- 
discriminately. But his status and the tasks of his Department give 
him every right to raise his voice where, when and as he chooses. To 
abandon nis Department in an effort to escape its burdens and distrac- 
tions is to cloud nis title as adviser. 

Yet to concentrate on running his department — combating weak- 
nesses, asserting jurisdictions, adjudicating feuds — is no better solu- 
tion for a Secretary’s problem. With the President absorbed, as 
Presidents must be, in foreign operations, in diplomacy, defense, no 
Secretary worth his salt would spend much time on management while 
others drafted cables in the Cabinet room. And if he aid he would 
not long remain effective as a personal adviser. 

The modem Secretary of State, whoever he may be, deserves more 
sympathy than most receive. He lives with his dilemma but he can- 
not take the comfort which officials, facing theirs, draw from lon- 
gevity: “This too shall pass.” Nor can he take the comfort which a 
President derives from being, for a fixed term, No. 1. The Secretary’s 
only consolation is to share with Gilbert’s Gondoliers “the satisfying 
feeling that our duty has been done.” But “duty” is exceedingly am- 
biguous for him. What about the duties he has slighted ? 
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TWO NOTES OF CAUTION 

Under these circumstances it would add insult to injury if this 
man were asked to serve in any simple sense as the Director of a Presi- 
dential staff facility on the model of the Bureau of the Budget. For 
self-protection he would have to shirk the task if it were his. Other- 
wise he would be kept so busy checking on the work of his resentful 
Cabinet collea g ues that every present role might suffer more than it 
does now. What is the gain from that? But if we simply move the 
upper reaches of the State Department out from under mm and tie 
them to the Presidency apart from him, where does he get his staff 
work done, who bulwarks his initiatives, supports his roles? Yet if 
we leave his departmental aides to serve him only and turn elsewhere 
for the Presidency’s service — if, as some have urged, we simply set up 
a new “Office of National Security Affairs” in the Executive Offices 
beside the Budget Bureau — what happens to the Secretary’s status 
and utility in domg what he now does for our Government? 

I pose these questions to be cautious ? not equivocal. I hope that 
through the Secretary’s Office we can build an institution serving both 
the Presidency and the Secretary himself. I hope thereby that we can 
ease the tension between President and officialdom, and at the same 
time ease the Secretary’s own dilemma. In my opinion we should try 
to realize these hopes. But I would not pretend to you that such a 
course is either safe or certain. And assuredly it is not simple. 

In closing let me add a second caution : even with time ? even with 
good use of it, even if we master complex institution building, we can 
expect no miracles from policy. Even if the Secretary’s Office should 
become a partner with the White House in the Presidency’s business 
while the Secretary’s business is protected and enhanced, even then 
both sorts of business would be botched on numerous occasions. For 
methods and procedures at their best cannot abolish the deep difficul- 
ties of perception, of analysis, of judgment, of persuasion which con- 
front our policymakers now and in the future. Organizational ar- 
rangements at their most ingenious cannot rub Out the underlying 
differences of duty, interest, role, perspective, separating Presidency 
from officialdom — and separating both from Congress, for that matter. 

These difficulties, differences, Tie at the root of most “botched busi- 
ness” we have witnessed in the past and will experience in future. 
Machinery may confine the damage, or enlarge it, but to see the source 
of damage as the vehicle in use is to ignore tne driver, and his passen- 
gers, ana road conditions, and the other drivers. To claim that it 
could be made damageproof by redesign is to divert attention from 
the human condition. I would make no such claim. Machinery is 
important; our President and our executive officials need the most 
effective mechanisms they can get. Still, this remains emphatically a 
government of men who face in national security affairs unprecedented 
problems mostly not of their own making. 

They dare not hope for too much from machinery, nor should we. 
To do so is to court unnecessary disappointment. As the world goes 
these days I see no need for that. There seems to be quite enough 
necessary disappointment. 

Senator Jackson. Professor Neustadt, on behalf of the committee, 
I want you to know how much we appreciate this outstanding anal- 
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ysis of the new Presidency and the dilemma of a Secretary of State. 
I believe you broke new ground in this excellent analysis. 

I am sure your testimony is not only invaluable to us here on this 
committee, but I believe it will be of great benefit and help to the ex- 
ecutive branch. I am sure that it will stimulate considerable thought 
and discussion in the White House and in the State Department. This 
is, at least, one of our hopes, and I am sure that this excellent analysis 
will have exactly that effect. 

Senator Javits, as long as you have a constituent here, I think maybe 
you fellow eggheads might want to have a little colloquy. Also, I 
tnow you have an 11 o’clock meeting, so please proceed. 

Senator J avits. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Professor Neustadt, I gather that you really recommend the “what” 
and the “where,” but not the “how.” Am I correct in that assumption ? 

Mr. Neustadt. The “how” is a matter, I think, of continuing ex- 
periment. 

Senator Javits. And would it also be fair to say that, on the nega- 
tive side, you recommend no new agency ? 

Mr. Neustadt. That is right. 

Senator Javits. You don’t even recommend a new top official, really, 
because you keep the President’s assistant on this national security pol- 
icy subject, and the Secretary of State, and whatever is to be done is 
to be done within those frames of reference. 

Mr. Neustadt. As a whole. 

Senator Javits. As a whole. 

Do you feel that after all of the evidence is in before this committee, 
it would be possible for you to go further and to evaluate what you 
have said and what you have recommended in the light of that body 
of evidence, either then modifying it or perhaps taking the next step, 
which is to suggest how this mightbe done f 

Mr. Neustadt. It depends very much on the evidence that the com- 
mittee is able to develop. Within this framework of analysis, every- 
thing depends on what can be done with and by the Secretary himself, 
the Under Secretary, the second Under Secretary, and a host of of- 
ficials related to them ; everything depends on the degree to which the 
"White House can be given confidence that things it wants and needs 
and cannot do itself are being done effectively by State. 

It is hard for me to go beyond stating the problem, without actual 
experience — recent experience — to look at and think about. If the 
testimony you develop from responsible executive officials puts on 
record the fruits of their concrete experience, their own sense of what 
is possible and what is not, then an outside observer like me could 
hazard judgment. It would be, at best, a secondhand judgment, 
which has some advantages, perhaps, but also disadvantages. 

The people you need to rely on for firsthand judgments are the 
people actually engaging in this complex enterprise every day. 

Senator Javits. Would you care to replay tne record of events since 
October, the Cuban situation, in the light of your recommendation in 
this way : There is considerable question, and I am not taking account 
as yet of a critical analysis of it, but I say there is considerable ques- 
tion in the country as to whether we allowed the advantage of our 
position, our strong position, which paid off in the Cuban quarantine 
m October 1962, to slip from our hands ; whether or not we should have 
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followed through on the denial of on-site inspection to maintain the 
quarantine until all vestiges of Soviet power, including its troops, 
and those who manned the missile bases, were removed from Cuba, 
just as we feel the offensive missiles, according to the report of the 
President, were removed ? 

This is a question which is, I think, before the country. Again, as 
I said before, I am devoted to the bipartisan spirit in foreign policy 
and I do not wish to make any charge on my own account, except to 
state the ground of the debate, ana to state my feeling that it is 
a legitimate debate, that it really is a serious policy question which is 
developing before the country. 

Could you tell us how you feel that might have been resolved or 
might have been affected? It continues to be a major development in 
national security planning and execution. Could you tell us now that 
might have been affected by the ideas which you have advanced to 
us today ? 

Mr. Neustadt. You put me in a difficult spot, Senator. This is a 
matter of policy judgment. I don’t think, from what little I can 
see, that this is a matter of “machinery.” As an academic observer 
of policy judgments I have operated since December without the 
New York Times. You see what a spot I’m in. 

I can only advance two minor thoughts on this one: first, in the 
very limitea public record available to me, I know of nothing to 
suggest that those responsible for decisions on how far to move and 
when not to move, ana just in what directions to move, were blocked 
from effective judgment by deficiencies in staff work. There may 
have been some blockages of which I wouldn’t know from outside. 
But there is nothing in the public record to suggest it. 

Second, I think that when one looks at Cuban developments from 
October to now, both at what was done and what has not been done, 
and sets those developments against the new dimension of risk which 
I have emphasized here today, one becomes very humble, at least in 
my position, in suggesting or in taking it for granted that responsible 
policymakers should have pressed advantages, to use your words. 

The dimension of risk in confrontations with the Soviet Union is 
such that I feel no confidence whatever in pitting my judgment against 
the President’s own. I can appreciate, I think quite keenly, the diffi- 
culties of calculation, and the difficulties of control which never must 
be forgotten : the difficulties of control in every step he takes. 

Appreciating that, I think all a nonreader of the nonexistent New 
York Times can do is to pass no judgment this close to the event on 
those policy decisions you mention. 

Senator Javits. Would you make the same answer to the problems 
which we had with the untoward — and again, I am not critical, but 
only exploratory— with the untoward statement about Canada’s 
accepting atomic weapons, or the alleged failure of adequate com- 
munication with the British on Skybolt, or the alleged failure of 
adequate briefing of de Gaulle on the Nassau meetings and the nuclear 
deterrent for NATO ? 

Aren’t these all object lessons on which an analysis of how better 
to improve our national security planning and execution should be 
undertaken? 
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Mr. Neustadt. I would assume that there are lessons to be learned 
in all three areas, though, again, as a superficial reader, I might not 
assume in advance that I would learn quite the same lessons as those 
suggested by your characterization of tne issues. I assume there are 
lessons to be learned, but I have to confess that I haven’t done my 
homework. I have had no facilities at this point for doing my home- 
work in the kind of detail that would permit me to present my reading 
of the lessons to you. 

Senator Javits. Nonetheless, it is very clear that these questions 
will be major questions before the country, perhaps right through the 
presidential election of 1964. Isn’t it a fact that your suggestions, able 
as they are, and certainly your Qualifications are exceptional, must be 
laid beside these problems which remain before the country as ques- 
tions of the effectiveness and validity of our national security planning 
and execution procedures ? 

Mr. Neustadt. The simple answer to that is yes, but let me add one 
point : These problems do not seem to be all of the same order. The 
statement on the Canadian matter, as far as I could follow it from 
the press, was obviously the kind of thing that occurs from time 
to time in all governments. It has occurred in all previous adminis- 
trations of which I have record. Some of the things you mention 
weiust have to live with. 

Senator Javits. Yet what we are trying to do is to find means to 
avoid them. 

Mr. Neustadt. To avoid as far as we can ; that is right. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Javits, may I make a comment there? 

To indicate the depth of this problem, I can only refer to an illus- 
tration that I mentioned on Friday, when Governor Harriman was 
before the committee. I had an officer come into my office with what 
he indicated to me was a routine announcement in connection with a 
certain defense matter in my State. I looked at it, and went over it, 
and I pointed out to him that what was really involved was something 
that would have a profound effect on our foreign relations with a 
certain country. I am not going to give the specifics of it. 

He was ready to release it. Had he released it, it would have caused 
no end of trouble. I suggested that he go back and write a memo to 
his superior officer and that, in turn, they get in touch with the State 
Department. This was 6 weeks ago. Thank God he didn’t release 
it at the time. 

I mention this to indicate how complicated and how difficult this 
whole problem of coordinating national security policy can be in 
depth. Difficulties can come into being at lower echelons where the 
totality of the problem may not be appreciated. 

I merely give this as an illustration. This officer, of course, hadn’t 
thought about it. This points up the necessity of more and more of 
our people having a broad understanding of the whole area of national 
security. 

I think your point is well taken, Senator, but I wanted to throw 
that in for what it is worth. 

Senator Javits. I thank the Chair. 

I want to say to Professor Neustadt that we are engaged in a com- 
mon endeavor to try to find the answer. The only purpose of the 
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question was to point out that any suggestions we make for effective- 
ness in this field have to be laid side oy side with the monumental 
issues which present enormous political questions which could make or 
unmake the President, which nave actually occurred. Therefore I 
would hope that you, sir, or perhaps later as you digest what has been 
said and done, could help us in the light of the actualities. 

I have named several, and I am sure that there are others, which are 
really major decisions, still very much on the table in terms of how 
they will eventuate for our country and for the world. If you are 

S to suggest some new staff lineup, some new way of making these 
ons, we ought to know what effect that would have had, if any 
effect, on the monumental decisions where we still have open questions, 
and where many of us are very unhappy about the way in which so 
far it has come out. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Miller? 

Senator Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Professor Neustadt, I want you to know first that I very much en- 
joyed being here to hear your presentation. I apologize that I was 
detained and unable to hear all of it. 

I began to get some hopes when you reached the point in your testi- 
mony that, in connection with the solutions, the answer would be to 
augment the President’s staff resources. You indicated that, insofar 
as a solution existed, this would be the approach. Immediately I con- 
jured up in my mind the thought that you were going to get to the 
Office of National Security Affairs which, I might say, was one solu- 
tion that had appealed to me heretofore. Then a little later on you 
dashed my hopes by saying that you thought that the solution should 
come within the Office of the Secretary of State. Then a little later on 
you pointed out that balance of advice is very important. 

I must confess that I find it difficult to appreciate how the balance 
that you refer to can be obtained if you go to the Office of the Secretary 
of State or to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, or to any of thie 
other Cabinet officers. It seems to me that if we are going to, indeed, 
augment the President’s own staff, we should do so within the frame- 
work of the White House, and that the Office of National Security 
Affairs, if properly staffed, would provide us with the balance which 
we could not find in any of the Cabinet officers. 

Let me give you an example of where I think we would fail to find 
that balance if, indeed, it were sought in the Office of the Secretary 
of State. I think when we talk about national security affairs, there is 
a tendency, too often, to think in terms of the military or in terms of 
foreign relations. On the other hand one of the most vital and funda- 
mental features of our entire system is our economic system, economic 
planning, long-range economic planning, based upon a thorough in- 
ventory of our economic resources, with a view to programing these 
resources in the areas of domestic and social programs, military pro- 
grams, space programs, and commerce and foreign aid. 

These are areas, particularly vis-a-vis the Soviets, that are not yet 
covered properly. I cannot understand how these can be covered 
properly in the Office of the Secretary of State. But I could under- 
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stand how they could be covered properly in an Office of National 
Security Affairs operating somewhat as the Bureau of the Budget 
operates. 

Let me point out to you that your reservation with respect to the 
Office of National Security Affairs expressed in the question : “What 
happens to the Secretary of State’s status and utility?” could be 
answered by saying that that would depend upon the Secretary of 
State. If he is a strong Secretary of State, I am not worried about 
his status or his utility. If he is a weak one, then, of course, I would 
worry — for other reasons. 

But I think that this is a problem you are going to find regardless 
of where you go for your solution. 

Mr. Neustadt. I agree, sir. And if you feel that I kept shifting from 
foot to foot in the last half of my statement, you are absolutely right. 
Let me put it as candidly as possible : 1 don’t like the thought that we 
may have to come to another fairly large-scale institutionalized office 
in the President’s own neighborhood. I think we ought to avoid it 
if we can. I am not, as you can see, prepared to come here as a student 
and say to you, “It can be avoided.” I don’t know if it can be. You 
have suggested reasons why it is going to be extremely difficult to do it. 

Let me simply say that staff facilities around the Presidency are not 
an unmixed blessing for the President. The man needs the kind of 
flexibility, the kina of reach, that staff is supposed to give him, the 
kind of balanced advice that staff is supposed to be able to procure for 
him by careful watching and airing or difficulties and differences and 
grievances and information which may not appear upon the surface of 
advice from the departments. 

But staff itself can become, all too quickly, another “department,” 
another complicating echelon in a very complex system. There are two 
ways one could buildup the staff now in the President’s neighborhood ; 
both ways have disadvantages. The first way is to markedly enlarge 
the Bundy office. But the more one does that, the more one threatens 
Mr. Bundy’s utility as a personal aide. He is pushed toward the trou- 
bles that your predecessor subcommittee treated in its staff report on 
super-Cabinet officers and superstaffs, the troubles Mr. Rockefeller 
evidently found himself in 8 years ago, or Mr. Stassen and others, 
when their personal service, their ability to be personal agents, to move 
quickly, to keep abreast of the President’s mind — in short, their in- 
timacy— was compromised by all the second-level work their staffs 
were doing, all the fights their staffs were getting into. The personal 
assistant begins to bog down as a personal watchdog and intimate 
servant, once he starts presiding over 50, 80, or 100 subordinates. 

A second way of building staff is to create an Office of National 
Security Affairs detached from the Bundy office, manned by career- 
ists across the street ? like the Budget Bureau. We may come to this 
in time. But, in doing so, we must remember that we are adding an- 
other echelon, another level for clearances, another level for negotia- 
tions, another set of career officials who have to relate every day with 
Pentagon and State and the domestic economic agencies; thus, to a 
degree, we are throwing more pressure on the White House for per- 
sonal staff work to protect the President’s interest in these new inter- 
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agency interrelationships. My feeling is we should resist this as long 
as we can. 

You ask why hope for anything from the Secretary’s office — only one 
Cabinet office among others ? Wnat can it do ? Well, I think you will 
find some grounds for hope in some of the efforts now being made 
there. Some of the planning and research efforts strike me as par- 
ticularly interesting. I have the impression that a deliberate effort is 
being made now not to treat planning papers as ends in themselves 
but as means to get a broader kind of thinking done by operating offices 
throughout the national security complex. Planning and research 
exercises now seem to be aimed at getting everybody gradually ac- 
customed to think in three dimensions at once — economic, military, and 
political — regardless of organizational placement. 

I think it is worth inquiring — it is certainly worth your looking 
into— whether, over a period of several years, efforts of this sort 
may not actually change some of the ways people think, may not 
build into the Department a broader frame of reference for the oper- 
ating officers — hopefully a frame of reference broad enough to sustain 
staff work from the Secretarv’s Office which supports and supplements 
the work of White House aides. 

The more one can do that, the less is the need for towering staff 
structures up above. I certainly would want to see all such experi- 
ments furthered before we start building new structures. 

That is not a very confident answer, but at least it is an honest one. 

Senator Mili.er. May I make this observation : When I stated that 
I had been inclined toward this Office of National Security staffing, 
similarly arranged to that of the Bureau of the budget. I wasnx 
envisaging any gigantic duplication of some of the staff positions 
that we have in other agencies. I will say I was envisioning a towering 
agency, because this has to be a towering agency if it is going to 
function the way it should : but it seems to me, and I base this upon 
my experience, mainly in the Pentagon, that we have too many staff 
planners now who are spending an inordinate amount of their time 
within one of these Cabinet departments, running over to another 
Cabinet department to try to coordinate or correlate their activities 
with that other department, who could literally be pulled away from 
that agency and put into this new, towering structure that I am 
referring to, so that you would not have to superimpose this on 
many other people. You would merely pull out people who are 
already trying to do this job right now and put them in a niche where 
they could sit down with their counterparts from other agencies and 
do the job. 

I think we are doing it now, but we are not doing it effectively. 
I noted that there is a void in this area of economic planning that I am 
referring to, because I personally have tried to get some information 
and I know we can’t get it. But I think if we have this kind of an 
agency, we could get it because then we would be pooling the resources 
or people who are now working in their own little bailiwicks, trying 
to do the be6t job they can, without the opportunities for close co- 
ordination they would receive if they were all working under one 
roof. 

In the first place, I am not sure we could find the planners. I don’t 
want to build another organization, bringing in all new people. I 
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would rather draw on the skilled planning people that we now have 
on board in other agencies and pull some of those out for the new 
agency. Then you wouldn’t have any great increase in personnel, 
and you would have people who I am confident could do the job on 
board as soon as this organization is set up. 

I recognize that no matter how good the chart is, no matter how 
good the organization is, it is not going to be worth anything if you 
don’t have tne proper people to staff it. But I am confident we can 
get these people, and that they can perform a better job in an agency 
like this than they can in their present positions in some of these 
other agencies, with Cabinet-level officers. 

Mr. Neustadt. There is one other difficulty, Senator, and with- 
out spending a lot of time on it, let me put it before you. It under- 
lies my caution and it complicates your hopes, I think. 

In my experience, the most effective kind of staff organization is 
an organization built around what I would call an action-forcing 
process, by which I mean a steady stream of actionable issues, con- 
crete issues, that have to be attended to, issues where something has 
to be done, a decision has to be reached. 

In this national security area, you have a number of these processes : 
the budget process with its statutory deadline is one of these; action 
cables coming in from Embassies abroad requesting answers and in- 
structions, are another; requests for instructions from military as- 
sistance groups ? the flow through ISA is another. In wartime, the 
conduct of hostilities creates still others. 

Wherever you build staff, you ought to try to build it around one 
or another or these streams of action, issues that have to be attended 
to. Otherwise, you just get planners floating in a void, as you suggest. 
Now, most of these action streams do flow through the departments. 
The action cables come through the State Department or, if the mili- 
tary are involved, through the Pentagon. 

One reason why the Bureau of the Budget, as an institution, is 
stronger and has lasted longer than others at the Presidential level, 
is that it is built around just such a stream of actions, budget dead- 
lines, apportionment deadlines, which belong to no department but 
are imposed routinely and directly on the President himself. If you 
compare the strength of this entity with the strength of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, which has much less of an action orientation, I 
think you will see the difference. 

One of the reasons why I keep backing away from an Office of 
National Security Affairs is that if the staff work there were to be 
effective, it seems to me you would have to lift up to the President’s 
level, on a routine basis, a great part of the action issues and the action 
officers now located in Pentagon and State. Otherwise, the Office of 
National Security Affairs would be a kibitzer, another echelon of 
planner-kibitzers, on the business, the day-by-day business, of the two 
Secretaries and their subordinates. 

So if we build the new office and then try to insure its success, we 
tend to pull away from the two Secretaries a lot of relatively routine 
action-taking, decision- taking before we are done. If we don’t pull 
it away, we run the risk that we just have this other layer, this 
waffle layer of planners and kibitzers operating in a void. If we 
do pull it away what have we done to the President? 
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This is very tricky, in my opinion, and it is the underlying reason 
why I would like to see the preparatory staff work and the followup 
on everything the White House now can’t handle kept down as close 
to the present operators as possible. 

I grant you that if we took the new Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, instead of the Budget Bureau, as a model for staff up above 
the Departments, the case for an Office of National Security Affairs 
might look a lot better, at least on the surface. Mr. Wiesner and 
PSAC and OST, taken together, have made quite an impact even 
though they aren’t organized around an action-forcing process they 
can call their own. But I think this is partly because their full-time 
staff is still rather small. I don’t think I would want to be in Mr. 
Wiesner’s shoes when his staff gets big as it will surely tend to do. 
More importantly, he and his associates have been able, up to now, to 
reach Out and hook onto action-issues in other people’s bailiwicks for 
a rather special reason : his office has been able to ao this with others 
because it can claim special expertise, because it can lay hands on tech- 
nical resources, judgments, better or more readily or more confidently 
than they can. An Office of National Security could never hope to be 
in such a good position vis-a-vis the expert claims and confidence of 
others, especially not others like the Pentagon, or CIA, or State — or 
Treasury, the Fed, and even Commerce, for that matter, if you want 
to talk about economics. This is part of the problem of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

Senator Miller. Let’s say we have an Office of National Security 
Planning set up. Would you prefer to see it set up along the lines 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, or would you prefer to set 
it up along — let’s talk about action. 

Would you prefer to see it confined to actions of the type, if you 


Would you prefer to see it confined to actions of the type, if you 
want to call them that, the Council of Economic Advisers performs, 
or such as the Bureau of the Budget performs ? 

Mr. Netjstadt. If you are going to have a strong staff office, you 
have to build it around actions. You have to build it around the 

{ irocess of receiving and answering requests for instructions from dip- 
omatic and military missions abroad. There is something solid, a 
solid core of work to build a staff around. If you build it around 
that, what have you done to the work of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Office of the Secretary of State? 

Senator Miller. Then I am very happy that I asked you this 
question and have received your answer. 

Let me point out to you that I do not have, in my own mind, any 
idea of domg that. I think that that is a type of action that ought to 
be left to the Cabinet office. I do have in mind a planning function 
which is now being handled, but the way it is being handled is pretty 
much dependent on the desire and ability to coordinate properly 
between agencies, and I would certainly not favor having an Office 
of National Security Planning established that would get into the 
action level, to which you refer. 

I grant that it is difficult to draw the line between policy and action, 
but I do think that the line should be drawn at the level that you 
pointed out. I would not be concerned with that. I would envision 
more difficulty in drawing the line at a higher level. But I think onoe 
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policy is properly developed, wherever it is developed, that the action 
will follow. If policy is not properly developed, we are going to 
have difficulty witn our actions. 

I think this is the reason why we are here today, the reason why 
Senator Jackson has taken so much leadership in trying to develop a 
program that is going to improve the policy formulation function. 

That is all I have, Air. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Miller. 

I think it might be useful to include in the record in connection with 
this fine colloquy, the staff report on super-Cabinet officers and 
superstaffs. It is a very brief report. I think it would be useful for 
the record. 

Senator Miller did not have a chance to serve on the previous com- 
mittee and I think this report would be quite pertinent. If there is 
no objection, we will include that report in the record of today’s 
hearing. 

Dr. Neustadt, the initial staff report in this inquiry emphasizes that 
the objective of clear and reasoned policy guidance is hard to reach 
and hold. The staff report says, “the nature of concrete policy issues 
and the character of governmental action processes push for a prag- 
matic one-thing-at-a-time-on-its-own-terms approach.” 

I wonder if you would care to comment* on this rather basic prob- 
lem. You might have some illustrations. 

Mr. Neustadt. Well, sir, let me begin my comments by saying that 
my view of policy, what actually constitutes policy, is perhaps a bit 
different from Senator Miller’s, and this is one of the reasons why 
our colloquy was inconclusive. 

I see policy much more in terms suggested by the words you just 
read, as a sort of crystallization of a series of concrete decisions. 
Everything else I would call “aspiration.” Even so basic a policy as 
our approach toward European unity, for example, can actually be 
found only by taking a whole set of decisions over a number of years, 
concrete decisions which, in their cumulative aspect orient us toward 
what we do next. Aspirations also orient us. Our aims or goals, 
broadly speaking, what we want if we can get it, these are not unim- 
portant by any means. If we don’t have a pretty good idea of where 
we want to go our concrete decisions may wander or wobble all over 
the lot, unnecessarily, more than they have to. But I don’t equate aims 
with policy — policy is what we actually have done and do next, wobble 
or not. 

In these terms, policy grows out of “one thing at a time” ; that is, 
it grows out of a set of things we have done one at a time. There is 
no escape from doing things one at a time, because that is how things 
come before policymakers in concrete form. They don’t come m 
abstract form or contingent form. They come in the sense of some- 
thing in particular to be aone, or not done, now. 

The President will have a budget decision to make. He will have 
to make it in time to get that telephone book up to you gentlemen, or 
he will have to approve a draft answer to an urgent cable from an 
Ajnbassador who nas to give the Foreign Office our last word before 
the cabinet meeting which may break the government to which he is 
accredited. 
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These action issues do come up one at a time, and the decisions taken 
accumulate into policy. Everything else is aspiration. 

I remember, Senator, from my time at the White House, the period 
just after the outbreak of the Korean war. It became necessary then, 
on a crash basis, to have a program of partial economic mobilization. 
It became necessary to come up here with legislation for priorities, 
allocations, and the like. So we turned to the predecessor of the cur- 
rent Office of Emergency Planning for drafts of mobilization legisla- 
tion, drafts from their shelf of emergency plans. 

There were two things wrong with those plans. First, they were 
plans for the kind of legislation required in a total war. This was 
not a total war. 

Second, they were plans that had been approved by every Cabinet 
officer concerned, but approved quite pro forma, as it turned out, as 
soon as they were brought to light in an actual situation. There 
wasn’t a single Cabinet officer of the six or seven whose signatures 
appeared on those plans who was willing for a moment to let such 
legislation go to the Hill without considering it all over again. This 
shows you the difference between the aspiration and the concrete ac- 
tion, “one at a time.” 

Now, the second term you used was “on its own terms” — “One thing 
at a time on its own terms.” Here is where the difficulty comes. You 
cannot avoid taking concrete decisions one at a time. And you cannot 
avoid considering them in their own terms, these,, after all are relevant 
terms. But you always are in danger of getting into deep trouble 
when you do. Remember the issue that was oefore Mr. Truman’s top 
advisers in November 1950, the issue of whether to pull the American 
military advance back to the neck of Korea or let it proceed on the 
option of the theater commander, in accordance with the authority in 
his hands, to the occupation of the whole of North Korea. 

The British were cabling us every day, urging us to pull back. 
There were a number of people in our Government who were very con- 
cerned about the unknown dispositions of Chinese military forces, 
people who rather thought we ought to pull back. But at the time it 
was debated by the President’s advisers, the issue presented itself, as 
you say, in its own terms. And what were those terms, most con- 
cretely ? They were terms of military dispositions, tactical considera- 
tions, intelligence appraisals, in the hands of the commander in the 
field, 8,000 miles away. 

The issue that Mr. Truman’s advisers faced was whether to urge 
him to overrule command decisions taken in the field, to overrule them 
with very little hard information for Washington to go on. 

Taking this issue in its own terms, their decision was to hold off a 
decision, to postpone going to the President, which had the effect, of 
course, of leaving further movement of troops to the judgment of the 
field commander. That was a reasonable thing to do ? when the issue 
was considered in its own terms — in the terms, that is to say, of the 
concrete action at question. 

There were, under the surface of those terms, partly hidden by them, 
a great many other issues, issues of political relations with the Chi- 
nese, risks in their uncertain military dispositions, risks in our rela- 
tions with the Europeans, risks in our relations with the Soviet Union, 
risks at home. These were all understood to exist, but they weren’t the 
terms of reference for the immediate decision. 
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. What happened there is what very often happens. You act on the 
coneretes before you, you act in the terms of reference in which the 
action alternatives present themselves for decision, you try to be aware 
of the contingent relations to the other kinds of issues, different terms 
of reference. But unless you are extremely skillful at the essence of 
intelligence work, relating bits and pieces of one thing to another 
thing, you may not see, very sharply, all those other terms of refer- 
ence that are off on the side, and if you do see them, there may be 
nothing very practical to do about them. 

i The essence of good staff work in such a situation is to try to help 
a President see all the other terms and allow for them where possible. 
But even if he sees them, it doesn’t necessarily follow that he can hedge 
his concrete action — or decision against action — to protect himself 
from half a dozen contingencies that may never develop. If he tries, 
he may land in the soup by forgetting the action’s own terms of ref- 
erence. 

If Mr. Truman’s advisers had urged him to act in November 1950, 
and if he had done so, if he had ordered a halt to our forward advance, 
and then if it had subsequently turned out that the Chinese striking 
force was north of the Yalu, as most intelligence evaluators thought 
it was, he would have looked pretty silly not only abroad but at home. 
If he had gone along with the British and if London had not turned 
out to look wise after the event, Mr. Truman would not have looked 
wise either. He would have looked like the man who deprived Gen- 
eral MacArthur of victory. No wonder his advisers hesitated. 

, So even if you know, even if your staff work is good enough and 
your own mental agility is good enough to see all tne other terms of 
reference, it is not automatically easy to decide what to do with this 
knowledge you have. 

The thing we all have to aim at is contingency planning in its most 
concrete sense, the sense of understanding when you do one thing in 
one sphere of action what the immediate implications are for other 
spheres of action. But our whole system works against this kind of 
understanding, and I don’t think there is any patent remedy that can 
assure effective planning of this sort. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you for that fine comment. 

I was very much interested in your views on some of the implica- 
tions of the proliferation of nuclear weapons pushing our decision- 
making to still a new dimension of risk. I wondered if you were 
making an indirect plea for test ban negotiations, or are you seeking 
to make a more fundamental point than that ? 

Mr. Neustadt. I am seeking, sir, to make a much more fundamental 
point than that. I have not kept up on test ban negotiations. I am 
in no sense an expert on them. If one could get test ban agreements 
and if thev produced the results that their advocates hope, if they 
could, in fact, lend toward a stopping of this nuclear proliferation, 
or a slowing of it, that would obviously ease the President’s future 
problem. 

That would be fine from my point of view, but it is the problem that 
concerns me. The problem is a problem of human judgment. When 
there are more and more actors in the field, whose miscalculations 
about each other can interlock, it becomes more and more complicated 
to operate something like the Cuban confrontation of last fall. 
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That is the problem I see ahead ; presumably it grows with nuclear 
diffusion. Naturally, I’d like to see a slowing of diffusion, if that can 
be done which maybe it cannot. I’ve no doubt the prospect haunts the 
President, as he put it the other day. It should. 

The one gooa argument I know for nuclear diffusion is that it 
might render the rulers of other states as relatively sensitive and 
responsible to the risk here, the new dimension of risk, as the Ameri- 
cans and Russians seemed to be last October. This is not an argu- 
ment I would advance with any heat. Senator, but we have turned 
out wrong before in our assumptions about nuclear developments. In 
the short run, hydrogen technology has rather stabilized the situation 
than unstabilized it. Yet 10 years ago you would have found dozens 
of extremely able people absolutely sure that the move into hydrogen 
weapons would be ruinous for stability. 

I am not prepared to argue here that I know nuclear diffusion 
will produce unmanageable complications. I only know that it can 
be expected to produce further complications in what is already a 
highly complex dimension of problem solving for a President. All 
I can say, with assurance, is that the risk taking, and therefore the 
need for personal, detailed control is going to get greater in the future 
than it is now if we have many more nuclear rulers in the world. 
Even if they all turn out as responsible as we might wish, their very 
number is a complicating factor, deepening the new dimension of 
risk. 

Senator Jackson. I would certainly agree with that. It is going 
to lurk behind more and more decisions that the President will have 
to make. 

Mr. Neustadt. And it lurks behind plenty at the moment. 

Senator Jackson. One more question at this point. In connection 
with the comments you made this morning, the initial staff report 
in this inquiry makes this point : 

It is worth asking : 

What would have happened If the executive committee of the National Secu- 
rity Council had bad to maintain the pace of the Cuban crisis for 2 or 3 more 
weeks, with other important issues piling up, and a whole new system of execu- 
tive subcommittees beginning to blanket the executive branch. 

I would be interested in having your comment on that problem. 

Mr. Neustadt. I am no better speculator than your staff. I think 
they have identified the interesting things to speculate about. I think 
the first thing that would have happened, of course, is that some 
members of the executive committee would have grown very tired 
physically. This seems to me the least of the worries here. They 
would have tired, but then the executive committee, at this point, is 
so flexible that I suppose one could have run in a partial new team 
as time went on. Besides, in some ways the members of the executive 
committee had an easier time of it, I would expect, than may appear 
on the surface. After all, the very crisis is a simplifying factor. It 
is true they had to put cots in their offices, but they didn’t have to 
come up on the Hill and testify, they didn’t have to meet the press 
much, they didn’t have to face a huge amount of the normal paper- 
work and snarling and arguments that people in their situations 
usually have to face from day to day. So, to some degree, they were 
released for effort. 
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Of more concern to me is that their problem might have grown 
exceedingly complicated, as other issues came upon the scene. Had 
this thing stretched out over a month, and had the Sino-Indian con- 
flict, say, been of a somewhat sharper character, and there are one or 
two other things we can visualize in that month, these men would 
have had to face not only the confinement of one overriding issue, 
but the complication of a couple of overriding issues at once, and 
this would have been very difficult. 

Furthermore, one can already see in those 2 weeks frustration rising 
at official levels. The kinds of needs that I described in my statement, 
needs of officials in their own lives and work, would have grown very 
intense indeed over a month. Two weeks was quite enough to build 
up great concern about being left out of things. At the same time 
action-officers were finding no department heads to take their issues 
to. Consider their frustration if the chief members of this adminis- 
tration had remained, for a month or more, tied up in the Cabinet 
room. Then add to these psychological and operating troubles what 
your staff report refers to, that there evidently was beginning to be a 
proliferation of ad hoc subcommittees under the executive commit- 
tee — and I think I can tell you what would have happened in the 
course of a month or 2 montlis. 

Officials would have fastened on these new subcommittees as a way 
of getting all the secondary issues raised up, and also as a way of get- 
ting into the act of top decisionmaking. Within 2 months there would 
have been two or three levels of committees. They would have been 
in existence long enough so that people had vested rights to sit in 
them. You would have had an OCB structure magnified, and grow- 
inglike Topsy. 

Then suppose the whole thing had ended successfully. The Presi- 
dent would now be faced with having to destroy the executive com- 
mittee and subcommittees in order to get back some flexibility. That 
is one of the things I foresee from the next 2 months of solid crisis. 

Senator Jackson. The Skybolt matter was quite active about 
this time. Do you think the handling of that matter might have been 
affected by this unusual concentration on the one issue? 

Mr. Neustadt. Well, as far as my New York Times will carry me, 
which was to the beginning of December, and it, of course^ leaves lots 
of things unsaid, I would voice the impression, as a lay impression, 
that the interjection of those 2 weeks in late October, and the carry- 
over into the Sino-Indian concern in November, must have diverted 
time and thought from the budgetary cycle then in process. My guess 
would be that at least one side effect of Cuba on Skybolt was to 
tighten down the time and narrow down the frame of reference and 
perhaps blur the significance, after the high drama, which top officials 
could attach to thinking about ramifications of the subsequent decision. 
This is only a guess ; I was not there. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. 

I will now call on Dr. Robert Tufts, our chief consultant. 

Mr. Tttfts. Dr. Neustadt, information is a key to coordination. One 
can’t coordinate actions unless he knows about them. I think this may 
relate to Senator Miller’s questioning earlier. 

One of the advantages of the President’s office is that the President, 
of course, is entitled to get all the information. In your judgment, 
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does access to information present any problem to the Secretary of 
State and the Department in performing their coordinating role ? 

Mr. Neustadt. It certainly has in the past, Mr. Tufts. I can think 
of some episodes in which you personally were engaged two adminis- 
trations agOj when the State Department tried to carry through a 
major planning mission closely related to action, the famous NSC-68, 
a review of our whole posture, vis-a-vis the Soviets, and had to bootleg 
information from the Pentagon, and those who assisted you in the 
process were bitterly upbraided by the then Secretary of Defense for 
having done so 

That, of course, is a historical situation, long since gone. Partly 
because we have so much interchange at middle levels between the two 
departments now, I would think that this kind of problem is probably 
far less than it has ever been since World War II. But it is still true 
that the right to information in other people’s bailiwicks, to high 
security information in the atomic energy field, to high security infor- 
mation in defense matters is hardly guaranteed to anybody. It may 
be that no one would challenge the Secretary of State’s personal right 
to information were he to ask, any more than one would challenge the 
President were he to ask, but many people will challenge the right of 
their associates, their assistants, their staffs. This is not only a prob- 
lem for the Secretary of State’s Office and his Assistants, but certainly 
in the past at least, it has been a problem also for the White House 
staff. It would remain a problem for any larger staff in the Executive 
Offices. 

Information is not only a key to action ; it is a key to power in this 
Government. 

One often finds, for the most legitimate reasons, that the man in one 
office who has information is very loathe to offer it freely or fully to 
his neighbor in the next office, much less the next agency. I would 
imagine this is a considerable inhibition still, although not nearly of 
the proportions of 10 years ago. I see no reason, offhand, to assume 
that it will cease to be a problem. But I would imagine it to be a prob- 
lem of roughly equal scope for staff close to the Secretary of State and 
for staff across the street from the President. 

Mr. Tuns. Do you mean in the Executive Office? 

Mr. Neustadt. Yes. 

Mr. Tufts. Do you have any comments to add as to how the stream 
of information might be turned into one of your action processes, us- 
able by the Secretary of State or by an Office of National Security, 
for instance ? Can you build anything around that ? 

Mr. Neustadt. I wish I could, Mr. Tufts. I hope you can. I think 
there is something to be done here but I haven’t got a grip on it as 
yet. Maybe the subcommittee can pursue it. My instinct tells me 
that the flow of information toward the President from Pentagon, 
State, and CIA has in it regularity and actionable issues. We ought 
to be able to build aroundi these. But here's another area where 1 
haven’t done my homework. 

One of the disturbing things about the flow of information is its 
heterogeneous character — the actionable stuff is buried in a lot of other 
stuff. Also there’s the matter of sheer volume. I think your staff 
report on basic issues alludes to this. 
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I suspect that while nuclear weapons have introduced a new dimen- 
sion of risk, another dimension of risk has been introduced by type- 
writers, mimeograph machines, radio, telegraph, and telephone. 
Choking people to death with information is one of the oldest bureau- 
cratic techniques known to man. Never have there been such op- 
portunities as now. 

Mr. Tufts. You speak in your statement of the Secretary of State’s 
peculiar, compelling needs, and you say something about where these 
needs arise — m his role of special adviser to the President, chief 
negotiator for the Government, and so forth. In your consideration 
of the Secretary’s many roles, how do you think he should assign his 
priorities ? What roles should receive priority ? 

Mr. Neustadt. I think a Secretary, unless he is hired specifically 
for a different purpose as Mr. Stettinius was, a Secretary hired for 
the job in the more normal course will and should try to put first his 
role as a senior adviser to the President. I think he must put im- 
mediately after that, really as part of it, the role which I didn’t specifi- 
cally mention but implied of collegial relations with that other senior 
adviser, the Secretary of Defense. I believe Mr. Harriman singled 
this out for you the other day as a special Cabinet relationship. I 
think that is quite right. 

If a Secretary of State takes fully seriously his mandate as expressed 
by the Bundy letter of September 1961, then he would have to put next 
his role of attempting to stand at the center of the group of Cabinet 
officers concerned with national security affairs, while attempting to 
net as agent of coordination. 

This would leave him veiy little time for all the roles assigned him 
and demanded of him within his own organization, but it would seem 
to me that a Secretary who started off to be a Presidential adviser 
would have to put ahead of department management these other 
obligations. 

Mr. Tufts. It seems to me as I listened to the discussion this morn- 
ing, repeatedly we have come to the point that it is the State-Defense 
relationship that is the key, and where the big problems of coordina- 
tion arise. The Secretary of State, after all, already has, by law and 
tradition and practice, the authority for supervision of the aid pro- 
gram and the information program, the disarmament agency, and 
so on. 

It seems to me that the State- Defense role is where the major prob- 
lems of coordination arise. Therefore, I wondered whether by per- 
forming your second role, the collegial relationship with the Secretary 
of Defense, he is not getting at the heart of his third task. 

Mr. Neustadt. He is getting at the heart of it, but there are two 
other aspects that a buddy-buddy relationship with the Secretary of 
Defense will not automatically take care of. One is the aspect that in 
form is within his departmental mandate; coordinating with the 
traditional bureaus those autonomous units, AID, ACDA, USIA which 
takes policy advice from him, and so forth. This is really a matter 
of interagency relations, even though in form some of these agencies 
are within the Department. 

The other aspect involves the Secretary of the Treasury. Treasury 
is our third Foreign Office. The only exception I would take to Mr. 
Harriman’s remarks — and I agree that one should put the Defense 
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relation first — is that I think in these times, so long as the balance of 
payments and all it represents is with us, and so long as the Secretary 
m his internal job of aebt financing is heavily and delicately involved 
in a host of external relations, involved among other things in bank- 
ing community interrelations around the world — one can never afford 
to regard Treasury as a marginal agency in the national security 
sphere. 

On some issues the State-Treasury relationship will be as crucial 
as it is all the time in the State-Defense area. 

Mr. Tufts. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Now I would like to call on Prof. Laurel Engberg, 
minority consultant. 

Mr. Engberg. Professor Neustadt, our responsibility is in security 
staffing and operations, and I would like to consider two questions, 
one in each area. 

In regard to operation of our foreign policy, being a combination 
of military, economic, and cultural and social resources at the present 
time, can State develop needed competency in these fields and be the 
President’s prime adviser in national security ? 

Assuming that this can be done, how can State take such a primary 
role as a coordinator of security policy and adviser to the President 
without becoming the type of superagency that this committee previ- 
ously rejected? 

Mr. Neustadt. In answer to the first part of your question, the 
necessary competence, I personally doubt that one can ever hope to 
build inside of State all the specialties needed. I think it is probably 
a mistake to try. What one does need to build in State is great gen- 
eralist capability, combined with great competence in political analysis. 
Political analysis is supposed to be State’s stock-in-trade. We need 
to add great skill in dealing with, interpreting other analytical 
specialties. But all the other specialists don’t have to be in State. 
We couldn’t get them in there if we tried. 

Speaking of political analysis, I don’t think there is always present 
in the State Department, sufficient appreciation for the difference be- 
tween politics as diplomacy and politics as politics, not only at home 
but abroad. 

State always claims for itself the political advisory role, by which 
is ordinarily meant the role of diplomatic advice, diplomatic judg- 
ment. But one of the difficulties I sense from the outside, in some of 
the recent situations to which the chairman has alluded, is inadequate 
consideration for, or perhaps argument for, aspects arising out of 
social trends and party trends and bureaucratic politics in Britain, 
to say nothing of palace politics, and other sorts, in France. Sensitive 
advice on things like these is as important as the other kind of political 
advice, diplomatic advice. We look to State for both kinds, whether 
we get them or not. 

This is a lot to ask from State and beyond this I think we have 
a right — and a chance — to ask for competence in seeking and in using 
other sorts of expertise found elsewhere : military, scientific, special- 
ized economic, and so forth. All these don’t have to be put into State 
if State has good generalists who can tap outside experts and combine 
their concerns with its own. This takes familiarity with other 
specialties and some in-house capability, but not, I should think, great 
masses of specialized staffs. 
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To try to go beyond that — well, I think that is asking enough. To 
try to go beyond is asking too much. 

Mr. Engbero. In view of what you said a moment ago about the 
difficulty of getting information from the other departments, will 
State's position in these other areas be valid if they don’t have an 
element of expertise in these other fields ? 

Mr. Neustadt. One aspect of the super-Cabinet proposals with 
which the previous subcommittee dealt was the czaraom concept of 
coordination, a decisional role, a court of first resort role, as I said 
in my statement. I see nothing of the sort for the State Department 
as a coordinator. The task here is not to decide, but to channel, to 
funnel, to sharpen, to make sure that the other experts are consulted 
and that conflicts are rendered plain and decidable. That is the 
essence of preparatory staff work. This requires that an agency with 
its own expertise have great self-restraint, great generalist capability, 
if it is going to weigh tne perspectives native to it against the perspec- 
tives of other people. 

My hope is merely that we can get the generalist skill in the State 
Department to do this kind of channeling and weighing with appro- 
priate restraint. We ought to be able to get it more nearly from a 
department which specializes in diplomatic judgments than from 
experts who specialize in hardware judgments. It is easier to visualize 
this from the State Department than from the Defense Department. 

It may be that the daily work of the State Department, which is to 
take in diplomatic cables and to get them out, to deal with foreign 
offices, and other diplomats primarily — it may be that the perspective 
stemming from that daily work just overwhelms the effort to serve 
also as generalist coordinators of contending perspectives. 

Yet this combination is what I think we have to try to achieve in the 
upper reaches of the State Department. 

Mr. Engbero. You don’t feel, then, that there would be, in sort of 
a de facto sense, the development of a super-State Department agency ? 

Mr. Neustadt. Well, it depends on what you mean by “super.” 

Mr. Engbero. If it is a prime adviser to the President on security 
problems and if he depends upon State for this type of thing and 
State has to either by informal or formal means get the necessary 
information on all of these highly important and related fields in 
determining the policy that it is recommending, wouldn’t there be a 
tendency to think of it as being a superagency, a top agency ? 

Mr. Neustadt. If all these things followed precisely as you put 
Ihem, yes: but. I don’t think there is any chance that they will. The 
Secretary of Defense is unlikely to be a shrinking violet; neither is 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I can’t make promises about per- 
sonalities in the future, but their institutional positions are such that 
they will be able to make their voices heard and their subordinates will 
have strong rights and will nush to get them exercised. As for the 
White House I am most doubtful that it would depend on staff in the 
Secretary’s Office to bring up all the papers which the President’s aides 
would merely scan for proper form and then have the President sign. 
This seems to me a most unlikely eventuality. 

All one really wants from wtate is this: On issues which a Bundy 
office cannot, handle because they aren’t at. the top of the President’s 
own list, or after a decision is made because he shifts off to something 
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else while they have to be tidied up and tended to, all one wants — all 
I hope — is that staff in the Secretary’s Office will conscientiously and 
carefully, and with a sense of serving the whole Government, make 
sure that all the people with a right to know, all the people with a right 
to be involved, to express opinions, will get a crack at the right time 
and place. 

This is asking a lot, but this is all I am asking. The better State 
is able to do this, the more confidence will develop in the Pentagon and 
in the Treasury. The more effective this begins to be, the less will be 
the tendencies to do the things Mr. Tufts and I were talking about, to 
hide information. 

If other agencies find the State Department staff a good resource 
for them, a good avenue for them, they will use it. In the best of all 
possible worlds, it is still a far cry from czardom or from the single or 
sole source of advice. This is merely a means of getting the prepara- 
tory work done, putting advice in shape, everybody's advice m shape, 
and getting the followup work done, passing the word, checking on 
what has been done, getting both kinds of work better handled beyond 
the range where White House staffers can do it themselves on an ad 
hoc basis. 

Mr. Exgberg. John Corson, in a recent Public Administration Re- 
view article, and Don Price, in 1961, in a publication put out by the 
American Assembly, and you, yourself, in your formal presentation, 
pointed out that men’s loyalties are very apt to run to their own pro- 
gram. Corson and Price pointed out that advancement in the Gov- 
ernment services depends on becoming proficient in terms of specialized 
interests of a single bureau, but ability to perform in a general policy 
area, assuming such an ability is developed, tends to come on the job. 

A Secretary is apt to be a relatively short-term person, and in many 
instances is somewhat inexperienced in that field. A President has 
a 4- or 8-year term and also comes in, in our type of government, some- 
times as an amateur, sometimes inexperienced. As a result, the 
President depends upon the Secretary of State for advice in this 
field. The Secretary depends upon his Department for his briefing 
and for the various background types of information that he is going 
to use. 

What is your thinking about this tendency of the staffing to be 
relatively parochial and have a vested interest in their particular 
interest in the sense that it tends to affect the type of information that 
they give to the Secretary which he carries then on to the President! 

Mr. Nei stadt. Well, I think the tendency is very deeply rooted 
in our system and is not going to be eradicated. 

Mr. Engberg. I agree with you there. 

Mr. Neustadt. And it is perfectly legit imate, the system being what 
it is. I think that most career officials are very conscientious in at- 
tempting to faithfully represent their superiors’ needs. The narrow- 
ness of perspective is bound to creep in. 

I think we have to try more than we are already trying to counteract 
this in certain key echelons, by all kinds of devices. Most of them 
have already been presented to this subcommittee or its predecessor; 
exchanges of staff, an ever more imaginative use of War College 
methods for mingling military and civilian officials, an ever more 
imaginative use of our new situation in the field — a situation to which 
your staff report on basic issues has alluded — making sure that younger 
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officers in the national security complex, out in the field, who are close 
to one another’s business in a way they never were before, making 
sure that in career development they have every chance to interchange 
their roles and work wherever possible. 

Ideally, and this is a bigger ideal than I care to spend much money 
on or tie myself to the stake for, ideally we should be able, over the 
next decade, to broaden in very considerable measure the career devel- 
opment both of Foreign Service officers and of military officers headed 
for Pentagon work or field assignments at high levels. If we mix 
them up enough and mix up their work enough out in the field as well 
as at home, in operations as well as in training, we do a lot to counter 
the parochial tendencies. 

We will never do away with these tendencies, but the mere fact that 
we have become accustomed over the last decade to interrelationships 
which Mr. Secretary Johnson found sort of abominable gives me some 
hope that over the next decade, if we really start building these inter- 
relationships into career development, we can gain — at least with 
respect to the crucial combination of Defense and State — not an 
identity of interests or experience or work, but sensitivity about the 
other guy’s perspective and work to a degree we have never had 
before. 

If we start the Foreign Service officer young enough, and many 
of our younger officers are extremely able, and start the military 
officer young enough into these new relationships, I should think 
that by 1975 we ought to have a civil service quite adequate for the 
problems of 1963, and that is progress. 

Mr. Enobero. Wouldn’t you think in this transitional period pos- 
sibly some of the suggestions Senator Miller made before, having 
an agency to tie together these various areas and to probe into some 
of the parochial approaches of the different areas, might be feasible ? 

Mr. Neustadt. Yes, sir. I have to say to you in all candor that 
Senator Miller is holding open my line of retreat, my escape hatch, 
and that if we can’t make this thing work without another echelon, 
then I think we have to face the fact, and establish it. I think this 
question has been before us now since 1947, with all the experimenting 
since it is still before us. 

I know a number of very able career officials in the Executive 
Office of the President who have been convinced for years that in 
t he long run we shall have to come to an Office of National Security 
Affairs, and Executive Office staff for national security affairs; that 
the State Department cannot be at once a department and then 
something more. 

I think this is a perfectly tenable position. It is only out of con- 
servatism that I urge us not to hasten toward this without making 
every effort to do it the other way. 

Mr. Enobero. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Are there any further questions? 

Dr. Neustadt, on behalf of the committee, we want to express to 
you our deep appreciation for an excellent statement, outstanding 
testimony, and invaluable counsel and advice. We hope appropriate 
officials in the executive branch will also give due heed to what was 
said here this morning. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Neustadt. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Jackson. The record will remain open for a memorandum 
prepared by Professor Tufts. The committee will now be in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12 :15 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 

(The memorandum of Professor Tufts follows :) 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE: “AGENT OF 
COORDINATION" 

By Dr. Robert W. Tufts 

( Professor of Economics, Oberlln College ; former member Policy Planning Staff. 

Department of State) 

Memorandum for Senate Subcommittee on National Security Staffing 

and Operations 

In the era of the atom, the missile, and alliances a President must 
from time to time take personal command of critical national security 
operations. When he does, the problem of coordination is minimized, 
for the achievement of consistency or congruency in action depends 
on a common understanding among those directing national security 
operations of what is to be done and faithful execution. If the Presi- 
dent is calling the signals, his words are, of course, final, and he has 
a unique claim to the loyalty of his department and agency chiefs. 
This is not true of anyone short of the President. 

A President can give his personal attention, however, to only a small 
fraction of national security matters requiring coordinated decisions 
and actions by the several departments and agencies making up the 
national security team. Means other than Presidential quarterbacking 
must be found for the rest. 

It was to meet this situation that the Operations Coordinating 
Board was created in 1953. Experience with the Board was not 
wholly satisfactory, even in view of some high officials of the Eisen- 
hower administration. In 1960 the Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery studied the problem, and in its report, “The Secretary of 
State and the National Security Policy Process,” found that: 

The magnitude and persistence of these difficulties [of 
coordinating interdepartmental operations] have led many 
people to believe that the remedy lies in some radical orga- 
nizational change — a grand council of “wise men,” a new cold 
war strategy board, a “super Cabinet” First Secretary, or a 
“superstaff’' agency in the White House * * *. But such 
novel additions to the policy process, far from reducing the 

President’s burdens would in all likelihood increase them 

* * * 

The President’s best hope lies along another path — 
strengthening the traditional means of Executive power 
(“Organizing for National Security, Staff Reports ana Rec- 
ommendations,” vol. 3, p. 48). 

The incoming Kennedy administration shared these views and de- 
cided to rely mainly on the Secretary of State to perform the coor- 
dinating task. The OCB was abolished in 1961 and steps were taken 
to strengthen the position of the Secretary of State and his Depart- 
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ment. Mr. McGeorge Bundy, Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, explained these moves in a letter of Septem- 
ber 4, 1961, to Senator Henry M. Jackson : 

[The Board’s] most serious weakness, for the new adminis- 
tration, was simply that neither the President himself nor the 
present administration as a whole conceives of operational 
coordination as a task for a large committee in which no one 
man has authority. It was and is our belief that there is 
much to be done that the OCB could not do, and that the 
things it did do can be done as well or better in other ways. 

The most important of these other ways is an increased re- 
liance on the leadership of the Department of State. It 
would not be appropriate for me to describe in detail the 
changes which the Department of State has begun to execute 
in meeting the large responsibilities which fall to it under 
this concept of administration. It is enough if I say that the 
President has made it very clear that he does not want a large 
separate organization between him and his Secretary of State. 
Neither does he wish any question to arise as to the clear au- 
thority and responsibility of the Secretary of State, not only 
in his own Department, and not only in such large-scale re- 
lated areas as xoreign aid and information policv, but also as 
the agent of coordination in all our major- policies toward 
other nations. (“Organizing for National Security, Hear- 
ings,” vol. 1, pp. 1337-1338.) r Italics added]. 

Difficulties have arisen with this concept of administration and 
there are doubts even within the administration wvhether State will 
succeed where OCB did not. As Prof. Richard E. Neustadt told the 
present subcommittee on March 25, 1963 : 

So far as I can judge, the State Department has not vet 
found means to take the proffered role and play it vigorously 
across the board of national security affairs. 

It is the purpose of this memorandum to consider ways in which a 
Secretary of State and his Department might be helped to perform 
the coordinating role. 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

A President is, and must be, free to pull any matter out of the 
normal decision-action process and to take personal command of 
operations. He is almost certain to do this in any war-peace crisis, 
like the Cuban crisis of October 1962, or in any major crisis of the 
alliance, like the negotiations with the British Government following 
the U.S. decision to cancel Skybolt. 

He must also be free to delegate responsibility for the direction of 
particular operations to others, not always his Secretary of State. 
For example, the task of pulling together the administration’s trade 
program was entrusted to a banker, Mr. Howard C. Petersen, who 
joined the White House staff temporarily for this special assign- 
ment. The ability of such an agent to perform the coordinating 
role, like the ability of anyone except the President himself, depends 
on the President’s backing and on his own powers of persuasion, 
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and he will have to seek Presidential resolution of those issues on 
which he cannot obtain agreement. 

The present administration desires the Secretary of State to serve 
as the President’s agent of coordination on other matters. Like a 
President, a Secretary is free to lift matters out of routine chan- 
nels and to give them his personal attention; unlike a President, 
there will be many issues he cannot resolve on his own authority: 
and, again like a President, he can give his personal attention to only 
a small proportion of the matters requiring coordinated interdepart- 
mental decisions and actions. 

For the rest — in volume, the great majority — a Secretary’s respon- 
sibilities must be delegated to his principal assistants, the Under and 
Assistant Secretaries. These men are, of course, responsible to their 
Secretary and should as a matter of course refer issues to him when 
his decision and counsel are needed. In the normal course of events, 
however, their dealings will be largely with their opposite numbers 
in other departments and agencies and with special assistants in the 
White House. 

The subcommittee's staff report, “Administration of National 
Security: Basic Issues,” discusses (pp. 7-8) the kind of relationship 
which needs to exist between a President and his Secretary of State if 
a Secretary is to have a “fighting chance*’ to perform the coordinating 
role, and it is not necessary to repeat that discussion here. The ques- 
tion is whether there are additional steps which might be taken to help 
a Secretary and his principal assistants to serve a President as agents 
of coordination. 

COORDINATION AND ACTION-FORCING PROCESSES 

Coordination hinges on processes which force the consideration and 
approval of actions at a central point. Professor Neustadt has called 
these “action-forcing processes. The budget provides an excellent 
example. Adroit use of authority over the budget enables executives 
in business and Government to gain direction and control of their 
enterprises. Secretary of Defense McNamara’s management of the 
Defense Establishment has been largely built around the defense 
budget process. The fact that only a President can submit a budget to 
Congress forces the departments and agencies of the executive branch 
to obtain Presidential approval of proposed programs and thus gives 
a President his most important instrument for gaining control of the 
sprawling establishment he heads. It also makes the Bureau of the 
Budget one of the most important agencies of the executive branch. 

A key to control and coordination is information. One cannot 
coordinate actions of which he is ignorant. The coordinator must be 
so placed in the decision-action process that the actions to be coordi- 
nated come to his attention. No wholly reliable way of assuring this 
can be imagined except to require action agencies to obtain his ap- 
proval. 

To say this, however, is to expose at once the difficulty of coordi- 
nating national security operations. The volume of business is so 
heavy that a Secretary of State and his principal assistants could not 
approve every important decision if they tried, and it would be folly 
for them to try. Substantial delegation of responsibility would be 
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necessary. But much of the business — especially intelligence and 
clandestine operations — is so sensitive that access to information must 
be severely limited.- Furthermore, speed is often essential, and action 
cannot always be delayed for review by a central authority. 

'It seems to follow that a system of checkpoints of some kind is 
needed to alert the White House and the Secretary of State and his 
principal assistants when a particular action is or may be inconsistent 
with American policy and thus to permit corrective measures to be 
taken if necessary 

Before considering what this system might be, however, it is neces- 
sary to say a few words about the responsibility of the individual 
action officer for coordination. 

INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR COORDINATION 

A great deal of the responsibility for coordination must be left to 
individual action officers. Otherwise the task becomes hopeless. 

But with what are action officers to coordinate their actions? In 
very large part the answer must be : with official policy statements and 
pronouncement s by the President, supplemented in some cases by of- 
ficial statements by the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
and perhaps a few other top officials for specific issues. 

The importance of close attention to a President’s public statements 
was stressed by Mr. W. Averell Harriman in his appearance before 
the subcommittee on March 22, 1963 : 

The work of the Cabinet, the National Security Council, 
and other groups at which he [the President] is present, are 
but one mode of communication between the President and 
those who operate the machinery of Government. His public 
statements are often as much directed to Government em- 
ployees as to the American public. 

Officers at every level would do well, I believe, to recognize 
this characteristic of our American democratic process. 
Failure to listen, or inability to understand the nuances and 
purpose of his public statements impede the conduct of Gov- 
ernment business, and cooperation Detween the agencies of 
Government. 

Every action officer should be aware that he is personally responsible, 
and will be held personally accountable, for coordinating his opera- 
tions with official policy statements (both public and restricted) by 
the President and other top spokesmen and of course with approved 
policy papers. This responsibility should include the obligation to 
seek clarification when official guidance is unclear or ambiguous. 

If an officer is to be held accountable in this way, however, he needs 
to have available to him an official compilation of the policy guidance 
he is to follow. He should not have to rely on the uncertain coverage 
of the press, the services of USIA, and so forth, to keep informed on 
public statements and he should have in usable form such other ma- 
terial as is relevant to his work. One step that might be considered 
as a means of improving coordination would be to assign to the Sec- 
retary of State or to the President’s Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs the preparation and distribution of such a compila- 
tion. 
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Another step that might be taken is to direct that important weight 
be given in rating performance to evidence that an officer has acted 
intelligently and responsibly in coordinating his operations with offi 
cial guidance, in seeking clarification when needed, and in keeping 
other officials adequately informed about his operations. Obviously 
this should extend to officers in all departments and agencies con- 
cerned. 

DELEGATION OF COORDINATING RESPONSIBILITY 

Apart from and in addition to such a general understanding 
throughout Government about individual responsibility for coordina- 
tion, specific coordinating responsibilities will have to be lodged with a 
few key officials who occupy checkpoints of the sort mentioned earlier. 
Overseas the list includes, first of all, Ambassadors and, secondly, 
the members of the country team. In Washington the best available 
checkpoints appear to be at the second level in the Department of 
State — the Under Secretary for Political Affairs and the Assistant 
Secretaries. 

THE AMBASSADOR AND THE COUNTRY TEAM 

President Kennedy's letter of May 29, 1961, to all American Am- 
bassadors clearly assigns major responsibility for coordinating all 
activities of the IT.S. Government within a country to the Ambassador, 
with the exception of operations by American military forces operating 
in the field when “such forces are under the command of a U.S. amt 
military commander." Even in such cases, however, the Ambassador 
and the military commander are expected to keep each other fully in- 
formed and the Ambassador is expected to work out with the com- 
mander or to raise with higher authority any matter involving military 
operations that might, in the Ambassador’s judgment, “adversely 
affect our overall relations” with the country. 

The responsibility is therefore clear. But do our Ambassador* 
fully recognize it and have the information they need to meet it? Or 
its study trip, the subcommittee’s staff tried to look into these ques 
tions. On the whole it was favorably impressed, but it appeared that 
in some instances an Ambassador did not fully accept the responsibility 
as a positive obligation, extending to all operations by all U.S. agencies 
operating in the country, and that Ambassadors were not always fully 
informed about all operations. From time to time the result has beer 
that agencies have acted at cross purjioses in some countries. 

As stated in the staff report : 

To a degree the primacy of the Ambassador is a polite 
fiction, especially where budgetary and programing decisions 
are concerned. Most elements of the country team do not, in 
other words, regard themselves as parts of the Ambassador’s 
staff — rather they look outside the country, to intermediate 
headquarters or Washington, for guidance and support and 
their loyalties tend to run in the same direction. 

If a Secretary of State is to serve as a President’s “agent of co- 
ordination,” perhaps the time has come to place the Ambassador (who 
receives his instructions either from the President or from the Secre- 
tary of State) in the center of the decision-action process in fact as 
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well as in theory. The way to accomplish this would be to make all 
proposals to Washington, or requests addressed to Washington, his 
proposals and requests (in the same sense in which the budget sub- 
mitted to Congress is the President's budget) and to direct all instruc- 
tions to the mission to the Ambassador, with action responsibility .to- 
be assigned by him. (The case of an area military commander would 
remain a special one.) 

If an Ambassador’s primacy is to be more than a “polite fiction,” 
more than pro forma approval of all operations is the means to make 
it a reality. And if he is to give more than pro forma approval, he 
must be staffed to perform his role. That is, ne must have an officer 
or officers on his personal staff, responsible to him, to review the ac- 
tions of the U.S. agencies operating in the oountry and to do the 
staff work to prepare matters for his consideration. 

Some Ambassadors have made good use of the staff resources they 
have to move far in this direction. Some have managed to achieve 
genuine ascendancy in the Embassy as a whole. Others have not. 

With operations as complex as the totality of American national 
security operations, one must search for key checkpoints if coordin- 
ation is to be achieved. What is clear is that the Ambassador’s office is 
one such convenient point, through which incoming and outgoing 
messages either do pass or could be made to pass. If we are serious 
about employing a Secretary of State and his Department to achieve 
coordination, one step that can be taken is to see to it that the Am- 
bassador’s office becomes such a checkpoint and that it is staffed for the 
job. 

THE UNDER SECRETARY FOR POLITICAL AFFAIRS AND THE ASSISTANT 

SECRETARIES OF STATE 

As one looks around Washington for comparable checkpoints, one 
is driven to the conclusion that a major role should be played by the 
Assistant Secretaries of State. These men, alone among officers of 
their rank, have a responsibility for keeping their eyes on the totality 
of American relations with the countries in their areas and on the con- 
sistency of country or regional policies with our national security 
jiolicies as a whole. 

This group, however, needs someone to whom to report — someone 
short of the Secretary and his alter ego, the Under Secretary, if 
only because these two men will often not be available. It is 
apparently intended that the Under Secretary for Political Affairs — 
the “third man” in the Department — will provide the needed focal 
point for the Assistant Secretaries. 

If an Assistant Secretary is to be delegated part of the Secretary’s 
task as Presidential “agent of coordination,” he must be at the center 
of the decision-action process in Washington. ‘ In short, he should 
review ongoing and proposed operations in his area of responsibility 
for their consistency with American policy. 

The point is clear enough in principle. How can it be carried out in 
practice? 

Part of the answer must lie with the Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs and the Assistant Secretaries — and the support they receive 
from a President and his Secretary of State. The Assistant Secre- 
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taries should be men of such ability and stature that they can establish 
their ascendancy in matters within their spheres of interest and re- 
sponsibility. Furthermore they should be, in the best sense, the Presi- 
dent’s and the Secretary’s men, owing their loyalty to them. If chosen 
from the career service, they should place their loyalty to the President 
and the Secretary above loyalty to the service and perhaps should 
sever their connections to the service. For it is through such men that 
a President and his Cabinet members must work if the bureaucracy is 
to serve them, not the other way around. 

To the extent that the Assistant Secretaries establish their ascend- 
ancy, have the confidence and receive the hacking of a President and 
Secretary of State, and become men whose support is as valuable as 
their opposition is formidable, officers of other departments and agen- 
cies will increasingly turn to them for guidance when difficult ques- 
tions arise. The Assistant Secretaries should deliberately cultivate 
the kind of close, intimate relationships with their opposite numbers 
in the Department of Defense and other national security agencies on 
which a common understanding of policy can be built. 

Part of the answer must also lie with their opposite numbers. 
They should be made to understand that they have a responsibility to 
coordinate their operations with the operations of the rest of the (Gov- 
ernment, that they will be held accountable for it, and that, in the 
normal course of events, the central source of guidance is the appro- 
priate Assistant Secretary of State. 

However, although much improvement might be obtained in these 
ways, the problem of coordination probably cannot be safely left to 
these relationships. Even with good will all around, the volume of 
business is so heavy, the need for secrecy so great, and the importance 
of swift action so compelling that the kind of checking needed to 
assure coordination will sometimes be neglected. 

With this in mind, an organizational innovation in the Executive 
Office of the President is proposed below. 

AN OFFICE OF NATIONAL SECURITY COMMUNICATIONS 

Access to information depends on access to the communications by 
which messages are transmitted. Action officers have to be instructed 
and to make reports to higher authorities, and these messages are 
transmitted by a communications system of some kind. 

Each national security department and agency and each of the 
military services has a more or less independent communications sys- 
tem to serve its needs and each attaches much importance to the pos- 
session of its own lines of communication. To have access to informa- 
tion is to have power. (Some consolidation of communications is 
taking place in the Department of Defense with the establishment of 
the Defense Communications Agency. One consequence, it may safely 
be predicted, will be to increase the power of the Secretary vis-a-vis 
the military departments and services.) 

In order to safeguard the President's interests, a message center 
has been created in the White House, which is designed to keep the 
President promptly and fully informed about matters of concern to 
him. This enhances the President’s ability to intervene when he 
believes it necessary, and thus increases his ability to direct national 
security operations. 
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If the Secretary of State and his principal assistants are to perform 
a key coordinating role, they need similar access to the flow of mes- 
sages bearing on national security. 

A small, central Office of National Security Communications, lo- 
cated in the Executive Office of the President, might serve both the 
needs of the President and the Secretary of State as the President’s 
agent of coordination. As things stand, a Secretary of State may not 
hear of important developments until some time after a number of 
other key officials have been informed. This situation is inconsistent 
with the assignment of coordinating responsibilities to the Secretary 
of State. If the functions of the Office were limited to those usually 
associated with the concept of an executive secretariat, the dangers of 
a “superstaff agency,” which were pointed out by the Subcommittee 
on National Policy Machinery, should be avoided. 

Taking the Government as a whole, the physical means of communi- 
cation with many parts of the world are unsatisfactory and fail to 
provide the reliable, secure, rapid communications needed in the sixities 
and beyond. It is increasingly recognized that the risks we run by 
failing to provide the best possible communications system far out- 
weigh the costs of modern facilities. 

A President obviously has great interest in this matter. One task 
of an Office of National Security Communications might be to take 
the leadership in planning and developing a rational system of com- 
munications, one meeting both the needs of the President and the 
needs of the departments and agencies. A second task might be to 
take responsibility for assuring that messages of interest to the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State as his agent of coordination, and other 
key officials in the national security area, are received by the Office 
for prompt referral to them. 

The precise organization of the Office and definition of its functions 
need to be carefully considered for the President, perhaps by the 
Bureau of the Budget or a special presidential commission. Such 
questions as these need to be raised : 

Would such a small, central Office serve a useful purpose for the 
President and the Secretary of State ? 

Should it perform only Secretariat functions, such as review of mes- 
sages to check whether they have appropriate clearances and distribu- 
tion of messages to the President, the Secretary of State, and other 
key officials? 

Should the Office be located in the Executive Office of the President 
but placed under an officer responsible to the Secretary of State, as 
well as the President, perhaps the Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs, in order to emphasize the Secretary’s responsibility as the Pres- 
ident’s agent of coordination ? 

Would it. be possible to staff the Office with officers having a keen 
“policy sense” even though the Office would not be a source of policy 
guidance? 

Should the primary function of the Office be to assure the rapid 
distribution of messages to the President and the Secretary of State, 
in accordance with priorities meeting their needs ? 

To what extent might the Office consolidate certain functions now 
performed elsewhere, and what should its relations be with other com- 
munications and message centers ? 
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Such questions need to be considered by someone who is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of the President and the Secretary of State 
and with the needs of the departments and agencies. The proposal 
is offered as a measure which might help improve coordination, and it 
should not be acted upon unless careful study suggests that it would. 

CONCLUSION 

Coordination is both a function of procedure and process, on the one 
hand, and of personal relationships among a small group of key offi- 
cials, on the other. Of the two the latter are probably by far the most 
important, for given the proper relationships among the men involved 
the men will find or devise ways of keeping each other informed and 
of resolving their differences so that a unified effort can be made. 

Miracles, as Professor Neustadt cautioned, should not be expected 
from improvements in procedures and processes, for at best they “can- 
not abolish the deep difficulties of perception, of analysis, of judgment, 
of persuasion which confront our policymakers now and in the future.” 

Nevertheless the logical implication of making the Secretary of 
State the President’s agent of coordination should be honestly faced. 
Either we find ways of putting him and his principal assistants in 
Washington and abroad at checkpoints in the decision action process, 
or he will be unable to perform the role the President has assigned him. 
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FOREWORD 


The Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery has been making 
a nonpartisan study of how our Government can best organize to 
formulate and execute national security policy. 

During the past year, the subcommittee has sought the counsel of 
present and former officials of the Government, outstanding private 
citizens, eminent scientists, military leaders, and distinguished students 
of the policy process. The subcommittee has also taken extensive 
testimony in public and executive session. Throughout, the spirit of 
its inquiry has been scholarly and objective, and advice has been 
sought without regard to party. 

In the next few months a series of staff reports will be issued con- 
taining recommendations for improvements of the policy process. 
These will be followed with proposals for legislative action where 
appropriate. 

Among the matters to be discussed in these staff reports are problems 
of recruiting and retaining talented people for the national security 
departments and agencies; the National Security Council and its sub- 
ordinate machinery ; the budgetary process ; the roles of the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary 91 Defense ; and the relationship of science 
and technology to the policy process. 

Testimony given the subcommittee has established that the executive 
branch is not now organized to do its best in pulling together the 
policies and programs of the departments, agencies, and armed services 
in the cause of a coherent national strategy. The difficulties brought 
to light in the testimony are deep seated, and not amenable to quick 
or easy correction. 

In the minds of some, these problems seem impossible of solution 
except through far-reaching ana novel changes in Government organ- 
ization. Such changes have in common the creation of a “super- 
Cabinet” officer or a ‘‘superstaff” to help the President better discharge 
his national security responsibilities. 

The purpose of this first study is to examine the merit of such pro- 
posals and to provide an introduction to the specific recommendations 
for improvements in the policy process which will be discussed in 
subsequent reports. 

Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery . 

November 16, I960. 
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ORGANIZING FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 

SUPER-CABINET OFFICERS AND SUPERSTAFFS 


INTRODUCTION 

This is the first of a series of staff reports to be issued by the Sub- 
committee on National Policy Machinery during the next few months. 
Drawing upon testimony and counsel given the subcommittee during 
this past year, the reports will make detailed recommendations for 
improving the national security policymaking process. 

These studies will be appearing at a time when a new President is 
preparing to take over the reins of our Government. There is wide- 
spread agreement that the executive branch of our Government is not 
now giving the President all the support he needs in meeting his 
responsibilities in foreign and defense affairs. This unsatisfactory 
situation has been clearly brought out in the testimony given the sub- 
committee and in comments by other competent authorities. 

The magnitude and the apparent intractability of many of these 
difficulties nave led some to believe that the problems can be solved only 
by radical organizational changes. The changes proposed would tend 
to shift the center of gravity in policy development and coordination 
away from the great departments of the Government and closer to- 
ward the Presidential level. The proposals have in common the 
creation of “super- Cabinet” officers or “super- Cabinet” staffs. 

This first report has a limited aim. Its purpose is to examine the 
merit of these proposals and to provide a background for the detailed 
suggestions for improving policy machinery which will be contained 
in forthcoming reports. 

THE BESETTING PROBLEM 

By law and practice the President is responsible for the conduct of 
foreign relations. He is Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 
He directs the departments and agencies. He makes the key decisions 
on the executive budget. He cannot delegate these great tasks to any 
council or committee. The responsibility is his. ana his alone. 

New dimensions of national security make tne proper exercise of 
the President’s responsibility more difficult than ever before in our 
history. 

The line between foreign and domestic policy, never clear to begin 
with, has now almost been erased. Foreign policy and military policy 
have become more inseparable than ever. The tools of foreign policy 
have multiplied to include economic aid, information, technical assist- 
ance, scientific help, educational and cultural exchange, and foreign 
military assistance. 


1 
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Historically, a President has looked to the Department of State for 
his principal help in developing and executing foreign policy. But 
today the sphere of the Department of State is far narrower than the 
full range of contemporary foreign relations. As an organization, the 
Department of State can now claim no greater concern in certain as- 
pects of foreign policy than the Department of Defense. The interest 
of Treasury and Agriculture in some areas of international affairs is 
almost equal to that of State. 

Indeed, today, almost every department of our Government, and 
some 18 independent agencies also, are involved with national security 
policy. Four Government agencies and six international financial or- 
ganizations work in the field of foreign economic aid alone. 

The net result is this: The planning and execution of national se- 
curity policy cut across the jurisdiction of many departments and 
agencies. This situation imposes upon the President a heavy burden. 
A host of responsible protagonists urge divergent advice upon him. 
He must resolve these conflicting approaches, select his own course of 
action, and see to its faithful and efficient execution by the very officials 
whose advice he may have rejected. 

Presidents have in the past employed the budgetary process as an 
instrument for policy and program review and coordination. The 
budgetary process, in other words, has been traditionally much more 
than an exercise in accountancy, in the sense of merely keeping ledgers 
on the cost of ongoing and contemplated programs. Recent years, 
however, have seen a decline in the use of the budgetary process as a 
prime tool of the President in program evaluation and integration. 
The process has become more and more limited to an overly narrow 
concern for the fiscal aspects of foreign policy and defense programs. 

Throughout the past decade, increasingly elaborate and compli- 
cated interdepartmental mechanisms have been created to assist the 
President in policy development, coordination, and execution. The 
best known of these bodies is the National Security Council and its 
subordinate organs, the Planning Board and the Operations Coordi- 
nating Board. At last count, there were some 160 other formal inter- 
departmental and interagency committees in the field of international 
affairs alone. 

This interdepartmental machinery has certain inherent limitations 
in assisting the President. 

Committees, including the National Security Council, are primarily 
coordinating mechanisms. But they can coordinate and integrate only 
what their members bring to them ; they cannot originate national se- 
curity policy. The role of a committee in policy formulation is es- 
sentially critical and cautionary, not creative. The prime source of 
policy innovations is the contribution of a responsible individual who 
wrestles day in and day out with the problems of national security. 
Given imaginative proposals from such individuals, a committee may 
be helpful m criticizing, countering, or embroidering them. 

If interdepartmental committees have limitations in policy initia- 
tion, they also have inherent shortcomings in policy coordination. The 
heads of the great departments and major agencies have been un- 
willing for the most part to concede to interagency committees the 
authority in policy development and execution which they regard as 
their rignt or the Presidents. 
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When policy stakes are high and differences in outlook sharp, de- 
partment heads traditionally have sought to bypass coordinating com- 
mittees while keeping them busy with secondary matters. Where this 
has not been possible, department heads have traditionally .tried to 
keep the product of coordination from binding them tightly or specifi- 
cally to undesired courses of action. The net result has tended to be 
“coordination” on the lowest common denominator of agreement, 
which is often tantamount to no coordination at all. 

The President has been left in an unenviable position. He has 
found it necessary to undertake an endless round of negotiations with 
his own department heads or else he has been confronted at a very 
late date by crisis situations resulting from the lack of adequate 
coordination at an earlier stage. The burdens of the President have 
been increased correspondingly, and after-the-fact improvisation has 
too often substituted for forward planning. 

A FIRST SECRETARY OF THE GOVERNMENT? 

Contemplating the problems now faced by a President, some have 
concluded that he requires the assistance of a new “super-Cabinet” 
official who would deal across the board with national security prob- 
lems. The idea is not new. In 1955 former President Hoover sug- 
gested creating two appointive Vice Presidents, one responsible for 
foreign and the other for domestic affairs. More recently, President 
Eisenhower’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization has 
studied variants of the concept of a “super-Cabinet” official. 

In July of this year, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, former Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee, appeared before the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Policy Machinery and made a specific proposal for statutory 
creation of a “First Secretary” of the Government. 

This officer would be appointed by the President subject to Senate 
confirmation. In Governor Rockefeller’s words, he would be “above 
the Cabinet” and exercise Presidential authority by delegation in 
all areas “of national security and international affairs.” The First 
Secretary would be authorized “to act for the President * * * at the 
Prime Ministerial level.” He would have statutory designation as 
“Executive Chairman of NSC” and would have statutory authority 
by delegation from the President to appoint the heads of subordinate 
and related interdepartmental committees. The First Secretary 
would have a staff of his own, and would supervise the personnel of 
the National Security Council and the Operations Coordinating 
Board. He would also be “empowered to use and reorganize all of 
the interdepartmental planning machinery * * * in the area of na- 
tional security and foreign affairs.” 

At first glance, the proposal may appear an answer to current 
difficulties in the operation of policy machinery. The First Secre- 
tary’s perspective would be expected to encompass the whole range 
of national security problems. He would be charged with giving 
committee coordinating mechanisms the stiffening of authoritative 
direction. Theoretically, he would be no mere White House staff as- 
sistant but a super-Cabinet member, thus able to direct fellow Cab- 
inet members in a way that ordinary Presidential aides cannot. The- 
oretically again, he could relieve a President of many burdens both 
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within the Government and in negotiations with other chiefs of Gov- 
ernment. Finally, he could act as a first adviser to the President on 
foreign policy in its full modem context. 

Careful analysis of the First Secretary proposal, however, reveals 
serious shortcomings and limitations. The proposal would fail to 
solve the problems it is meant to meet, and would also introduce grave 
new difficulties into the working of our national policy machinery. 

This proposal raises two problems. One concerns a First Secre- 
tary’s relationship with department heads. 

Giving a man the title of “First Secretary” does not thereby give 
him power. Under this proposal, the Secretaries of State and De- 
fense and other Cabinet officers would retain their present statutory 
functions and authority. These officials would continue to be ac- 
countable to the Congress for the proper performance of their statu- 
tory duties. They would equally continue to be responsible to the 
President. 

Being responsible to the President, the Secretaries of State and 
Defense and other Cabinet officers would report directly to him. They 
would be bound to question the decisions of a First Secretary; his 
placement between them and the President would inevitably generate 
friction and resentment. The First Secretary could gain the power 
he needed only if the President consistently accepted tne First Secre- 
tary’s judgment over that of his department heads. 

But if the President were consistently so deferential to his First 
Secretary, who then would be President? 

And who would then be willing to be Cabinet officers? The pri- 
macy of the First Secretary could conceivably be established by filling 
Cabinet offices with relatively submissive men who lack strong con- 
victions or much will of their own. But this is a period of history 
when our Government needs more — not less — vigor and drive in high 
positions. This end would not be served by choosing for Cabinet 
positions men who could acquiesce to the downgrading of the historic 
posts that they are asked to occupy. 

A second problem raised by this proposal involves the relations of 
the First Secretary to the President. • 

The historical record shows that Presidential assistants draw effec- 
tive power from their demonstrated intimacy with the President. On 
numerous occasions in the past, a President has deputized an intimate 
adviser to take charge of certain plans or operations and to act for 
him in dealing with department heads. In varying degree, such men 
as House, Hopkins, Byrnes, and Adams have served effectively as 
Presidential deputies. But the positions of such men were always very 
different from that proposed for the First Secretary. Past deputy- 
ships have been ad hoc assignments given temporarily at the Presi- 
dent’s own pleasure to persons in his confidence whose intimacy with 
him was matched by their complete dependence on him. At the height 
of their effectiveness in Government a Hopkins or an Adams drew 
power, not from statutes, titles, staffs, or paper prerogatives of any 
sort, but solely from the President’s evident confidence in them and 
reliance on them. 

Yet the proposed First Secretary would be in a very poor position 
to sustain that intimate relationship even if he had it at the outset. 
His statutory position, his formal status in the Government, his super- 
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vision of assorted staffs, his chairmanship of manifold committees, his 
attraction for the press, and his accountability to the Senate which 
confirmed him — all would mitigate against tne maintenance of his 
dose, confidential, personal relationship with the President. 

It is most unlikely that a President would in fact give a First Secre- 
tary the consistent Decking and support he would require to maintain 
his primacy over other Cabinet members. To do so would run the risk 
that the First Secretary would become an independent force, politi- 
cally capable of rivaling the President himself. It would run the 
further risk of rousing combined opposition from departmental and 
congressional sources and from affected interest groups. 

The likelihood of congressional opposition to domination of depart- 
ments by a “super-Cabmet” officer rests on the fact that Congress is 
constitutionally the creator of departments, the source of their statu- 
tory mandates, and the steward of their operations. Congressional 
committees long associated with particular governmental agencies 
could be expected to side with those agencies in their efforts to assert 
independence of the First Secretary. He would enjoy no counterpart 
of tne solicitude which congressional committees often show to the 
heads of departments and agencies within their jurisdiction. 

It is essential that a President have full, frank, and frequent dis- 
cussions with his departmental and agency chiefs. To fully under- 
stand the meaning and consequences of alternative courses of action, 
he must expose himself directly to the clash of argument and counter- 
argument between advocates of different policy courses. Papers, no 
matter how carefully staffed, can never convey the full meaning of 
the issues in question. To the degree a First Secretary insulated the 
President from day-to-day contact with key Cabinet officers, he would 
leave his chief less knowledgeable than ever about matters he alone 
had to decide. 

Even if the President were to give the First Secretary substantial 
backing, this official would still be unable to do the job expected of 
him. For the critical budgetary decisions on the allocation of re- 
sources between national security needs and other national needs would 
still be outside his jurisdiction. 

Only the President’s responsibility is as wide as the Nation’s affairs. 
Only he can balance domestic, economic, and defense needs — and if 
anyone else were to be given the job the President would become a 
kind of constitutional figurehead. 

In summary: Our governmental system has no place for a First 
Secretary. He is thought of as a mediator and a judge of the con- 
flicting national security policies advocated by the major departments, 
the Congress and its committees, and private groups, cut in the 
American system only one official has the constitutional and political 
power required to assume that role and to maintain it. That official is 
the President of the United States. He cannot be relieved of his 
burdens by supplying him with a “deputy” to do what only he can do. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT AND NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 

A variation of the First Secretary plan would assign to the Vice 
President continuing duties in the national security area as a matter 
of discretionary delegation from the President. One proposal recom- 
mends that the President authorize the Vice President to “coordinate 
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and direct the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
all of the other instruments of Government” in the general area of 
national security, excluding defense matters. 

Such plans originate in the same dissatisfaction which gives rise to 
the First Secretary proposal. Yet assigning the Vice President this 
responsibility would not only create the same problems associated with 
a First Secretary — it would also produce still other problems. 

The specific proposal in question would exclude aefense problems 
from the surveillance of the Vice President. This means that his 
jurisdiction would end precisely at the wrong point — the point of 
coordination between diplomatic, economic, and information programs 
on the one hand and military programs on tne other. 

A “super-Cabinet” officer whose jurisdiction was confined to that 
of the most tradition-bound Secretaries of State could do little to 
integrate foreign and military policy. If anything, the plan would 
make integration more difficult than it now is. It would reduce the 
Secretary of State to the level of Vice President’s Assistant, and add 
one more set of relationships which can only be adjusted by the Presi- 
dent himself. 

A deputyship of this kind for an elected Vice President creates still 
another difficulty for the President. A modern Vice President is 
likely to be a person of importance in the President’s own party. A 
broad grant of executive authority to the Vice President could invite 
eventual misunderstandings and embarrassments between the two 
highest officials of our Government. The President, it must be remem- 
bered, has no control over the Vice President’s tenure of office. 

The role of the Vice President need not, of course, be limited to his 
constitutional obligation to preside over the Senate. Many ways of 
helping the President can be worked out by mutual agreement. When 
proper occasions arise, these can include tasks in the field of foreign 
jolicy. For example, a Vice President can relieve the President of 
>art of the protocol burden ; he can undertake special missions abroad ; 
le can from time to time make special studies. He may, of course, 
play a role of great importance in the relations between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches. 

But any attempt to make the Vice President a kind of Deputy 
President for Foreign Affairs would be to give the wrong man the 
wrong job. It would impair the effectiveness of the responsible Cabi- 
net officers, the Vice President, and the President himself. 

There have been still more drastic proposals regarding the Vice 
President which would make him not merely the repository of dele- 
gated authority from the President but a full-fledged deputy in the 
executive branch, charged by statute with authority for direction 
and coordination. 

But the Vice President is constitutionally the presiding officer of 
the senior body in the legislative branch. The executive power is 
constitutionally vested in the President who heads another branch. 
At a minimum, any proposal to vest executive authority in an officer 
of the legislative branch by statute would raise serious questions in- 
volving both the spirit and letter of the Constitution. 
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A 8UPERSTAFF FOR NATIONAL SECURITY? 

A “super-Cabinet” official charged with broad responsibilities for 
national security would, of course, require major staff assistance. 
Indeed, most proposals for a First Secretary assume he will have the 
help of a sizable staff. 

Some who would stop short of the First Secretary concept would 
nonetheless establish major White House or Executive Office staffs 
for national security planning and coordination. A representative 
proposal of this type would replace the present National Security 
Council staff, the Planning Board, and the Operations Coordinating 
Board with a Presidential Staff Agency for National Security Affairs. 

The appeal of such an above-the-department staff agency is readily 
apparent. Those associated with this Agency could presumably view 
national security problems “in the round”; their horizons would not 
be limited to the more parochial perspectives of the departments. 
And not being burdened with day-to-day operating responsibilities, 
they could presumably do a better job of long-term planning than their 
harassed counterparts within the departments. 

But how much assistance would such an agency give the President? 
Its plans would lack the coloration, the perspectives, and the realism 
which come from actual involvement in operating problems. It would 
be hard to avoid ivory tower thinking. Beyond this, the Agency 
would create a new layer of planning between the President and the 
departments and thus insulate and shield him from the full favor of 
the planning of responsible operating officials. 

Such an agency would, of course, be a bureaucratic rival of the his- 
toric departments. It seems safe to say the rivalry would be one sided. 
The Staff Agency would confront the traditional unwillingness of the 
departments to surrender their own responsibility for policy develop- 
ment and execution. Lacking the autonomy and fixed entrenchments 
of a departmental base, such an agency could not compete for long, on 
favorable terms, with State, Defense, or Treasury. 

The end result, in fact, might be the worst of two possible worlds, 
with the Staff Agency lacking enough power to give the President 
effective assistance, but sufficiently powerful nonetheless to meddle in 
the affairs of the great departments. 

A President will, of course, need some assistants who concern them- 
selves primarily with national security policy. But such assistants 
would act as extensions of the President’s eyes and ears in a confiden- 
tial relationship, not as members of a large and highly institutionalized 
“superstaff.” 

CONCLUSION 

This study has argued that “super-Cabinet” officers or above-the- 
department “superstaffs” would not ease the problems now faced by 
the President in setting and maintaining our national course. In fact, 
such additions to the policy process would make his burdens heavier. 

Reforms, to be effective, must be made in terms of the real require- 
ments and possibilities of the American governmental system. 

That system provides no alternative to relying upon the President 
as the judge and arbiter of the forward course of policy for his ad- 
ministration. 
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It provides no good alternative to reliance upon the great depart- 
ments for the conduct of executive operations and for the initiation 
of most policy proposals relating to these operations. Departments 
possess tne statutory authority, the knowledge and experience and 
the technical staffs needed to advise the President, and the line ad- 
ministrators who alone can implement executive decisions. They will 
always be the main wellsprings of policy ideas and innovations. 

Finally, the American system provides no good alternative to re- 
liance on the budget process as a means of reviewing the ongoing ac- 
tivities of the departments and raising periodically for Presidential 
decision issues of effectiveness in actual performance. 

But to reject the radical solutions is not at the same time to dismiss 
the besetting problems in which they have their origin. The problems 
remain. They cannot be solved by maintaining tne status quo. 

Forthcoming staff reports will make wide-ranging recommendations 
for changes in the policy process. The promising paths to reform 
lead in these general directions : 

First: There are better ways for the President to delegate mart 
authority for decisionmaking to individual heads of departments and 

agencies. 

There has been too much emphasis on coordination and too little 
on delegation. Policymaking has tended to be reduced to & group 
effort where no single person has real authority to act and where no 
one individual can be rewarded for success or penalized for failure. 
In the words of Mr. Robert Lovett: 

• * * The authority of the individual executive must be restored : The dero- 
gation of the authority of the individual in government, and the exaltation of 
the anonymous mass, has resulted in a noticeable lack of decisiveness. Com- 
mittees cannot effectively replace the decisionmaking power of the individual 
who takes the oath of office; nor can committees provide the essential qualities 
of leadership * * *. 

Second: There are better ways to make the National Security Coun- 
cil a forum for more meaningful debate on issues which the President 
alone can decide. 

One should not ask the National Security Council to do what it is 
not really capable of doing. The Council is an interagency commit- 
tee: It can inform, debate, review, adjust, and validate. But, as a 
collective body, the Council cannot develop bold new ideas or trans- 
late them into effective action. 

Yet the Council can still be a highly useful advisory mechanism to 
a President. The evidence strongly suggests that this role can best 
be discharged by a Council which has fewer rather than more par- 
ticipants in its meetings; which concerns itself only with issues of 
central importance for Presidential decision; which works through 
less, rather than more, institutionalized procedures; which relates its 
activities more closely to the budgetary process; and which gives the 
Secretary of State a greater role in the development of broad policy 
initiatives. 

Third: There are better ways to enable the Secretary of State to 
serve the President as first adviser in national security problems. 

The Secretary of State is the First Secretary of the Government. 
He should be able to advise the President on the full range of national 
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security matters, from the point of view of their relation to foreign 
problems and policies. 

The Secretary of State need not and should not have any legal or 
supervisory authority over other Cabinet officers. Any moves in this 
direction would have many of the disadvantages of the “super- 
Cabinet” officer proposal. The goal is not to give the Secretary of 
State greater command authority : it is to enlarge the scope of his 
guidance and influence. 

If the President is to ask more, and to get more, from the Secretary 
of Stated the Secretary must be better staffed to offer policy guidance 
and initiatives across the whole span of national security problems. 
This does not mean a larger Department of State ; it may well mean a 
smaller one. But it does mean a Department competently staffed 
with generalists, economists, and military and scientific experts to 
support the Secretary in understanding and following all fields fall- 
ing within his broad concern. 

Fourth: There are better ways to relate military power more closely 
to foreign policy requirements . 

The Secretary of Defense shares with the Secretary of State the 
main burden of advising the President on national security problems. 
A full and welcome partnership of the Departments of State and De- 
fense is the prerequisite of coherent political-strategic counsel for the 
President. 

In viewing the Pentagon, one must guard against seeking organiza- 
tional solutions for problems which are not really organizational in 
origin. Yet there are reforms which are promising of results. They 
point in the direction of more vigorous employment of the broad au- 
thority already invested in the Secretary of Defense ; more active par- 
ticipation of the Secretary of Defense in the deliberations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ; increased reliance upon the Joint Staff for planning; 
an acceleration of existing trends toward functional commands; a 
budgetary process more consonant with the requirements of modern 
weapons technology ; a promotion system which encourages officers to 
become versed in the broad problems of national security ; a Pentagon 
career service which does more to develop outstanding civilian officials ; 
and selecting for top policy positions only candidates willing to re- 
main in their posts well beyond the period of apprenticeship on their 
jobs. 

Fifth: There are better ways to make the budgetary process a more 
effective instrument for reviewing and integrating programs and per- 
formance in the area of national security. 

There is need to return to the earlier tradition which regarded the 
budgetary process as a key program management tool of the President. 

Budget targets should be regarded not primarily as fiscal instru- 
ments but as policy instruments. The investigative analyses needed 
to achieve and adjust these targets must begin and end with substan- 
tive concerns and not simply considerations of administrative organ- 
ization and financial management. 
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Sixth: There are tetter ways to organize the Presidency to inter* 
vene -flexibly , imaginatively , and fast where gaps in policy develop- 
ment or execution threaten to upset the President's cardinal objectives. 

This does not require new and elaborate staff offices or highly institu- 
tionalized interdepartmental committees. It calls rather for more 
discriminating use of able staff assistants right in the immediate office 
of the President himself who are alert to trouble spots and sensitive 
to the President’s own information needs. 

Seventh: There are better ways to attract and retain outstanding 
officials for both appointive and career posts in the national security 
departments and agencies. 

Poor decisions often result less from poor organization than from 
poor policymakers. The one thing which could do the most to improve 
national security policy would be to raise the standards of excellence 
among career and appointive officials. 

The Nation should be grateful for the skill and dedication of those 
who now man the posts of responsibility in the area of foreign and 
defense policy. But there is still room for vast improvement in devel- 
oping and using the rich resources of talent now found among our 
career officials. 

There is room for equally great improvement in eliminating the 
legal and financial problems which now discourage highly qualified 
private citizens from serving governmental tours ox duty. 

And, above all, there is need to abandon the outmoded conventions 
which have often deprived an administration of the service of members 
of the opposite political party. The yardstick for making appoint- 
ments to Icev national security posts must be ability to do tne job, 
regardless of party. 

Specific recommendations for speeding progress in these seven areas, 
together with suggestions for other reforms of the policy process, will 
be contained in succeeding staff reports. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 14, 1663 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Security 

Staffing and Operations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington , D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 3302. 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman ot 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Muskie, Pell, Mundt, Javits, and Miller. 

Also present : Senator McIntyre. 

Staff members present: Dorothy Fosdick, staff director; Robert W. 
Tufts, chief consultant; Richard S. Page, research assistant; Judith 
J. Spahr, chief clerk ; and Laurel A. Engberg, minority consultant. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 

Senator J ackson. The committee will come to order. 

This morning our subcommittee opens hearings on the role of the 
Ambassadors and the missions they nead in the conduct of our rela- 
tions with other countries. 

The subcommittee’s study of this subject forms one part of its broad 
nonpartisan inquiry into problems of national security staffing and op- 
erations. At our first hearings, held earlier this session, three out- 
standing Americans — Gen. Lauris Norstad, the Honorable Averell 
Harriman, and Prof. Richard E. Neustadt — gave the subcommittee 
their views on basic issues of national security administration at home 
and in the field. 

We will start this phase of our hearings with testimony from two 
recently retired career Ambassadors — the Honorable Ellis O. Briggs 
and the Honorable H. F reeman Matthews — both of whom speak with 
the authority of nearly four decades of distinguished performance in 
the Foreign Service. In the near future we will hear from other out- 
standing Ambassadors who are drawn from the career service or are 
appointees temporarily working for the Government. 

The initial staff study of January 1963 — “Administration of Na- 
tional Security : Basic Issues,” and particularly chapter 4 entitled “The 
Ambassador and the Country Team” — indicates the kind of questions 
we are concerned with in this part of our inquiry. 

We are privileged to have as our witness today the Honorable Ellis 
O. Briggs who has been a member of the Foreign Service of the United 
States for almost 40 years, and who has served as U.S. Ambassador 
in seven important posts — the Dominican Republic, Uruguay, Czech- 
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oslovakia, Korea, Peru, Brazil, and Greece. He was specially hon- 
ored by being appointed career ambassador in the Foreign Service in 
1960. He retired in 1962. 

There are few men who could speak to us from such a background 
of experience. He is a pro in the very best sense. He has had the 
confidence of three Republican administrations and three Democratic 
administrations. His ability to serve was enhanced, I am sure he 
would agree, by the continuity of this experience. 

The Nation lias been fortunate, Ambassador Briggs, to have had 
your loyal and dedicated service over this long period, and the sub- 
committee is grateful to you for your willingness to assist it with its 
task. 

I think it ought to be pointed out that serving the country is a 
tradition of the Briggs family. The Ambassador’s daughter is in 
the Foreign Service stationed here in Washington, and his son is in 
the Foreign Service now assigned abroad. 

We are very pleased to have your statement and to hear from you 
this morning, Ambassador Briggs. 

STATEMENT OF ELLIS 0. BRIGGS, CAREER AMBASSADOR, RETIRED 

Ambassador Briggs. Senator Jackson, members of the subcommit- 
tee, thank you for those very generous words of welcome. 

I am happy to have the opportunity to appear before the Sub- 
committee on National Security Staffing and Operations. 

The subjects that you are considering lie close to my heart after 
nearly 40 years in the professional Foreign Service. That experience 
has buttressed the conviction that only through continued partnership 
between the legislative and executive branches can we deal effectively 
with the challenges arising overseas. I shall be honored if from my 
experiences abroad, something of value to the committee should be 
forthcoming. 

My first commission was signed in 1926 by President Coolidge ; it 
sent me to Peru as Vice Consul. Eighteen years and a good deal of 
geography later, I had my first appointment as Ambassador, from 
President Roosevelt. There followed three Embassies under Presi- 
dent Truman and three under President Eisenhower. At the time of 
my retirement last year, I had been nominated for an 8th Embassy — 
Spain — by President Kennedy. 

This bipartisan exposure, which I understand is in keeping with 
the spirit of your study, reminds me of an incident in 1949, after ap- 

S roval of a nomination of mine had been held up by the late Senator 
►wen Brewster, from my State of Maine. When the Secretary of 
State taxed Mr. Brewster with delaying his diplomacy, the Senator 
assured the Secretary that he had nothing against the nominee, person- 
ally. “Why, for all I know,” Senator Brewster is reported to have 
said, “Briggs may even be a Republican * * * ” 

Wherefrom I conclude that nonpartisanship, and even political 
anonymity, may be useful protective coloring for a professional dip- 
lomat. 

My observations this morning will be concerned primarily with 
staffing and operations of our establishments abroad, and with certain 
suggestions for improving the quality of Foreign Service performance. 
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While critical of certain situations and practices, I hope my com- 
ments will not be misinterpreted as invidious, for I have abiding affec- 
tion for the Foreign Service, for my former colleagues who serve in it, 
and for the Department of State itself. I have confidence, that is, in 
the integrity, prudence, and abilitv of the fine men and women with 
whom I worked so closely for nearly four decades. They deserve well 
of our country, even though few grassroots applause factories turn 
out trumpets to blow in their honor. 

I should like to concentrate on three aspects, as I see them : 

1. Overstaffing of our Embassies abroad; 

2. Failure of the State Department to exercise its authority; 
and 

3. Some suggestions for improving Foreign Service perform- 
ance. 

1. Overstaffing. As I observed recently in the Foreign Service 
Journal, the unofficial house organ of the Foreign Service, apropos 
the Herter Committee recommendations, many of our diplomatic mis- 
sions could perform twice as effectively with half the personnel now 
infesting the premises. That is admittedly a difficult claim to make 
good for the reason that the State Department shows few signs of 
allowing its Ambassadors to experiment by reducing the personnel 
roster by 50 percent, and then calibrating the results. 

I should perhaps amend the declaration in the sense that each one 
of the missions with which I personally have been familiar since 
World War II, including all of those in which I have served as Am- 
bassador, could have performed twice as effectively with half the 
American personnel. 

I might observe parenthetically on that subject that I am told by 
some oi my colleagues in African service our posts in that continent 
are not overstaffed. I haven’t visited them so I can only note that in 
passing. 

In tnat connection, I am one of the few recent Ambassadors who 
has actually experienced the operation of a drastically reduced staff, 
and that thanks not to the State Department but to the malevolence 
of the Communists. 

It happened 14 years ago, in Czechoslovakia: The State Depart- 
ment instructed me to survey Prague staffing needs, following the 
Communist seizure of the country, at which time the American staff, 
which I inherited, numbered 80. Six months after my recommenda- 
tion, approved by the State Department, that personnel be reduced 
to 40, 1 had managed to get rid of two persons — two only — and one of 
them was transferred from Prague and not replaced, a device which 
I seem to recall is referred to in the world of bureaucracy as attrition. 

Today, a decade and a half later, it exhausts me to remember the 
struggle with Washington required to obtain that reduction from 80 
to 78 persons. If I nad started to dig the projected Nicaraguan 
Canal with a teaspoon, those 6 months might have shown a more 
impressive achievement. The reason was that, having brashly ap- 
proved my project, the Tabatha Twitchets of State Department ad- 
ministration cowered before the outraged protests of the Washington 
agencies whose Prague representatives I then declared I could do 
without. 
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“Go cut the heads off somebody else’s dandelions”, was the gist of 
successive representations lodged in Foggy Bottom. 

It was at that point that the Communists got into the act. Far as 
I know, they had no idea of the personnel war I was fighting — and 
losing — with Washington. They possibly thought they were dealing 
the American Ambassador the most painful blow imaginable when 
they suddenly declared five-sixths of my staff persona non grata. 
They gave the Embassy 2 weeks to get 66 American employees and all 
their families over the border. 

For 30 months thereafter, I ran the American Embassy in Prague 
with 12 individuals — 13, counting the Ambassador. No propaganda 
establishment. No country team. No Peace Corps. No Minister 
Counselor of Embassy for Administration. 

The staff, as I recall it, was cut down from 78 to 13 and included 
a deputy who acted as charge d’affaires in the absence of the Am- 
bassador, an extremely competent man who used to drive the Com- 
munists crazy by talking Eslcimo over the telephone on a tapped line. 
I had a first secretary who doubled as an economist and had time to 
prepare drafts for Voice of America broadcasts to Czechoslovakia. 
I had one administrative officer who ran a truck every 2 weeks to 
Nuremberg for supplies. He tidied up after the hasty departure of 
the 66. 

I had one consul, one vice consul, one code clerk, three extra- 
ordinarily competent young women, the pick of our staff, and all 
volunteers. 

My military establishment consisted of a colonel of the Air Force 
and a colonel of the Army who competed unhappily for the assistance 
of one sergeant. 

I should perhaps also note that one of the colonels immediately put 
in for service in Korea and when last heard from was a 2-star general. 

It was the most efficient Embassy I ever had. Moreover, it accom- 
plished, promptly, competently, and without friction, all of the essen- 
tial business there was for an American diplomatic mission to transact 
at mid-century in that somber Marxist utopia. The State Depart- 
ment, after it recovered from the shock, declared it was delighted with 
the Embassy’s performance. 

At my next post — which was Korea in wartime — I described this 
incident to Syngman Rhee, the venerable President of the country, 
after he had complained to me that at the time of the Communist inva- 
sion, the American Embassy in Seoul had numbered 2,000 persons. I 
told the President the only favor the Communists ever did me was to 
reduce my Prague staff to manageable proportions. The President 
observed that there ought to be a less complicated way to run a diplo- 
matic service. 

Another clarification about supernumeraries is relevant. They are 
not, in the main, State Department supernumeraries, but persons be- 
longing to other agencies of our Government. State’s operatives 
abroad have increased, to be sure, but much of the increase results 
from the so-called Wriston integration program, which transferred 
out of the home service and into the Foreign Service officials who were 
already on the State Department payroll. 

Thus, while the Foreign Service complement of our embassies 
abroad has undoubtedly increased since 1945, the tremendous pro- 
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liferation of American civilian personnel in foreign capitals comes 
from other agencies of our Government than the Department of State. 

How many and what Washington agencies are now providing berths 
abroad for their tribesmen has never, insofar as I am aware, been accu- 
rately computed. Since most of them carry passports, a directive to 
the State Department might produce a list accompanied by figures, 
which I predict would be astonishing, even to Congress. It would 
include practically all of the executive departments and in the case 
of several of them, foreign services organized by their separate sec- 
tions, offices, or bureaus (Agriculture, Treasury, Justice, for example) . 
It would include the Washington independent agencies, all the way 
from one end of the alphabet to the other. 

Amd it would, of course, include personnel of the handout and 
propaganda organizations, established with a mandate to send Ameri- 
can personnel abroad, as well as the rapidly growing Peace Corps. 

This is not to denigrate the individuals concerned, or to imply that 
they are all drones, or all engaged in worthless undertakings. Some 
are, and some others are interested primarily in garnishing the PX 
way of life with diplomatic immunities. In the main, however, they 
are good and patriotic Americans, dedicated to what they are doing 
and eager to do it successfully. 

But there are far too many of them. They clutter up the premises. 
Their presence bewilders our foreign friends. Their activities are 
rarely coordinated. Their operations are costly, and without congres- 
sional insistence — that is, for instance, some of our aid projects — prac- 
tically no project ever gets finished. 

In theory, the American Ambassador is the captain of this untamed 
team of sportsmen, and the boss of all the operations being conducted 
in the name of the U.S. Government in the country to which he is 
accredited. An Executive order promulgated during the Eisenhower 
administration says so. A letter dispatched 2 years ago to each am- 
bassador by President Kennedy confirms it. What, then, is the diffi- 
culty? 

In the first place, if even the most diligent ambassador sought 
to familiarize himself with the details of all the American Government 
enterprises being conducted within his jurisdiction, he would have 
little time left in which to conduct business with the foreign govern- 
ment concerned. 

And, in the second place, it is not much use being captain of a 
team unless the captain nas control over the players, which would only 
be possible if there were a State Department cognizant (1) of the 
proolem being created by the uninhibited multiplication of personnel 
abroad and desirous of aoing something about it, and (2) capable of 
reestablishing itself as the agency of our Government primarily re- 
sponsible for the conduct of foreign relations. 

And that brings me to the second point of my three observations 
about our activities abroad— the failure of the State Department to 
exercise its traditional authority. 

2. During World War II, the State Department and its overseas 
personnel were rather generally pushed aside, and the military took 
over diplomacy. Since the surrender of Germany and Japan brought 
not peace but the cold war, the military remain today very much— 
and very willingly — in the diplomatic picture. At my last poet, I dis- 
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covered on arrival that my Pentagon attache complement numbered 
over 70 officers and enlisted men. There were 33 in the same category 
when I went to Czechoslovakia, and my suggestion when I wanted to 
cut the staff down from 80 to 40 included the suggestion that the 33 
Pentagon personnel be reduced to 10. I thought 10 attaches were 
enough to advise 1 ambassador. That was turned down with vigor, 
as the word goes, by the Pentagon, and that multiplied their dismay 
when they found that there were only two colonels and a sergeant 
left by the Communists. 

Back in Athens, I had 70 attache personnel. Had I been able to 
deploy them for 3 hours every morning in full-dress uniform, playing 
leapfrog across the Acropolis, that would have made as much sense 
as most of the attache duties they solemnly declared they were engaged 


During the postwar period, the rehabilitators likewise took over, 
to the tune of over $66 billion ( plus $30 billion in military aid ) . Much 
that is wonderful was achieved (the Marshall plan ana the rehabili- 


is $30 billion in military aid ) . Much 
the Marshall plan ana the rehabili- 
out now the protagonists of aid are 


tation of Greece, for example), but now the protagonists of aid are 
proving almost as difficult to dislodge from the driver’s seat of the 
foreign affairs chariot as the soldier-statesmen. 

Wiether all this is good or bad, I leave for the historians to deter- 
mine. They will note, however, that the State Department, whether 
because of the influences cited or for some other reasons, for over 20 
years failed to possess, or possessing failed to exercise, the authority 
which during the first 40 years of the 20th century. State had been ac- 
customed under the President to wield over the foreign relations of 
our country. 

In Washington after World War II, nearly everybody wanted to 
play diplomacy, and for a while practically everybody succeeded in 
playing it. Even today there are otherwise responsible people who 
describe the aftermath of this gargantuan charade as the new diplo- 
macy, and recommend that we send emissaries abroad to proclaim, 


over the heads of the governments to which they are accredited, the 
necessity of accelerating the pace of social evolution. To others, this 
looks like a massive campaign in favor of minding everybody else’s 
business. 


There are signs that we may at long last be running short of money, 
or at least growing less enthusiastic about granting subsidies to those 
undeveloped countries whose economic, political, and social systems 
cannot use the aid wisely. 

All of which is revelant to the experiences of chiefs of mission in 
seeking to control the activities of the extraneous and non-State De- 
partment personnel abroad, and to restrict, if not to curtail, their 
proliferation. 

Up to the time I signed off, we were fighting an uphill battle. 


3. What, if anything, should be done about it? From the fore- 
going, it may be inferred that I think a first requirement is for the 
President to direct the Secretary of State to reestablish his authority 
(and that of his Department) as the primary agency for the conduct 
of foreign relations, with the assurance that when the howls of anguish 
arise from affected officials, and from their parent agencies inW ash - 
ington, the embattled State Department will be supported. 
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This might entail the abrogation of the “treaties” between State 
and other agencies, whereby the latter, sometimes with congressional 
blessing (for instance, the Immigration and Naturalization person- 
nel of the Department of Justice) has imposed conditions on the 
State Department governing the services of their representatives 
abroad. These arrangements should be renegotiated. 

In this connection, each ambassador should be required periodically 
to survey his bailiwick and report on extracurricular activities, 
together with recommendations for retrenchment. 

It does not follow that no agency of our Government except the 
State Department should have any say in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. On the contrary, a legitimate interest in foreign affairs is 
today shared by most of the agencies concerned. 

There is considerable difference, however, between possession of a 
legitimate interest, and trying — as some agencies have done — to utilize 
that interest to control the conduct of foreign relations. It is the latter 
effort, which has been present especially since the end of the war, that 
needs to be frustrated. To accomplish that may require Presidential 
interest, even action. 

What is needed, perhaps, is a change in Washington thinking, and 
here the analogy of the famous “country team” may he pertinent. The 
“country team” is a device whereby an ambassador abroad obtains a 
consensus from among his senior colleagues, including the heads of 
the offices or agencies other than State that may be represented in that 
foreign capital. In other words, an advisory body, and when all the 
opinions are in, it is the Ambassador who has the responsibility for 
the decision. Similarly, in terms of Washington agency debate on 
a foreign affairs question, it should be the State Department — and 
not the Atomic Energy Commission, or the Pentagon, or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture — that makes the final decision. 

I recognize that this millenium may still lie around a bend or two 
in the Potomac River. Nevertheless, reestablishment by the President 
of the primacy among executive agencies of the Department of State 
in matters of foreign relations ought to go a long way in the direction 
of creating more orderly Foreign Service operations. 

Ambitious young men, entering the Foreign Service through com- 
petitive examination, have a right to aspire to be ambassadors. To 
reach eligibility, they will have had a minimum of two and often 
nearer three decades of professional service in foreign countries and 
in the Department of State — training of an exacting nature. Yet, 
approximately 30 percent of ambassadorial posts still go to nonprofes- 
sionals, appointed from outside the Foreign Service. 

As it stands today, no single factor is more discouraging to those 
in the career service than the practice of awarding ambassadorial posts 
to non professionals, especially, of course, to those whose claims to 
consideration rest upon dubious or publicly weakened foundations. 

The time is approaching, if indeed it has not already overtaken us, 
when it should be just as archaic to dispose of a diplomatic mission 
as it would be, reverting to the usages of nearly two centuries ago, 
to sell a regiment or a colonelcy. 

Moreover, it can be imagined what the effect would be on armed 
service morale if command of a corps or a fleet, for example, were 
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today awarded to an ununiformed outsider. Yet, the reverse of this 
practice, equally abrasive to the morale of diplomats, is hardly an 
unusual occurrence. 

Furthermore, nonprofessional appointments are not infrequently 
distasteful to foreign governments, even though the latter may swal- 
low their irritation and try to make the best of it in the expectation 
that the nonprofessional can be restrained by an experienced deputy, 
and that in any case he is likely to become bored, discouraged or 
otherwise disillusioned after a year or two and return to his factory, 
campus or fleshpots. 

Two additional factors in this field operate to depress the morale of 
the Foreign Service. A nonprofessional almost always “bumps” a ca- 
reer chief of mission, and not vice versa; and, only in rare instances 
has another job been found for the displaced professional, at the time 
when the impending shift becomes known. The professional often 
learns of his eviction through a Washington leak, belatedly followed 
by an official announcement which, after describing the new appointee 
with enthusiasm, concludes with the single, dismal sentence — “Am- 
bassador Smith will be reassigned.” 

This is the worst possible way to run a diplomatic service, for the 
future utility of Ambassador Smith is compromised by even the rumor 
that he is about to be replaced, and the announcement, without simul- 
taneously specifying his new assignment, puts the finishing touches 
on his effectiveness. No foreign government will give credence to the 
rierws of a dismissed representative. Yet, he is often required to re- 
main further weeks and, in some instances, months at his post, his 
prestige destroyed by Washington handling. 

Nor is that all. The apparently inevitable Washington leak about 
the replacement Ambassador is embarrassing to the receiving gov- 
ernment, which often has not been queried, as international usage as 
well as courtesy requires, whether the proposed appointment is agree- 
able to it. 

While it is true that when at long last the official request for the 
agrement is made, it is generally granted, nevertheless the leak has 
forced the host government’s hand. The episode has left a bad taste, 
and the clumsiness of the operation does not redound to the credit of 
the United States. 

Another step that would improve the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions and at the same time save our Government substantial amounts 
of money would be to leave each Ambassador at his post long enough 
for him to become fully effective — instead of playing musical chairs 
with our envoys as at present. 

Musical chairs is a game, hard on the national furniture, that Re- 
publican executives have played as enthusiastically as Democratic, 
with the result that today there is only one American Ambassador in 
the entire world who has been at his post for as long as 5 years. I 
have not checked that with the Department of State recently. The 
last time I looked it up it was our Ambassador to Indonesia. The 
average, last time I looked it up, was less than a year and a half by 
each Ambassador, professional as well as nonprofessional. 

Contrast that here- today-gone-tomorrow American tradition with 
the practice of foreign governments represented in Washington. 
There are 14 Ambassadors who have been accredited to the American 
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' Government for 5 years or more. The Dean has been with us for 20 
years, and the runner-up for 14 years. 

The same situation prevails in other capitals, where the priceless 
; ingredient of experience is not thrown away every little while, as it is 
by the American Government. 

No single move in the field of foreign affairs would pay greater 
dividends than leaving American envoys at their posts for sufficient 
time to capitalize on their knowledge and their experience. 

F or the rest, we hear a good deal these days about the new diplomacy, 
and the alleged necessity of a further reorganization of the Foreign 
Service to meet the challenge of tomorrow. Little of this is written 
1 by persons who have actually been in the diplomatic service. 

The competence of the American Foreign Service is high, even 
■ though it was seriously diluted almost 10 years ago by the so-called 
Wristonization program. The effects of Wristonization are gradually 
wearing off as tne most able officers then brought in acquire foreign 
experience, and others drop out or retire. Even though in any 
‘ worthwhile living organism there will always be room for improve- 
ment, fundamentally the Foreign Service is healthy and sound. 

Possibly the best thing that could happen to the Foreign Service 
in the 1960’s would be not to be subject during that decade to yet 
another reorganization. 

Senator Pell (presiding). Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Am- 
: bassador. 

I wonder if you would object if we put in the record at this point 
an article that you wrote which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post of February 2, 1963 entitled, “Waste in the World of Diplomacy” 

; and subtitled “The Game of Musical Chairs Impairs Our Ambassa- 
dors’ Effectiveness,” and another article of yours that appeared in 
the Foreign Service Journal of March 1963 signed by J. Sediment 
Peachpit, once an American Vice Consul. I wonder if these could be 
put in the record at the conclusion of this hearing? 

Ambassador Brigqs. No objection whatever. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 

I found your testimony particularly interesting because when you 
speak of Czechoslovakia, I recall your coming there with great interest 
and it is particularly interesting in this hearing room, too, because 
we have the wife of a former American consul general in Prague. 

Supporting your view, though from a lees illustrious viewpoint, 
having spent some years in the Foreign Service, I can recall being in 
a consulate general and suggesting to the Foreign Service inspector 
when he came through that it would be more efficiently run if the num- 
ber of fellow vice consuls were reduced so that we could spend our 
time more productively and with greater interest and concentration. 

On the other hand, the consul general told the inspector he needed 
more vice consuls to do this job effectively. I still maintain many of 
our European and more desirable posts could be run, as you say, with 
a reduction of personnel. 

The unattractive posts today are correctly staffed. 

I would ask my colleagues if they have any questions, before mono- 
polizing the time. 

Senator Mundt? 

Senator Mundt. First of all, Mr. Ambassador, I congratulate you 
on a spritelv and pleasant statement. 
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I recall one pleasant afternoon I spent with you in Athens listening 
to your sharp wit and shrewdness dedicated to this particular problem. 

It is good to have your penetrating gaze cast upon the Department 
which you understand so well, ana your statement has been very 
significant. 

I would like to group my questions, in the interest of time, in one 
broad brush by asking you if you had a magic wand that you could 
wave, and effectuate three changes in the status quo in the Depart- 
ment of State, and the status quo has continued for a long time in these 

E olicies, what three particular changes do you think would be most 
elpful in eliminating the problem which you have so effectively dis- 
cussed? 

Ambassador Brigos. Senator Mundt. I think that the solution of 
the problem lies not so much abroad as in the Department of State, 
although it is true that without ambassadors who take sufficient in- 
terest in the subject so that recommendations will be forthcoming, the 
State Department would lack raw material on which to form its own 
judgments. 

The problem that you speak of is not so much lack of belief on the 
part of an ambassador, that lie knows how to run his own embassy, 
as it is to persuade the Department of State to take action — to go out 
and, if necessary, do battle with other agencies of our Government in 
order to implement his recommendations. 

The solution of the problem lies in Washington. It lies in the re- 
establishment of the primacy of the Department of State as the agency 
conducting foreign affairs, rather than among the chiefs of mission 
who can certainly perform a very important task by submitting their 
recommendations. 

Senator Mundt. Doesn’t a lot depend upon the personalities and 
the thrust of the Ambassador ? 

I have attended quite a few of these country team sessions overseas. 
I remember attending one a few years ago in Cairo and certainly after 
listening to that for two and a half hours, I had no doubt but that 
the Ambassador was in charge of the meeting and directing the policies. 

I don’t imagine his instructions from Washington were any different 
than those of any other ambassador. 

My question is : Isn’t it largely a matter of the power that the Am- 
bassador is willing to exert on the rest of the country team at his level ? 

Ambassador Briogs. That is true, sir. The initiative of the Ambas- 
sador is the key to the successful operation of the country team. The 
country team can be a helpful adjunct to the conduct of business 
abroad, because it does bring to the ambassador the views of respon- 
sible senior representatives of all the other agencies concerned. 

But when all the ideas are in and all the suggestions are made, it is 
the Ambassador who must make the decision. And unless the Am- 
bassador is supported in Washington he cannot make his recom- 
mendations stick. 

Senator Mundt. That touches on the final question I will ask at this 
time. 

I come back from every foreign inspection trip with this conviction 
which may be right or wrong, but the conviction is that the failure of 
the State Department to lead in foreign policy is more in evidence at 
the Capital City level here in Washington than it is at the country 
team level at the outpost. 
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Am I right or wrong ? 

Ambassador Briggs. I would say both levels, sir. 

Senator Pell. Senator McIntyre. 

Senator McIntyre. I would just like to comment I was delighted to 
have heard this very wonderful statement. I am delighted to have 
met the Ambassador just before the hearing started. I compliment 
him on his choice of residence now although I note from your state- 
ment that you originally are a “downeaster.” 

New Hampshire is the home of Dartmouth College; while new down 
here, there have been a few mornings and a few days I wish I were 
back there. 

I am not a member of the subcommittee and I don’t want to take up 
too much time. 

It was only a short time ago I read a book called “The Ugly Ameri- 
can.” Since we have had this straightforward statement from the 
Ambassador, I wonder if you would favor me with a comment on your 
feelings and attitude toward the book, “The Ugly American.” 

Ambassador Briggs. The book does not occupy an honored place 
on the shelves of those who are professionally acquainted with foreign 
affairs, Senator McIntyre. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Senator McIntyre. That answers it. 

Thank you very much, Senator Pell. 

Senator Pell. Senator Javits. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Ambassador, there are two items in your state- 
ment, which is a very interesting and provocative one and very frank — 
I certainly compliment you on it because I think it is very helpful 
to the committee — which I would like to ask you about. 

These items relate to how you ran the Embassy in Prague, and the 
question of nonprofessional appointments to ambassadorial posts. 

I notice you say that you ran the American Embassy in Prague 
with 12 individuals. No propaganda establishment. No country 
team; no Peace Corps; no minister counsellor of embassy for admin- 
istration. 

Do I take it that is the way you want to see our embassies run, 
without a propaganda establishment, without a country team, without 
a Peace Corps, without a counselor for administration ? 

What is the thrust of that idea ? 

Ambassador Briogs. In an embassy of 13 people, I would certainly 
say they were superfluous. In a larger embassy, I might hold a dif- 
ferent view, depending on the country that I was in. I have had 
very satisfactory service from the U.S. Information Agency and have 
a high regard for it, provided it is regarded as a peripheral activity. 

No amount of propaganda in the world will do our country any 
good unless we are running our own domestic affairs successfully. If 
we are running them successfully, foreign governments usually know 
about it without the Voice of America. In a large embassy, I would 
welcome the presence of a public affairs adviser and a limited staff. 
The country team obviously would not be necessary in a small embassy 
such as I mentioned. You would hardly have enough people to fill 
the outfield, let alone the infield. 

My reference to no minister counselor of embassy for administra- 
tion is to the enormous multiplication of administrators and man- 
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agers since the end of the war. Administrators should press pants — 
not try to wear them. 

I also deplore, for example, the idea of a title such as minister 
counselor or even counselor for administration, now existing in the 
Foreign Service. The administrative officer of an embassy is a house- 
keeper. As a housekeeper, he is enormously valuable. But he is not 
engaged in diplomacy. He is engaged in backing up diplomacy. 

In regard to your question about professional versus nonprofes- 
sional : I can answer that or imply the answer to it by saying that 
there is no substitute for professional experience. Speaking with, I 
hope, the not narrow-minded point of view of the professional,' and 
granted that anybody can learn out of a book that an ambassador 
must know how to negotiate and compromise and when to use or 
withhold the threat of force; I believe that no book can tell him the 
proportion of those three ingredients that an ambassador has to em- 
ploy in a given situation. That knowledge comes, in my judgment, 
only through experience. 

Secondly, your nonprofessional frequently wastes effort seeking 
personal popularity. Popularity for an ambassador is like the olive 
in a martini. It is all right if you like olives, but it displaces some 
of the gin. What an ambassador needs for effective performance is 
respect, rather than local popularity. 

Thirdly, sir, and this, I think, is the kernel of what I have been 
trying to say, the nonprofessional appointment is usually made for 
the benefit ot the appointee, rather than for the benefit of the country. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Ambassador, I notice you didn’t say anything 
about the Peace Corps. 

Do you regard this as a peripheral appendage, too ? 

Ambassador Brigos. Yes, but with the reservation, Senator, that 
I did not have the Peace Corps at my last post. A project was sug- 
gested during my absence. I came back and pointed out that l 
didn’t think that Greece with its classical heritage and its 3,000 years 
of recorded history was an undeveloped country. After further dis- 
cussion the proposal was dropped. 

So, I can’t speak with personal knowledge. Privately, however, 
and based on my experience abroad, I regard it as a somewhat irra- 
tional enterprise based on the notion shared by so many fellow citi- 
zens, that any American can fix anybody else’s carburetor. The team 
cry of the Corps, as far as I can make out, is “Yoo hoo, let us go 
wreak some good on some natives.” 

Senator Javits. Mr. Ambassador, that is all very colorful, but 
some do not agree with you. 

I have heard Greece described in many NATO conferences as re- 
quiring the aid of Europeans who are pretty sophisticated who agree 
and give them assistance. 

As I said, the demand for the Peace Corps is several times what the 
Peace Corps can supply with great satisfaction on the part of the Peace 
Corps and the people who are being helped. I gather from everything 
I can find out they are an enormous credit to our country. 

Ambassador Briggs. I was going to add, Senator, that where the 
initiative truly comes from the host country, I think some of the ob- 
servations I have made may not apply. 
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Senator Javits. I would like to give you a list of nonprofessional 
ambassadors and ask whether they meet the strictures which you have 
laid upon them as a class. 

Ellsworth Bunker; James David Zellerbach: J. H. Whitney, Am- 
bassador to Great Britain; Chester Bowles, Ambassador to India; 
John Sherman Cooper, now a Senator, former Ambassador to India; 
John Galbraith, Ambassador to India. The one name I have some 
doubt about is David Bruce. Is he nonprofessional ? 

Senator Jackson. He certainly has had extended experience in the 
Government in foreign affairs. 

Senator Javits. We will not put him on the list. 

There are men whom most Americans regard as having rendered 
eminent service. I don’t, myself, consider that there is any monopoly 
of brains in the Foreign Service. There are other skills, other experi- 
ences, which could equip a man to be a very eminent ambassador. 

I notice we don’t employ our Secretary of State out of the profes- 
sional ranks. Dean Rusk, the boss of all ambassadors, was a president 
of a foundation; Acheson was a lawyer; Dulles was a lawyer. They 
seem to have done pretty well. 

Why should we feel, therefore, that the complete monopoly of 
capability for dealing with a foreign nation is in the hands of the 
professional service and why is it not rather a mark of the freedom 
of initiative on how America conducts its diplomacy that it is not 
tied too strictly to the Foreign Service ? 

Ambassador Briggs. I would ask your indulgence, Senator, in not 
commenting on personalities except to say that a number of those whom 
you have mentioned are personal friends, and most of them are men 
for whom I have the highest personal regard. 

The last mentioned, David Bruce, entered the Foreign Service when 
I did in 1925. I think, however, that what you have said in regard 
to the desirability of nonprofessional appointments in the Foreign 
Service, if said in regard to the armed services, would probably explain 
why I still think that ambassadorial appointments should go to pro- 
fessionals rather than to nonprofessionals. 

Senator Javits. Even in the armed services, Mr. Ambassador, and 
I don’t want to exceed my time, we Reserve officers have not done so 
badly either. When we get in a real jam, the country has turned to 
Reserve officers, even for division commanders. So I don’t think that 
example is necessarily appropriate. 

We are at war. We ail agree with that. At least, certainly in the 
diplomatic field. So, we want to call on the best brains we have, 
whether they are Reserves or professionals. 

I must sav I appreciate everything you have said, reminiscent as it 
may be of Sally Rand. I still think it is highly important that we 
have your informed point of view. 

Mr. Ambassador, I would, personally, like to compliment you on 
your refreshing candor and pay you the highest respect for it. 

Ambassador Briggs. Thank you, sir. 

Senator J ackson. Senator Miller, I believe you have to depart. 

Senator Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ambassador, I, too, want to express my pleasure with your de- 
lightful statement. 

I would like to ask you a few questions. 
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First, let me carry on in the vein that Senator Javits has initiated. 

It seems to me that in the last 20 years, or maybe the last 19 years, 
there has been a substantial shift in our situation in the world. We 
have stepped up foreign trade. We have military assistance programs 
that have been determined to be necessary. We have had foreign aid 
programs. 

Doesn’t this mean that there is bound to be some difference in the 
size and technical requirements of our oversea staffs compared to the 
way it was, let us say. before World War IIj not only in quantity but 
in quality, too ? Would you not agree that exists ? 

Ambassador Briggs. I believe that the number of people required 
to take cognizance of the really important issues are very limited, 
whether it is the Berlin crisis, Cuban crisis or whatever. 

The core of operations in an embassy can be conducted by far fewer 
people than those which we have now, even though our responsibili- 
ties have multiplied in the past 20-plus years, ana we can’t expect to 
operate in 1963 as we did in 1933. 

Senator Miller. I would like to make a comment at this point that 
I would be the first to agree with you that there is excessive staffing 
in many areas, not only in our foreign Embassies but also in some of 
our other agencies, as well. I don’t believe the problem exists only 
in the area you have covered. I trust that you would recognize that, too. 

Ambassador Briggs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Miller. In your statement you made the comment that 
many U.S. agency operations are costly and that without congressional 
insistence, practically no project ever gets finished. How do you 
think there should be congressional insistence ? 

Ambassador Briggs. By the kind of scrutiny which Congress is 
developing and is according to operations. It is my impression that 
the termination of our programs recently in both Israel and Greece 
were brought about by congressional interest and not by eagerness 
on the part of the rehabilitators to call it a day. 

I hope that Congress will continue to be vigilant not only about 
terminating programs, but in regard to getting personnel out after the 
program is over. I discovered that when you terminate a program you 
don’t automatically get rid of the Indians. Some of them may try 
to remain indefinitely, tieing up loose ends, as they explain it to you. 

I think if you look in the Foreign Service list today, you will 
discover that, although the Greek program terminated on June 30 
of last year, numerous aid program personnel are still there. 

Senator Miller. Becoming more specific, do you believe that this 
congressional insistence should be exercised by any particular com- 
mittee or by several committees such as the Government Operations 
Committee, the Foreign Relations Committees and the Appropriations 
Committees ? 

Do you have any suggestion along that line ? 

Ambassador Briggs. I have no view on that, Mr. Senator. I should 
say that would be for determination by the Congress. 

Senator Miller. In your statement, Mr. Ambassador, you said 
there is not much use being captain of the country team unless the 
captain has control of the players which would only be possible if 
there was a State Department cognizant of the problem, and so on. 
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Do you imply from that statement that the State Department pres- 
ently is not cognizant ? 

Ambassador Brioos. As of a year ago when I retired, I think that 
remark was accurate, sir. I hope it is not the case now. 

Senator Miller. I am sure you will continue with your candor 
with this subcommittee. In your statement you pointed out that the 
first requirement is for the President to direct the Secretary of State 
to reestablish his authority. 

Would you not think that perhaps Congress ought to at least co- 
operate, if not take some leadership in this respect ? 

Ambassador Brioos. As I said at the beginning, I welcome the 
partnership of the legislative with the executive without which I 
don’t think we can successfully meet the challenges of today. 

Senator Miller. I thought you were getting at that in your state- 
ment when you pointed out that sometimes with congressional press- 
ing there were conditions imposed on the State Department which 
run counter to your recommenaations. 

It seems to me that it is going to be impossible for the State De- 

E artment to get the job done, which you recommend, if affected mem- 
ers of the Embassy staffs from other agencies can go to their agency 
heads who in turn can go to Congress and get a receptive ear which 
will stymie the whole State Department program. That is what I 
was getting at, and I assume you agree. 

Ambassador Brioos. Yes; I agree entirely. 

Senator Miller. So, we are not above a little criticism ourselves 
in this matter, are we? I am speaking of Congress rather than the 
executive department. 

In vour statement you also said, speaking of an interagency debate 
on a foreign affairs question : 

It should be the State Department and not the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion or the Pentagon or the Department of Agriculture, that makes the final 
decision. 

I would guess that most of us would agree with that statement, but 
isn’t the problem one of determining when it is a foreign affairs ques- 
tion ? Can’t you get into considerable difficulty over interpreting that 
phrase? 

Perhaps an atomic energy question really goes beyond the field of 
foreign affairs. Perhaps it is something tnat should be in the area 
of national events and covers not only one country but maybe the 
entire world. 

In a situation like that, perhaps the Atomic Energy Commission 
should have the power of decision rather than the State Department. 
I would appreciate if you would react to that impression I have. 
Ambassador Brioos. I have not served in Washington since 1947, 
but even then the problem of interlocking interagency committees 
was a very complex one, in which each agency represented — not in- 
frequently asserted — that it had the primary interest in the question 
under discussion, just as you have indicated the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission might during a discussion at the present time. 

My purpose was to underline the fact that some agency has to be 
the top agency in matters that are primarily foreign affairs. We can 
go into a debate whether the question at issue is more foreign affairs 
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than atomio energy, but you certainly have to have somebody straight- 
en it out. 

It was Mr. Lovett, I think, who said he spent most of his time trying 
to unravel snafus of that kind. There is not any easy solution, I 
am sure. But I do believe that the voice of the State Department, 
when the State Department asserts that the issue is primarily foreign 
affairs, should carry more weight in such discussions than it often has 
in the past. 

Senator Miller. Do you think the National Security Council should 
be more active in this area ? 

Ambassador Briggs. That is certainly a mechanism which might 
well enter into an attempt to solve the problem. 

Senator Miller. I have just two brief additional auestions. 

Your point with respect to the transfer of ambassadors and the 
appointment of new ambassadors, to my way of thinking, is ex- 
cellent. 

I am wondering if you could see any merit in having a Deputy 
Ambassador designated in the case of one who will succeed, under nor- 
mal conditions, the present ambassador so that he can go to the 
country and serve for maybe a year before he actually takes over. 

Is there any advantage to setting up a deputy ambassadorship at 
least in some countries for this purpose ? 

Ambassador Briggs. I would foresee difficulties, including person- 
ality clashes. I recognize in the military sphere the relieving general 
arrives at least a few days before the departure of his predecessor 
which must be good and helpful to the new man. That has never been 
done in the State Department, the theory being that you cannot have 
two people in the same country both accredited to the same chief of 
state. 

That objection doesn’t necessarily lie against what you have just 
said since you suggested there be a deputy. But I would envisage 
difficult problems in finding an ambassador designate who would be 
willing to say, I will take over on July 1, 1964, and between now and 
then I will be a deputy. 

Senator Miller. My last question is with respect to the tenure of 
Ambassadors. 

You pointed out that the tenure of foreign ambassadors here is 

? uite long, certainly compared to our tenure in foreign countries. But 
would suggest to you that climate conditions, living conditions in 
Washington, are pretty good compared to the rest of the world and 
certainly infinitely better than some of the conditions under which 
some of our people have to live in the foreign countries. 

I understand that there are some of our people who are supposed 
to stay on board for only 2 years in some countries because of the 
health and climatic conditions. Do you think that this is as it should 
be, or do you think that we are following a policy of too short a tenure 
in these countries where climatic ana living conditions are quite 
difficult ? 

Ambassador Briggs. A parenthetical reference should probably oc- 
;ur in that sentence whicn would except so-called unhealthy posts, 
md we have quite a lot of them now, where service should not extend 
jeyond 2 years, having in mind the health and durability of the officers 
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concerned. I would not have my remarks on the subject of tenure of 
ambassadors interpreted as criticizing that policy. 

On the contrary, I support that policy, as I gather you do, sir. 

Senator Miller. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be feasible to have our staff 
obtain a rundown of those posts where there are these time limitations 
because of climatic conditions. 

Senator Jackson. We can obtain that from the State Department. 

Senator Miller. Then, on the basis of that, have the staff analyze 
the tenure of ambassadors in our embassies in the two groups — the 
one group which has the health and climatic problem — the other group 
being the normal condition problem. 

Senator Jackson. I will ask the staff to do that. 

Senator Miller. I have no further questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Muskie, you are aware that Ambassador 
Briggs was born in Maine ? 

Senator Muskie. I am very much aware of that. I detect in his 
statement more than a hint of Maine bluntness. 

Senator Jackson. Also his Maine humor? 

Senator Muskie. I don’t know. I have had my Maine humor cri- 
ticized so I hesitate to praise it in someone else. 

I would like to say I am delighted to have the Ambassador here. 
I regret that another appointment made it impossible for me to hear 
his statement, but I have read it. 

I, too, like Senator Brewster, whose seat I happen to hold, don’t 
know what Ambassador Briggs’ politics may be and I care less. 

I would like to ask two or three questions that occur to me as I 
read the statement ; then I would like to defer to Senator Pell because 
I would be interested in following that colloquy. I have two or three 
that I would like to ask at this point. It may be that the answer to 
the first question has been discussed already. If it has, fine. 

First of all, I am interested in getting your views, Mr. Ambassador, 
as to who should operate the foreign aid program. The traditional 
diplomatic arm of tne State Department or the AID agency. Do you 
have some views on this question that might be useful to us ? 

Ambassador Briggs. Better men than I have blunted their finger- 
nails on that problem, Senator Muskie. 

If I am correct, the AID agency is now attached to the Department 
of State in a semiautonomous condition. 

Senator Muskie. It has been attached but I am not sure it has been 
integrated. 

Ambassador Briggs. I have never been able to find anyone, although 
I have asked the question as you have on more than one occasion, to 
tell me precisely what semiautonomous means. Abroad, it is less 
ambiguous. There is no question but that the Ambassador must be 
the one in control, and activities should not be undertaken by AID or 
by anyone else which have not had the approval of the Ambassador. 

Where, in Washington, you establish your personnel, is another 
matter, on which I would hesitate to comment. The present tendency 
apparently is to put AID personnel into the State Department so that 
they work at desks with those handling other matters. That might 
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be a good thing in the case of India, with a large AID program, but 
superfluous in tne case of a country with a much smaller AID program. 

Senator Muskie. Is the Ambassador, in fact, the boss with respect to 
the operation of the AID program in a foreign country ? 

Ambassador Brioos. He should be. On paper, he is. In practice, 
he has not always been. 

Senator Muskie. Is he in close touch with the operations of the AID 
program? 

Ambassador Brioos. He should be in very close touch with it, except 
as to details of its operation. I am not implying that the Ambassador 
ought to be a professional kibitzer of all aspects of the program, but 
he certainly ought to know what it is driving at, what it is costing, what 
its impact actually and potentially is on the Government for whose 
relations with the United States tne Ambassador, is responsible. 

I am happy to remark that, in my opinion, most Ambassadors 
take that kind of interest. Certainly, I think they should. 

Senator Muskie. Is there a tendency on the part of the AID people 
to consult the Ambassador or bypass him ? 

Ambassador Brioos. They are required to consult him. They have 
not always done so. But they are under orders to do so. 

Senator Muskie. Is there a line of communication between the 
Ambassador and the AID headquarters here in Washington, or does 
the line of communication go from the Ambassador to State to AID ? 

Ambassador Brioos. The communications to AID go over the sig- 
nature of the AID Director. The Ambassador sees a copy. He usu- 
ally sees it before it is dispatched if it is an important message. 

An AID Director who after consultation with his Ambassador sends 
a message which runs counter to the Ambassador’s views should not, 
in my opinion, remain very long as Director of AID in that country. 

Senator Muskie. It is my impression from what you say that it 
is possible because of the structure for the AID program to operate in 
a country wholly independently of the diplomatic side of the mission 
unless the Ambassador asserts himself. 

Ambassador Brioos. I would agree with that. 

Senator Muskie. That would seem to be true with respect to other 
so-called nondiplomatic functions of the mission. 

I would like to ask a question in another field. 

The State Department is often accused of neglecting national in- 
terests in its eagerness to please foreign countries. This accusation 
is heard a great deal in the political dialogue of this country, as I am 
sure you are aware. It is heard with respect to our trade policies. 
It is said we are too eager to sacrifice interests of domestic industry 
in order to please countries who are imposing demands on us to lower 
our trade barriers. 

As one who has operated in this field on the firing line, I think it 
would be useful to get your reaction to this criticism. 

Ambassador Brioos. An important part of the Ambassador’s respon- 
sibility is to reflect the views of the foreign country. He can be less 
useful in determining whether those views ought to prevail or not 
That is for Washington decision rather than for decision in the field. 

I think I know the atmosphere to which you refer because an 
Ambassador’s effectiveness depends a great deal on the confidence that 
he has among the officials of the foreign government with whom he 
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deals. If they believe that he is understanding of their problems, 
they will be much more forthcoming. 

I think that the legitimate intimacy which an Ambassador seeks to 
establish with foreign officials is often related to the charges that he 
becomes an expatriate. 

Senator Muskie. Is it the view of our Ambassadors that they ought 
at the same time to make perfectly clear to the foreign governments 
with which they deal, American positions relating to American in- 
terests? 

Ambassador Briggs. If the Ambassador does not accomplish that, 
the foreign government in the worst of cases may be living in a fool's 
paradise, because it does not know what the response of the United 
States is going to be to a proposed action by the foreign government. 

Senator Muskie. I suspected that would be your answer, and so I 
would like to ask this question : Does the Ambassador feel that he 
ought from time to time to play the role of a hard bargainer in press- 
ing the American point of view ? 

Ambassador Briggs. I agree, sir. 

Senator Muskie. I would like to pose an actual problem as a hypo- 
thetical case simply to illustrate the point. 

There is a great deal of frustration in the wool industry in this 
country because the present administration has intended ana intends 
to try to negotiate a quota agreement with wool exporting countries. 
The countries involved appear to not desire such negotiations and are 
resisting the proposal. 

There is a feeling in the wool industry that these countries have not 
been made sufficiently aware of the risks to the wool industry that are 
involved, and that our representatives are not bargaining hard enough 
in representing the national interest with the view to impressing these 
countries and getting them to the negotiating table. 

I wonder what you feel is the role of the Ambassador in a situation 
of this kind and whether or not you can suggest some of the problems 
that may be involved in applying such a pressure. 

Ambassador Briggs. Tne role of the Ambassador includes as much 
work trying to reflect in Washington the views of the foreign govern- 
ment as it does making clear to tne foreign government how tne U.S. 
feels. That is admittedly a difficult chore with reference to wool ; your 
choice of that subject stirred memories of the debate I used to have 
when I was the Ambassador to Uruguay in 1947. 

The Ambassador has no more important task than conveying the 
views of his Government. If he fails to represent the U.S. view, he 
has not done his job. 

There is also very important work in this field to be done in Wash- 
ington by the Department of State. I have detected across the years 
a tendency on the part of the Department of State to call in the foreign 
ambassador and give him good news to convey to his government, 
but to instruct the American Ambassador in the field to break the baa 
news to the foreign government. I have had it happen to me time 
and again. It should not be forgotten that in the task of letting the 
foreign government know the position of the United States, the De- 
partment of State should play a primary role. The Secretary of 
State by calling in an ambassador of a foreign government can often 
get across more effectively than our Ambassador in the field just how 
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people in the United States are going to respond to something that 
a foreign government proposes to do — whether the news be good or 
bad in terms of its reception. 

Senator Muskie. You put the finger on the next question I want 
to ask. 

The State Department people assure us in cases of this kind that 
they are pressing our views, pressing our interests, as hard as they 
can. So I am interested in knowing whether or not this assurance 
on the part of the State Department is reflected in your experience 
in dealing with the State Department. 

Do you get this kind of instruction from the State Department? 
Do they really press? 

Ambassador Briggs. I have not found the State Department lack- 
ing in zeal for instructing its ambassadors. My point is that State 
might itself be more forceful in backing up the representations of 
its personnel abroad — especially in matters distasteful to a given 
foreign government. On many occasions I have cabled Washington 
to say please summon the foreign ambassador and put this to nim 
\ just as clearly as you have directed me to put it to his Prime Minister. 
Without that, you get only 50 percent effectiveness in representing 
the American point of view. 

Senator Muskie. One more question, then, on this. 

Do you feel that we are as hard bargainers in our interests as the 
representatives of other governments in their interests? 

Ambassador Briggs. Ii I didn’t, I would take a very pessimistic 
view of the career that I so greatly valued, Senator. I never sub- 
scribed to the notion that what Uncle Sam wins on the battlefield the 
diplomats throw away around the peace conference. This is simply 
not so. 

Senator Muskie. I gathered that would be your judgment from 
reading your statement, but I wanted to get a little more assurance 
on the record. 

That is all the questions I have at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Mundt. I would like to ask one or two additional questions. 

I agree with you, more than with my colleague from New York, 
about the value of using professional people overseas in ambassadorial 
roles. It seems to me a diplomatic servant operates in a goldfish bowl 
atmosphere and that your analogy of military people and diplomatic 
people from the standpoint of using professionally trained personnel 
becomes more and more important. 

I would call to your attention that Reserve officers have rendered 
tremendous service in wartime, and they are selected in the main from 
those who have had experience in other wars and military training. 
They are not just picked from civilians and put in charge of a division. 
I think that is what you are driving at. 

Too frequently in Foreign Service we pick diplomats who have had 
no experience at all and put them in charge of an important mission. 
Am I correct about that ? 

Ambassador Briggs. Too frequently — yes. I would not like how- 
ever to have my remarks imply a lack of esteem for the ability of 
the Reserve officers or what they bring in terms of civilian background 
to their occasional and renewable military duties. 
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My complaint is against the appointment of nonprofessionals as 
diplomatic chiefs of mission. 

Senator Mundt. You make quite a point of the short tenure that our 
ambassadors have. 

What is your feeling about the State Department policy of rotating 
Foreign Service officers as frequently as they do? 

Is that good or is that bad, to put a top limit of normally 3 years of 
service overseas? 

Ambassador Briggs. Leaving aside the question of unhealthy posts, 
where I think a short tour or duty is justified, I think the record 
shows that we leave people too short a time and that we would be 
better served by leaving officers a year or two longer than has been 
the practice, and particularly more senior officers. 

Senator Mundt. You have been in the Foreign Service a long time. 

How did this thing get started? What was the reasoning behind 
those who believe that these changes both at the ambassador level and 
the Foreign Service officer level should be made so frequently ? 

Ambassador Briggs. There are three principal reasons for transfers 
of ambassadors: 

One, the State Department is dissatisfied with performance. It is 
self-evident that if the State Department does not think you are doing 
a good job, that is plenty of reason for moving a man out. 

Two, somebody wants your job; somebody covets it who possesses 
sufficient pol itical horsepower to get it. 

Three, you are wanted for another, often more important job. 

Counting my service before becoming ambassador, 1 had 17 posts in 
37 years, including 3 assignments to the Department of State. I don’t 
regard that as a good way to run a railroad, although it provided an 
extraordinarily stimulating career. I have long been asking, as you 
just did, wouldn’t it be better to leave people for a longer time at a 
post ? I think it would be much better. 

Senator Mundt. I quite agree ; 17 posts in 37 years does violence to 
the growing body of opinion that says that ambassadors and Foreign 
Service officers to be effective should speak the language of the coun- 
try to which assigned. You would have to be a pretty good linguist 
to speak the language of all 17 countries. 

Ambassador Briggs. If I did, I would be. A knowledge of lan- 
guages is important, particularly the major languages of the world, but 
knowing an obscure language is by no means essential for an 
ambassador. 

For instance, if you wanted to find an ambassador who was fluent 
in Cambodian, you might find somebody who was pretty good in that 
but in little else. That is, linguistic ability does not necessarily mean 
general ability. 

Outside of the United States, the knowledge of language is the 
cheapest talent you can buy. 

While I think our Foreign Service officers should certainly speak 
one language fluently in addition to English, and should have other 
languages if they can, linguistic ability can also be overemphasized. 
You should not limit your choice of ambassadors to Korea to those 
who can speak that language, or Czechoslovakia to those who can 
speak Czech. I didn’t know a word of Czech when I went to Prague; 
i discovered most of the people in the foreign office spoke English. 
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The ones who didn’t spoke German or French. A knowledge of Czech 
was by no means essential. 

In Greece, the Foreign Minister was extremely fluent in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Knowing modem Greek would have 
been a great personal satisfaction to me and would have multiplied 
my pleasure outside the capital, but even outside Athens you can’t be 
in a village for more than 5 minutes before a Greek- American member 
of the American Legion turns up and offers to interpret for you. 

I admire the ability to learn foreign languages but don’t think they 
are quite so important as your question implied. 

Senator Mundt. How does your country team reportorial system 
operate? Do the commercial attaches report to the Department of 
Commerce and the military attaches to the Pentagon and the Voice 
of America people report directly to their counterparts here, or do 
all communications from the country team area go across the desk 
of the Ambassador ? 

Ambassador Briggs. In my Embassy, they all went across my 
desk. 

Senator Mundt. Is that standing operating procedure? Is that 
according to the rule book or is it the result of tne personality of the 
Ambassador? 

Ambassador Briggs. It was my impression that is something that 
the Ambassador can insist upon but it is not the operating procedure 
at all embassies. 

Possibly members of the staff of this subcommittee who have re- 
cently investigated country team functions would have a better an- 
swer than I, Senator Mundt. 

Senator Mundt. I was trying to figure out how the President and 
the Secretary of State could avoid receiving a confusion of counsel 
from the same area. Unless it is across the Ambassador’s desk, it is 
quite possible, it seems to me, when it gets to the top decisionmaking 
aesk in Wasington it is pretty hard for him to know which story to 
believe. 

Ambassador Briggs. That has been one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of operating our foreign affairs, the number of voices all snout- 
ing in Washington. I have supported the right of members of my 
staff who represented other agencies to say what they liked to their 
parent agencies, provided I was kept informed. My colleagues knew 
that if I didn’t approve and if after discussion they still insisted on 
sending a message with which I did not agree, that I would send a 
simultaneous message to State, outlining my views in no uncertain 
terms. 

Whether that is general practice, I do not know. 

Senator Mundt. It seems to me to be a very good practice. I would 
not want to shut off the right of some brilliant and dedicated asso- 
ciate on the country team level who tells the truth as he sees it. Un- 
less the Ambassador knows that and has tried to point out his views, 
I think we get confusion. I am afraid we do sometimes. I have 
no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Pell has served in the Foreign Service 
and I am sure he will have some further interesting questions. 

Senator Pell. Going back to Czechoslovakia where I had the privi- 
lege of being vice consul shortly before your arrival, I recall, with 
only three people, we constituted a consulate general where we per- 
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formed all consular functions except the issuing of immigrant visas. 
At the same time, the Embassy haa a considerably larger staff, as you 
pointed out. 

What way can we achieve a cutdown in total personnel in desirable 
posts? 

Ambassador Briggs. It should be done, Senator Pell, post by post, 
rather than through any horizontal cut. 

The conditions in which the Foreign Service operates are so ex- 
traordinarily diverse that what may be essential in British Guiana, 
for example, may have no validity whatever in Montreal. 

Senator P'ell. You may have followed the discussion concerning a 
projected National Academy of Foreign Affairs. I was wondermg 
what your views were with regard to it. 

Ambassador Briggs. Are you referring to the so-called West Point 
for diplomats or to the proposed high-level postgraduate academy 
along the lines of the National War College? 

Senator Pell. I am referring to the more refined and later version, 
the high-level version. 

Ambassador Briggs. I think that anything which stimulates osmosis 
between our academic circles and the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service is good. This view is modified by the belief that the 
best training of all is on-the-job training, and that we should not get 
into a position where our best middle grade and senior officers spend 
all their time racing around doing more studying and getting more 
theoretical, as opposed to practical, training. If we are going to 
have a National Academy on a graduate level for foreign affairs,, the 
least costly proposal (although conceivably not the most popular with 
the Pentagon) would be for the State Department to take over Fort 
McNair and convert the present National War College into the pur- 
poses described in the Herter recommendations. That would cost 
infinitely less than building a new one. 

Senator Pell. You are not worried at the thought of the Govern- 
ment running a high-level intellectual academy? 

Ambassador Briggs. That doesn’t bother me in theory, Senator 
Pell. Perhaps it should. It certainly merits careful study. May I 
refer in that connection to my recent article on the Herter report in 
the Foreign Service Journal. 

Senator Pell. Going back to another point in your own statement 
what will be the length of time it will take to unscramble the ome- 
let of “Wristonization” and put round pegs back in round holes? 

Ambassador Briggs. I wish I knew. 

Senator Pell. Another point in connection with our diplomats 
getting around and about in the countries where they are accredited. 
I have also been a little horrified at the so-called golden ghettos or 
Government housing compounds or units that are created where we 
put our people, as in Bonn or Florences where the most lovely living 
in the world exists and we insist on building housing for our people. 

What could be done to slow down the foreign building office, who 
seek .to take our people, who should be scattered around in the com- 
munity, and pop them all together into an enormous mass where they 
see only each other? 

Ambassador Briggs. This is a heritage from the war and specially 
from the military, who, for reasons that have little relevance to the 
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Foreign Service, believe that their personnel must be kept together. 
I have never believed that living in a compound and enjoying the PX 
way of life is useful in the Foreign Service, and I would much prefer 
to see embassy personnel living outside compounds, again with ex- 
ceptions relating to specific areas where it may be useful for security 
or health or other reasons to bring them together. 

But in the Western European community, it seems superfluous to 
establish embassy enclaves, much less to maintain them almost 20 years 
after the war is over. 

Senator Pell. How do you see this processing changed and getting 
the diplomats back into the communities in the areas where there is 
decent living? 

Ambassador Brioos. I have not followed the debate on the foreign 
building offices’ appropriations, so I don’t know how it is going. I 
would sympathize with efforts to distribute people around rather than 
to concentrate them. 

Senator Pell. What would be your views of the idea of encouraging 
Foreign Service people to take a year or two off, leave without pay, 3 
jobs could be found for them in the United States, and then return- 
ing them, refreshed and reinvigorated into the Foreign Service, thus 
keeping them more in touch with the American community? 

At tne moment, as you know, if an officer tries to do that, it is held 
against him. Shouldn’t there be an Executive order that Foreign 
Service officers are encouraged to take leaves of absence without pay? 

Ambassador Brioos. Anything which would increase the flexibility 
of personnel administration, I would favor, Senator Pell. I also 
agree that some individuals might benefit from pursuing an advanced 
degree. 

Senator Pell. I think of it more in terms of perhaps finding a job 
in a business or goingto a farm and then coming back. 

Ambassador Brioos. I think the greater the flexibility which the 
Department of State has in regard to handling of its personnel, the 
better would be our personnel administration. 

Senator Pell. What would be your views of the idea that counselors 
of embassies for economic affairs should also be the Directors of AID 
mission ? This is a practice that exists in a few embassies. It is a 
practice that was strongly recommended by some of us who went on a 
trip around the world a year ago but is not a practice that seems to be 
being followed. 

Ambassador Briggs. I favor the practice, and insisted at my last 
two posts that the head of my economic section be simultaneously the 
head of the AID mission. 

To make that work, however, the man in question has got to be a 
first-rate officer to begin with, and, secondly, he must have competent 
deputies on both the economics side and the AID mission side to handle 
the mechanics of each. 

I found that it worked very well indeed in Brazil, and less well but 
still reasonably satisfactorily in Greece. 

The problem is finding your men. I would be just as happy to take 
an AID official and make him the economic counselor as to use a For- 
eign Service officer. To repeat, I think the proposition that your 
AID and your No. 1 economic man should be identical, is sound. 
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Senator Pell. It would also help in those areas where we hope to 
phase out our AID operations. Tne problem of tying up the strings 
would be handled more easily ? 

Ambassador Briggs. Yes. 

Senator Pell. In connection with your thoughts concerning the 
ambassador’s supervision over embassies, and without getting into 
any classified area, I was struck by your thought that all communica- 
tions went over your desk. That is fine when you have control of the 
communication system. But does that apply or do you think a direc- 
tive should be issued that would apply to all Government agencies to 
the effect that all communications should be made available to the 
chief of mission ? 

Ambassador Briggs. I think there might be exceptions in the classi- 
fied area, Senator. In the area of general operations, I would cer- 
tainly welcome a single communications system, operated under the 
aeg is of the Department of State, in which all messages reaching 
Washington would carry the signature of the Ambassador whether or 
not he personally saw each one; just as all messages to the field from 
the Department of State carry the signature of the Secretary of State. 

Senator Pell. Returning to the question of combining the economic 
chief with the counselor for economic affairs, would you think the 
same argument should apply as well to combining the role of the mili- 
tary attache or senior defense attache as MAAG chief ? 

Ambassador Briggs. That is not so clear because the responsibility of 
the MAAG chief is also to the government with which he is working. 
He is not a member of the embassy staff. He works directly with the 
foreign government in matters of training, matters of war plans, 
matters of the utilization of U.S. equipment. Those are three fields 
that are of interest to the ambassador only to the extent that he con- 
vinces himself that the work is being well done. I would see a certain 
awkwardness in making your MAAG chief likewise Defense Depart- 
ment attache. 


Senator Pell. Do you see a danger if ambassadors are left too long 
in positions in that, human nature being what it is, the ambassadors 
can very well put an increased emphasis on interpreting their host’s 
country view to their own ? As Walter Hines Page did when he would • 
present a message for Mr. Wilson and then advise the British Govern- 
ment how to cope with it? 

Ambassador Briggs. I seem to recall he did that without having 
spent much time in London. 

Senator Pell. Don’t you think, though, this would be a danger if 
you left an ambassador in a post for 6 or 8 years? 

Ambassador Briggs. I think it is a tendency about which both am- 
bassadors and the Department of State should be alert. 

Senator Pell. Finally, one point of difference in your testimony 
which I would have is this question, this thought that the vast majority 
of ambassadors should be career ambassadors. 

I think veiy often a political ambassador who will sacrifice his 
career for an issue or who is expendable can be used. I have seen it 
from both sides. My father, when he passed diplomatic examinations, 
got out and was a politician and then became a political appointee, 
later to lose his job over a matter of principle. 
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It would seem to me that the point here is to secure the right politi- 
cal ambassadors. In that way, I find myself in agreement with Senator 
Javits. If you get political ambassadors who are politicians, whose 
past has been spent m dealing with men and following the old diplo- 
matic adage of letting the other man have your way, then you probably 
have a fairly good ambassador. 

I agree that the extremes in political ambassadors are marked and 
the bad political ambassador is worse than the career ambassador. 

I wonaer, too, whether a really good political ambassador can’t do 
more than a career ambassador. 

Ambassador Briggs. I would be reluctant to confess agreement 
after all the years I spent as a professional, Senator Pell. I would 
hope that as time passes, a larger and larger proportion of ambassadors 
may continue to be drawn from the service, because experience has 
indicated that the best results are obtained thereby. 

Senator Pell. Don’t you think it is a pretty healthy tendency now 
where pretty close to 70 percent of our ambassadors are drawn from 
the service and actually the so-called desirable Western European posts 
are drawn by the career men and the political ambassadors are more 
often going to Africa and other more exotic spots of that sort ? 

Ambassador Briggs. I would not wish to adversely criticize the 
performance of some of our nonprofessional Ambassadors here and 
there across the years. But I still think professionals can do a better 
job. They should, if training means anything. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Senator Muskie. May I ask one question bearing upon that? 

Is there a financial problem for career Ambassadors? Is it a dif- 
ferent order of magnitude than that which faces some of these political 
Ambassadors? 

Ambassador Briggs. I am not quite sure I understand the point of 
the question. 

Senator Muskie. I am concerned about the financial problem that 
faces all Ambassadors and wonder whether or not it is a greater prob- 
lem for the career Ambassador than it is likely to be for political 
Ambassadors who are chosen sometimes because of the financial means. 

Ambassador Briggs. I am well aware of the fact that some posts 
until quite recently have been impossible except for people of private 
wealth, regardless of whether they came from the career or were non- 
professionals. 

I have purposely kept off the question of State Department funds 
because I haven’t followed what has been occurring in the year since 
I retired. 

I think it is accurate to say that the State Department has been 
starved for funds more years than not, and that to require a man to 
pay out of such limited private resources as he may have in order 
to finance the essential aspects of the Government job is deplorable. 
The State Department should vigorously seek to obtain enough funds 
so that will not be necessary. 

My own experience with Members of the Congress is that they are 
sympathetic to that problem and frequently have said why doesn’t the 
State Department tell us what it needs? I hope the State Depart- 
ment has in the current year, but I don’t think it always has in the past 

Senator Pell. Let me ask the question in this way : Let us assume 
that we adopt as a national policy the objective of filling all ambas- 
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sadorial spots with career people; in order to do that it would be 
necessary to do something about this financial problem before you 
could fully implement that objective. 

Ambassador Briggs. Yes, although the improvements in the years 
with which I have been familiar with the Foreign Service in the direc- 
tion of having it pay its own way have been very great and very 
gratifying. I don’t think we have reached the point yet at which I 
would say the Foreign Service is adequately underwritten. * I should 
note that the tendency is in that direction. 

Senator Jackson. I had some questions, Mr. Ambassador, but they 
have been well covered by my colleagues. 

I know 1 speak for all the members of the committee in expressing 
to you our deep appreciation for your most helpful and good counsel. 
All of this has been presented in a very refreshing way. 

Thank you very much. 

Ambassador Briggs. Thank you, Senator Jackson. It has been a 
privilege to meet with you. 

(Whereupon, at 12 :15 p.m., the hearing adjourned.) 

“LETS SHOOT THE PICCOLO PLAYER”* 

By Ellis O. Briggs 

(From Foreign Service Journal, vol. 40, No. 3, March 1963, Washington, D.C.) 

Dear Mr. Herteb : A recent blizzard deposited on my frozen lawn a copy of 
“Personnel for the New Diplomacy” which I have since thawed out a page at a 
time, with mounting dismay. 

The sponsoring committee appears to have proceeded on the assumption that 
better diplomacy is automatically bigger diplomacy, and that whatever ails 
the conduct of our foreign relations can be cured by multiplying participants. 

An inquiry of American Ambassadors would overwhelmingly support the 
contrary proposition that most of our hundred diplomatic missions abroad could 
perform twice as effectively with half the people now infesting their premises. 
Large areas of the State Department itself are equally overstuffed, overstaffed, 
and overstymied. 

Furthermore, the committee would deliver the operation of our diplomatic 
establishment into the hands of the personnel planners, who would multiply 
like tadpoles in an April pond. In fact those experts, managers, professors, 
and administrators might soon constitute the “personnel for the new diplomacy” — 
in the words of your title — without necessarily counting among them a single 
experienced diplomat. 

Whereas it now takes countless clearances and months of time for the already 
proliferated bureaucrats to move one vice consul from the Azores to Caracas, 
adoption of the committee's management proposals might make it impossible in 
future to move anybody anywhere, without first collecting written assencs 
stretching all the w r ay from the conception of the candidate to the placement 
potential of his grandchild. 

Besides which, everybody else would probably be so busy playing at career 
development that few people would have time for the substantive tasks of foreign 
relations. 

Again, the committee would perpetuate the propaganda and handout agencies 
by creating a “family of services” (that is, three foreign services instead of one), 
in order to accommodate the tribesmen of the U.S. Information Agency and the 
Agency for International Development. With all hospitality toward these sister 
establishments, would not a sounder objective be to whittle down USIA and 
eventually to eliminate AID? 

The committee would also exterminate the Foreign Service Institute, a modest 
and relatively * inexpensive establishment with genuine accomplishments in 


• (Being observations by an old hand about new diplomacy.) 
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language study and orientation, but would replace it with a colossal post- 
graduate supermarket, manned by Ph. D.’s recruited all the way from Calais, 
Maine, to Los Angeles. The theory would apparently be that if enough superior 
Intellects can be collected under one roof, it ought to be possible for them to 
devise a contraption into one end of which can be fed the Ingredients of di- 
plomacy, while from a hopper on the other side of the campus the eager-beaver 
initiates will harvest solutions to the problems of foreign affairs. Each solution 
will tidily be wrapped in sterilized cellophane, and each will be marked “Do not 
open until G (forgeewhlz) day.” 

The flaw in that reasoning is that foreign relations can never be poured into 
a mold, or set forth in a formula. Essentially, in the nature of human affairs, 
the conduct of foreign relations is an imprecise business. Thus, In a real life 
G-day, the prize exhibit of the policy planners would probably be ruined — ruined 
not by Soviet Russia or by Red China, nor by tittle-brained neutrals, nor by 
stalwart partners in NATO (the responses of each would have been so carefully 
tabulated). The prize plan would be ruined by Lichtenstein, suddenly refusing 
to keep score except in the metric system. 

Granted that increased osmosis ought to be encouraged among the meta- 
physicians of the State Department, of our colleges and universities, and of our 
great private foundations, would it not be more practical and infinitely less 
costly to adapt the existing National War College to the purposes of the proposed 
“National Affairs College at the Graduate Level?” By substituting State De- 
partment management for Pentagon management, the new emporium could 
quickly open for business. 

Instead, the committee prefers to expropriate Its own District of Columbia 
real estate and thereon to build a “temple of the new diplomacy,” with crenelated 
turrets, tesselated corridors, and hot-and-cold running acolytes. 

Nevertheless, some specific suggestions in the report are excellent: 

The committee Is sagaciously unimpressed by the demands of other agencies 
(except USIA and AID) to establish their own separate foreign services. 

The position of permanent Under Secretary, outlined by Messrs. Rowe and 
Allen, would be welcome. 

The proposal to establish an undergraduate “West Point for diplomats” Is 
wisely rejected. 

These and many other points bearing on foreign affairs are examined sym- 
pathetically, and with candor and erudition. Moreover, the committee had gen- 
erated none of the poisonous fumes that debilitated a comparable undertaking 
nearly a decade ago. The recommendations In the report, merit study and de- 
bate, if not Implementation. 

But to the extent that the committee endorses still another reorganization In 
depth (when our foreign affairs establishment has yet to -recover from the ef- 
fects of the last reorganization), or espouses the doctrine that “anything you 
can do two can do better,” petulant veterans are bound to question the validity 
of the revelation. They may even wonder, in their inert way, how the 60 -ealled 
new diplomacy is really likely to differ — or should Indeed really differ — from all 
previous experience in diplomacy. 

History, that is to say, has rarely paid an exhorbitant price for the pelt of the 
eager beaver. 

Respectfully yours, 


Hanover, N.H. 


J. Sediment Peachpit, 
Once on American Vice Consul. 


WASTE IN THE WORLD OF DIPLOMACY 
The Game of Musical Chairs Impairs Our Ambassadors* Effectiveness 

By Ellis O. Briggs 

(From Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 2, 1963) 

Having survived seven ambassadorships in 15 years, with corresponding wear 
on liver, luggage, and loved ones, I am prepared to testify that, although snob 
abbreviated tours of duty at each post constitute a stimulating career for the in- 
dividual, they emphatically do not produce an efficient diplomatic service. 
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The most important aa well as the easiest way to improve the conduct of for- 
eign affairs would be to leave each ambassador at his post long enough for 
him to become fully effective. That means 5 or 6 or more years at a post 
instead of 1 or 2 as at present Ibe President has the constitutional right to 
shuffle diplomatic representatives around; successive Chief Executives, often 
egged on by the politicians, have succumbed to the temptation to play musical 
chairs with their envoys, regardless of the effect on the furniture. 

Take our recent representation in Brazil, for example. I was sent to Rio de 
Janeiro after only 1 year in Peru — an important country that was not flattered 
by being used as a railway station for an Itinerant American representative. I 
dedicated myself to Portuguese and began traveling within Brazil. 

In due course I visited each of Brazil’s 22 states and the governors thereof, 
plus innumerable mayors, legislators, generals, bishops, consuls, and even a 
couple of cardinals. Wherever I wait Brazilians inveighed against the rapid 
turnover In American representation. Oldtlmers remembered Edwin Morgan, 
who served from 1912 to 1938 (by far the longest tour of duty ever recorded in 
the American diplomatic service), and they spoke warmly of the 7 years of 
Jefferson Caffery. But the rest of my predecessors were a blur of envoys who 
scarcely had time to meet the Brazilian Cabinet before they were gone like 
carnival confetti, leaving as little impression. 

Braz i l i a n acquaintances said politely that they hoped I might be around some- 
what longer. I answered, by then in pretty good Portuguese, that I hoped so 
too. And after 2 years in Brazil I sailed north for a few weeks of vacation. 

In Washington, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles volunteered that no 
change in American representation was contemplated by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, which still had more than 2 years to run. I returned to my post, where 
shortly I had a letter from Mr. Dulles. 

The net of his communication was that my successor as Ambassador to Brazil 
would be Clare Boothe Luce. She would probably be arriving in Rio the follow- 
ing April (1969). It was then February, and the inevitable White House leak 
occurred almost immediately. Once the report becomes current that an envoy 
is being replaced, his local position is undermined, and his usefulness diminishes. 
No longer can he speak with the authority of his Qovemment behind him. Thus 
the effectiveness of our representation is impaired for some months every time 
a transfer Is scheduled. 

As historians and a few Senators may recall, Mrs. Luce never did get to Rio 
de Janeiro as American Ambassador. After stormy debate in the Senate she 
was confirmed by a comfortable margin, but then she threw a horse at her prin- 
cipal senatorial inquisitor. In the ensuing uproar she resigned. 

Secretary Herter, who by then had replaced the ailing John Foster Dulles, 
plucked from Bogota the able and experienced Jack Cabot, who had been in 
Colombia for 2 years, and sent him to Brazil. Cabot was in turn succeeded 2 
years later by Lincoln Gordon, the 10th American representative appointed to 
Brazil in the 17 years since World War II ended. 

By moving our Ambassadors around every year or two in this way we not only 
fritter away their talents but we give other governments the impression that 
we lack serious or consistent purpose. 

Our behavior toward Chile further illustrates what our friends can regard 
only as frivolous representational activity. In 1966 we sent Cecil Lyon to 
Santiago — a popular choice, for the Lyons had been in Chile as junior members 
of the staff of the well-remembered Norman Armour. Cecil and his wife had 
scores of Chilean friends who rejoiced at his assignment and hoped for long 
years for the couple in the shadow of Aconcagua. 

I first knew of their transfer when my Chilean colleague in Rio de Janeiro 
telephoned me in distress. “What terrible thing has Cecil done?” the ambassador 
asked. “Your Government is sending him to France, demoted to be counselor.” 

The story as I bad it later from Washington was that the Incumbent deputy 
in our Paris Embassy could no longer survive the inescapable expenses of the 
post and had made a urgent plea to be moved before he became bankrupt. The 
State Department, searching for a replacement, propositioned Lyon, assuring 
him that if he would step down and take the No. 2 spot in Paris he would be 
reappointed Ambassador as soon as a suitable opening occurred. 

To the Chileans this transfer was a double irritation. First we removed an 
effective and popular representative, just as he was getting started and, second, 
we created the impression that we considered the deputy position in France 
more Important than the ambassadorial grade in Chile. The Lyon transfer 
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supported the contention of our Latin American critics that we recard the 
Southern Hemisphere as a second-class area. 

And in the meantime the new Kennedy administration in 1961 kicked the Chil- 
eans on the same bruised shin by appointing Bob Woodward to Santiago as 
Ambassador and then transferring him to the post of Assistant Secretary of State 
only 4 weeks after his arrival in Chile. 

It takes at least 1 year in a new country for even the most c&lige&t and 
experienced professional to dominate the immensely complicated job of modern 
ambassador. Performance results from confidence in the character, intentions 
and ability of the new American envoy, and confidence cannot be achieved with- 
out developing personal relationships with the key foreign officials concerned: 
President, Prime Minister, industrialist, monarch, labor leader, prelate — who- 
ever the leaders of the country may be. Even the smallest country has a com- 
plete set of officials, both national and local, whom the new foreign representative 
must meet and know. 

Several years ago in a European capital I had occasion to remark on the 
activities of my Soviet colleague, who was throwing his weight around and 
apparently getting away with it The Russian representative was neither pre- 
possessing nor personally attractive. On the contrary. A ridge of fat bulged 
over the back of his collar, and his eyes — shiny as moist currants — were set dose 
together. He was a noisy and untidy eater. The ambassador was not, but for 
other reasons, a popular table companion among the ladies of the capital 

And yet in some raffish, unlaundered way the Soviet representative seemed to 
have an influence that bore little or no relation to his behavior. I asked a fellow 
ambassador how he accounted for this. 

“Our Yuri,” explained my friend, “may not be smart but he has been 
here so long that automatically he does not make mistakes. He knows this 
country, and he knows the people in it Under the table Comrade Yuri may 
pinch the wife of the Minister of Poets and Telegraphs, but you will notice he 
does not pinch the wife of the Minister of National Defense. In diplomacy there 
is no substitute for experience.” 

Experience takes time. There is no substitute for time at a post, a circum- 
stance which is of course well known within the operating areas of the Depart- 
ment of State — the geographic bureaus where nine-tenths of the substantive work 
in foreign affairs is accomplished In Washington. 

It is equally well known in foreign chanceries, which find it excessively 
tedious to break in new American envoys and then to have each one — on the 
verge of reaching useful performance — packed off to his next assignment. 

Since the American Foreign Service was reorganized in 1924 under the 
Rogers Act only a small scattering of envoys have served long enough to be 
truly at home in the countries of their assignment Joe Grew In Tokyo, his 
contemporary Nelson Johnson in China, Hugh Wilson and his successor Leland 
Harrison in Switzerland, plus such men as Myron Herrick in Paris, Claude 
Bowers in Chile, and Lincoln MacVeagh in Greece, all remained long enough to 
have an intelligible impact on their respective environments. 

But among the literally hundreds of American representatives who have gone 
abroad in the past 38 years those mentioned above — each of whom served a 
decade or more at his post — are in almost microscopic proportion to the short- 
order cooks (and flreless cookers), many of whom never stayed In their diplo- 
matic kitchens long enough to identify the ingredients of foreign affairs, let alone 
cook anything worthy of record. And some, like the luckless Woodward in San- 
tiago in 1961, have not been permitted to remain long enough to light the stove. 

American Presidents ought to be reminded of the importance of time at a 
post by contemplating the foreign diplomatic corps in Washington, where coun- 
try after country facilitates its operations and multiplies its influence by leaving 
its representatives beside the Potomac long enough to join the Metropolitan Club 
and post a modest golf handicap at Chevy Chase, and sometimes even long 
enough to learn how the American Government operates and who can be helpful 
to a foreign envoy. 

OLD HANDS IN WASHINGTON 

There are, for example, 16 foreign ambassadors who have been in Washing- 
ton for 5 years or more. The dean of the corps has been there for nearly 20 
years. His Peruvian colleague, who is the next-ranking envoy, has been in our 
Capital since 1949; he has witnessed the swearing-in at the State Department of 
no fewer than six American Ajnbassadors to Peru. 
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1 In contrast, since the recent departure of Llewellyn Thompson from Moscow, 
not a single American ambassador in the entire world has been at his post for as 
long as 5 years. Only one has been in his country of assignment for as long as 
[ 4 years. The average tenure of the 56 professionals serving as ambassadors on 

June 30, 1962, was just over 17 months. 

That is to say, American diplomats have always been uprooted and trans- 
i planted, and replanted and uprooted again, more rapidly by far than the 

representatives of any other country. 

This never-ending shuffling of American representatives (and equally of senior 
1 Foreign Service personnel assigned as deputy chiefs of missions or as ministers 
1 and counselors) is a frivolous and wasteful misuse of trained manpower, 
i Assuredly there are factors other than longevity that contribute to the success 
* or failure of an American diplomatic mission. Knowledge of a foreign coun- 

i try’s history, its culture and (sometimes) its language may be important. A flair 

for inconspicuous operations is nearly always useful. Since they now travel 
abroad at the rate of several hundred per year, a deft hand at the care and 
i feeding of Congressmen is becoming essential. So is ambassadorial fortitude to 
t ride herd on the great American double-breasted do-gooder, as well as on the 
i multifarious and persistent retainers of agencies other than the Department of 
State with which every American embassy is now afflicted. 

All these and many other ingredients are relevant to diplomatic performance, 
but not all of them taken together can equal in importance the experience gained 
\ at a post, which comes only from having lived and worked there. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 17, 1903 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Security 

Staffing and Operations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, D.O. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman 


of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Jackson, Pell, and Mundt, 


Staff members present: Dorothy Fosdick, staff director; Robert W. 
Tufts, chief consultant; Richard S. Page, research assistant; Judith J. 
Spahr, chief clerk; and Laurel A. Engberg, minority consultant. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 

Senator Jackson. The committee will be in order. 

This morning our subcommittee continues its hearings on the role 
of ambassadors and the missions they head in the conduct of our rela- 
tions with other countries. 

At our hearing last week we heard from the Honorable Ellis O. 
Briggs, career ambassador, retired. Our witness this morning is the 
Honorable H. Freeman Matthews who also speaks to us with the 
authority of almost 40 years of outstanding performance in the For- 
eign Service. 

I believe you served actually 40 years, sir ? 

Ambassador Matthews. Practically. A few months short. 

Senator Jackson. We will make it 40. Ambassador Matthews has 
combined notable service at the top level of the State Department with 
distinguished work abroad. He was Director of the Office of Euro- 


pean Affairs, 1943-47, and Deputy Under Secretary of State, 1950-53. 
He served as Ambassador in three key European posts — Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and Austria. He was honored by appointment as career 
ambassador in the Foreign Service and retired just last year. 

With this background. Ambassador Matthews you are admirably 
qualified to discuss the role and problems of U.S. ambassadors ana 
U.S. missions abroad and relations between Washington, D.C., and 
the field. 

We are deeply privileged to have you with us today. You may 
now proceed with your testimony. 


52-721 0—05 16 
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STATEMENT OF H. F REEMA N MATTHEWS, CAREER AMBASSADOR, 

RETIRED 


Ambassador Matthews. I greatly appreciate the privilege of ap- 
pearing before this subcommittee. The subject of vour study — -na- 
tional security staffing and operations — is certainly one of high 
importance. For without the most effective methods, procedures, and 
brainpower devoted to the determination of the wisest practicable 
policies affecting our vital security in this imperfect world, and in 
implementing them once determined, all our national objectives could 
be put in grave jeopardy. 

I read with much interest and admiration your study of January 
1963, on “Basic Issues.” It seems to me that you have outlined in 
lucid form the dilemmas with which our country and Government 
are faced in this complex and rapidly changing era and have scrupu- 
lously resisted the temptation to come up with facile or dogmatic 
answers to problems where in truth such easy answers do not exist. 
The substance of national security policies with their wide and often 
unf oreseen ramifications throughout our country and the world usually 

? ermits no white and black answers to dilemmas that are largely gray. 

n this age we seldom can say this decision is right and that is wrong: 
often it is which is the lesser of two evils. This seems equally true of 
the basic issues of staffing and operations. As Professor Neustadt so 
aptly put it to you : “This is a vast field and a very complex one, where 
troubles are hard to track down and ‘solutions’ come harder still”; 
and he added later that “methods and procedures at their best cannot 
abolish the deep difficulties of perception, of analysis, of judgment, of 
persuasion which confront our policymakers now and in the future.” 
I have also read the hearings before your subcommittee in March 
and found them interesting and enlightening, particularly the views of 
Under Secretary Harriman and Professor Neustadt, where the subject 
matter is more within my ken than the field of General Norstad. 

In your invitation to be present here, Senator Jackson, you made 
specific reference to chapter 4 of your study — “The Ambassador and 
tne Country Team” — presumably because my 40 years of Foreign 
Service included some experience with this relatively modem mech- 
anism. I might begin by referring to Mr. Harriman’s important 
statement that “good organizational machinery can never substitute 
for good people” and express my emphatic endorsement, both as a for- 
mer Ambassador, and former occupant of Mr. Harriman’s present 
busy and un-air-conditioned seat. I was fortunate in my last two 
ambassadorial posts — the Netherlands and Austria — to have sensible 
and cooperative associates on the country team ; at my earlier post — 
Sweden — in the late forties the team concept had not been developed, 
though I had no difficulties in my various staff conferences. 

If i might interject here to say one member of my country team is 

E resent in the room today, in the person of Col. George Sloan, and I 
ope he won’t call me a liar. 

Senator Jackson. We are delighted that Colonel Sloan could be here 
at this hearing because he has spoken so highly of the country team 
operations in Austria when he was there. 

Ambassador Matthews. During my 5 years at Vienna, I met every 
Monday and Friday at 9:15 with my deputy chief of mission, my 
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political and economic counselors, the administrative officer, the Air 
and Army Attaches, the CIA representative, the USAI representative, 
and the consul in charge. If the top man was unable to attend his 
next in line acted as substitute. Since all Marshall plan aid in our 
highly successfuly Austrian program had terminated prior to my ar- 
rival I had been designated ICA representative for the period of final 
liquidation of our responsibilities so there was no special representa- 
tive of that agency. I would open the meeting sometimes with a 
reference to any important general development m the outside world 
which might or might not directly affect our relations with Aus- 
tria; sometimes by drawing attention to some internal Austrian de- 
velopment with a political, economic, administrative, military, or 
public affairs bearing on our work and open discussion about it. Some- 
times we would start with discussion of a specific problem on which 
the Embassy was working in the light of instructions or queries from 
Washington received since our last meeting; sometimes we would deal 
with the program or purposes of a forthcoming visiting group or in- 
dividuals. I made it clear anyone’s views or suggestions were wel- 
come whether or not he was directly concerned. Then I would go 
around the circle and ask each member whether he had anything to 
raise or tell us about in his special fiejd. 

The meetings usually lasted from 15 to 45 minutes. We kept them 
informal and relaxed. I believe they were valued by all those par- 
ticipating ; that they made for understanding of each other’s problems 
and the broader picture and above all made for a sense of cohesion and 
association as part of the Embassy in working for our national in- 
terest. The discussions sometimes were stimulating, occasionally dull. 
Sometimes there were marked differences of viewpoint but never 
acrimony. Should I be away from Vienna or unable to attend, the 
meetings were presided over by my deputy chief of mission. They 
were never canceled. 

In addition on Wednesday, I held at 10:30 a meeting of somewhat 
similar nature attended by all of the country team but with an addi- 
tional 20 or so members of the Embassy staff and representatives of 
other agencies. Each one present regardless of rank was given the 
opportunity to report or to raise a question. The Wednesday meetings 
usually lasted about 45 minutes. I think they were an important 
factor making for high morale. 

In his recent testimony Mr. Harriman said he believes our Ambassa- 
dors today : 

Have more Important functions than ever. The relationships which he builds 
with other governments and the manner in which he carries out instructions, 
can play a vital role in the development of our relations with the country to 
which he is accredited. 

I agree with this view. 

ft should never be forgotten that historically and currently the Am- 
bassador is the personal representative of the President with all this 
means. It is fortunate, therefore, that the authority of the Ambas- 
sador in the field has been strengthened in recent years. President 
Kennedy’s letter of May 27, 1961, quoted in your “Basic Issues” study, 
gave us all necessary authority and powers. 

I have the impression that the country team concept, as far as the 
field is concerned is functioning with increasing effectiveness. If an 
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Ambassador cannot make it work, there must be either some weakness 
in his leadership, his judgment, or his personality ; or else he must 
have extraordinarily difficult teammates. In the latter case, he now 
has authority to insist on personnel changes though this extreme step 
is used but infrequently ana with restraint. 

As to the functioning of the country team concept at the Washing- 
ton end, the problem is much more difficult ana complex as your 
“Basic Issues' 5 paper spells out. I do not believe it works too 
smoothly, but I am not too familiar with the current situation and 
have no solution or recommendation to suggest. Previous testimony, 
particularly that of Professor Neustadt, seems to have brought out 
the nature of the Washington difficulties. But a good “generalist” 
Ambassador should make it work in the field. 

Your study has drawn attention to the question of overreporting 
from the field and the “astronomical proportions” reached in ex- 
change of messages with Washington. I share your view that the 
volume is staggering and in part unnecessary ; and the chief beneficiary 
may well be the eye doctor. But the remedy is not easy to find. On 
the one hand, those in Washington engaged in “operations” are 
swamped with material, much oi which they have no time to read, 
let alone digest, nor do they really need to; on the other hand, the 
researchers and intelligence specialists understandably have voracious 
appetites for papers on every conceivable subject and angle thereof. 
The planners, I suppose, are somewhere in between. 

Overwhelmed by the communications load, distribution and budg- 
etary problems among others, the State Department is, I believe, mak- 
ing a serious effort to reduce volume and improve quality and form 
of reporting. But in this shrinking interdependent world the needs 
and demands for reports on the most varied subjects from many other 
Washington departments and agencies are growing and cannot and 
should not be neglected. 

I do believe, however, that much telegraphic traffic can be shifted 
to mail and courier transmission and should be. One important 
factor in overreporting by cable has a simple and human cause : Any 
experienced Ambassador knows that a mail report is very seldom 
read by anyone above the country desk officer level. So in his desire, 
rightly or wrongly, to bring his report to the attention of higher 
echelons he telegraphs it. Afflicted with the prevalent disease of 
“localitis,” his problem or development looms much larger and seems 
more urgent in his mind than in those of the harassed higher officials 
in Washington struggling to put out fires in a whole world in turmoil. 

One final point : Your study suggests that the Ambassador exercise 
more power of decision on matters other than major policy questions 
rather than seek or await instructions from Washington with the 
inevitable delays and multiple clearances required from people less 
informed on the local situation, policy and atmosphere than he ia 
Mr. Harriman told you he favored minimizing the practice of issuing 
instructions, though of course giving general guidance on the manner 
in which a subject should be discussed. With this I heartily concur. 

Having served in higher offices in Washington, I was somewhat 
familiar with the wheels of the bureaucratic machine and with our 

f neral policies. I made it a practice never to seek instructions unless 
was either in doubt as to policy or felt that the weighty reinforce- 
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ment of Washington instructions would enhance the chances of suc- 
cess in obtaining our objective. On various occasions, I followed the 
device suggested in your study of informing Washington of my intent 
to take certain action by a certain date, thus alerting the State De- 
partment and affording it an opportunity to call me off or delay my 
move. 

I have felt that too often ambassadors have shown too much cau- 
tion or timidity, usually those with lesser experience or unfamiliarity 
with the way wheels mesh and grind in Washington and what is 
involved in getting out an instruction to the field. Certainly, wher- 
ever possible, the Ambassador should be given the broadest discretion 
as to timing, as to form and as to level of approach in any demarche 
to the government to which he is accredited. 

There was another device I found useful in dealing with Wash- 
ington. I required that all reports, mail or telegraphic, use the im- 
personal word “Embassy” as tne source, thus : “The Embassy under- 
stands,” “The Embassy suggests,” “The Embassy proposes,” et cetera. 

But if I wished to underline that the report was important and ex- 
pressed my personal view, I would use the personal pronoun “I,” 
thus : “I understand,” “I suggest,” “I propose.” If the subject matter 
concerned primarily some other department, say Defense, I would 
phrase it “The Army attach^ and I suggest,” et cetera. Over the 
years, knowledge of this practice enabled those on the receiving end 
to know for sure that the Ambassador not only had seen the message 
but that it represented his own views and he wanted to emphasize that 
fact. This, I think, was helpful to those weighing the matter at 
hand. 

I should like to close with two quotations. Professor Neustadt 
told you : 

What one does need to build In State is great generalist capability, combined 
with great competence in political analysis. Political analysis is supposed to be 
State’s stock-in-trade. We need to add great skill in dealing with, interpreting 
other analytical specialties. But all the other specialists don’t have to be in 
State. We couldn’t get them in there if we tried. • • * All these don’t have 
to be put into State if State has good generalists who can tap outside experts 
and combine their concerns with its own. 

To this I say “Amen.” 

The second quotation is from Dr. Tufts’ memorandum on “The 
Secretary of State: Agent of Coordination.” He writes that to do 
his job of coordination an ambassador must have on his personal staff 
an officer responsible to him to review the actions of the U.S. agencies 
operating in that country. He concludes : 

If we are serious about employing a Secretary of State and his Department to 
achieve coordination, one step that can be taken is to see that the Ambassador’s 
office becomes such a checkpoint (of coordination) and that it is staffed for the 
job. 

To that, too, I say “Amen.” 

Thank you, Gentlemen. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Ambassador Matthews. 
We appreciate having your fine statement. I have questions, but I 
will defer at this time to Senator Mundt. 

Senator Mundt. I would like to explore with the Ambassador, be- 
cause of his long background of experience, a little further what he 
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has in mind in his discussion about having the Ambassador in the 
field exercise more power. 

Ambassador Matthews. More what, sir? 

Senator Mundt. More authority ana more power to make decisions 
without consultations with Washington. I would like to relate that 
to the testimony of Ellis Briggs last Friday who pointed out that we 
shift our ambassadors around in a series of what he called musical 
chairs. If I remember the statistic correctly, the average tenure of 
an ambassador over the last number of years — I don’t know how 
many but quite a few — was 17 months, and that we have only one 
ambassador presently serving who has been in his post as long as 
5 years. Looking at it from the standpoint of a layman, I would he 

f reatly concerned if we had ambassadors making decisions in the 
eld without consultation with their superiors in Washington on the 
basis of what thev could conceivably learn about a country in 17 
months. I would like to have your comment on my reservations. 

Ambassador Matthews. Senator, first I would like to say that I 
agree with Mr. Briggs in his musical chairs analogy that it is highly 
desirable that an ambassador should stay certainly a reasonable period. 
I was more fortunate than he was in the length of my stay in various 
posts. In my 40 years I had only a total of 11 posts, including 3 stavs 
m Washington, which is an average of over 3 Vfc years per post. In 
my last post I was practically 5 years. But I would agree that as far 
as an ambassador who had been in his post only for a short period 
that he should feel more free to consult Washington and more need 
to consult Washington for instructions than one who has been there 
sometime, knows the atmosphere, the policy, the people, the govern- 
ment. I think it makes quite a difference. I certainly agree, to re- 
peat, that he should be kept in his post a much longer period than is 
usual. 

Senator Mundt. I am glad you say that. I was sure you would. 
It seems to me that we can approach the problem entirely at the wrong 
end of the spectrum when we talk about giving Ambassadors in the 
field more authority and more responsibility and give them greater 
channels to direct the destiny of world history and the future and 
safety of America. I think we should not even be discussing that until 
we solve the problem at this end of the line of first finding competent 
ambassadors, and secondly, trying to develop a professional status for 
ambassadors so that they are not replaced by campaign contributors. 
And third, keeping them there long enough so that a smart man in the 
right place can make the right decisions. 

To me there can be nothing more dangerous to our whole national 
posture than to develop a policy now that we are going to give Am- 
oassadors more authority and then start having decisions made affect- 
ing the whole country by the best of people with the noblest of inten- 
tions with a paucity of experience which would jeopardize the security 
of the world. I think we should be very cautious about granting Am- 
ba&sadors a single extra right to make decisions affecting the country 
until we take the two preliminary steps of getting the right people and 
professionalizing their status and being sure they are trained and 
giving them the experience. After which I quite agree that decision- 
making power should be greatly expanded. 
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I also like your approach to this matter of multiplicity of paper 
which to me in a world on fire has never impressed me as being one of 
:he major problems of the world anyhow. I am not too much con- 
cerned whether we get too many reports. There are so many other 
problems that I would like to see us working on the notes and dots and 
dashes on the sheet music instead of concentrating on the flyspecks 
iround the edges. I think it is important that we get to the basic 
things. I like what you suggested. 

You say we have too much paperwork. Let us divide it up. Send 
some in by dogsled or by boat and let the important things come in 
yy radio or by cable. I think that is fine. I think in a wav having a 
ot of paperwork is not too bad. It sort of compels a fellow who is 
writing in the first place to organize his thinking and make an ex- 
pression for which ne is responsible. While nobody may currently 
ook at it, it may serve some historic purpose ultimately and it gets 
died away and it is not too expensive a process to sort ana maintain. 

But by upgrading the kind of communications, as you did so well in 
four statement with your language suggestions, and as it can be sepa- 
'ated, cable messages from the other kind of messages, it seems to me 
pou keep the continuous flow of everything that the field thinks it 
should report to Washington but you still concentrate on the type of 
nessages which the top level people should see. 

This is a good approach to a problem of that kind. Basically I think 
four big consideration is that you play up the place where the reforms 
should begin before we start shifting too much of the responsibility 
for foreign policy out into the field. Your own career was very illus- 
trious ana you were very fortunate in being kept at posts long enough 
to be well informed. Out of that experience do you believe that a 
tenure of, say, 5 years by a well qualified man in a post which he 
mderstands, is to be desired as against shifting them around in this 
irazy quilt method which we have somehow evolved for which nobody 
issumes responsibility but which apparently nobody has the courage 
o correct? So it just goes on and on like a little river. What would 
>e your view ? 

Ambassador Matthews. Senator, I agree with you with great en- 
thusiasm, that the longer a person is kept in a post the better. If you 
;et a competent ambassador and can keep him there 5 years. I am sure 
t would greatly improve our position in the world in tne various 
;ountries m which they are stationed and also his authority and 
mowledge and experience would be of more value to Washington. 

Senator Mundt. In your long experience overseas, and here, too, 
joining in contact with your counterparts from foreign countries, do 
pou find that generally they tend to Keep good people in their place 
longer than we could do, or is this a sort of mania which permeates all 
foreign offices wherever they are ? 

Ambassador Matthews. No, sir, I think most of them keep their 
people at a post for a much greater period of time. There are excep- 
tions, of course, but usually that is the case. 

Senator Mundt. I will yield to my colleagues. I may have other 
questions a little later. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Pell. 

Senator Pell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Ambassador, it is 
■t great pleasure to be here with you and I want to thank you in a 
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personal way for all your kindness. I guess the first Government 
document I ever received was a diplomatic courier letter signed by you 
in 1940, the next was my draft notice. 

Ambassador Matthews. I am glad it didn’t hinder you. 

Senator Pei.l. I notice in your testimony that you list the various 
people who met with you every Monday and Friday and I notice 
you list the consul in charge at the end of the list after the admin- 
istrative officer, various attaches, and the USIA representative. I 
wonder if this does not bring out one of the problems in our Service, 
in that the nearest thing to a generalist in the diplomatic service today 
is the consul. At the moment, as you will recall from your own dis- 
tinguished career, having entered originally as a diplomatic secre- 
tary, and from your knowledge of the Service as a whole, promotions 
come much harder to those in the consular service than those in the 
political line. Do you see any way that the consular service can be 
perhaps upgraded a bit and promotions made more available there? 
I recall meeting a very bright young man on the other side of the 
world last autumn who liked consular work and enjoyed it and never- 
theless realized that by persevering in it, he was jeopardizing his own 
chances for promotion. 

Ambassador Matthews. Senator, I think with the present pro- 
motion system that the consul has an equal chance with one serving 
in political or economic work in an embassy. I think also many of 
our officers are transferred, certainly in the earlier stages from one 
type of duty to another. It is the same service but different functions. 

Senator Pell. I wonder if the staff, Mr. Chairman, might be per- 
suaded to dig up the figures from the State Department on the last 
promotion panels as to whether there is a larger number of people 
who are promoted who spent the majority time of their service in the 
political line as opposed to consular work. 

Senator Jackson. We will ask for that information and include the 
reply as part of the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

July 3, 1963. 

Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 

V.8. Senate. 

Dear Senator Jackson : We have carefully studied your letter of June 20 
requesting Information on the relative promotional opportunities of Foreign 
Service officers engaged in consular, administrative, political, economic, and 
other activities. 

Unfortunately, there are no statistics available which could supply a mean- 
ingful answer to the question you raise. In order to get such information it 
would be necessary to examine the personnel record of every officer on the pro- 
motion list and attempt to measure the time each bad spent on consular work 
as compared to political work. The validity of any answer might also be In 
doubt since it is sometimes difficult to determine whether a particular job should 
be classified as a political position in whole or in part 

The Department makes every effort to assure that officers are graded on their 
performance and not with regard to the particular area of work to which they 
may be assigned. Mindful of section 626 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, we carefully select the members of the Foreign Service officer selec- 
tion boards to assure appropriate representation from each of the major func- 
tional specialties. In a further effort to achieve objectivity, we invite repre- 
sentation from the Department of Agriculture, Department of Commerce, and 
Department of Labor, and from private life. Last year’s public members in- 
cluded two labor union executives, an agriculturist, an editor, two education- 
alists, and a publishing executive. 
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Hie precepts to the last selection board Included the following instruction : 
“Positive recognition must be given to the fact that the needs of the present-day 
Foreign Service require many of its officers to become specialists in one or more 
of the functional or geographic areas of Foreign Service work. FSO positions 
now exist at the class 1, 2, and 3 levels in nearly every specialized funotional 
field, including commercial officers, consular officers, deputy examiners of the 
Board, of Examiners, regional security officers, financial economists, petroleum 
officers, budget and fiscal officers, etc. The fact that an officer’s assignments 
and experience make him proficient in only one specialized functional type of 
work is not a valid reason for giving him a low rating. On the contrary, if he 
has performed well on these assignments, he should be accorded a high rating.” 
I sincerely hope this explanation will be helpful to your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 


William J. Crockett, 


Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration. 


Senator Pell. It might be an interesting footnote. I was wonder- 
ing also, Mr. Ambassador, what your view was with regard to the 
size of our missions abroad. 

Ambassador Matthews. With what, sir? 

Senator Pell. With the size of our missions abroad. In compari- 
son with other nations, who carry a fairly heavy load, our people 
always seem more numerous. We have more people on posts. I was 
wondering if you thought we were overstaffed perhaps more in the 
areas where you served m the European posts. I know we are not in 
the African posts. 

Ambassador Matthews. I think in many cases we are overstaffed. 
I think one reason we have larger staffs than other missions in the 
same particular country is because of the fact that we have perhaps 
additional duties which some of them don’t have. For instance, the 
fact of having a MA AG existing in a country, particularly in a NATO 
country, that adds a great many to the staff. Even more so where we 
have an AID program. I think you can’t administer an AID pro- 
gram without some staff. I think in general I agree with what I be- 
ueve to be Mr. Briggs’ information and his theory, that they are far 
too numerous. That was not a problem which I had in either of my 
two posts. For instance in the last one, Vienna, as you know, follow- 
ing tne occupation period, the staff was very drastically, and properly, 
reduced and continued to be reduced during my tenure there. 

Senator Pell. Along the same line I wonder what your thought 
is with regard to combining the functions of economic counselor with 
chief of tne AID mission ? Do you think generally that would be a 
good idea or poor idea? In some posts, it is done and in some it is 
not. There seems to be no regular pattern. 

Ambassador Matthews. I should think that would depend some- 
what on the conditions in each country, and the requirements on the 
economic counselor or on other functions. 

Senator Pell. You would not think if they were combined in the 
same man that it would give the ambassador perhaps greater power 
over the program and when the time came to phase out the program, 
there would be less of a tendency for the people involved to make work 
for them? 

Ambassador Matthews. I think that might be true. 

Senator Pell. Would you think with regard to the same question 
of the possible combining of the military attache and the MAAG pro- 
grams! Do you think the' military attache should also be the omcer 
in charge of MAAG or not? 
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Ambassador Matthews. No, I think the two probably should be 
kept separate. 

Senator Pell. Mr. Ambassador, I was wondering if you had any 
views with regard to the proposed academy for foreign affairs? 

Ambassador Matthews. Yes. While I have not given it much 
study and perhaps am not familiar with all the factors involved my 
views are not too different from yours as I read them in the news- 
papers. I am particularly impressed by what I believe would be a 
great difficulty; namely getting first-class professors to transfer from 
an established university to the academy. 

Senator Pell. This is one of the things that struck me about the 
various war colleges, to get a first-class scholar to stay there for more 
than a couple of semesters has proven not only difficult, but I think 
virtually impossible. 

Ambassador Matthews. T think we could largely accomplish the 
purpose by perhaps providing more funds for the Foreign Service 
Institute. I am also a believer, too, in having the additional training 
required being done to a certain extent in outside universities. That 
is the training of Foreign Service officers. 

Senator Pell. There was a remarkable program in World War IT, 
too, whereby the Federal Government set up courses or programs in 
separate universities, detaching an official of the Government with the 
greatest interest in it to run the program, but still giving it the civilian 
independent emphasis. At the same time this kept the Government in 
it and bearing down on the subjects there in which it was most inter- 
ested. Perhaps out of the present controversy concerning the academy 
might evolve an approach along that line. That is, beefing up the 
Foreign Service Institute, increasing the number of students going to 
area and language programs in other universities and perhaps pick- 
ing on a particular university, preferably not in the East but some- 
where in the Midwest of the country, such as Chicago, where a pro- 
gram meeting the more specialized needs of the Foreign Service could 
be established. I know some of us believe that this may eventually 
be a very sensible compromise that may emerge from the present 
discussion. 

One other question. I was wondering what your views were con- 
cerning the concentration of our people in both social and living habits 
in posts. I remember we discussed this informally when you came to 
Vienna. This applies in so many of our posts, that our people get in 
the habit of seeing each other not only in the daytime but in the 
evening. 

In many cases, they live in the same areas. If not in a national 
compouna, at least in the same district of the city. Do you see any 
way of getting away from this besides clipping the wings of the for- 
eign buildings operations? 

Ambassador Matthews. I certainly hope they can get away from 
it as far as normal cities and normal countries are concerned. That is, 
the more developed countries. 

Senator Pell. I congratulate you on the job you did in Vienna of 
getting people around and about. 

Ambassador Matthews. I think for all our staff to spend their 
working hours and social hours talking to each other is probably one of 
the most counterproductive things you can have. I emphasized that 
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all should get out and know the people and deal with the people of the 
country. The golden ghetto idea is not one with which 1 have sym- 
pathy. 

Senator Pell. Do you have any specific thought how this could be 
done as a matter of Government policy from Washington ? 

Ambassador Matthews. If they decided on the policy perhaps they 
could find ways and means of doing it. I think in many cases it was 
probably because of a shortage of housing that they felt they had to 
go into these building programs. I should think possibly, thinking 
out loud now, one solution would be to grant larger living allowances 
to the personnel so that they could, where there is no extreme housing 
shortage, acquire housing on their own in different parts of the city or 
community by renting. As a matter of fact, I think many officers 
would much prefer to ao that. 

Senator Pell. In other words, to oversimplify, it means phasing out 
our owning of real estate that is residential real estate, and moving 
into a stage of our people renting or raising their rental allowance. It 
would be a very simple device for the Federal Government since a 
good deal of the buildings they bought previously at a cheap price have 
gone up in value. It would seem to me a very intelligent program on 
thepart of the Government to take and a relatively simple one. 

Finally in connection with the overabundance of people, I have been 
very struck by the Peace Corps operations where they have absolutely 
no administrative people whatsoever, and the reports are also in the 
form of a personal letter from the local people there to the interested 
desks with copies for other interested individuals. I realize this could 
not be done in the State Department, but perhaps in one of the many 
studies that are always being inflicted on the State Department, one 
could be initiated with the intent of seeing how the number of re- 
quired reports could be reduced. In your opinion, Mr. Ambassador, 
from having worked at both ends of the line in the Department and 
the field, would you be willing to hypothesize as to what percentage 
of the required reports are not really necessary ? 

Ambassador Matthews. To pick a percentage would be a little dif- 
ficult. 

Senator Pell. As much as 50 percent? 

Ambassador Matthews. I don’t think I would go quite that high. 
In addition to the required reports there are a great many voluntary 
reports as the “Basic Issues” study points out. Some of those, I think, 
could be done away with even though, as Senator Mundt pointed out, 
it is good training for the author of the report. It is a little hard on 
the reader who is swamped. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. 

Senator Mundt. You are indulging in optimism when you assume 
they ought to be read. But the exercise of writing them may have 
some salutary effects. 

Ambassador Matthews. There is always some poor devil that has 
to read them. 

Senator Mundt. If not read them at least file them. 

Senator Jackson. I would say that with all the reports that have to 
be sent in at least some of it is bound to be done at the expense of work 
of greater importance, is this not true ? 

Ambassador Matthews. I think it is, sir. 
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Senator J ackson. Do you feel that this is a serious problem ? 

Ambassador Matthews. I do, but I don’t know the remedy. I can 
recognize that various other agencies and departments do require re- 
ports in various fields. Sometimes I think they overemphasize their 
needs. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t there a bit of the idea that everyone needs 
to get in on the act when this is not necessarily so ? 

Ambasador Matthews. Very much so. 

Senator Jackson. Who should put the brake on this? 

Ambassador Matthews. I presume there you get into the whole 
Washington problem of interagency needs ana desires. I think prob- 
ably the State Department should take the lead in trying to make a 
reduction. 

Senator Jackson. The Secretary of State should be the coordinator 
to bring the departments together on some of these matters to avoid 
unnecessary inquiries, and reports that naturally flow from those 


inquiries. 

Ambassador Matthews. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. I neglected to state to the members of the com- 
mittee in my opening statement that, like Ambassador Briggs, Am- 
bassador Matthews has a son in the Foreign Service. I believe your 
son is now on the Spanish desk. 

Ambassador Matthews. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. I think it is wonderful that this has become a 
family tradition. 

Ambassador Matthews. So do I, sir. 

Senator Jackson. We are very proud of that fact. Senator Mundt 
mentioned the matter of the appointment of political ambassadors. 
I wonder if you could enlarge a little on that situation and define a 
little more precisely how you feel. 

Ambassador Matthews. In my own mind I divide ambassadors 
into three categories. 

The professional, the Foreign Service Ambassador, who has risen 
to the top. I think that the vast majority of ambassadorial posts 
should be filled by career officers. 

The second category would be the appointment of someone for serv- 
ices rendered either financial or other to a political party and whose 
qualifications otherwise are not outstanding. I don’t believe there 
should be any of those appointed. That may be a little utopian but 
that is my feeling. 

Then there is a third category of ambassadors for whom I think 
there is a place. I think an outstanding man who has made great 
success in other areas whether it is the academic field or some other 
field, who has the talents and abilities and perhaps special qualifica- 
tions for a special post, I think there should be a place for them. 
To mention a few or the type I have in mind, I would mention Am- 
bassador Bruce. I would mention Averell Harriman who did an 
outstanding job in Moscow; Ellsworth Bunker; and your own col- 
league here. Senator John Sherman Cooper in India. 

Senator Mtjndt. You overlooked a very important ambassador 
from the sister State of South Dakota, Tommy Whelan of North 
Dakota. He has a great record. That is the only ambassador that 
you have had in the exchange process. I hope you never overlook 
him again. 
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Ambassador Matthews. I will try to rectify that, Senator. I 
think the number of professionals we should have around the world 
should be at least 80 percent. 

Senator Jackson. Turning a bit to the matter of instructions, you 
have been on the sending end and receiving end of Washington in- 
structions. I want to ask you your view of the problem. Do you 
think that Washington tends to overinstruct our ambassadors? 
Should we rely more heavily on their judgment of what to say, and 
when, and how ? 

Ambassador Matthews. 1 think there is a tendency to overinstruct. 
Sometimes you find the reverse situation where Washington can’t 
come up with any agreed decisions as to a particular policy and then 
in the field you are greeted by a handicapping silence. I think by 
and large there is a tendency to instruct too much and in too much 
detail and too specifically. I think we should be kept informed in 
the field of the general policy with regard to such and such a problem, 
be it bilateral or be it regional, but the details of how we try to ac- 
complish our objective in a particular country should, where possible, 
be left to the ambassador’s judgment and timing. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, you favor general instructions 
with the follow up to the Ambassador by keeping him currently in- 
formed in his area of concern? 

Ambassador Matthews. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jackson. This would make it easier for the Ambassador 
to do his job and at the same time place more responsibility on him 
as the President’s personal representative there? 

Ambassador Matthews. Tnat is right. I agree with that, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Ambassador Briggs commented that sometimes 
Washington broke the good news by calling in the foreign ambas- 
sador but tended to let our Ambassador in the field break the bad 
news. Do you have any comment on this, or on other aspects of 
Washington’s support of our ambassadors? For example, do we 
often undercut our ambassadors by sending people from Washington 
to negotiate, or to discuss matters with other governments? 

Ambassador Matthews. To answer the first part of the question, 
I agree with Mr. Briggs, that does happen from time to time. It 
has not happened with much frequency to me. But that is a general 
complaint. As regards the secona question, I think there, too, we too 
often send special emissaries. There is probably a reason for it in the 
fact that so many problems today are regional rather than bilateral. 
I think nevertheless it is overdone. 

Senator Jackson. Your point is that there is justification in certain 
instances? 

Ambassador Matthews. Certainly. 

Senator Jackson. But in general this can be overdone and prob- 
ably is overdone. This relates to the basic problem of strengthening 
ana building up good people in these important posts, both military 
and diplomatic. 

Ambassador Matthews. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. If you have the right person in as the Ambas- 
sador and head of the country team, supported by the necessary ele- 
ments. much of this could be avoided ? 

Ambassador Matthews. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jackson. They should be equipped .to deal with those 
special situations if there are special situations, should they not? 

Ambassador Matthews. That is true, unless it is a highly specialized 
field. Say, some scientific developments. 

Senator Jackson. Some unusual development that was not fore- 
seeable at the time, possibly of a technical nature. I am really talk- 
ing about general policy problems. 

Ambassador Matthews. I agree with you, certainly there is too 
much of it. 

Senator Jackson. In your statement you observe that the country 
team concept does not work too smoothly at the Washington end, 
or did not when you were familiar with it. I wonder if you would 
care to develop this point and indicate some of the difficulties as you 
observed them? 

Ambassador Matthews. I had no real experience of that when I 
was in the field. I know that often we would get word privately 
that there were important differences of viewpoint as to what should 
be done about this or that problem between Washington agencies, sav 
State and Defense perhaps, or Agriculture and State. That would 
have a delaying effect on our getting the required directive as to 
what they wanted us to do. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, that is looking at it as a person in the field 
heading the country team or part of it. 

Ambassador Matthews. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I wonder if you could indicate from your own 
experience in the D epa rtment as Deputy Under Secretary of State, 
the situation at the Washington end ana what could be done to im- 
prove this and make it work more smoothly. 

Ambassador Matthews. That is a very tough problem, I realize. 
So many people feel they have a vested interest in almost any sub- 

I ’ect that comes up and want to get into the act. and often they do 
lave a very real interest. But the more people ana the more prolifera- 
tion of committees there are to deal with a problem, the more dif- 
ficult it is, it seems to me, to come up with a decision. I think that 
is very well pointed out in your basic issues paper, Senator. What 
do you do about it is a difficult problem to find the answer to. 

Senator Jackson. It requires some tough action on the part of the 
Secretary of State or his immediate representatives. 

Ambassador Matthews. I agree thoroughly with Professor Neu- 
stadt’s desire to build up the authority of the Secretary of State for 
coordination purposes. 

Senator Jackson. I want to ask you about the problem that the 
. Ambassador has in the administration of the embassy — the problem 
of making certain that he is in fact in charge of the country team. A 
letter was sent by the President, in 1961, stating in unequivocal terms 
that the Ambassador heads the country team. I believe instructions 
along the same general line were sent out by President Eisenhower. 
Ambassador Matthews. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Sending out instructions is one thing, the follow- 
through and the recognition of those instructions so as to really do what 
is contained in the instructions is something else. Do you have the 
impression that this job has been fairly well done now ? Do you feel 
that the Ambassador is recognized in most areas as the head of the 
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country team and the person responsible for the coordination of 
policy? 

Ambassador Matthews. I certainly feel from my experience it has 
done the job. I have not had problems of that type. I think the fact 
that the letter is not only known to the Ambassador but is also known 
to the other agency representatives — the other agencies represented 
in the field — has had a very important effect. On the other hand I 
should say that I have not served as ambassador in a post where there 
were huge AID programs still pending or over large MAAG’s to work 
with. Those are two of the larger elements. So perhaps I have been 
more fortunate than some others in that respect. I never had any 
difficulty in getting my authority respected by the other agencies. 

Senator Jackson. Would you say that in order for the directive to be 
meaningful the Ambassador must implement it? It is not a self-exe- 
cuting operation. 

Ambassador Matthews. Certainly. 

Senator Jackson. In the last analysis an ambassador armed with 
this authority who will assert himself, can give meaning tQ the 
instructions? 

Ambassador Matthews. Exactly. As I said earlier in my state- 
ment, I feel that an ambassador now has the necessary authority and 
if he can’t make his authority effective, it must be due either to a lack 
of leadership or a personality problem or he has very difficult people 
to deal witn. 

Senator Jackson. In order to have a true country team operation, 
shouldn’t the Ambassador have something to say on efficiency reports 
of the people outside of the State Department? How are you going 
to really have an effective team if the loyalties and duties and respon- 
sibilities in the last analysis are determined by another department? 

Ambassador Matthews. If the other department will recognize in 
the light of the Presidential letter that the Ambassador is in authority 
the representatives of that department in the field will be more amen- 
able to his leadership. 

Senator Jackson. Again this gets back to coordination at the secre- 
tarial level? 

Ambassador Matthews. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. I was thinking from a practical point of view 
that if the Ambassador is really to have control over his country team, 
he must be able to do some realistic things in the personnel field. 
Otherwise he finds himself in a situation where he can issue the orders 
an paper but the people who are under him will naturally look to their 
own departmental desires rather than the Department of State and 
the ambassador. 

Ambassador Matthews. That is true, sir. But, I think particularly 
with this authority to insist upon the removal of someone who will 
not cooperate, while you don’t have to exercise it very often, and I 
don’t think it is exercised very often, the fact that it is in the back- 
ground and the Ambassador can say I will not accept your viewpoint 
on this or your attitude with this or that problem and I will have to 
take it up in Washington will have the desired result. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Mundt. I like your idea of putting the ambassadors into 
the three categories, now that we have completed the rollcall of cate- 
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story three. 1 agree that the political appointee who is selected care- 
fully because of nis performance capabilities, experience, know-how, 
and demonstrated capacities in another field can on occasion render a 
good service. Perhaps for some of the really expensive posts you some- 
times have to turn to people of that type for that kind of job. I 
would like to ask you what kind of training does the Ambassador in 
the second category ? of which we concede there should be some but not 
too many, get for his particular job before he goes overseas? 

Ambassador Matthews. I believe he spends some weeks in the State 
Department learning the nature of the job, the nature of the problems 
that he will be confronted with in the country to which he is going. 
He pays visits to the other more important agencies which are in- 
terested in his country, such as Defense, Treasury perhaps, certainly 
the U.S. Information Agency, depending upon tne problems. Then 
I think every effort is made to give him the best possible deputy chief 
of mission, someone with real ability and experience to guiae him 
when he gets there. If he is a man of broad outlook and broad vision, 
I think it will not take him too long to get his feet wet, so to speak. 

Senator Mundt. I think that is right. His training is just a matter 
of weeks, is that right ? 

Ambassador Matthews. That is my impression. 

Senator Mundt. That is mine, too. I wanted you to confirm that 
I quite agree if he gets the proper deputy, if he is a good front man 
ana good salesman and diplomat, he can take that briefing and present 
it to the foreign government very effectively. The list of names you 
mentioned certainly is impressive, and it probably could be expanded 
somewhat. Our committee, under our able chairman, tries to pick the 
brains of the old pros who retire from the Foreign Service. We call 
you in and ask you to counsel with us. Is any use made by the State 
Department of the retired ambassadors who have had some 20 years of 
service, many of whom still live in this general area, and who have a 
great background of information on various areas of the world where 
they have been permitted to serve with some tenure ? What if any use 
is made of these elderly counselors on foreign affairs ? 



friend and colleague, Livingston Merchant has recently been given 
an assignment to discuss this problem of a multilateral nuclear force 
in NATO. That is an example that occurs to me. I know other people 
that have been brought in from time to time. 

Senator Mundt. There is no organized group of counselors or any 
group that meets on occasions and discusses and consults with the 
State Department? Is it just depending upon some urgent problem 
where the Secretary of State may select out an individual f 

Ambassador Matthews. I think it depends somewhat on the prob- 
lem that comes up and who may have the talents and experiences in 
that particular area, either geographic area or function. Then I think 
he is drawn in. I believe under existing legislation, career ambassa- 
dors are supposedly always at the call of the Government. 

Senator Mundt. I am trying to determine whether the State De- 
partment maintains a sort of panel or a group of these “elder counsel- 
ors,” if we may call them that, or do they just call in an individual 
and then 
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Ambassador Matthews. I think they have a panel, but what the 
system is and when, and if they are called upon I do not know. I 
think it probably depends upon the knowledge of the person involved 
by the person that needs help on the problem. 

Senator Mundt. Would you say that the utilization of these ex- 
perienced and retired State Department Foreign Service people is 
the general practice or the exception ? 

Ambassador Matthews. I would say probably closer to the excep- 
tion. But many of them live in other parts of the country. Many of 
them are out of touch. 

Senator Mundt. Most of them seem to maintain a pretty lively in- 
terest in the affairs to which they have devoted a lifetime. I don’t 
believe that the geographical handicap would keep many of them from 
responding to the call if they were called ; do you ? 

Ambassador Matthews. That is right, sir. They are like old fire 
horses in some ways. 

Senator Mundt. I have one other question. What use did you make 
or do you think should be made of people in the private sector, Amer- 
icans m the private sector, overseas? Let me give a little background 
to the question. It seems to me inevitably as we shift the burden of the 
AID program from the backs of the taxpayers to the entrepreneurs 
who have a chance to make a profit by engaging in economic activity 
overseas, and we enhance the profit opportunity by our protective 
legislation and our insurance programs and our guarantees against in- 
surrection and expropriation, that increasingly we will find in the 
average foreign country there will be more Americans representing the 
United States and wonting for private employers than those working 
for the Government. The foreign citizen is not going to be too dis- 
criminating as to which is really representing U.S. aid. Every Amer- 
ican overseas reflects the Amencan posture and position. So I have a 
two edged question. The first is what use are we making of the peo- 
ple in the private sector? What use do you think we should make? 
And do you think it is desirable to have the whole private sector oper- 
ating under the American flag overseas without any benefit of any 
training or know-how as to our foreign policy positions ? 

Ambassador Matthews. Senator, I think in most communities — 
and I am speaking now of Europe and Latin America, the only areas 
in which I have served — that the opinions and views of private Ameri- 
cans who have spent many years in the country, operating there in 
business or in some other field, are valued. 

Usually the embassy and the Ambassador would like to consult and 
ask their views about these problems. If they themselves have prob- 
lems they usually come to us and discuss them, seeking the best so- 
lution that could be worked out. This is largely on an informal basis. 
I think there are very close ties in most places between the private 
American community and the American embassy. 

Senator Mundt. Is there any way they could be auxiliary members 
of the country team and could have a little bit more of a feeling that 
they were part of the operation than at present ? 

Ambassador Matthews. That might present some difficulties, I 
suppose. 

Senator Mundt. It presents some difficulties when they have no con- 
nection with the embassies. We are dealing with a reality, they are 
there. 
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Ambassador Matthews. You mean their wisdom is not being 
utilized. 

Senator Mundt. I have found in my own experience overseas (and 
I make it a habit wherever I can to break away from the entertain- 
ment circuit of the poor, hard-pressed foreign officer who thinlm he 
has to entertain a Senator, ana the recipient country officials who 
think they have to entertain a Senator frequently to the disappoint- 
ment of all concerned, because they both would rather be doing some- 
thing else and they would rather be saving their shekels) that 
Americans wish to help. 

I try to get acquainted with Americans overseas and talk to than. 
We have to assume their purposes are good. I have raised these points 
with them. Many, many times they nave expressed disappointment 
in that they don’t feel their talents and their positions and enterprises 
are being utilized in the overall American thrust. 

This may not be a universal thing. I have not been everywhere and 
talked to everyone. But I have talked to some. I have heard it a 
great many times. It made me wonder whether or not we could do 
something to utilize them. 

In talking with them I know they are doing things which if I were 
the ambassador I would rather they would not be doing. But they 
are free and they have a right to do it and you can’t stop them. 

I think a little guidance and a little background training would 
make them part of the team and eliminate more problems than an 
attempt to utilize them might create. 

Ambassador Matthews. I think the effort is made in many places to 
work closely with the leaders of the private American community. 
For instance, there is usually a local American chamber of commerce. 

Senator Mundt. You mentioned your service in Latin America. I 
know our binational houses have moved in that direction and I believe 
constructively ; would you agree? 

Ambassador Matthews. Yes. 

Senator Mundt. I do think quite frankly that this is one of the 
places where we tend to mute the effort of Americans overseas because 
the fellow living there is just as much impressed by what a junior 
officer of a corporation — maybe General Electric — has to say and how 
he acts and what he does, as a fellow with equally high rank in the 
Foreign Service. 

These are Americans as far as they are concerned. Unhappily, they 
even think some tourists represent American policy when they are 
there. Frequently they have lived there much longer than the Am- 
bassador. 

Frequently they will stay a long time after the Ambassador has 
left. They belong to an operation which is expanding because the 
American economic family is growing in these countries, and we are 
trying to use them and give employment to people and upgrade their 
standards of living. 

Very frankly, I am disenchanted with the whole State Department 
approach to this area. We have been working in a little different field 
from what Senator Pell has been working in in connection with the 
freedom academy approach and so forth, and one of the great places 
where we fall out with the State Department is its insistent desire that 
we minimize any training program or any attempt to utilize the pri- 
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vate sector. Senator Dodd and the rest of us on the other side of the 
program think that we should emphasize that. 

Here is something that we can get for free as far as the taxpayer is 
concerned if we utilize it, and which is going to operate because Ameri- 
cans are people who have a great amount of initiative and energy and 
they are going to do something over this. I would like to be sure that 
they are doing the right thing, some w r ay or another tied in with the 
general pattern of performance that the State Department believes is 
proper there. 

Ambassador Matthews. I can only say that any ambassador in the 
field is very unwise if he doesn’t utilize and draw upon the experience 
of leaders in the American community there. 

I think most of them are very anxious to get their views and keep in 
touch, because they recognize the value to them. 

Senator Mundt. Do you think it would be helpful or harmful to 
the Ambassador in carrying out that desire if he had Americans over- 
seas who had some background of know-how as to what it was all about 
insofar as the diplomatic problems are concerned ? 

Ambassador Matthews. I should think to set up formal machinery 
to bring them in would be a little complicated. 

Senator Mundt. You mean at the country team level ? 

Ambassador Matthews. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mundt. I quite agree. So I say if you have people who 
are there, who have some kina of knowledge about what it is all about, 
it seems to be a much better position to work with them than if you 
had to try to surmount the problem there, because they are busy, you 
are busy. They might think you were a busybody if you tried to call 
them in. 

Ambassador Matthews. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mundt. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Pell ? 

Senator Pell. One further question. I was wondering what your 
thinking was with regard to the relationship of the State Department 
and USIA. Do you think it should be closer or more separate or is it 
just about right as it is? Do you find that the people working under 
you in that area were doing their job competently or did they need 
more men or less men or was it about right ? 

Ambassador Matthews. As far as the relationship here in Wash- 
ington is concerned, I am not really qualified to speak, having been 
away for 10 years. As far as the field is concerned, my experience 
has keen universally good. 

I have had good people, just about the right number. Where there 
was a misfit or two, usually the public affairs officer, the top USIA 
representative, wanted to have him transferred and would arrange it. 
But I have been fortunate in having very good people in my three 
ambassadorial posts. 

I think the relationship numerically is just about right and cer- 
tainly it works very well in the field. There again I get back to Mr. 
Harriman’s statement that there is no substitute for good people. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Senator Mundt. In line with that question, do you find that the top 
USIA public affairs officer and the country team’s public affairs offi- 
cer are usually the same individual or two individuals ? 
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Ambassador Matthews. It is the same individual. On the country 
team the USIA representative is the top man of his agency in that 
particular country. 

Senator Mundt. That is one reason I think it works so well. 

Ambassador Matthews. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mundt. Yes; although I happen to be one of those who 
opposed the idea of splitting them up at the time. I was afraid it 
would not work. I believe it has worked out pretty well. 

Ambassador Matthews. It has certainly worked out in the field. 
I can’t speak for the Washington end. 

Senator Jackson. Professor Engberg? 

Professor Engberg. Mr. Ambassador, we are working primarily 
in this area of security staffing and operations. The question or two 
I would like to ask may not be particularly new but I think it might 
be of some value to have it on the record. 

Assuming that the Ambassador is a competent individual, and we all 
feel that he is, I don’t suppose there is anyone in any of the countries 
who is better qualified to have the necessary information and the 
knowledge of exactly what the situation is in that particular country. 

As the result of that condition I have a two-barrel type of ques- 
tion. 

First, just what part should the Ambassador and his country team 
play in aetermining the future policy of the United States in that 
country? In other words, what consideration is actually given to 
his thinking as to future planning for our activities in that country. 
The second part of the question is: What consideration is given to 
his recommendations as to the necessary funds that will be spent in 
that country over the next year or 2 years in all of these related areas 
that he is in charge of as head of the country team ? 

Ambassador Matthews. To answer the first part of the question, 
I think his views in the working out of any program of objectives 
in the country in which he is stationed are usually asked and usually 
given a considerable amount of weight. 

Professor Engberg. Are they given weight ? 

Ambassador Matthews. In my experience that has been the case. 
Plans made in Washington are usually sent over and we have been 
consulted and given a crack at them and if we object to something, 
we explain why we object, or if we think there has been an omission 
and we think it is important, I think usually those views have been 
accepted. 

That lias been my experience. As far as the funds and the budget 
is concerned, very little attention is paid to what the Ambassador has 
to say because as a rule it is a matter of how you slice the total 
pie. 

Professor Engberg. Do you feel that the Ambassador’s recom- 
mendation in regard to these rather vast expenditures should be more 
critically considered by State? 

Ambassador Matthews. The rather vast what ? 

Professor Engberg. These budgetary amounts, do you think the 
Ambassador’s position should be given greater consideration? 

Ambassador Matthews. There again you get back to the problem 
of localitis. Each man thinks his country and problems are more 
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important than the other fellow’s and he needs more money. They 
have to divide it up. 

Professor Enqberg. It is difficult for me to see how the recommenda- 
tions of the Ambassador in these areas can be totally separated from 
the amount of money that is going to be spent to implement the pro- 
gram that he is approving or disapproving? 

Ambassador Matthews. That is quite true. But if you added up 
what each Ambassador considers minimum needs you would find the 
total around the world would considerably exceed the funds available. 

Professor Enqberg. I have another question in a different area. I 
have been talking with various people and I have been told that it is 
customary for communications that come from various members of a 
country mission, people who represent the different departments, to 
be channeled, as you nave indicated in your testimony, through your 
office and then to State. 

Frequently they then are in communication with their own agency, 
Agriculture or the like, and the type of communication they send to 
the agency that they are directly representing is frequently at con- 
siderable variance with what comes up to State. 

In other words, the analysis, the explanation, the reasons why are 
considerably different from the formal report. What is your reac- 
tion to that type of thing? What effect does it have upon a total 
program ? Why should it take place ? 

Ambassador Matthews. I think it can have a harmful effect on the 
total program. I think most of the direct channels from the par- 
ticular agency’s representative in the field to his home agency are in 
the form of private letters rather than official communications. The 
Ambassador should see all official communications on policy. 

The difficulty is that it is sometimes hard to stop people from writing 
private and personal letters. But if it emerges that it is the attache 
xor this or tnat department or agency who is sending in private sug- 
gestions which are contrary to the policy with regard to tnat country, 
the Ambassador has a very justifiable complaint and should either stop 
him or get rid of him. 

Professor Enqberq. It can certainly cause confusion here in Wash- 
ington. 

Ambassador Matthews. Yes: it does. I had no great problem in 
that respect in my posts but I do Know it exists. 

Senator Jackson. I have just one other question, Ambassador 
Matthews. I believe you were the senior State Department repre- 
sentative during the Korean period. 

Ambassador Matthews. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Would you have a comment to make regarding the 
importance of close coordination between State and Defense and any 
suggestions to improve the operations in this area? 

Ambassador Matthews. I don’t think you can exaggerate the im- 
portance of close cooperation between State and Defense. Of course, 
that was particularly emphasized during the Korean war period where 
I represented the State Department with Defense and with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. We met at least twice a week during that period and 
sometimes three or four times a day depending upon the urgency and 
the problem that was up. 
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We had very good, close- working relationships. I assume that rela- 
tions today are just as close or even closer. I might say that in the 
early weeks of the Korean war there was no real liaison permitted 
between the two. When there was a change in the Secretary of Defense 
that situation was remedied immediately. 

Senator Jackson. Are you speaking of the change when Mr. Lovett 
became Secretary ? 

Ambassador Matthews. No; before Mr. Lovett, when General 
Marshall was brought in as Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Jackson. And followed by Mr. Lovett? 

Ambassador Matthews. And followed by Mr. Lovett and continued 
through Mr. Lovett. It is hard to exaggerate the importance of those 
close relationships. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. Ambassador Matthews. 
We are most appreciative to you for coming before the committee this 
morning to give us your most helpful testimony. We are very grateful 
to you. 

I know what you have said will be of great importance to the com- 
mittee in its deliberations. The committee will continue its hearings, 
with testimony from other career ambassadors and from ambassa- 
dorial appointees temporarily in Government posts. 

Our next hearings will be announced at a later date. So we will 
stand adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to call of the Chair.) 
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EXHIBIT I 

Statistics on Chiefs of Mission (Career and Noncareer Ambassadors) 

as of May 1963 

(Compiled by the State Department) 

Chief of Mission Post s: 

Embassies 105 

Legations 4 


Total 109 

Special missions 1 (USRO, Thomas K. Finletter, (NC) ; OECD, John 
Leddy, (NC) ; USEC, John W. Tuthill, (FSO-CM) ; USUN, Adlai E. 
Stevenson, (NC) ; IAEA, Henry deWolf Smyth, (NC) ; European 
Office of the United Nations, Roger W. Tubby, (NC) ) 0 

Chief of Mission Positions (See Attachment A) : 

Number of positions * 107 


Career 67 

Noncareer 37 

Vacancies 3 

Vacant posts : Hungary, CAR, and Yemen. 

No diplomatic relations with Cuba, Red China, or Albania. 

Breakdown of career Chiefs of Mission ( See Attachment B) : 

FSO-CA 5 

FSO-CM 36 

FSO-1 24 

FSO-2 2 


Total 07 

Average age of Chiefs of Mission ( See Attachment C) : 

Average age of career Chiefs of Mission 52. 1 

Average age of noncareer Chiefs of Mission 51. 7 

Average age of all Chiefs of Mission 52 

Miscellaneous Statistics: 

Number of female Chiefs of Mission 2 

Number of Negro Chiefs of Mission 3 

Youngest Chief of Mission 37 

Oldest Chief of Mission 69 

1 These Ambassadors are not included in the following statistics on Chiefs of Mission. 
* The number of positions varies from the number of posts due to certain instances 
where one Chief of Mission is accredited to two or more countries. Le. f Mauritania-Senegal 
and Saudi Arabla-Kuwalt. 
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Language ability of Ambassadors: 

This table indicates, by geographical area, the percentage of Ambassadors who 
are proficient or better in either the primary or secondary language of the coun- 
try to which they are assigned. This includes those countries where English is 
the primary or secondary lgnauage. 


ARA 95 

FE 92 

EUR 79 

AF 87 

NEA 93 

World Average 87 

Background of noncareer Ambassador a: 

Total 37 


Academic 

Cole, Charles W. 

Cook, Mercer 
Galbraith, J. Kenneth 
Gordon, Lincoln 
Reischauer, Edwin O. 
Stevenson, William E. 

Foundations 

Badeau, John S. 

Everton, John S. 

Business 

Darlington, Charles F. 
McCloskey, Matthew H. 
Rice, John S. 

Young, Kenneth Todd 

Government 

Carnahan, A. S. J. 

Farland, Joseph S. 
Handley, William J. 
Kaiser, Philip M. 
Labouisse, Henry R. 
Macomber, William B., Jr. 
McGhee, George C. 

Telles, Raymond 
Wright, Jerauld 

Labor unions 

Doherty, William C. 

Law 

Akers, Anthony B. 

Battle, William C. 

Blair, Wm. McCormick, Jr. 
Ferguson, John H. 
Mahoney, William P., Jr. 
Rhetts, Charles E. 

Rivkin, William R. 

Wine, James 

Press 

Attwood, William 
Korry, Edward M. 
McKinney, Robert M. 
Martin, John B. 

Rowan, Carl 

Public Service 

Anderson, Eugenie 


6 


o 


4 


10 


1 

8 


1 
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Attachment A 


Chiefs of Mission 


Date 

Total 
number of 
positions » 

Career 

Percent 

Noncareer 

Percent 

Vacancies 

Total 
number 
of posts 

)ct. 

1,1930 

62 

24 

46 

27 

52 

1 

56 

)ct. 

1,1036 

67 

26 

44 

31 

64 

1 

61 

)ct. 

1, 1940 

63 

26 

47 

27 

51 

1 

65 

>ct. 

1,1946 

64 

31 

57 

21 

39 


56 

)ct. 

1,1950 

*70 

43 

61 

23 

33 


74 

>ct. 

1, 1961 

70 

41 

69 

26 

36 


74 

>ct. 

1,1962 

73 

46 

63 

26 

36 


77 

)ct. 

1,1963 

73 

41 

66 

30 

42 

2 

77 

)ct. 

1, 1964 

76 

46 

69 

31 

41 


78 

)ct. 

1,1966 

77 

44 

57 

31 

40 

MMHMM 

79 

>ct. 

1, 1966 

80 

60 

63 

27 

34 


82 

)ct. 

1,1967 

81 

52 

64 

27 

33 


83 

>ct. 

1,1958 

80 

64 

68 

24 

30 


82 

>ct. 

1, 1969 

81 

66 

69 

24 

30 


83 

>ct. 

1,1960 

*98 

60 

61 

26 

26 

Sll 

100 

>ct. 

1. 1961 

*97 

67 

60 

26 

27 


100 

)ct. 

1,1962 

*106 

63 

59 

84 

32 

, ;-v- ■ 

109 

day 

15, 1963 

*107 

67 

63 

37 

35 

mm 

109 


> The number of positions varies from the number of posts due to instances where one Chief of Mission 
i accredited to two or more posts. Present examples are Senegal-Mauritania, Saudi Arabia-Kuwait. 

* The number of positions from Oct. 1, I960, to Oct. 1, 1969 inclusive, includes overseas Missions to which 
Chief of Mission is accredited. This included HICOO from 1949-66; U8RO-Paris from 1954-60; Berlin in 

956; and U8EC from 1966-60. 

• The number of Chief of Mission positions riven in 1960, 1961, 1962 and 1963 does not include the six Special 
Missions— USRO, OECD. USEC, IAEA, USUN (Geneva), U8UN (New York). 

« Vacancies as of May 1963 were Hungary, CAR and Yemen. 


Attachment B 

Career Chiefs of Mission by grade (as of May 15, 196S) 
Career Ambassador : 


C. Bohlen 

W. Snow 

W. Butte rworth 

F. Sprouse 

R. Hare 

H. Stebbins 

J. Rlddleberger 

J. Steeves 

F. Willis 

C. Wharton 

eer Minister: 

F. Wilkins 

W. Barbour 

R. Woodward 

8. Berger 

FSO-1 : 

M. Bernbaum 

C. Baldwin 

A. Brown 

L. Barrows 

J. Cabot 

J. Bell 

C. B. Bibrick 

W. Blancke 

F. Freeman 

C. Burrows 

B. Gulllon 

W. Coerr 

P. Hart 

W. Crawford 

J. Holmes 

O. II. Deming 

O. Horsey 

T. Estes 

H. Jones 

C. V. Ferguson 

J. W. Jones 

R. Knight 

O. Kennan 

W. Leonhart 

F. Kohler 

R. Mcllvalne 

B. A. Lightner 

A. Meyer 

D. MacArthur 

R. Miner 

T. Mann 

W. J. Porter 

R. McClintock 

L. Poullada 

W. McConaugby 

B. Stephansky 

B. Morris 

C. A. Stewart 

F. Nolting 

R. Strong 

J. Palmer 

R. Thurston 

J. G. Parsons 

H. G. Torbert 

J. Penfield 

L. Unger 

G. F. Reinhardt 

M. Williams _ 

TXT PAnntrM 

FSO-2: 
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Attachment G 


Ages of chiefs of mission as of May 15 , 1963 


Ca i 

C. Baldwin 60 

W. Barbour 54 

rear 

R. McCllntock 

W. McConaughy 

1a. Barrows _ 56 

R. Mcllvaine 

J. Bell 60 

S. Berger _ _ 50 

A. Meyer 

R- Miner 

M. Bernhaum 52 

B. Morris 

W. Blancke 54 

C. Bohlen 58 

A. Brown- 49 

F. Nolting _ 

J. Palmer „ 

J. G. Parsons 

C. Burrows 52 

W. Butterworth_ 59 

J. Penfield _ 

W. J. Porter 

J. Cabot 60 

L. Poullada 

W. Coerr 49 

G. F. Reinhardt- 

W. Crawford-- 47 

D. H. Deming 54 

D. Dumont— 50 

J. Riddleberger 

W. Rountree 

F. Russell 

C. B. Elbrick 54 

J. Satterthwaite 

T. Estes 49 

C. V. Ferguson 49 

F. Freeman 47 

E. Gullion 49 

R. Hare 61 

W. Snow 

P. Sprouse ’ 

H. Stebbins. 

J. Steeves 

B. Stephansky _ 

P. Hart 62 

C. A. Stewart 

J. Holmes _ 63 

O. Horsey 52 

H. Jones — 63 

J. W. Jones 55 

R. Strong 

R. Thurston 

H. G. Torbert 

L. Unger 

G. Kennan 58 

C. Wharton 

R. Knight 51 

F. Wilkins. 

F. Kohler 54 

W. Leonhart 43 

M. Williams 

F. Willis 

E. A. Lightner _ 65 

D. Mar Arthur 53 

C. D. Withers 

R. Woodward 

T. Mann 49 



A. Akers 

E. Anderson 

W. Attwood 

J. Badeau 

W. Battle 

W. Blair 

D. K. Bruce 

A. S. J. Carnahan 

C. Cole 

M. Cook 

C. Darlington 

W. Doherty 

J. Everton 

J. Farland 

J. Ferguson 

J. K. Galbraith 

L. Gordon 

W. Handley 

P. Kaiser 


Noncareer 


48 

53 

— 43 

— 59 

42 

46 

64 

65 

56 

— 59 

— 58 

60 

54 

— 48 

— 47 

54 

49 

43 

49 


E. M. Korry 

H. Labouisse 

W. Maeomber 

W. Mahoney 

J. Martin 

M. McCloskey 

G. McGhee 

R. McKinney 

E. Reischauer 

C. Rhetts 

J. Rice 

W. Rivkin 

C. Rowan 

W. Stevenson 

R. Telles 

J. Wine 

J. Wright 

K. Young 





i ^ EXHIBIT II 

Statistics on Tswokbop U.9. Ambassadors From 1&j6 to 1963 

(Compiled hf the State Department) 
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AKRA8SAl*0BUI, ASSIGNMENTS 
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Exhibit Ii; — Continued 
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Exhibit II — Continued 

NORMAL POSTS 

AMBASSADORIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
1 #46—08 


Tenure 


Name 


Dates of appointment 


Years 


Months 


Great Britain, London: 

W. Averell Harriman 

O. Max Gardner 

Lewis W. Douglas 

Walter 8. Gifford 

Win thro p W. Aldrich 

John Hay Whitney 

David K. E. Bruce 

Greece, Athens: 

Henry F. Grady 

John E. Peurifoy 

Cavendish W. Cannon 

George V. Allen 

James W. Riddleberger.. 

Ellis O. Briggs 

Henry R. Labouisse 

Guatemala, Guatemala: 

Edwin Jackson Kyle 

Richard C. Patterson, Jr 

Rudolf E. 8choenfeld 

John E. Peurifoy 

Norman Armour 

Edward J. Sparks 

Lester D. Mallory 

John J. Muccio 

John O. Bell 

Iran .Tehran : 

Wallace Murray 

George V. Allen 

John C. Wiley 

Heniy F. Grady 

Loy W. Henderson 

Setden Chapin 

Edward T. Wailes 

Julius C. Holmes 

Ireland, Dublin: 

David Gray 

George A. Garrett 

Francis P. Matthews 

William H. Taft 

Scott McLeod 

Edward O. Stockdale 

Matthew H. McCloskey 

Israel, Tel Aviv, Embassy established March 28, 1949: 

James Grover McDonald. 

Monnett B. Davis 

Edward B. Lawson 

Ogden Rogers Reid 

Walworth Barbour 

Italy, Rome: 

Alexander C. Kirk 

James Clement Dunn 

Ellsworth Bunker 

Mrs. Clare Booth Luce 

James D. Zellerbach 

O. Frederick Reinhardt 

Jamaica, Kingston: William C. Doherty 

Japan, Tokyo: 

Robert D. Murphy 

John M. Allison 

Douglas Mac Arthur 2d — 

Edwin O. Retschaoer 

Lebanon, Beirut: 

Lowell C. Pinkerton 

Hamid B. Minor 

Raymond A. Hare 

Donald R. Heath 

Robert McCllntock 

Armin H. Meyer 


Apr. 10, 1946-Oct. 6,1946 

Jan. 15, 1947-Feb. 6, 1947 
Mar. 8, 1947-Dec. 2, 1950 
Dec. 13,1950-Jan. 30,1953 
Feb. 4, 1953-Feb. 11,1957 
Feb. 14, 1957-Jan. 20,1961 
Mar. 1,1961- 

July 15, 1948-June 28,1950 
Aug. 11, 1950-8ept. 18,1953 
Aug. 5, 1953-July 31,1956 
Oct. 12, 1956-Nov. 14, 1957 
Feb. 10,1958-Mar. 9,1958 
June 3, 1959-Mar. 23, 1962 
Jan. 8, 1962- 

May 8, 1945-8ept. 5,1948 
Oct. 2,1948-Mar. 21,1951 
Apr. 3, 1951-Nov. 3, 1953 
Oct. 7, 1953-Oet. 10, 1954 
Sept. 29, 1954-June 10, 1955 
June 28, 1955-Feb. 19, 1958 
Feb. 11,1958-Dec. 20,1959 
Dec. 29,1959-Dec. 9,1961 
Nov. 15, 1961- 

Apr. 17, 1945-June 30,1946 
Apr. 29, 1946-Mar. 30, 1948 
Apr. 3. 1948-Sept. 30, 1950 
July 1, 1950-Oct. 26, 1951 
Sept. 22, 1951-Jan. 25, 1955 
June 9, 1955-July 24, 1958 
June 24, 1958-J uly 15,1961 
May 15,1961- 

Feb. 9, 1940-July 23. 1947 
May 23.1947-May 31,1951 
Mar. 1, 1951-Oct. 18.1952 
Apr. 9, 1953-July 26,1957 
May 22, 1957-Mar. 31, 1961 
Mar. 31. 1961-July 6, 1962 

July 13,1962- 

July 2, 1948-Jan. 14, 1951 
Feb. 1,1961-Dec. 26,1953 
Sept. 8, 1954-Apr. 16,1959 
June 5, 1959-Feb. 1, 1961 

June 2, 1961- 

Dec. 8. 1944-8cpt. 30, 1946 
Nov. 12,1946-Mar. 13,1952 
Apr. 1, 1952-Apr. 13,1953 
Mar. 2, 1958-Jan. 4. 1957 

Dec. 17, 1956-Dec. 17,1960 
May 5, 1961- 
Oct. 24,1962- 

Apr. 21, 1952-May 31, 1953 
Apr. 8, 1953-Feb. 28,1957 
Dec. 17, 1956- Apr. 5, 1961 
Apr. 6, 1961- 

Feb. 24, 1 947-No v. 27, 1951 
Sept. 20, 1951-July 31,1953 
Sept. 18, 1953-Nov. 11,1954 
Feb. 8,1955-Dec. 29,1957 
Dec. 26, 1957-Sept. 28, 1961 
Dec. 5, 1961- 


0 

0 
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2 

4 
3 
2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 
2 

7 
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1 
4 
3 
1 
0 

3 
2 

4 
1 
2 

1 

5 
1 

3 

4 
2 
0 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 
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1 

9 

1 

0 

11 

3 

11 

1 

0 

1 

1 

10 

5 

4 

6 

7 
0 

8 
8 

10 

11 

7 

2 

11 

5 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 

6 
0 

8 
4 

10 

3 
11 
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11 
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8 
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4 
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1 
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TSOBMAi. POSTS 

JkUBABSJkVGBlAl, XfiftZOtf MSJVF9 
194 t~*t 


Noam 


T^nur* 


>** 


Pcrtoftad, Ltebtar 

Berman B. Baftkfe.*Uk 
lobe a W0*y_ 5 ^.. 

UUscoin 

Cfiveudisb W. CsutiKte. 

M. Bobm -lla^ubeHH,^ . ^ ;..«* 
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Jobs (#.■ t . 
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UAUDSHIP POSTS 
AMtSABSAPO&lAX ASSIGNMENTS 
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Exhibit II — Continued 

HARDSHIP POSTS 

ambassadorial assignments 
1046—68 


Name 

Dates of appointment 

Tenure 


Years 

Months 

Dahomey, Cotonou, Independence proclaimed Aug. 1, 
1960: 

R. Borden Reams 

Oct. 21, I960- June 27, 1961 
June 27, 1961- 

Mar. 27.1943-May 20,1947 
July 1, 1947-Aug. 17,1950 
Apr. 20,1951-Dec. 31,1953 
July 8, 1954-Mar. 28, 1956 
Aug. 24, 1956-J uly 23,1960 
July 22, 1960-Aug. 6, 1960 
Oct. 24, 1960- 

Aug. 23, 1945-Nov. 26, 1947 
Oct. 1,1947-May 14,1951 
June 5, 1951-Jan. 18, 1953 
Aug. 19, 1953-June 4,1957 
May 28, 1957-July 10, 1960 
Juno 30, 1960-Dec. 25, 1962 
Mar. 13, 1963- 

Dec. 28, 1960-Sept. 21, 1961 
Sept. 21, 1961- 

May 28, 1957-Jan. 10, 1961 
Dec. 6, 1960-May 2, 1962 
May 23, 1962- 

June 22, 1959-Apr. 1, 1961 

Apr. 6,1961- 

Apr. 10, 1944-Oct, 31,1946 
Aug. 26, 1946-June 18, 1948 
Aug. 26, 1948-June 30, 1951 
Oct. 5, 1951-June 30, 1953 
Aug. 19, 1953-Apr. 13,1957 
May 6, 1957- Aug. 19,1960 
Sept. 23, 1960-Jan. 9, 1962 

Dec. 18,1961- 

0 

8 

Robinson Mcllvaine 

2 

0 

Ecuador, Quito: 

Robert M. 8cotten 

4 

2 

John F. Simmons _ 

3 

2 

Paul C. Daniels 

2 

8 

Sheldon T. Mills 

1 

9 

Christian M. Ravndal 

3 

11 

David Bruce Carrick 

0 

1 

Maurice M. Bembaum 

2 

8 

Ethiopia, Addis Ababa: 

Felix Cole 

2 

3 

George R. Merrell 

3 

7 

J. RiVes Childs 

1 

7 

Joseph Simonson 

3 

10 

Don' C. Bliss 

3 

1 

Arthur L. Richards 

2 

6 

Edward M. Korry 

0 

3 

3abon, Libreville, Embassy established Aug. 15, 1960: 

W. Wendell Blancke 

0 

9 

Charles F. Darlington 

1 

9 

3hana, Accra, Embassy established Mar. 6, 1957: 

Wilson C. Flake. 

3 

8 

Francis H. Russell 

1 

5 

William P. Mahoney, Jr : 

1 

1 

Guinea, Conakry, United States recognized, Nov. 1, 1958: 
John Howard Morrow 

1 

9 

William Attwood 

2 

2 

Xaiti, Port-au-Prince: 

Orme Wilson 

2 

6 

Harold H. Tittman, Jr 

1 

10 

William E. De Courcy 

2 

10 

Howard K. Travers 

1 

8 

Roy Tasco Davis 

3 

8 

Gerald A. Drew 

3 

3 

Robert Newbcgin 

1 

4 

Raymond L Thurston 

1 

6 

fonduras. Tegucigalpa: 

John I'. Erwin 

July 31,1937-May 13,1947 
May 5, 1947-Nov. 12, 1947 
Apr. 5, 1948-Dec. 1, 1950 

Feb. 2, 19 1-Mar. 19, 1954 

9 

10 

Paul C. Daniels - 

0 

6 

Herbert S. Bursby.— - - 

2 

8 

John D. Erwin 

3 

1 

Whiting Willnuer 

Robert Newbegin 

Feb. 8, 1954-Apr. 25,1958 
Apr. 2, 1958-Aug. 27, 1960 

4 

2 

3 

6 

Charles R. Burrows. 

8ept. 21, 1960- 

Jan. 26, 1946-July 31,1947 
May 1, 1947-Oct. 6,1949 

Sept. 7, 194 ft- June 30,1951 
Nov. 9, 1951 -July 21,1956 
Oct. 4, 1956-Aug. 10,1957 

Mar. 26, 1944-Aug. 1, 1946 
Mar. 26, 1948-Sept. 5, 1949 

2 

0 

lungary f Budapest: 

H F. Arthur Schoenfeld - 

1 

6 

Solden Chapin 

2 

5 

Nathaniel P. Davis 

C hrlstlan M . Ravndal . 

1 

4 

9 

8 

Edward T. Wailcs 

0 

10 

ccland, Reykjavik: 

Ixjuis G . Dreyfus, Jr 

2 

5 

Richard P Bu trick 

1 

6 

Edward B . Lawson 

July 25, 1949-July 7,1954 

Sept. 17, 1954-Dec. 24, 1959 

5 

0 

John J. Muccio 

5 

3 

Tyler Thompson - 

Feb. 4,1960-May 13,1961 
May 4,1961- 

Apr. 11,1947-Sept. 14,1947 

1 

3 

James K. Pen field . 

2 

1 

□dla, New Delhi: 

Henry F Grady 

0 

5 

Loy w . Henderson 

July 23, 1948-Sept. 18, 1951 

3 

2 

Chester Bowles 

Oct. 11,1951-May 10, 1953 

1 

7 

George V. Allen 

Mar. 23, 1953-Jan. 25, 1955 

1 

10 

John Sherman Cooper , 

Feb. 17, 1955-Aug. 18,1956 

1 

6 

Ellsworth Bunker 

Dec. 7. 1956-May 6. 1961 

4 

5 

j Kenneth Galbraith 

Apr. 3, 1961-June 3,1963 

2 

2 

Chester Bowles 

June 10, 1963- 

0 

0 


52-721 O — 61 
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Exhibit II — Continued 
HABD8HIP POSTS 
ambassadorial assignments 
1948-88 


Name 

Dates of appointment 

Tenure 



Indonesia, Djakarta: 




H. Merle Cochran 

Dec. 30, 1949-Mar. 15, 1953 

3 

3 

Hugh 8. Cumming, Jr 

Sept. 11, 1953- Apr. 10,1957 

3 1 


John M. Allison 

Mar. 1, 1067-Mar. 24. 1068 

1 

i 

Howard P. Jones 

Feb. 21, 1958- 

5 

4 

Iraq, Baghdad: 




George Wadsworth 

Jan. 31. 1047 -Auk. 11, 1048 

1 

• 

Edward 8. Crocker 

Jan. 9, 1949- Aug. 8. 1952 


7 

Burton Y. Berry 

June 27, 1952-J une 30, 1934 


C 

Waldemar J. Gallman 

Oct. 8, 1954-Jan. 10, 1959 


3 

John D. Jemegan 

Dec. 18, 1958-Sept. 6,1902 


9 

Robert C. Strong 

June 17,1963- 


0 

Ivoiy Coast, Abidjan: 




R. Borden Reams 

Oct. 21, 1080-May 31, 1962 

1 

7 

James Wine 

Oct. 31,1962- 

■ 

S 

Jordan, Amman: 




Gerald A. Drew 

Jan. 17, 1950-Mar. 28, 1952 


1 

Joseph C. Green 

June 3, 1952-J uly 31.1953 


1 

Lester D. Mallory 

Sept. 28, 1953-Feb. 4, 1958 

4 

5 

Sheldon T. Mills 

Feb. 19, 1960-Apr. 30,1961 

2 

2 

William B. Macomber, Jr 

Mar. 8,1961- 

2 

3 

Korea. Seoul: 




John J. Muccio.. 

Apr. 20, 1949-Nov. 14. 1952 

3 

7 

Ellis 0. Briggs 

Auk. 25, 1962-Mar. 24, 1955 

2 

7 

William 8. B. Lacy.. __ 

Mar. 28, 1955-Nov. 24, 1955 

0 

! 

Walter C. Dowling 

June 11, 1956-Aug. 26,1959 

3 

2 

Walter P. McConaughy 

Nov. 19, 1950-Apr. 23, 1961 

1 

5 

Samuel D. Berger 

June 14,1961— 

2 


Kuwait. Kuwait: 



1 

Parker T. Hart, also Ambassador to Saudi Arabia 




Laos, Vientiane: 




Donald R. Heath 

July 6, 1950-Feb. 4, 1955 

4 

7 

Charles W. Yost 

Aug. 10, 1965-July 28,1956 

1 

0 

J. Graham Parsons 

June 22,1956-Mar. 6,1958 

1 

9 

Horace H. Smith 

Mar. 28, 1958-July 29, I960 

2 

4 

Win thro p O. Brown 

July 7, 1960-July 30, 1962 

2 

0 

Leonard Unger 

July 6,1962— 

0 

11 

Liberia, Monrovia: 




Lester A. Walton 

July 22, 1933-Mar. 15, 1946 

10 I 

§ 

Raphael O’Hara Lanier 

Mar. 1,1946-June 30, 1948 

2 

3 

Edward R. Dudley 

Aug. 27, 1948-July 31.1933 

4 

11 

Jesse D. Locker 

Aug. 31, 1953-Apr. 10, 1955 

1 

8 

Richard Lee Jones 

June 8, 1955-Aug. 27, 1959 

4 

3 

Elbert O. Mathews 

Aug. 24, 1959-May 20, 1962 

2 

9 

Charles Edward Rhetts 

July 10,1962— 

0 

i: 

Libya, Benghazi: 




Henry 8. Vi Hard 

Feb. 12* 1932-Sept. 28, 1954 

2 

7 

John L. Tappin 

Oct. 6, 1954-Mar. 28, 1958 

3 

5 

John Wesley Jones 

Feb. 10, 1958-Nov. 29, 1962 

4 

9 

E. Allan Lightner 

May 24, 1963— 

0 

1 

Malagasy, Tananarine: 




Frederick P. Bartlett 

Aug. 31, 1960-July 6, 1962 

1 

I! 

C. Vaughan Ferguson, Jr 

Dec. 21,1962— 

0 

7 

Mali, Bamako: 




Thomas K. Wright 

Nov. 14. 1960-Jan. 25, 1962 

1 

G 

William J. Handley 

Dec. 28,1961— 

1 

5 

Mauritania, Nouakchott: 




Henry S. Vlllard. 

Nov. 30, 1960-May 19, 1961 

0 

6 

Philip M. Kaiser 

June 28, 1961- 

2 

0 

Nepal, Katmandu: 




Henry F. Grady 

Feb. 26, 1948- June 2,1948 

0 

4 

Loy W. Henderson 

July 23, 1948-Sept. 18, 1951 

3 

2 

Chester Bowles 

Oct. 11,1951-May 15,1953 

1 

7 

George V. Allen... 

Mar. 23, 1953- Jan. 25, 1955 

1 

JO 

John Sherman Cooper 

Feb. 17, 1955-Aug. 18,1956 

1 

6 

Ellsworth Bunker 

Dec. 7, 1956-Nov. 25, 1950 

3 

,1 

Henry E. Stebbins 

Oct. 2, 1930- 

3 

1 3 
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Exhibit II — Continued 

HARDSHIP POSTS 

ambassadorial assignments 

1046-63 


Name 


Dates of appointment 


Nicaragua, Managua: 

Fletcher Warren 

George P. Shaw 

Capus M. Waynlck 

Thomas E. Whelan 

Aaron S. Brown 

Niger, Niamey: 

R. Borden Reams 

Mercer Cook 

Nigeria, Lagos: 

Joseph Palmer, 2d 

Pakistan, Karachi: 

Paul H. Ailing 

H. Merle Cochran. 

Avra M. Warren 

Horace A. Hildreth 

James M. Langley 

William M. Rountree 

W alter P. McConaughy 

Philippines, Manila: 

Paul V. McNutt 

Emmett O’Neal 

Myron M. Co wen 

Raymond A. Spruanoe 

Homer Ferguson 

Albert F. Nufer 

Charles E. Bohlen 

John D. Hickerson 

WllUam E. Stevenson 

Poland, Warsaw: 

Stanton Griffis.. 

W aide mar J. Gall man 

Joseph Flack 

Joseph E. Jacobs 

Jacob E. Beam 

John M. Cabot 

Rumania. Bucharest: 

Rudolf E. Schoenfeld 

Harold Shanti 

Robert H. Thayer 

Clifton R. Wharton 

William A. Crawford 

Rwandl, Kigali: 

Charles D. Withers 

Saudi Arabia, Jidda: 

Col. William A. Eddy 

J. Rives Childs 

Raymond A. Hare 

George Wadsworth 

Donald R. Heath 

Parker T. Hart 

Senega], Dakar, Embassy established Sept. 24, 1960: 

Henry 8. Villard 

Philip M. Kaiser 

Sierra Leone, Freetown, Embassy established Apr. 27, 1961: 

A. 8. J. Carnahan - 

Somali, Mogadiscio, Embassy established July 1, 1960: 

Andrew G. Lynch 

Horace O. Torbert, Jr 

Sudan, Khartoum: 

Lowell C. Pinkerton 

James S. Moose, Jr 

William M. Rountree 

Syrian Arab Republic, Damascus: 

George Wadsworth - 

James Hugh Keeley - 

Cavendish W. Cannon 

James 8. Moose, Jr 

Charles W. Yost 

Rid g way B. Knight 


Apr. 17, 1945-Apr. 10,1947 
June 11.1948-June 24,1949 
May 27, 1949-July 28,1951 
8ept. 8,1951-May 12,1961 
Mar. 31, 1961- 

Oct. 21, 1960-June 27, 1961 
June 28, 1961- 

Oct. 1, 1960- 

Sept. 25, 1947-Jan. 18, 1949 
Dec. 2. 1949- Dec. 27,1949 
Feb. 17, 1950-Apr. 25,1953 
May 14, 1953-June 4,1957 
June 17, 1957-Aug. 15,1959 
Sept. 7, 1950-Mar. 30, 1962 
Mar. 1, 1962- 

July 24, 1946-June 20, 1947 
June 20, 1947-Jan. 20, 1949 
Apr. 13, 1949-Nov. 18, 1951 
Jan. 21, 1952-Mar. 31, 1955 
Mar. 22, 1955- Apr. 8, 1956 
June 5, 1956-Nov. 6, 1956 
May 10, 1957-Dec. 4,1959 
Dec. 1, 1959- Jan. 6,1962 
Nov. 20, 1961- 

May 21, 1947-July 7, 1948 

Aug. 6, 1948-Aug. 10,1950 
Sept. 21, 1950-May 8, 1955 
Apr. 5, 1955- Aug. 29,1957 
July 9, 1957- Jan. 17,1962 
Feb. 7, 1962- 

July 31,1947-Mar. 15,1951 
Oct. 2, 1952- Aug. 30, 1955 
Sept. 29,1955-Jan. 11,1958 
Feb. 7,1958-Mar. 8,1961 
Oct. 21,1961- 

Mar. 14, 1963- 

Aug. 12, 1944-July 1,1946 

May 10, 1946-Sept. 20, 1950 
Sept. 21,1950-Sept. 17,1953 
Nov. 19, 1953-Mar. 5,1958 
Dec. 30. 1957-May 31, 1961 
June 9, 1961- 

Oct. 21, 1960-June 19,1961 
June 28,1961- 

May 18, 1961- 

July 7, 1960-May 31, 1962 
Dec. 20,1962- 

Apr. 19.1956-Mar. 31,1958 
Apr. 1,1958-May 31,1962 
July 9, 1962- 

Nov. 17, 1944-Nov. 19,1946 
Dec. 13, 1947-Scpt. 17. 1950 
Sept. 21, 1950-May 20,1952 
Sept. 30, 1952-Jun. 29, 1958 
Dec. 31, 1957-Apr. 19,1958 
Dec. 7, 1961- 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1963 
U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Security 

Staffing and Operations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, D.C. 

[This bearing was held in executive session and subsequently ordered made 
public by the chairman of the committee.] 

The subcommittee met at 9 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 3112, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators J ackson, Pell, and Miller. 

Staff members present: Dorothy Fosdick, staff director; Robert W. 
Tufts, chief consultant; Robert C. Fisk, research assistant; Judith J. 
Spahr, chief clerk ; and Laurel A. Engberg, minority consultant. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Today our subcommittee continues its hearings on the role of U.S. 
ambassadors and the missions they head in the conduct of our relations 
with other nations. 

This subject forms part of the subcommittee’s broad nonpartisan 
study into problems of national security administration. 

We opened this phase of our hearings last month with testimony 
from two recently retired career ambassadors — the Honorable Ellis O. 
Briggs and the Honorable H. Freeman Matthews. Today we hear 
from an outstanding noncareer ambassador. 

We are pleased to welcome the Honorable Edwin O. Reischauer, 
Ambassador of the United States to Japan. Ambassador Reischauer 
did his undergraduate work at Oberlin College and his graduate work 
at Harvard University. He has had a distinguished career as a 
student and teacher of Far Eastern affairs, and was called from his 
professorship at Harvard to his present post. Over the years the 
Government nas frequently drawn upon his knowledge and experience 
for advice on important matters. 

He is the author of a number of books, including Japan, Past and 
Present (1946) ; Wanted : An Asian Policy (1955) ; and United States 
and J apan ( 1957 ) . 

Ambassador Reischauer is a gifted linguist and a distinguished 
scholar, qualities which have contributed greatly to his work in a 
country of very great importance. 

Ambassador Reischauer, we are all happy to have you with us today. 
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I believe you have a prepared statement, and if there is no objection 
on the part of the subcommittee, we shall include it at this point in 
the record. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EDWIN 0. REISCHAUEB, AMBASSADOR TO 

JAPAN 

Ambassador Reisciiauer. I am very pleased to be here with the sub- 
committee today to discuss the administration of national security with 
particular reference to the role of the Embassy in Japan. Some idea 
of the amount of coordination required for the administration of 
national security problems in Japan may be gained by noting that 
there are 21 different departments and affiliated agencies of the US. 
Government represented in Tokyo in addition to the State Depart- 
ment. As a matter of convenience, I attach to this statement two 
organization charts, the first giving the division of work in the 
Embassy itself, and the second giving the Embassy’s relationship to 
affiliated U.S. Government agencies. 

The important things to note in looking at these charts are first 
that US IS operates as an integral part of the Embassy, forming one 
of its five major sections, and second, that with a few exceptions, 
which I will refer to at greater length below, each one of the other 
affiliated agencies is administratively attached to an operative section 
of the Embassy itself. Thus, for example, the Federal Aviation 
Agency, the Foreign Agricultural Service, the U.S. Trade Center, 
the Maritime Administration, the U.S. Travel Service, the Office 
of International Finance of the Treasury Department, the Bureau of 
Customs of the Treasury Department, and the small remnant of 
AID left in Tokyo are assigned for administrative purposes to the 
economic section. Similarly, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Immigration and Naturalization Service are assigned to the 
consular section, the General Accounting Office to the administrative 
section, and the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission, with its labora- 
tories in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, to the political section. 

Several offices are for administrative purposes assigned directly to 
my own, which includes the office of the deputy chief of mission. This 
is the situation with respect to the scientific attach4, who coordinates 
closely with representatives in Tokyo of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the National Science Foundation, and the National Institutes of 
Health. The same is true of the Military Assistance Advisory Group 
(MAAG) and the attaches of the three militaiy services. All these 
offices also coordinate very closely with the political section. With re- 
spect to MAAG and the service attaches, a special branch of the polit- 
ical section, the politico-military branch, is constituted for the spe- 
cific purpose of coordinating matters with the military sector. Thus, 
the politico-military branch has responsibility for day-to-day coordi- 
nation of all matters coming under the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation 
and Security and the Status of Forces Agreement with Japan, the 
Security Consultative Committee, military aid program, and so on. 
Again, although the scientific attach^ and the service attaches are, 
as I say, attached to my office, the latter also attend the staff meetings 
of the political and economic sections at least, once a week, and a rep- 
resentative of the scientific attach4 attends political section staff meet- 
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ings daily. For purposes of even closer coordination in the important 
scientific sector, the representative of the Atomic Energy Commission 
also sits in once a wees at the political and the economic section staff 
meetings. 

You will have gathered even from these preliminary remarks that 
a good deal of staffing is required for proper coordination of the mani- 
fold duties performed by the Embassy and its affiliated agencies, and 
in order to permit representation of the U.S. Government in Japan 
to be orchestrated so that they are in harmony with each other as well 
as with overall U.S. policy toward Japan. 

It might therefore be of interest to you if I proceeded to set forth 
in somewhat more detail the staff meeting schedule established in the 
Embassy for the purpose of that orchestration to which I have referred. 
All the operative sections of the Embassy as a general rule have morn- 
ing staff meetings shortly after the opening of business each day. 
One of the functions of these meetings is to sift out important mat- 
ters to be taken up at my own staff meeting, which is usually held 
daily at 10 :30 a.m. This is attended by the chiefs of the political, eco- 
nomic, consular, and administrative sections and by the Director of 
the U.S. Information Service in Japan, as well as by the deputy chief 
of mission, my special assistant ana staff aide, the press attache, and 
such other officers as each regular participant might consider as con- 
tributing usefully to any subject which may be due for discussion on a 
particular day. 

In addition, a country team meeting and a so-called large staff meet- 
ing are held alternately each Thursday in place of my usual staff meet- 
ing. The “large staff meeting” is attended by the representatives of 
all the sections in the Embassy and of all affiliated agencies in Tokyo. 
At this larger meeting, we discuss matters which are of wide common 
concern, such as, for example, cotton textile negotiations, or the basic 
elements of the problem created by the U.S. Government’s desire to 
have nuclear-powered submarines visit Japanese ports. 

At this point, I should like to speak in more detail about the country 
team and its place in the formulation and implementation of U.S. 
policy in Japan. In my view, the execution of U.S. national policy 
and the coordination of policy recommendation and guidance have 
been greatly facilitated through the agency of the country team. Thus, 
the country team has provided an excellent mechanism for continuous 
discussion and coordination of action relating to such significant prob- 
lems, for example, as the implementation of provisions of the security 
treaty with respect to U.S. military forces in Japan, the military as- 
sistance program, and the overall review of situations in nearby trou- 
bled areas as they apply to U.S. objectives in Japan. As these and 
other problems have become more and more complex, and have re- 
quired greater joint efforts by U.S. Government officials and agencies 
in Japan, the system of fortnightly meetings of the country team re- 
ferred to earlier has evolved. By providing a forum more suitable for 
complex discussion than earlier informal luncheon meetings, which 
were the means used to bring together what is now the country team 
prior to 1956, these fortnightly meetings have increased the value and 
usefulness of the coordination process. 

A significant increase in the value of the country team concept has 
also resulted from the participation of a wide range of U.S. officials in 
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team meetings. While the formal members of the country team include 
only myself, the commander, U.S. forces, Japan, and the Chief of the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group, regular participants in team 
meetings in Tokyo, and in the day-to-day work of the team, include 
in addition the deputy chief of mission'; the minister for economic 
affairs; the minister for cultural and public affairs (USIS) ; the polit- 
ical counselor; the Army, Navy, ana Air attaches: the chief of the 
internal affairs branch of the political section; and the chief of the 
political military branch of the political section. 

It will be noted that in addition to Chief, MAAG, the commander, 
U.S. forces, Japan, is a key member of the country team. This is es- 
sential for the proper consideration of the many vital policy problems 
which arise in Japan as a result of our security treaty and the presence 
of some 45,000 US. military personnel (plus an additional 55,000 de- 
pendents) in the country. It will also be noted that unlike the situa- 
tion in many other countries, AID is not a constituent member of the 
team. This is because the economic assistance program in Japan has 
been eliminated and only a residual AID office remains in Tokyo to 
supervise offshore procurement and third country training in Japan. 

Coordinating country team operations, staffing for position papers, 
recording and distributing the minutes and preparing agenda for 
country team meetings are responsibilities of the Embassy’s political- 
military branch. Happily, in spite of the relatively great distances 
physically separating the basic elements of the countiy team — U.S. 
forces, Japan, for example, is over an hour’s drive from the Embassy — 
coordination has been accomplished without serious difficulty. 

It may not be inappropriate at this point to note that successful 
coordination is at least partly a result of the excellent personal rela- 
tions existing among country team participants. These relations al- 
low the group truly to function as a team and not merely as an 
assembly of representatives of different government agencies. 

The fortnight meetings are held in the Embassy conference room. 
Complete flexibility in scheduling meetings is maintained, however, 
and ad hoc meetings are held as necessary. • Similarly, regular meet- 
ings are canceled if none of the members has sufficiently important 
business to justify holding them. 

Basic procedute for preparing the agenda for these meetings is well 
established. At the beginning of the week in which a meeting is 
scheduled, the chief of the Embassy’s political military branch com- 
municates with (1) the Secretary, Joint Staff, Headquarters, Com- 
mander, TJSFJ, and (2) the Office of Chief, MAAG, Japan, in order 
to ascertain what items those components of the team wish to propose 
for inclusion in the agenda. This information, along with any agenda 
items the various sections of the Embassy may wish discussed at the 
meeting, is then passed to the Counselor for Political Affairs, who 
outlines the proposed agenda to me at my daily staff meeting. On 
the basis of the proposed agenda, and after such consultation with 
other U.S. officials as may be required, I decide whether or not to 
hold the regular meeting. 

WTiile the activities of the country team are most clearly focused in 
fortnightly meetings, they are not limited to them, for by necessity 
much work requiring sustained attention and effort must be dealt 
with on a continuous basis outside the structure of actual meetings. 
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Indeed, matters which may require country team approval are most 
often staffed through the country team mechanism without there being 
any need to convoke a formal meeting. Further, it would be rare for 
any item on the agenda of a given meeting not to have been fully 
staffed at the working level before becoming a subject of country team 
discussion. To a great extent, therefore, the country team’s work in- 
volves reviewing recommendations worked out at the staff level and 
arriving at an agreed position or course of action. 

Thus, by means of a system of fortnightly meetings and extensive 
staff work outside these meetings, the work of the country team in 
Japan is coordinated, and discussion and implementation of U.S. 
policy on a broad front are facilitated. It is my belief that the system 
which has been evolved is well suited to assist in the formulation and 
execution of U.S. Government policy in Japan. 

I would imagine that this brief statement of the organization of the 
Embassy and of its role in the administration of national security has 
raised some questions in your minds. My hope is that what I have 
said will serve as a basis ior a more detailed discussion of this subject 
and I welcome any questions you might have. 

(The two organizational charts referred to previously entitled “The 
American Embassy, Tokyo, Japan, July 1, 1063” and ‘The American 
Embassy and Affiliated Agencies, Tokyo, Japan, July 1, 1963,” appear 
at pp. 223 and 224.) 

Senator Jackson. We are very happy to have your statement, Am- 
bassador Reischauer. We will proceed now to ask questions. 

Do you have any additional comments that you wish to make prior 
to our questions? 

Ambassador Reischauer. I might just add a few remarks. 

First of all, I am testifying from a very different point of view from 
your previous witnesses. Not having had a career in the Foreign 
Service, all I can possibly add is a freshness of point of view of an 
outsider who has oeen in it only a little over 2 years. 

Some of the problems that have come up have been problems of 
whether or not the overall diplomatic establishment was too large for 
adequate policy coordination, whether or not the flood of messages 
back and forth between the embassies and Washington was so great 
that policy was somewhat lost sight of in this great flow of words. 

My own feeling, after two and a quarter years’ experience in Japan, 
is that neither of these worries is really well founded. 

We have in Japan a fairly large diplomatic establishment. 

I have seen no problem of policy coordination, no problem of or- 
ganization. These certainly are not too large to handle, by any means. 
It does take a certain amount of organization, perhaps, to see that 
different diverse branches do not get in each other’s way, but I have 
not seen any serious problem of that sort at all in Japan. 

And while we do have a tremendous exchange of materials between 
ourselves and Washington, it has always seemed to me valuable. You 
need this exchange at all sorts of different levels, and I think there 
is a pragmatically efficient way, a very sensitive way, of sorting out 
the important things for the right sort of attention. 

There are perhaps ways in which this can be further perfected, but 
the whole mechanism seems to me to work very well. 
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Senator Jackson. You do not find any problems of excessive re- 
porting? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Back here, perhaps, some people might 
feel that way. 

Senator Jackson. I mean from your end. 

Ambassador Reischauer. No; not from our end. Not from our 
end at all. 

There is this flood of paper, and one wonders whether it is all 
necessary, but I think one finds that there are ways in which one can 
keep on top of it, and then it all proves valuable. 

In fact, we are always asking for more information on certain 
things; and Washington is, too, the other way around. If there is 
any danger, it is sometimes that we do not get the details bade and 
forth to each other fast enough. 

Senator Jackson. What methods have you used to better utilize the 
information that flows in ? You have a good, competent staff, I take 
it. And are you able to delegate your work sufficiently? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Yes; I think so. I mean that is the 
whole point in having an organization of this sort, to be sure that the 
important thing comes to the top, and that the people at the top do 
not get flooded by it. 

I should say tnere is one problem in messages going back and forth : 
at what level do you need clearance ? This is a problem you always 
have to keep watching, because every now and then people down the 
line will send out a message expressing the view of the Embassy, and 
I think if we express a view on something rather than just reporting, 
you need fairly nigh clearance. There are problems of this sort. 

Going the other way ? I think there is sometimes difficulty in knowing 
who is actually speaking to you in a message. They are all signed 
“Rusk,” let us say, but sometimes you know it did not come within 
several ranks of the Secretary. 

Senator Jackson. There needs to be a code within a code. 

Ambassador Reischauer. And you can tell by the code this was 
only cleared at a relatively low level, and therefore you should under- 
stand it in that way, and that this is not necessarily the personal 
opinion of an Under Secretary or the Secretary. 

I think that maybe some codes within a code would be useful, as 
you say. 

Senator Miller. Could I ask a question ? 

How much of the time of your staff would you say is dedicated to 
reporting? 

Ambassador Reischauer. It probably would vary with the different 
types of people. 

You mean reporting in the sense of just getting information back 
that might be useful in Washington ? 

Senator Miller. Preparation of a report to be sent back to Wash- 
ington. 

Ambassador Reischauer. Telegrams and reports, and so on ? 

Senator Miller. Yes; to meet the requirements of reporting on the 
State Department end. 

Ambassador Reischauer. It would be very hard to say. Between 
a auarter and a half of the time, perhaps. 

But, you see, much of this reporting is really their own research 
work in keeping up with the field that they are following. 
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You take the man that is our contact man with the Government 
Party. He is constantly trying to learn as much as he can about the 
leaders of this Government Party, what they are thinking. He is 
talking with them all the time. And every once in a while, when he 
thinks he has enough information to be of value to Washington, he 
writes it up as a report. 

But he has done this basically for his own knowledge. 

Senator Miller. Yes. Well, I would want to distinguish between 
what one does for his own knowledge and his own competence in 
carrying on his assigned duties there and the work that goes into 
getting that information back to Washington. 

Ambassador Reischauer. Well, there is a third category. There 
are, you know, these routine requests for reporting on certain types of 
things, that you do fairly routinely. I should say in the economic 
field there is more of that than there would be in the political field. 

I think the veiy fact of drafting it up into a message is itself a 
valuable exercise for the reporting officer, because sometimes a person 
can have a rather vague impression of the whole thing, but until he is 
forced to put it in good format, he has not thought it through himself. 

Senator Miller. You do not think a certain amount of that crystal- 
lization of his thinking could have alreadv been gone through in the 
course of the staff meetings that are held ? I would imagine that at 
one of his staff meetings or your own staff meetings, for this thing 
to be articulated property, it would require some thinking through. 

I would hope by the time it got around to a staff meeting with you 
he would have thought it through pretty well, and that anything 
beyond that for the purposes of Washington would not be required. 

I am trying to come up with your idea on how this can be improved, 
because those of us who have served in the military at both the head- 
quarters level and at the field level know that this thing can get out of 
hand. 

And there have been time checks and all kinds of efficiency systems 
evolved to try to cope with this problem. But I must say that I was 
shocked when I first came across the information regarding the flood 
of paper that descends on Washington. 

That means somebody out in the field has to do something. And I 
can see where you can even get bogged down. Sometimes these things 
can be eliminated, and sometimes they can be streamlined and some- 
times there can be summaries rather than full reports. 

There are a lot of those things that we have found in the military 
that can be eliminated. Somebody back here has to shuffle them 
around. And when you eliminate just one, there can be a chain reac- 
tion which can cut down a lot of time and overhead. 

I just wonder if you have had occasion to review some of the report- 
ing required of you and your staff. Have you tried to eliminate some 
of it, or streamline it ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. I am not aware of any large bulk of mate- 
rial that is not of value to ourselves in the drafting process. Of course, 
the staff meeting tends to be a fairly informal thing, with us. I try 
to get people to express their views and discuss them back and forth, 
rather than having canned reports, and so it serves a somewhat differ- 
ent function. It is an exchange of views, primarily. 

I find, myself, the more routine reports of my staff are very useful 
to me. I keep them on my desk, and when I have a little time, I catch 
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up on them and read them, because there are lots of things I cannot 
follow in as much detail as tney are following. 

They are often eager to write these, actually, because it is their way 
of presenting the thing that they have discovered to the rest of us there, 
as well as back in Washington. 

In almost every case where there has been a real attempt to cut down 
on this flow, there is somebody back in Washington that screams in 
agony when it does not come in any more. 

Now, mighty often these are people down at the research level, who 
are doing the day-to-day work. I think it is very valuable to have 
a research backup in Washington as well as with us, where the papers 
are pretty well in detail. 

Senator Miller. In reporting to you, do you have them summarize 
their topics? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Almost all of our longer reports come in 
with a summary statement at the beginning, and you can glance at 
that and decide whether you want to read the rest of the report. 

With my time as tight as it is, I must admit I often let the tning 
go by with just the reading of the summary. 

Senator Miller. Would it be feasible, in lieu of some of these reports 
that go back to Washington, to merely indicate a summary, let’s say, 
of a few points of what is contained m some of these studies, so that 
the people back here could then determine whether to ask you to send 
the whole report on or forget about it ? 

Ambasador Reischauer. Actually, as long as you have a pouch 
going back and forth all the time, it in itself is not a real problem. It 
is a problem of who is going to read it when it gets to this side. 

And I suspect what happens here is what happens with us. The 
busier people will glance at summaries and put it aside, whereas the 
people who have the backup research function are the ones who are 
going to read it and appreciate it. 

So I doubt very much if this does cut into your time very seriously, 
on this side, any more than it does with me there. 

That is what I mean. It is a pragmatically worked out system, but 
I do not think we waste much time reading things that are not neces- 
sary to be read. 

Senator Miller. That certainly is one of our problems here, to fig- 
ure out what to read. And I know that commanders have a time 
problem. 

And granted that staff people love to write reports, because this is a 
good way of impressing the commander with your knowledge on some- 
thing, I would nope they would save their time by writing summaries. 

If you want to dig m, you can get them to give you the details. 
A nutshell approach saves time. 

Ambassador Reischauer. We always have a summary on the front 
of a report there. In fact, in some cases the title is enough for you. 
You know you will not want to read the rest of it. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Engberg? 

Professor Engberg. I was much interested in your formal statement, 
about how you prepare for these staff meetings. I recalled, after read- 
ing that, an article Ambassador Matthews had put in the Foreign 
Service Journal about coordination, and I was wondering what you 
might give us as to your procedure. 
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Ambassador Matthews pointed out that there is serious danger in 
consulting with the top agencies, that you may not have coordination 
throughout the lower areas. And he suggested that the ambassador’s 
task was finding out what was happening on all the lower levels, and 
coordinating. This gets into the area that we talked about once be- 
fore — the danger of each agency giving its own view only. 

What is your thinking as to the lower level type of coordination, so 
that you get the true picture when you have your top staff meeting? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Yes. Of course, through the meetings 
of the sections, which bring together all these agencies that might have 
a somewhat related interest, we do have coordination at that level, and 
some of these agencies go to more than one of the staff meetings, as you 
can see in this paper. 

So the problem is : How can I keep in touch with all of this ? And it 
is a pr oblem I felt very much. 

When I first went there, I found that there was such a tendency for 
all authority to stem from the top down that if the Ambassador spoke, 
then no one else would speak. And this went away on down the line. 

If I got the political counselor’s views, I did not find out the view 
of the man who liad argued with him at a lower level. 

I have done my best to make everything go the other way around. 
In my own staff meetings, I never speak first. I always start with 
them, to bring up all the problems they want, and get them all talking, 
and I keep the Deputy Chief of Mission and myself to the very end, 
to pick up the points that have not been brought up. 

This is just exactly a reversal of the procedure that I had found 
there. And I insisted I wanted to get the divergent views and not just 
the view of the economic or political section as decided at the very top. 
I wanted to have something of the argumentation that had gone on 
below on the very same thing. 

This does not assure me that it always does come through, and I 
still have a feeling that I wish I had closer contact with the people 
down the line. But I think this is a problem, and would be a problem, 
in any large organization. 

Senator Jackson. I wanted to turn, if I might, to the matter of long- 
range planning in the embassies. 

We have found that for one reason or another, generally speaking, 
the embassies have not been able to do this. Do you have the staff for 
this purpose? 

First of all, do you see a need for a planning staff or planning group 
within the Embassy ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. I am not sure that I see a use for a sepa- 
rate planning staff here. I feel very strongly that the Ambassador and 
the top officers should themselves be thinking in long-range terms. 

I just do not see how you could do a iob of this sort it you do not 
have a sort of philosophy of history, of where this all fits in. You 
have to think in those terms, or you ao not make any sense out of what 
you are doing from day to day. 

I do not see how you can give this to another group who are going to 
be your philosophers, while you are the do-ers. 

Senator Jackson. You feel the operators should be the planners? 

Ambassador Reischauer. I feel that way, and that is the reason I 
am very happy when I find some of our best officers writing long-term 
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think-pieces. What is happening in Japanese politics? We have had 
some very good papers of that sort. 

Some of these may seem awfully far away from immediate admin- 
istration. But I believe thinking of this sort is important. I did a 
paper last summer myself, trying to think through the whole thing, 
what we were really dealing with in roughly a 10-year period. 

And one of our chief political officers did an extremely good analyti- 
cal piece on the nature of the development of the Japanese parties^ as 
to what was happening there long term, and so what we were going 
to have to deal with in the future. 

The men who have the chief responsibility and the chief contact are 
the ones that are best able to do this, and I think we just have to reserve 
our own time to do this thing, as well as do the day-to-day work. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have the backup staff you need to help 
you in formulating long-term policies as you see them develop in your 
day-to-day operating experience ? 

In other words, you are at the top of the Embassy with your key 
people, and you sit around, and you are confronted daily with the 
host of problems that you have to meet. 

Do you find the time to really sit down as a planning staff, as a plan- 
ning group, with your key people ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. To get it on paper, you have to find some 
special time. 

I did a big piece last summer, when I took myself a little vacation. 
I went away for about 10 days, and I sat down and did this. It was 
the only way you could do a job of that kind — come up with a long 
paper. 

But actually I think we use our staff meeting very much for that 
purpose, because quite often we get away from the immediate issue 
to talk about the long-range implications of it and where we are going, 
and so I think there is a sort of oral tradition of this sort. 

Here we are talking about this big problem, and where we stand in 
it, and our staff meeting does not therefore just stick to, “Well, here is 
a document, and how do we answer it?” I am very happy to get away 
from that and talk about the bigger issues. 

Senator Miller. What happens to that report when it comes back 
here ? How long are the think- pieces ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. We get very interesting reactions here. 

Senator Miller. Where does it go? Does it go to a long-range 
planning staff ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. I presume the long-range planning staff 
looks at that. 

I am very much interested to see that all up and down the line the 
officers over here will have read it, if it is something of real interest. 
It goes around to CINCPAC. People like that come back and say, 
“That was interesting. We think this is fine.” And so on. 

Senator Jackson. I think we ought to point out that Ambassador 
Reischauer is rather unique. He is a scholar on all matters relating 
to the Far East, and Japan in particular. 

Ambassador Reischauer. I come with a long-range interest in this 
particular area and problem ; and therefore look at it in those terms. 

Senator Miller. But is there a long-range planning officer over here 
at State that would take something from someone in the Philippines 
and southwest Asia ? 
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Ambassador Reischauer. Yes. The State Department’s policy 
planning staff does that. There is a tendency for the policy planning 
staff to perhaps work more on crisis problems rather than noncrisis 
areas such as Japan. 

Senator Miller. How about long range ? Do they not have long- 
range planning? 

Ambassador Reischauer. As I think back over the State Depart- 
ment’s history, they are always setting up groups that are going to 
think in terms of the long range, and they are always being Drought 
closer and closer to the immediate present. 

This has happened with various staffs I have watched over there. 
There is this danger. 

Senator Miller. But the State Department’s policy planning staff 
is the one that has this function ? 

Senator Jackson. They have the responsibility. The staff is headed 
by Walt W. Rostow. 

Ambassador Reischauer. Right. 

Senator Jackson. Now, when you are able to get in a good paper 
on what you see the situation to be at present, and the direction it 
is going, and so on, do you find that a document of that importance 
gets to the Secretary of State and to the President ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. I am not aware that either of them has 
read these particular ones I had in my mind. I dare say if they did 
not see it, much of the thinking of it was transmitted to them in terms 
of conversation with other people at the top, who have read it. It 
certainly gets up to the Assistant Secretary level — things of that 
sort 

Senator Jackson. Well, it seems to me when we have a good ambas- 
sador and a good embassy staff, they can be a very vital part of our 
policy planning. When an ambassador is in a country as important 
as Japan, he has an opportunity right on the scene to translate his 
day-to-day experience into what the direction should be for the future. 

And the operator can be the best planner. I think this is something 
we need to really capitalize on. 

Do we have a preapproved policy plan toward Japan that you 
follow ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Yes; we have a paper. I forget whether 
it is revised every 2 years, or something of that sort. I remember when 
I first came in, a little over 2 years ago, they were in the process of 
just finishing one up, and they gave me a chance to read it and make 
some suggestions on it. 

We are just going through another process of that sort now, I think 
primarily from the policy planning group back here in Washington. 
It has been over several months’ time that they have been putting 
together something of this sort 

Senator Jackson. Well, is this paper worked out in conjunction 
with you and your people ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. It goes back and forth between the desk 
officer in State and us, and they rewrite it and so on. 

Senator Jackson. What is the genesis of it ? Do you start it ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. This past one, as I remember, was written 
up at the desk level here, originally. 
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I happened to be back here in November-December for a couple of 
weeks, and in between all the other things I was doing then, I read 
it and made quite extensive changes in it at white-hot speed at that 
moment. They did some further work, and then it came to us in 
Japan ; and has been very much rewritten in our different sections. 
Then it has gone back here, and they are doing some further rewrite 
on what we did. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have a substantial influence in the final 
version in the Embassy staff ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Oh, yes. 

Senator Jackson. And then wnen that process was completed, did 
the Secretary of State approve it, and did the President approve it? 

Ambassador Reischauer. I am not sure at what level it gets final 
approval. 

Senator Jackson. But it is national policy? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Yes. And what it turns out to be, then, 
is pretty well descriptive of what people think the situation is, and 
the thinking is at that moment. 

It really does not plan too far into the future. But it is awfully 
useful for anybody coming in new to the situation to see a statement 
of what the thinking was as of that time. 

Senator J ackson. Do you find it adequate ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. I think it is fairly adequate ; yes. 

Actually, once you have done it, the people who have taken part 
in it find their minds going on, and they go beyond it fairly soon. 
So I do not find myself going back to, “What does it tell us to do?” 
because we have helped draft it up, and we should go beyond it as 
events unfold. 

But I think it is very useful for the person who is only peripherally 
involved in the Japan picture, and therefore needs this for reference, 
or the man coming newly into the Japan scene. 

Senator Miller. How far in the future does it go ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. It does talk about the general future. I 
do not mean it does not go into the future, but as we move into the 
future ourselves, we begin revising it. 

Senator Miller. There are not two papers, one devoted to short 
range and the other to long range ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. No. And it is based on a fundamental 
assumption of what may happen over a 10-year period, just on the 
kinds of things we have been thinking through in these specific papers. 

Professor Tufts. When Miss Fosdick and I were in Japan last 
fall, we were told, if I remember correctly, that there was a planning 
paper for USIS, which neither the present USIS group nor its prede- 
cessor had had an adequate opportunity to participate in drafting. 
There was some feeling that more consultation with the Embassy, 
the USIS group in Tokyo, would have been helpful. 

I take it this is not the situation in your relations with State. 

Ambassador Reischauer. Well, they are now just in the process 
of revising the USIS paper “Country Plan,” I think they call it. 
Our USIS man sent back one which he has written largely himself, 
I think, so they may feel a little differently right now. This was some 
months ago that you were there. Perhaps they had reference to the 
fact that certain elements in it, some overall statements of objectives 
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and so on, were dictated from Washington as of some time ago, and 
people in the field would perhaps prefer to phrase it differently. 

I remember the U.S. forces, Japan, at one time commented, “Can’t 
you say this better ?” and that turned out to be the part that was from 
Washington, that we could not change. So maybe they were having 
reference to the fact that some of it was already set. 

Professor Engberg. I was wondering if the Ambassador had any 
information on whether the Department of State gives the same con- 
sideration to other ambassadors. 

Ambassador Reischauer is an expert in his field, and I can well see 
where they might seriously consider his recommendation on all these 
long-term programs. 

Do you Know at all from your acquaintanceship with other ambas- 
sadors and your various contacts whether or not the other embassies are 
given the same consideration on planning papers that your office is 
given? 

Ambassador Reischauer. I had the impression they were, but not 
having had that extensive experience in the Foreign Service, I could 
notsay. 

Senator Jackson. Returning to the issues of reporting and planning, 
when you have an important point to make, an important suggestion 
that you feel is very vital in our relations with Japan and therefore 
with the Far East, do you have any trouble getting that information to 
the highest levels that are necessary in order to take effective action ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. No. That is what I mean by a fairly 
pragmatically worked out system. Theoretically, the telegrams are all 
the same. Sometimes limited distribution will get it higher. But you 
use that usually for security reasons. 

But you use the first person. If you say, “I did this,” you see, this 
almost automatically brings it up to higher attention. So there are 
ways of drafting it. 

I do not know if there is any rule book that describes this, but I have 
found in practice there are ways of getting higher attention, by the 
phrasing. 

Senator Jackson. Then, I expect, there are certain situations in 
which you feel the issues involved are such that it would be better to 
come to Washington ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. I have never had to do that. 

Senator Jackson. You have never had to do it. You have been able 
to handle matters through written communications for the most part? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Well, there are many cases where you 
probably feel as though you could have done a better job if you came 
back here and talked directly with people. 

Actually, this week I find myself having turned up quite by accident 
at a very opportune moment on a very important problem that I prob- 
ably could not have handled as well in Tokyo as by being here. 

Senator Jackson. Under Secretary of State Harriman indicated, in 
his testimony to this committee, that if our ambassadors could come in 
more often, this at least would help the reporting problem, and it would 
be more useful both to the Department of State and to the ambassadors 
themselves. 

Do you have any comment on that ? 
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Ambassador Reischatjer. I have come back on an average of be- 
tween 6 months and a year. I have found it very useful to come back. 
I am not sure it would be more useful to come back more often than 
that, because I think these messages on the whole are very adequate. 

I am always very much impressed by how much aware they are of. 
you knowj that message you sent, if you sent it in the right form. And 
I think it is just about as good as if you were on the spot. 

Senator Miller. What about the key members of the staff coming 
back? Do they do that ? 

Ambassador Reischatjer. Very little. 

Senator Miller. What about the comments from the headquarters 
here, or the State Department’s policy planning staff going out there? 

Ambassador Reischatjer. We do not see too much of the policy plan- 
ning staff, that I am aware of. I think I would like to see them more 
often. 

Senator Miller. Do you think it would be helpful to have the policy 
planning staff come out to the field once in a while ? 

Ambassador Reischatjer. Yes. For instance, I have not been able 
to persuade Mr. Rostow to come out. He promised me one time, and 
was not able to do it because other crisis areas absorbed his time. 

Senator Miller. But how about one or two of his right-hand men 
coming out ? 

Ambassador Reischatjer. I think it would be very good. 

I do not remember cases of top people i n p olicy planning coming 
out. It may be just a slip in my memory. We do see a great number 
of other people. I am very happy to see them. I think it is very 
useful. 

We have a constant flow of Government officials through Tokyo, 
State Department people and others who are involved m foreign 
policy. 

Senator Miller. Probably too many. 

Ambassador Reischatjer. One could think that way, but I do not 
think it can be too many. 

Senator Jackson. Depending on the quality. 

Senator Miller. But you would like to see somebody from the policy 
planning office? 

Ambassador Reischatjer. Yes ; that would be useful, I am sure. 

Senator Jackson. To return for a moment to the policy guidance 
that you get, do you find that it is clear and unequivocal, so that you 
can pretty well carry out your duties and responsibilities as Ambassa- 
dor ? Or is there a lot of improvising and are there ad hoc arrange- 
ments that do not always leave you with clear-cut guidance as to the 
course you should pursue ? 

Ambassador Reischatjer. It is usually clear cut, I think. Some- 
times it is slow in arriving, because so many of our important prob- 
lems in Japan are interdepartmental problems — economic ones involv- 
ing Commerce, Agriculture, Fisheries, things like that, and then the 
military. 

Senator Jackson. On the fundamental questions? I realize an 
issue will come up in a specific area that does not actually change your 
broad general directive. Do you find that you are pretty clear in 
your own mind as to the course you should pursue, based on the writ- 
ten policy statement? 
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Ambassador Reischauer. Yes; I think so. But that may be simply 
because I have a clear idea in my own mind. I think our general 
statement is quite clear, our overall policies ; and so on. 

Senator Jackson. This is one ox the things that has concerned us. 
For a while I think the government tended to be too precise and 
formal on these things, and now there may be a tendency to go the 
other way, to improvise and to be a little too flexible. 

Ambassador Reischauer. Well, perhaps we have a somewhat dif- 
ferent situation in Japan from what you have in many countries of 
the world. We do not have a rapidly changing situation there. You 
have to have an overall interpretation of where things are likely to 
go over a certain period of time, and I do not think in Washington 
or Tokyo there has been any fundamental revision of that general 
attitude. 


This does allow, then, an ambassador within that general frame- 
work to have his own fairly clear-cut ideas of just how it should be 
pl aye d. 

We do not have a change from year to year because of some revolu- 
tion or change of leadership in the country. So I do not think this 
would be a typical case, at all. 

I think you would have much more serious problems, let’s say, in 
the countries of Southeast Asia, where you might have to have a 
fairly rapid change because of a great upheaval. 

Senator Miller. Could I pursue that one idea you have had? 

You have indicated you would like to see more of the policy plan- 
ning staff people come out in the field. What about their counter- 
parts in some of the other agencies? For example, from Commerce, 
coming out. Do they do that ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Yes; we get people like that all the time. 

Senator Miller. So the liaison on a visitation basis is pretty good 
except when it comes to the policy planning office in the State De- 
partment? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Yes. Specifically, I do not remember 
those people coming out very much. We do have a large number of 
people from Defense, Commerce — all of the departments that would 
be involved in things of this sort. 

Senator Jackson. Turning to the defense area, which must tie in 


so closely with our foreign policy objectives and operations, what is 
your relationship with the military, and how do you in general get 
along ? Do you nave any comments on that ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. This is the most important coordination 
problem we have in Japan, without a shadow or a doubt. We have 
45,000 men in uniform there, which gives you a population of over 
a hundred thousand on the military side in Japan. 

And the most difficult and crucial aspect of our relations with 
Japan is with defense, because this is the controversial issue of Japa- 
nese politics, making this our most difficult problem. And so liaison 
between the Embassy and the IJ.S. forces in Japan is absolutely 
essential. 


Actually, we have an extremely close relationship. We have a 
country team which formalizes this relationship, but the essence of it 
is the fact that the commander of the U.S. forces in Japan — up 
through this month it is Jake Smart, an extremely fine man — he ana 
I are in very close contact. 
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It is like the traditional school, one person at each end of a log. We 
are two people at each end of a sofa, and we get together all of the 
time and talk over each of our problems, and when we have staff work, 
we have a country team meeting that comes every 2 weeks. 

But we never dream of doing anything that involves the other with- 
out consultation. He gives me his speeches, if he is going to make a 
speech, or anything like that. He comes and tells me his problems, and 
I discuss mine with him. 

Senator Jackson. And this runs pretty well down through all the 
levels? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Down through the levels, the same kind of 
very close relationship exists. We draft an important message to go 
to Washington, sent ostensibly from the Embassy. Just the day I left 
there was a very important message coming out. It did not say “coun- 
try team” or anything like that. There were two colonels and a Navy 
captain backstopping me on this, coming over from the headquarters 
of the U.S. forces in Japan, because it deeply involved them. This is 
the kind of relationship we have. 

Senator Jackson. I am certainly glad to hear that, because we have 
had some experiences where Defense and State get rather out of 
touch — take for example the Skybolt problem. And certainly in 
Japan you have a whole series of sensitive areas, in which the military 
are involved on a day-to-day basis, and that have of necessity to be 
closely coordinated with the job you are doing. 

Ambassador Reischauer. Yes. We have a third element in that, 
and that is our MAAG, of course, the Military Aid Assistance Group, 
which is, according to the charts, part of the Embassy. But it has to 
have very close relationships with the U.S. forces in japan. 

And so there is a three-way coordination. But the kind of thing 
they are in on tends to be more of a technical nature, weapons and that 
sort of thing. There is very, very close staff coordination, but it is 
not as crucial as the coordination between General Smart and myself 
on things that have an overall relationship with Japan. 

Senator Jackson. You find it is the quality of the people as mud) 
as anything that makes the difference ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. This is the basic thing, of course. Yon 
cannot have a fine organization if you do not have the right people, 
and if you have the right people, you do not really need such a detailed 
organization. 

Senator Miller. I hate to have to leave. It has been nice to get 
acquainted with you. 

(At this point Senator Miller withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Ambassador Reischauer. We have the danger of General Smart 
and myself getting together without sufficient staff behind us, so we 
had to go back to a more formal type of meeting so that it could 
be properly recorded. 

Professor Tufts. In terms of developing our relations with Japan, 
what are the most important tools with which you have to work? 
I suppose they are economic to some extent, and military to some 
extent, and informational to some extent. Do you feel, as yon have 
watched this over the past couple of years, that we are making effective 
use of these tools ? 
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What I am leading to is: What if anything do you see as the prob- 
lems in making better use of these instruments for influencing 
relations? 

Ambassador Reischauer. I think the policy is just as with any com- 
plicated problem, to subordinate the minor to the major. 

We have loads of, let’s say, minor economic problems, that help to 
roil things up, and therefore make major political relationships more 
difficult. You have got to keep them in perspective. It is awfully 
hard to do, because each one of these belongs to somebody’s particular 
area of administrative control over here, or political concern, and so on. 

Just the coordination of these things is a very difficult thing ? if you 
are thinking in terms of specific instrumentalities for improving the 
relationship. 

And of course, economic problems are very much involved. For 
instance, cotton textiles is a very good case in point. This can cause 
a great deal of ill will — this of course goes both ways — over what turns 
out to be a very small item in the huge overall trade. 

On the military side, the relationship of our military to the Japanese 
public is a vitally important thing. Very fortunately, our military is 
very much aware of that. If we had military men who were not aware 
of this public relations problem, we could have endless trouble. But 
we are very fortunate in having from the top on down in our military 
in Japan people who seem to be extremely well aware of this, and work 
awfully hard at it. 

Perhaps the most important instrumentality is the information side, 
or cultural exchange, or whatever you want to call it, or intellectual 
contact. 

People do not like to use the word “intellectual,” but this is perhaps 
the most important aspect of it there, the USIS and all the aspects of 
its activity. 

But you have the U.S. military in the same effort to have an overall 
influence. And I should say our whole Embassy is really doing a sort 
of USIS job. There are ways in which we could make it more effective, 
but as long as we all realize this is important 

Senator Jackson. The military insofar as their base commanders 
are concerned — are they fully indoctrinated before they come, and then 
after thev get over there, on rather a continuous basis, to know what 
the problem is in their community, what approach they should take 
toward the local citizens, and so on, this being one of the troublesome 
problems that you have to face ? 

Ambassador Reischauek. I dare say there is good indoctrination 
before they come. I am not sure on that point. I think perhaps the 
main thing is the leadership of the commanding general. He under- 
stands it and helps indoctrinate people on down the line. 

Of course, the chief men in every service are very important, and 
we are very fortunate in that. And people down the line Degin to take 
the lead from those above them. 

Professor Tufts. I remember that you attached a great deal of im- 
portance to the point of communications in your book, in 1955, Wanted: 
An Asian Policy. And in that book you made a strong case for the 
importance of having people not only speak the language but under- 
stand the culture enough to be able to express what they have to say 
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in a way which would make it understandable to the people they are 
talking to. 

To what extent do you think your staff meets these requirements 
now, in the USIS staff and other staffs that are involved in this? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Well, you probably never achieve perfec- 
tion in this. But we have made a lot of advances. The Embassy has a 
fairly high degree of linguistic skills. We have built that side up quite 
considerably. 

You cannot go too far. You want a balance of people who are not 
deeply in the Japanese scene, too, in key places, also. I think you have 
to have that balance. 

So the Embassy itself I think is fairly well balanced that wav. Per- 
haps USIS could use a great deal more linguistic skills. They just 
are not available as yet. We have a pretty good training program for 
the young men, in rather large numbers. 

Professor Tufts. That was the next point I wanted to raise. This 
committee has been quite interested in training problems. 

You say you have a training program. Do you think it is a good one ? 
Or could it be improved in some ways ? 

I wanted to ask what sort of a training program would in your 
judgment best prepare the young officers for their work. 

Ambassador Reischauer. There has been a lot of experience be- 
hind this. The one problem is the problem of weeding people out 
of this kind of work who do not have the real talents for it. And 
we keep setting up a system. 

Recently we started a system whereby a person would have a trial 
period there, and a trial period in the field, to see if he is really 
suited for work in Japan and has linguistic skills worth developing. 

After he has proved both of them, you give him a full course. The 
only danger is the one of human frailty, where everybody wants to 
be so kind to everybody else that it is awfully hard to bust a person 
out of the system. There may be sort of a black spot on his record. 
But it is not a kindness to him to keep him in if he does not have the 
talents for it. 

Professor Tutts. In this same book of yours, you said that : 

The specialist who learns the native language and becomes an expert in tbe 
native culture and psychology is likely to find his accomplishments hindrances 
rather than aids to his promotion. 

Our Foreign Service — 

you said there — 

is geared to produce fine mixers with other Americans rather than to produce the 
all-important contact men with Asians. 

Ambassador Reischauer. When I wrote that, I think it was de- 
scriptive of the system. I trust this is being changed. But there is 
always this prejudice. It is a problem. 

Professor Tufts. What does this suggest to you about tours of duty 
and about the need for opportunities for people who do want to special- 
ize in a particular language and culture and so on? Do you think 
we need people in the Foreign Service who will spend a large part 
of thei r 1 ives working on Japanese matters ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. There are certain areas where I think it 
is necessary, absolutely necessary. Japan is probably an outstanding 
example. Korea is a place where if we had more of that, we probably 
would be in a much sounder position than we are today. 
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The China area — of course, we do not have much of a China area to 
deal with — has always been in the same position exactly. That is, 
these are countries that have very different languages from ours, and 
really utilize them as a medium of communication. 

India, after all, uses English. Africa still is using western 
languages. And you do not have quite the same problem that you do 
in the Far East. 

There used to be a special Japan and China Service, back before 
the war. It was necessary in those days. I think it will be necessary 
for a long time in the future. That means people who are expected 
to spend a much higher percentage of their career in one area than is 
true of the Service as a whole. 

Professor Tufts. Do you have such men on your staff there? 

Ambassador Reischaufr. Oh, yes, we have lots of them. And we 
are training men all the time. I get the impression that half of their 
foreign service would be spent in contact with the country of their 
special interest. 

Professor Tufts. And do you find that they are getting promotions 
adequately ? 

Ambassador Reischaufr. I think so; yes. The really able ones 
are ; yes. I think there has been a change in that regard. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Pell? 

Senator Pell. Thank you. Excuse me for being late. I had an- 
other meeting. 

In connection with your table of organization, I notice that you have 
the military attaches reporting directly to you, not to MAAG and 
then to you. Some thought is being given to the idea that the MAAG 
commander’s office should be combined with the position of Defense 
attache ? What is your view on that ? 

Ambassador Reischaufr. MAAG is a very specialized job with us, 
a highly technical job, and their problem of relationship there is 
between them and the U.S. forces, J apan. 

We have a large military there. They have a very close working 
relationship. In the chart they come under us, but the three of us 
work very closely together. 

Among the various service attaches in a country like Japan, where 
you have the large military establishment already there, you have a 
somewhat anomalous position. They tend to be just liaison officers, 
to help liaison between these various elements. 

Senator Pell. Who serves as the liaison? 

• Ambassador Reischaufr. The service attaches. 

Actually, I think someone should look into the whole problem of 
what the function of a service attache is in an embassy in a country 
where there is a large American military establishment that quite 
overshadows the service attaches. 

I think the military itself are beginning to think about this prob- 
lem, because obviously U.S. forces, Japan, has taken over a large part 
of the function that would normally be in the hands of a service 
attache. 

Senator Pell. This is a question I had hoped to lead into, because 
T had been of the view that the commanding officer at MAAG should 
also be the Defense Department attache as well, and when this would 
happen, there would be happier relationships with both the embassy 
staff and perhaps some of the other people. 
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Ambassador Reischauer. It is a perfectly conceivable concept, ex- 
cept that we have somebody even more important, and that is the com- 
mander of the U.S. forces in Japan, who is really the Defense Depart- 
ment representative there. 

And for anything of a military nature, and as I was pointing out 
earlier, the most difficult problems we have are of a military nature, 
since this is a crucial area, in Japan — on things of this sort, my rela- 
tionship with the commander of U.S. forces in Japan is the important 
thing. * 

Senator Pell. Which is the senior Defense attache ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. We do not have one. The Naval attache 
is responsible for the maintenance of all the facilities for the rest of 
them ; but he is not over them. 

Senator Pell. When you get into the other islands around Japan, 
the Ryukyus and others, do they come under you ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. The Ryukyu Islands are a great problem 
for us, but they do not come under us. That is probably where the 
problem exists. 

It is a Department of the Army area, and the commanding general 
is directly under the Army, the High Commissioner. And yet the 
great political problem is the fact that there are 900,000 Japanese- 
speaking people who regard themselves as Japanese, and therefore 
this is a built-in major problem between us and Japan. 

So the Japanese and we have a very special relationship over the 
Ryukyu Islands. But we have a rather curious three-cornered situ- 
ation as a result, because the High Commissioner has his channel back 
to Army and not, of course, to State. 

Senator Pell. What is the general view in Japan with regard to 
the development of the natural normal trading relationship between 
the industrial area of Japan and the agrarian area of China ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Japan has an emotional feeling about, 
“Here is this great mass of people next door, and it is only natural to 
have them as customers of ours,” and so on. 

The general public has leaned in that direction, and there is a great 
tendency and desire for not only trade relations blit diplomatic rela- 
tions. This is a great embarrassment to the Government there, be- 
cause they try to cooperate with us in the general free world stand. 
They have therefore taken what they call a forward-looking attitude 
toward trade with China. 

Actually, the people who know much about it do not expect any 
great trade to develop, because the Chinese have not developed an 
economy that can trade with Japan very much. They could absorb 
endless Japanese things, but they do not have anything to pay with, 
either in the way of foreign exchange or goods. 

I think the Japanese Government feels that the best way to educate 
the Japanese public on this situation — that there is not very much in 
China trade — is to give enough rope, so that they can find out through 
experience. 

Senator Pell. Who do the Japanese people consider their natural 
enemy ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Russia. This is normal, sort of emo- 
tionally built into them. They have felt that way about the Russians 
for a long time. 
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Senator Pell. Like we used to consider the British Empire in our 
first century? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Even a more hostile feeling. 

Senator Pell. But they are more hostile to the Soviets than to the 
Chinese ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Yes ; it is a traditional thing that actually 
goes back about 150 years, this attitude toward Russia. And the end 
of the war experience was a very unpleasant one, where the Russians 
came in just to take advantage of our victory. 

Senator Pell. But the feeling toward the Chinese is one of — what? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Well, it is a very complicated one. I used 
to say there is a guilt complex in it. China is their Greece and Rome, 
you know, source of ancient civilization, and they have a sort of senti- 
mental feeling about it. 

On top of that, they have a sort of guilt complex about having ruined 
China in modem years. Unquestionably there is 9 certain race ele- 
ment involved. The Chinese seem more like natural people and they 
share a lot culturally with them. They have a strong emotional bias 
in their favor. At the same time, they have underneath it all a sort 
of contempt. 

Senator Pell. And what is the view with regard to Formosa China 
with its 10 million people and Mainland China with its 750 million 
people ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. For a long time the Japanese disregarded 
the Formosans completely. More recently, they have developed a 
much more healthy awareness of Formosa, and the fact is that their 
t rade with Formosa has tended to be larger than their trade with the 
continent. 

And now they are developing a real pride in the fact that their great 
advance is largely a result of Japan’s investment in Formosa in the 
colonial period, and they have a pride in that the Formosan popu- 
lation is very definitely pro- Japanese, one of the few colonial popu- 
lations that have come out with a nostalgic love for their former rulers. 

Senator Pell. I remember going to Columbia University — we had 
a course for naval officers, and we used Formosa as our case study for 
military government. We were taught while they did not like the 
Japanese too much, they accepted them. If there were any people 
they disliked more, it was the Mainland Chinese. This was Navy 
doctrine in 1944. 

Ambassador Reischauer. A lot of this has been a sort of subtle 
way of showing disapproval of the existing governments. I do not 
think they love the Japanese that much. 

Senator Pell. One final question is in connection with the proposed 
Foreign Service Academy. I was wondering if you had any views 
one way or the other. 

Ambassador Reischauer. I just cannot see any point to it, myself, 
because I do not think it is that technical a subject that should be 
boiled down and cut off from the rest of the thing. 

In fact, I thought the whole effort of the Foreign Service was to 
draw people into it with as broad experience as possible. A few years 
ago, it was standard policy to not encourage persons to come directly 
out of college into the Foreign Service. They wanted people to have 
a broader experience than that. 
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Senator Pell. They wanted the boys from the East to go West, and 
the boys from the West to go East ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. And some other kinds of contacts, more 
than just the academic one, before you went into Foreign Service work 

I think that is all very sound. Certainly you do not want the 
academic experience of a specialized kind of academy that cuts them 
off from the rest. 

I just cannot see it in those terms, unless it means an in-service train- 
ing tor people after they have gone in. 

Senator Pell. Have you any views as to the consensus of people 
within the career service with regard to the Foreign Service Academy \ 

Ambassador Reischauer. 1 can give you a guess as to this from my 
personal friends. I think it would be disapproving. 

Senator Pell. I would agree with you. 

Senator Jackson. For clarification, when we talk about the acad- 
emy, the initial proposal was for an undergraduate academy, and now 
there is the proposal for a graduate academy. 

Senator Pell. Yes. I am talking about the graduate academy. 

Ambassador Reischauer. I would have a rather negative view to- 
ward this concept. 

Senator Jackson. The truth of the matter is that this type of post- 
graduate work is available in our existing institutions of higher learn- 
ing, or can be initiated there, and then you have the opportunity of 
going to the various centers throughout the country. 

Ambassador Reischauer. If I had the problem of training people 
for it, I would want to get them scattered widely and then bring them 
into the Foreign Service. 

Senator Pell. I think one thing that would be really beneficial to 
them after spending 15 years in the Foreign Service would be to get 
them sent out to St. Louis. j 

Ambassador Reischauer. I think it would be very good to give 
them sabbatical leave from the Foreign Service in something of this 
sort, but not in a Foreign Service Academy. 

Senator Jackson. I think Mr. Engberg had a question or two. 

Professor Engberg. I have been interested over quite a period of 
time in this matter of personality in the ambassador’s office and this 
matter of legal control. There is a sort of contrasting type of thing, 
here. 

We run into situations such as the Ambassador talks about in 
Japan, where they have the same legal situations as in other embassies i 
so far as responsibility to State and to Washington, and then we run 
into other areas where some of our other testimony has indicated that 
things have not worked nearly as smoothly. 

So I have a couple of questions I would like to have you consider. 

I am not at all sure that they are really within your area of knowledge. 

Do the different agencies here in Washington, when they send out 
people, throughout all this great listing of folks that you have on your 
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*>untry team — do they make any attempt to deliberately select indi- 
viduals who are not only trained as persons but trained technically to 
it that particular country ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Some of them do, very definitely. 

We had a new attache recently who came in very well prepared, I 
hought, who had been working on these problems back in Treasury 
lere, and was well grounded m what he was going to run into in 
Tokyo. 

Professor Engbebg. Is he well grounded in the area of his work so 
Far as J apan is concerned ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Yes. That is what I mean. He is quite 
Familiar with these things. I would not say this is true in all cases, 
aut I think quite a few of the people who have come are very well 
grounded. 

Professor Engberg. Another question along that same line: So 
many of these agencies that are set up by statutory authority send out 
people that you work with in your country team. Then you take 
>ver vour position and, to use the terms of the President, you are sup- 
posed to be in complete “coordination and supervision” of that 
program. 

And I think Mr. Herter at one time used the term “vehicle of de- 
lusion.” I took that directly from an article that Mr. Herter wrote. 

Your control over your country team, then, is much more of per- 
sonal relations than it is of legal control ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. This is not really a country team, what 
we have here. This is all built in as some things attached to the 
Embassy. So I think we have a considerable amount of even legal 
control, because these things have to go out through the Embassy 
channels of communication. 

Senator Jackson. You operate under President Kennedy’s letter, 
too. 

Professor Engberg. The point I was getting at, Senator Jackson, is 
that the Congress has established a lot of these areas. Some of these 
areas are really not directly under the President. They become the 
Ambassador’s domain when they end up in Japan. 

Senator Jackson. I think the real problem here is that while these 
people — like a Treasury attache — are attached to the Embassy, you 
do not have the control over their efficiency reports, their promotions, 
and so on. Therefore you confront the very human problem : where 
does the particular employee look ? Does he look to our Ambassador ? 
Does he look to his superior in the States ? 

Is this not part of the problem ? 

I assume, on the other hand, that if a given employee or representa- 
tive of Treasury or Commerce or any of the other departments fails 
to measure up, a letter from the Ambassador indicating that he just 
has not conducted himself properly over here, has not done a real good 
job, is not going to help him within his own department. 
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But there are problems where the agencies’ own ideas on a given 
policy conflict with those of the State Department, so the tendency 
of the employee or representative, I would think, would be to follow 
the lead of his own department or agency. 

In that particular situation this makes your problem a difficult one 
in exercising proper managerial control. 

Ambassador Reischauer. Yes. I see the problem in theory. But I 
can only say in theory, because I cannot remember any example of 
anything like that. You are assuming that one of these boxes repre- 
sents a group in Washington that now nas a very different policy. 

Senator Jackson. I think what it gets down to is that Ambassador 
Reischauer’s leadership has been such, and his attitude toward his 
people has been such, that tht. ordinary or normal technical and legal 
problems that might appear have not appeared because of the way he 
nas handled things. 

Professor Engberg. That is exactly the point, Senator Jackson. 

Ambassador Reischauer. I have never felt any distinction between 
the people that belong in these boxes and the people that belong in our 
own boxes here. 

Senator Jackson. That is perhaps just the reason why it works. 

Professor Engberg. We have been talking about staffing, and here is 
an almost perfect example of what we would have State set up in 
areas in terms of personality and control and getting results. 

And when you start looking at the boxes and the legal type of thing, 
you say, “Well, the ambassador doesn’t have any real control over this, 
but it works because of the type of staffing that has been done.” 

That is the point I was interested in bringing out. 

Senator Jackson. I think it is a very good point. 

Ambassador Reischauer. Of course, we could have a much more 
serious problem with the U.S. forces in Japan, where there is no even 
theoretical subordination there. If we had a real divergence of 
opinion there, I think we would be in real trouble. 

We have avoided any feuds, and we have fortunately seen things 
the same way. In getting a new man, if it turns out he has very 
divergent views from myself, then I think we would have a real prob- 
lem of coordination there, at which point I think the only possible 
solution is a reference back to Washington, and Washington would 
have to decide to change one or the other in that case. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Incidentally, is there any interchange on appointments of that im- 
portance, which involves not just the ordinary military command re- 
quirement ? Are there consultations with State in this respect ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Not that I am aware of in this regard. 
I just hear of the fact that General Preston has taken General Smart’s 
place. 
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Senator Jackson. As you may know, under the stimulus of hearings 
before the predecessor to this subcommittee, a State- Defense exchange 
program was started. We encouraged this several years ago — a pro- 
gram between State and Defense, wnerein officers from DOD go over 
to work in State, and vice versa. And we have tried to impress upon 
both departments the importance of this and other coordinating efforts. 

I just wondered : In a case like this, it seems to me that the pri- 
mary job of an officer going out there is to have a full comprehension 
of diplomatic and political problems. 

Ambassador Reischauer. They have tried to cooperate in the fol- 
lowing way. I think they have chosen the man without consultation 
with us, but General LeMay was out when this was announced, and 
I said to him, “Can’t you get your new man here in plenty of time for 
this overlap with General Smart ?” 

Senator Jackson. Is this an Air Force job ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. It is an Air Force job, because the chief 
job there is Air Force. The commander of the Fifth Force is con- 
currently commander of the U.S. forces in Japan. 

Senator Jackson. They have a large naval establishment? 

Ambassador Reischauer. It is, but it has somehow been made an 
Air Force thing. 

I said to LeMay, “Can’t we have a big overlap there ?” And he said, 
“Yes; we will see General Preston comes out there,” because I wanted 
him to observe Smart and the attitudes he has taken and the contacts 
he has made. I thought it would be very helpful to him to get the 
thing off in the right way. 

Senator Jackson. We might close on this question: In your fine 
book, Wanted: An Asian Policy, you state : 

Why surrender the offensive to communism? The defensive can never win in 
Asia ; only the offensive can, and, by all that we believe in, it rightly belongs 
to us. 

Do you think that we are making any progress in this direction ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. I think we could be more on the offensive 
than we are in many places. I certainly have tried to take the 
offensive in Japan. 

I spend most of my time — it is a strange attack I am making, but 
I am making an attack on classical Marxism. That is our real enemy 
there. And I never miss an opportunity to take a dig at it, although 
the word is never mentioned. 

But it is, “Let’s talk of a new view of history.” 
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The whole thing is, “You know, these are the guys that are really 
out of date, and we are the wave of the future,' 5 and this kind of thing. 

So 1 am continually on the offensive, and they recognize it as sock 
They always refer to it as the “Kennedy-Reischauer offensive." 1 
am veiw flattered to be hyphenated there. 

Professor Tufts. What about in Asia generally ? 

Ambassador Reischauer. Well, I still think in many places 
too much give ourselves the image of defense rather than the often* 
in the sense of establishing prosperity, freedom for people, and even- 
tually democracy, rather than just sitting back and trying to hold 
off the other people, who are on the offensive. 

It is more a frame of mind for yourself, often, but I think the whole 
country sometimes has this difficulty. 

When you look at America from abroad, you keep wondering why 
Americans are so worried and pessimistic. Ask any Japanese what 
has happened in the last few years, and he will say, “We are making 
terrific progress as opposed to the other side.” 

Senator Pell. Along the lines of that same thought, I was wonder- 
ing what the Ambassador’s reaction is to the term “counterinsurgency.” 
which to me is an unfortunate term, because our Nation was bom* in 1 
insurgency, and we encourage insurgency of the right kind. 

Ambassador Reischauer. I have not thought in terms of that par- j 
ticular thing, but that is a good example of the way we approach i 
this problem. j 

Senator Jackson. On behalf of the committee, Mr. Ambassador, I 
I certainly want to express to you our appreciation for your fine state- j 
ment, ana the helpful counsel and advice you have given us. We 
are very grateful. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 10:30 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to call of the Chair.) 
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Exhibit 3 

Personnel strength summary , 1952-68, American Embassy and affiliated agencies, Tokyo, Japan 

[Figures as of J une 30 each year] 



Orand total 800 1,823 760 1,835 427 1,432 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1963 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Security 

Staffing and Operations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, D.G. 

[This bearing was held in executive session and subsequently ordered made 
public by tbe chairman of the committee.] 

The subcommittee met at 9 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 3112, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Jackson, Pell, and Miller. 

Staff members present : Dorothy Fosdick, staff director; Richard S. 
Page, research assistant; Judith J. Spalir, chief clerk; and Laurel A. 
Engberg, minority consultant. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

The subcommittee continues today its hearings on the role of our 
ambassadors and the missions they head in countries abroad. This 
subject constitutes one part of the subcommittee’s nonpartisan study 
into questions of national security administration. 

Recent events, particularly in South Vietnam, have underlined the 
growing complexity of coordination of U.S. policies at home and in 
the field, as the instruments of national policy have multiplied. 

Our witness today has had a long and quite extraordinary experi- 
ence in the development of U.S. foreign policy both in Washington 
and abroad. We are indeed fortunate to have with us the Honorable 
David K. E. Bruce, Ambassador of the United States to Great Britain. 

His record of public service goes back more than three decades when 
he became vice consul in the U.S. Foreign Service in Rome. Ambassa- 
dor Bruce has served in the U.S. Army in World War I and World 
War II performing notable work with the Office of Strategic Services 
from 1941 to 1945. He has been awarded military decorations by the 
United States and by six other countries. 

His national service has included not only distinguished work 
abroad, but important duty at the top level of the State Department. 
He was Chief of the Economic Cooperation Administ ration to France, 
1948-49; Ambassador to France, 1949-52; Under Secretary of State, 
1952-53; American representative to the European High Authority 
for Coal and Steel, 1953-54; and Ambassador to the Federal Republic 
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of Derma rtf, 1957- f*l>. He was* appointed Ambassador to Great Britaic 
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Dependents of these employees total about twice the same numbers 

again. 

The activities of most of these representatives are in some degree re- 
lated to U.S. national security. The military commands and their 
subordinate units of course have their defined responsibilities and au- 
thority under their own higher headquarters. For the remainder, the 
primacy of the Ambassador and his responsibility to coordinate, super- 
vise, and support all U.S. Government activities in Great Britain are 
recognized. This recognition exists on the part of both the U.S. 
representatives and the British or other people with whom they deal. 
I believe it can be fairly said that, so far as the conduct of a satisfac- 
tory overall relationship with the British Government and nation is 
concerned, this multifarious U.S. Government representation has not 
been detrimental. 

It could not be correctly said, however, that all U.S. representatives 
here form a close-knit country team, functioning under the close direc- 
tion of the Ambassador. I would limit the definition of the country 
team to units, indicated in the first paragraph above, which are sub- 
stantively integrated in to the Embassy. This includes the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group and certain special security detachments. 
Effectively, this team comprises my whole staff and carries out the 
Embassy’s work under the direction of myself and my assistants. 
Supervision and coordination of the total effort is accomplished by 
continuous contact of the members concerned with the work and by 
participation in general staff meetings, rather than by formal organi- 
zation of a smaller “country team.” Ad hoc working groups may be 
set up as required for specific projects. 

At the same time, of course, the members of the team who are as- 
signed by and receive direct instructions from agencies other than the 
State Department have their responsibilities and loyalties to those 
agencies. They are dependent upon those agencies tor support, not 
the least of which is budgetary. Obviously, this fact imposes some 
limitations on the Ambassador’s freedom to direct their activities and 
creates possibilities for working at cross purposes. Obvious cases in 
point are the MAAG, which is established by and receives orders from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the line of command running through 
commander in chief, Europe; or the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
attaches, with, in Great Britain, their large staffs and manifold activi- 
ties under Service orders. 

I believe, nevertheless, that this team has functioned effectively and, 
from my point of view, satisfactorily. It has assisted me in the dis- 
charge of my responsibilities, and I have not considered myself ham- 
pered by conflicts or any lack of authority. I would not suggest that 
any more closely integrated organization be attempted at the mission, 
unless it were to follow from closer integration of decision making and 
instruction issuing in Washington. That, of course, is a different and 
undoubtedly difficult problem, outside the scope of this statement. In 
existing circumstances the Embassy in London seems to me to be 
reasonably well equipped and organized to enable the Ambassador to 
direct the overall conduct of the U.S. Government’s business in Great 
Britain, in accordance with his instructions. 

I can only speak well, also, of the way in which the military com- 
mands have endeavored to coordinate their actions with those of the 
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Embassy, in the interest of overall relations between the United States 
and Great Britain. Cases in point are various base-rights negotiation 
and management, handling or base closures, or conduct of good-com- 
munity- relations programs. Again, when there have been possibilities 
of actions which might adversely affect overall relations, these have 
been created primarily by lack of coordination of instructions issued 
by higher headquarters. 

Whether all of the work of all of the U.S. Government agencies in 
Great Britain is profitable would be for others to judge. 

I think it mignt be interesting to list the categories of official U.S. 
representatives in the United Kingdom, with especial attention to 
those receiving administrative support from the Embassy. 

The Embassy is composed as follows : 



American 

Local 


American 

Local 

State: 



Defense: 



Program: 



Service attaches 

71 

21 

London (executive, po- 



MAAO 

15 

2 

lift teal, economic, and 
consular sections) 

71 

75 

Army special security de- 
tach rfiedt 

5 


Consulates in United 



8U8LO 

6 

1 

Kingdom 

22 

64 

Miscellaneous DOD units 



Shared administration, 



to whom Embassy renders 



London (31 of 48 Ameri- 



administrative support ... 


108 

cans are In communica- 



Joint research and reports 

68 

9 

tions unit) 

48 

156 

FBI8 

3 

1 

Central complement train- 



FAA 

6 

1 

ees . 



Justice 

6 


Marine guards. _ 



NIH 

2 


USI8 

/'Sfv 

54 

U8PHS 

1 

6 

AID 

3 

1 

Treasury: 



Agriculture 

3 

9 

Customs 

2 

2 

AEC 

4 


Financial attaohft... 

6 


Commerce: 



Internal Revenue Service... 

3 


Trade Center 

1 

6 

Coast Guard 

3 

1 

Travol Service 


5 




Maritime Administration 

■U 

2 

Total 

560 

519 


Tn London, but not part of the Embassy, are two U.S. military com- 
mands: CINCNELM/OINCUSNAVEUR, with 649 American and 
278 British personnel, and Third Air Force Headquarters, with 2,419 
American and 1,069 local personnel. Additionally, there are some 300 
American and 30 local personnel assigned to Department of Defense 
units in the London area which are not part of the aforementioned 
Navy and Air Force headquarters and are not administratively con- 
nected with the Embassy. 

In the United Kingdom outside London the Air Force has some 
27,500 American and 4,400 local personnel ; the Army some 50 Ameri- 
can personnel ; the Navy some 700 American and 225 local personnel; 
and a U.S. civilian agency about. 50 American and 50 local employees. 

All in all, therefore, the U.S. Government, has in the United King- 
dom more than 32,000 American and 6,500 local personnel, most of 
whom work for the Department of Defense. All figures exclude de- 
pendents. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Ambassador. 
Possibly you may have some additional comments that you would like 
to make in connection with our study, before we start the questions. 

Ambassador Bruce. Thank you, Senator. I have read most of 
the transcripts of hearings which you have conducted in this study. 
I think in the case of the United Kingdom that we are rather free of 
any problem of a country team nature. Coordination there for one 
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reason or another is quite easy to achieve because we have no func- 
tioning AID program and no MAAG. The number of MAAG officers 
is to be drastically reduced next year. I think my principal problem, 
looking at it from the standpoint of an ambassador, is not to achieve 
coordination— that has worked out well — but to study and possibly to 
suggest how j>ersonnel of the different agencies of the American Gov- 
ernment, which are represented in London might be, if I may say so, 
reduced somewhat in number. 

We have in the Embassy building between 750 and 800 people. Of 
those, about 23 percent are State Department personnel in tne sense 
that they are directly on the State Department rolls. 

Numbered amongst them, for example, as my statement shows, are 
the communications personnel, in the administrative section, which is 
the largest of all of our sections in the Embassy. 

In the section called Shared Administration, which means the sup- 
port on a reimbursable basis given by State to the other agencies in 
the London Embassy, there are 48 Americans and 156 local employees. 
Thirty-one of these 48 Americans are in the Communications Unit. 

I am not in a position to form a judgment in respect to overstaffing, 
except as regaras State Department personnel. The various depart- 
ments and agencies in Washington which have representation in Lon- 
don have to determine what their necessities are. 

I would make the general observation from my experience in the 
Department of Commerce and later in the Department of State in 
Washington that the requirements which are placed on the field by way 
of questionnaires sent to the field are usually in excess of any real or 
legitimate demand of end users. 

It is very easy to write a list of what you want reports on, and send 
it to everybody in the field. Then the flow of reports starts in. I 
think it is common to all Government departments to make those lists 
rather more inclusive than is necessary, and this in turn breeds the 
necessity for having a large number of personnel abroad. 

As I say, I don’t think anybody representing one agency is in a 
position to pass on the necessities of another, but I have the general 
impression that all through government, in the legislative branch as 
well as the executive branch, mere is a good deal of demand for infor- 
mation to satisfy very often the particular curiosity of individuals in 
rather specialized fields. 

How far all that is necessary, as I say, is difficult to determine. 

I know in those few cases where I have tried to make a personal 
investigation of personnel, and I am not now speaking of the United 
Kingdom, you run into the difficulty of finding it quite easy to justify 
the necessity of having everybody who works for you. To achieve 
a balanced judgment as to what is essential and what is nonessential in 
the way of personnel is as difficult a task as I know of. 

I am inclined to believe, however, that the judgment cannot be 
made effectively by the sponsoring agency. For example, when you 
send out your own inspector general, it is not a question of bias, but 
the fairest man in the world, I think, is going to be more lenient about 
the number of people whom he thinks nis department must have sta- 
tioned abroad or at home, than would be an impartial person or 
possibly a committee reporting to a department otner than his own. 
I have no suggestions to make as to how this should be done. It is 
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not a good thing to have people scurrying around and interfering with 
the operations of any agency, whether domestic or foreign. But I 
think that much of the growth which has taken place, certainly in our 
agencies abroad, has been inspired by the demands of the moment. 
After the necessity — if there has been one — has passed, the tendency 
is for the personnel to remain. I 

I want to say another thing with special reference to the State De- I 
partment. The problem of interagency agreement is to my mind the j 
most difficult of all to resolve. Obviously, when you come to the ! 
conduct of foreign affairs, where at least in theory the State Depart- 
ment has preeminence, it is perfectly unreal to say that State has a 
monopoly on the conduct of foreign affairs, because so many other 
departments of government have a direct interest in it. 

But the assertion of the leadership of State, I think, is of great 
importance, and I take it, it is recognized by the other departments of 
government. But when you come to implement it you get into what 
I call the interagency problem. 

One finds almost invariably that interagency committees are domi- 
nated by one, two, or possibly three people. But then you have this 
horde of others who come along to be present in case there is an 
emergency, or to answer questions that their superiors cannot answer, 
and they sit in serried ranks all around the room. If you want to see , 
anybody in Defense or State, or any other department I know of, they 
seem to be perpetually off in committee meetings. 

I know, from the standpoint of service abroad, that there is a tend- 
ency in any embassy to have meetings with great frequency and at : 
regular times, rather than what I would call ad hoc meetings for a 
specific need. 

Speaking of the State Department at home or abroad, the real 
problem, I think, is the proper use of personnel rather than its pro- 
liferation. I believe this also applies to other departments of 
government. 

I have the notion that something might be done. I know a great 
many people have addressed themselves to this problem — trying to cut 
down the number of interagency committees and also the number of 
people on each such committee. This is not something which the 
legislative branch would want to become directly involved in. But 
I think it is one of the prime factors accounting for such overstaffing 
as exists whether at home or abroad. 

Senator, I will be happy to respond to any questions which occur 
to vou. 

Senator Jackson. Very good. Following up on your comments 
on overstaffing, you have served as Ambassador in the three major 
countries — France, Germany, and Great Britain — would you say that 
the fact, that an ambassador does not have control over the budget of 
the individual agencies to be coordinated, and does not have control 
over promotions, makes it difficult for an ambassador to deal, for 
example, with the problem of overstaffing? 

Ambassador Bruce. I have not encountered that myself for the 
simple reason that in London we do not have a large number of people 
exercising power and influence coming from another agency. If you 
look at the figures on Defense representation, of course, they are very 
large — the units that are out in the country as well as those that are 
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stationed in London. But the majority of those people are engaged 
in operational work. 

I can imagine in countries where you have a large AID mission and 
where the amounts of money expended by it are far greater than by 
any other U.S. governmental source, that unless the ambassador asserts 
his authority he is going to lose control of the situation. 

I saw it happen in the Marshall plan. There is no question whatever 
that in the early days of the Marshall plan those that headed the 
Marshall plan missions which were under the aegis of an embassy — 
and the head of the mission was second in rank to me ambassador him- 
self — had in most instances more authority than the ambassador. But 
that was a transient affair which was quite natural. The fact that 
somebody had the authority to report to Washington that he was 
recommending the expenditure of a huge sum in American dollars, in 
a certain way, in that country meant the officials of that country were 
going to look to him rather than to the ambassador. 

In my own experience, in recent years, those questions have not come 
up. As I say, in London, there is no AID program, there is no MAAG 
program, except a liquidating one, and I nave had no difficulty what- 
ever with any element in my embassy. Nor do I anticipate any, and 
the fact that they have separate budgets, in fact separate communica- 
tions, doesn’t make any difference. They are extremely good in keep- 
ing me informed of anything of a policy nature. As regards their 
individual operations these are really not of interest to the State De- 
partment, nor is there any reason why an ambassador should be ap- 
prised of the details of them, because they are operational in a fairly 
narrow sense. 

Senator Jackson. Let us look for a moment at the relationship be- 
tween Defense and State and the problems of coordination of defense 
and foreign policy. Based on your long experience, do you feel that 
most of this coordination shoula be done here in Washington or should 
it be a combination of coordination at the top in Washington and in 
the field? 

Ambassador Bri ce. I do not think, Senator, there is any difficulty 
or any need for extension of the authority of the ambassador in that 
respect in the field. The problem is really a Washington one. It is 
a matter of coordination between departments and agencies here at 
home, where power lesides. 

An ambassador who does not control his own embassy and all ele- 
ments in it ought to be fired, because you are dealing with people of 
good will and, except in extraordinary circumstances, I cannot 
imagine a dispute arising where even if there were a difference in prin- 
ciple it could not readily be resolved within the embassy. 

There might be an extraordinary case where each party to the dis- 
pute should be allowed to report back to Washington and where you 
needed a reconciliation or a compromise at the nighest level. But 
the chief trouble is in Washington itself, and it is an extraordinarily 
difficult thing to handle, I would imagine, because the Defense De- 
partment from its standpoint has a legitimate interest in a great many 
things which are tinged, however, with political implications. 

I will give you an example. 

Suppose one decides to liquidate bases in a foreign country. That 
is a matter which requires primarily a military judgment. But it is 
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necessary, and certainly advisable, that the representatives of the 
United States in that country inform the local authorities^ long as 
possible in advance of the intention to do so because you get into ques- 
tions of displacement of local employees and whole communities are 
affected. I think the style of how it is done — the manner in which 
it is done — can be as important as the substance. Nobody is going to 
say to the U.S. Government, “You have got to keep so many locals em- 
ployed because it is important to our community.” But the way in 
which you present the fact that they are going to cease to be employed 
has great importance to everyone, whether they are representing that 
community politically, or whether they are in the grocery business 
or something else. Time must be given to everyone to readjust them- 
selves. 

Senator Jackson. That has some earmarks of what Congressmen 
and Senators run into within the United States? 

Ambassador Bruce. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. In connection with bases and facilities. 

Ambassador Bruce. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. You have given this as a good example of the 
need to have an ambassador adequately informed in advance of a prob- 
lem so that it can be dealt with properly and without embarrassment 
with the government concerned ? 

Ambassador Bruce. Yes. 

Senator .Jackson. Your point is that how you handle a matter like 
this is of great importance. It can be done the right way or the 
wrong way. It is not helpful when a foreign government first learns 
about a matter like this from the radio or the newspaper. 

Ambassador Bruce. In my own case, I may say that I have been 
advised on matters like this by Defense considerably in advance, and 
given plenty of time in which to advise the British Government that 
certain dispositions are going to be made in regard to military installa- 
tions in the United Kingdom. But I know from some of my colleagues 
that this has been a vexatious problem in other places. 

There again, I speak of it because the coordination in that respect 
must be done in Washington. For example, the Department of De- 
fense may decide to close a base. Defense should work with State on 
this, ana sufficient time should be given so that the people on the 
ground, and by that I mean the host government as well as the U.S. 
reoresentativcs there, are fully aware that this is going to entail com- 
plications, and that they better make the best possible explanation in 
regard to it. 

Senator Jackson. I was interested in your comments about the com- 
munications problem and the number of inquiries to be answered by 
an embassy. 

We have had a number of witnesses in our study who have em- 
phasized the flood of paper, the volume of telegrams, and the quantity 
of reports that are exchanged between the embassies and Washington. 
This situation occurs even in countries with which we have no really 
basic problems. 

I wonder if you would care to comment further on this and give us 
any suggestions for corrective measures. 

Ambassador Bruce. I am of the opinion that a large number of 
communications from a field post to headquarters in Washington 
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should be handled either by letter or by airgram, and that telegrams 
should be reserved for really urgent cases. 

Urgent cases will come up in tremendous numbers in any event. 
For example, there has been a great increase this year in the number 
of immigrant and nonimmigrant visas issued by our consuls in Great 
Britain. Many of them require telegraphic communications. But 
that is not the sort of communication which clutters up the wires. It 
is the long piece ? it is the repetition of what has appeared in news- 
papers that I think should be more carefully scrutinized. 

We get strict admonitions from Washington to cut down on tele- 
graphic traffic. In a sense we have been successful, but I think there 
should be a greater resort to slower methods of communication — let- 
ters which today are delivered for the most part by air post, and 
airgrams. 

But the real problem is the number of inquiries which are addressed 
to the field at random, and often on a wholesale basis. 

As I indicated previously, the end user of these inquiries is often an 
official in our Government who is intensely interested in a particular 
phase of activity in the foreign country. His desire for information 
is in his own mind urgent, and he will sit down and send off a tele- 
gram saying the Department of State requires, on an immediate basis, 
a report on such-and-such a matter. 

When I first arrived as a vice consul in Rome many years ago, I 
remember getting the job of handling a request from the Department 
of Commerce to make a comprehensive survey of the market for cor- 
sets in Italy. 

The market for corsets in those days was practically nonexistent. 
They had contraptions of their own which seemed to meet everyone’s 
needs. But that particular request was addressed to every American 
diplomatic and consular post around the world. 

How many men like myself sat down and wrote silly reports on the 
demand for American corsets, I dread to think. 

One little bit of carelessness like saying: “We want a report,” and 
hundreds of man-hours are consumed in the process of responding. 

Suppose an official says, we want a report on all railroad traffic 
moving east of a given line. It is hard to imagine how many reports 
are going to come in as a result of that request and how repetitive 
they are going to be. 

So much of State Department interchange is raw material, which 
requires evaluation, and this means staff in Washington to evaluate 
it. 

How you determine what needs to be reported and what does not 
need to be reported is a task which has to be handled, I think, within 
a department itself. 

With the growth of traffic between countries and increasing popula- 
tion, I see no way to control the flood of paper except from the stand- 
point of requirements. The essential has to be separated from the 
nonessential ; for example, reports should not be asked for on things 
which substantively have little importance. In other words, require- 
ments ought to be screened down as far as it is possible to screen them. 
Those matters which are urgent should be the subject of urgent com- 
munications, and those things which are relatively unimportant 
should be transmitted as far as possible by mail or by airgrams. 
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The State Department has made a determined effort, I know in my 
own case, to reduce the amount of telegraphic traffic and we have made 
some progress in that direction. But the number of inquiries that 
come in increases all the time, and I dare say will continue to do so. 

The rise in travel abroad of our own compatriots is partly respon- 
sible for this. 

Speaking only of the State Department now, if there is any virtue 
in the reporting which is done from the Embassy in London, it resides 
in those program divisions within the Embassy which are concerned 
with political and economic and consular functions. 

In London we have 71 Americans and 75 locals in the executive, 
political, economic, and consular sections. Prior to the last war I 
think that I could have run the Embassy with those individuals, with 
proper administrative support. And the administrative support 
would have been far smaller than it now is, because the Embassy did 
not then include, as it now does, something like 40 units of other 
Government agencies. 

I could not say that the National Institutes of Health, Federal 
Aviation Agency, Atomic Energy Commission, or Department of 
Justice should not have representatives in London, because I think 
most of them should. But I am absolutely unable to pass on the 
question of how many representatives they should have. I would 
not be able to make the study necessary to determine this, because the 
requirements placed on them by their superiors in Washington deter- 
mine the workload. 

As regards our own State Department program there, in my opinion 
the number engaged on it is not sufficient, and this is not a popular 
thing for me to say around the Department because they are always 
trying to subtract one officer or another to send him to Africa or some- 
where or another where they don’t have enough money. 

We had to add two consular officers because of the tremendous rise 
in the visa, welfare, and other work that comes up in the consular 
section. And suppose, say, I have nine political officers, practically 
always' one is on leave, one is ill, or one has been assisted somewhere 
else on temjx>rarv duty. Temporary duty has a nasty habit of stretch- 
ing itself out. I had one man who was away from London for 5 
months because he was one of the best experts in the Department on 
Middle Eastern affairs, and he had to concern himself with affairs 
in that area. We frequently send somebody down from the economic 
section to spend months in Geneva. I approve of that because I think 
the use of experts is important. From the standpoint of an embassy, 
however, the subtraction of a single political officer from those on 
the rolls does strip you down to a lower figure than is desirable. The 
same applies to the economic section. If an embassy had no concern 
with other U.S. Government agencies, it could be run with no more 
State Department American personnel proportionately than we have 
at the Embassy in London. 

When I gave the figures for the program staff in London I was 
including the clerical employees. As regards officers, they constitute 
less than 10 percent of the people who are using the Embassy building. 

Senator Miixf.r. May I ask a question on that point ? 

Senator Jackson. Senator Miller ? 
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Senator Miller. When you say “an American embassy,” do you 
mean an American embassy in Great Britain or any embassy ? 

Ambassador Bruce. An American embassy in Great Britain, be- 
cause I take that as an example that would not be apposite in troubled 
areas like Vietnam, or the Congo. In Great Britain the relationship 
between governments is amicable and it is comparatively easy to trans- 
act business. You do not have the problem of interpreters and 
dealing with difficult foreign languages. 

Senator Miller. Would you also say in the cases of much smaller 
countries where our interests are much less widespread that there 
would be a corresponding lower requirement for personnel ? I expect 
you would not want us to infer that what you had to say would mean 
that in any American embassy in practically any country throughout 
the world the number of 71 would be a sort or target ? 

Ambassador Bruce. Oh, no. I was using that only as an example. 
Because you may have in London 12 political officers, it does not follow 
that one should not have more than that, say, in Germany, Paris, or 
Italy. It would depend on the situation in the country. 

Senator Miller. Or less than that ? 

Ambassador Bruce. For example, you would not need as many over- 
all, especially on administration, if you did not have all of the other 
agencies in Britain at the present time. 

Senator Miller. I am not saying that it would have much effect, 
but are you not affected by the number of U.S. Government people in 
Britain representing the various agencies? There are things that 
come up constantly which involve the Embassy. 

Ambassador Bruce. Yes; but I don’t think that would affect what 
I call the number of program officers. It would affect administration, 
of course, sharply. It nas a large influence on the communications 
branch of administration. 

Senator Miller. Well, what I had in mind is that the growth of 
agencies within the country team operation has been substantial since 
World War II and this involves more and more of the ambassador’s 
time and does involve some people, I would think, as compared with 
the situation prior to World War II. 

Ambassador Bruce. Yes ; it does. It does necessitate a great deal of 
added work on the part of the staff and applies especially to the 
ambassador’s own office. 

Senator Jackson. When we have a good ambassador and a good 
embassy staff, it has been my personal view that they could be a very 
vital part of our policy planning. When an ambassador is in a coun- 
try as important as Great Britain, he has an opportunity to translate 
his day-to-day experience into what the direction should be for the 
future. 

I think we can agree that the operator can be the best planner. I 
wonder if this is not something we should capitalize on, and possibly 
you would have some comments. 

Ambassador Bruce. Well, in the last analysis, any important policy 
which represents the overall interests of the American Government — 
in this case, the executive branch — is going to be decided ultimately 
at home. 

The role of an ambassador, if he is competent, and if it is to be a 
useful one, would consist in advising those who finally are going to 
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form the policy ns to his views on the subiect derived from experience 
in the country to which the policy is going to be applied. 

There are lots of fellows that I have seen who, whether they are 
flushed with the enthusiasm of youth or the arrogance of age or what- 
ever it may be, go to a foreign post — particularly for tbe first time — 
and think that thev are policymakers. This is especially true if they 
are not familiar with the intricacies of bureaucratic government. 

The most useful thing that an ambassador can do — certainly in the 
beginning — is to carry out faithfully and loyallv his instructions and 
not to go freewheeling all over the place, and to confine his observa- 
tions on what he thinks is wrong about policies which are about to be 
implemented or in the course of being carried out, to his own 
department. 

The clutter of speeches which are made by all sorts of representa- 
tives of different, agencies of our Government, whether at home or 
abroad, is sometimes extremely disruptive. 

To get back to what you originally asked me. I think the role of 
an ambassador, if he understands conditions in a foreign country, is 
to advise his own department and not to display a desire to make 
policy in the field, because considerations enter into the policy that 
be would not know anvthingabout. 

Senator Jackson. When a country policy paper is worked out. this 
is done bv the State Department working with the ambassador to the 
country concerned ? 

Ambassador Bruce. Ob, yes. 

Senator Jackson. Drawing on vour rich experience over the years 
in the Foreign Service, do you find that this relationship has improved 
and that the ambassador is plaving a more important part in the 
formulation of the country paner? 

Ambassador Bruce. Yes; I think the issuance of the Presidential 
order which gives the ambassador authoritv over the other agencies 
of the Government, making him responsible for them, has brought 
that under control and has been extremely helpful. 

Senator Jackson. You are referring to President Kennedy’s letter 
of 1061 ? 

Ambassador Bruce. Yes; and a previous Executive Order from 
President Eisenhower. 

Senator Jackson. Your point is that once the country policy paper 
is worked out the ambassador can play a very important role in mon- 
• itoring its implementation, and in offering critical comment to the 
denartment when such is in order 

A mbassador Bruce. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. to give continuing advice to the Department, 

based on bis dav -to-day operating experience in the field ? 

Ambassador Bruce. That is right. Senator. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Miller? 

Senator Miller. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Ambassador, I 
want to tell you how much T appreciate the opportunity to hear these 
very knowledgeable words from you. I particularly like your state- 
ment that management is a much better approach to some of these 
problems than proliferation of personnel. 

I appreciate your approach with respect to management being di- 
rected at the embassy level, but I am just wondering if you do not 
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have some ideas about the management side with respect to the head- 
quarters itself here in W ashington ? 

It seems to me that I detected from what you had to say about 
telegrams and requests for information that perhaps the management 
problem is not all at the embassy level, but might be equally or even 
greater at the headquarters level here in Washington. 

Is that so? 

Ambassador Bruce. I think it is true. The requirements are stated 
in Washington. 

The primary duty of an embassy and the diplomatic officers in the 
old days was to negotiate and also to report. The reporting still is 
an essential function, although I must say that particularly in some 
of the larger capitals where some of our own newspapers have allowed 
their correspondents to remain for years, they are better informed on 
general conditions in the country than any embassy officer could be 
who is there on a temporary basis. 

I think one of the great handicaps in reporting is the fact that in • 
the majority of instances our people probably do not stay long enough. 

For example, in three capitals I nave known three representatives 
of the New York Times, each of whom has served in that capital for 
10 years or longer. They had access to everyone. 

Embassy representatives have the asset of sources of information, 
some of whicn are not available to newspaper correspondents, and 
therefore reporting from an embassy standpoint is essential. 

However, I would regard it as secondary to the negotiations which 
are almost endless. Take, for example, some affair involving civil . 
aviation. The discussions never seem to terminate. Year after year 
you are engaged in negotiations. There is no substitute for them. 

From the standpoint of substantive State Department work, I think 
I have an embassy in London that is understaffed. I am talking about 
program work. It is only by the expenditure of unceasing effort and 
energy that one keeps abreast of a lot of this work. This is now true 
particularly in our consular section. I think it applies to our economic 
and political sections. I believe, without complaining about it, it 
applies to me personally and to people in my immediate entourage. 

I feel we coula do better work had we a few more people in certain 
categories. 

But the demands made by your headquarters determine the amount 
of work which you have to do. If the demands are fairly over- 
whelming you will not get the sort of voluntary reports, those which 
spring almost from the personal predilection or desire of somebody 
to investigate something which may be of importance to policy. They 
just do not get around to it. 

It is like your own duties here. You are so preoccupied with mat- 
ters which are urgent and pressing that how you ever have time to 
go off and, for example, prepare speeches is a mystery to everybody, 
mcluding yourselves. We have that all through government, and the 
answer to it is not to keep building up staffs. The answer is to reduce 
the requirements, and as I say, I think that can only be done in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Miller. In connection with requirements that come from 
some other agency, like the Commerce Department to which you 
alluded, do those come directly from the agency to the embassy ? Or 
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is there a requirement for coordination with the State Department to 
enable the State Department, for example, to determine whether or 
not they might have the information on board right here in our own 
headquarters in Washington — which I understand has happened on 
occasion — or at least to enable someone in the State Department head- 
quarters to determine the priority which should be given this job out 
in the field? 

Ambassador Bruce. Well, in the case of Commerce, that is fairly 
simple, because as a result of an arrangement made years ago the Com- 
merce Department’s requirements are channeled through the State 
Department and two officers in the economic section of the Embassy 
who are actually on State Department rolls. 

That does not mean that those men, as in the case of Agriculture, 
do not have their own operational contacts and communications with 
their departments in Washington. This presents no difficulty because, 
as I say, the communications are operational. I have never had in any 
post the slightest difficulty with representatives of Commerce or Agri- 
culture or even Defense, in regard to any question of policy because 
that all flows through the State Department and to the ambassador. 

But the reconciliation needed between different points of view at 
home, for example, in the relationship between Defense and State, is 
omething over which an embassy has absolutely no control, and is 
ften completely unaware of. I do not get conflicting instructions 
from one or more government departments. I don’t know what goes 
on behind the scenes here at home in Washington. But I do know 
from experience the enormous difficulty of getting an established 
policy position which you can then represent as such to a foreign 
government. 

Senator Miller. One more question. 

With respect to your suggestion that either some individual or 
perhaps a committee approach be used to try to cope with this prob- 
lem of proliferation, I am wondering if you had in mind something 
in the nature of an inspection team out of Washington, not staffed 
entirely by the State Department, possibly containing membership 
from some of the principal agencies or from the Bureau of the Budget, 
or just what you had in mind. 

I can see where you are venturing into an area which could encom- 
pass not only the problem of proliferation out in the field but also 
the problem of coordination and policy determination which you 
just referred to in answer to my last question. 

I don’t believe we have any centralized superagency, as such, unless 
you go to the White House. We have the Bureau of the Budget 
which sometimes is turned to as a sort of a supercoordinating agency, 
but I am not too sure that the Bureau of the Budget would want to 
take on such a task, although they might welcome membership cm the 
inspection group. 

Do we have need for something like this, perhaps a permanent ad 
hoc committee on embassy staffing, a team of experts, or two or three 
teams of experts who go out to the various embassies once a year, 
or maybe once every other year, to give an analysis, let us say a 
management analysis of the staff and the requirements ? 

Ambassador Bruce. I would hope, Senator, that there would not 
be any new committee or team or anything else established in this re- 
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spect. The personnel of the State Department stationed in London, 
at least, and I imagine this applies to other missions abroad, is under 
scrutiny at the present time and has been so for many years. As I 
say, some reductions have been made, and in my opinion have gone too 
far. This is only a personal opinion. The Defense Department, I 
understand, has all the data on hand and is giving urgent considera- 
tion to the number of Defense personnel who are in the United King- 
dom. Representation of other agencies, like the AEC and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare would have to be reviewed in 
the first instance by their own departments. This has to be done in 
Washington. 

As time goes on, if there is a further proliferation of agencies, I 
think they have got to be scrutinized one by one. Now, as I under- 
stand it, in the case of an agency not already represented, let us say 
in the Embassy in London, application must be made to the State De- 
partment if they wish to send one or more of such people to be sta- 
tioned permanently there. 

This brings up the question whether or not the objectives desired by 
a particular agency cannot be obtained by temporary rather than per- 
manent assignments. A permanent assignment almost always springs 
from a temporary one. People go off, let us say to London, with the 
expectation of being posted there for 6 months and then returning 
home ; years later they will still be there. 

When you get to the coordination of basic policy, the coordination 
of different points of view between departments of government who 
have either a direct or peripheral interest in foreign policy, this can- 
not be achieved in the field. It has to be done in Washington. 

Senator Miller. Now, whom would you suggest would be the 

E roper person or agency or how would you suggest that this problem 
e handled? 

Ambassador Bruce. Coordination of policy? 

Senator Miller. Yes; coordination or policy, by more activity on 
the part of, say, the National Security Council, or just what would 
be tne method that you would suggest to handle that problem? 

Ambassador Bruce. First, I think the leadership of the State De- 
partment in the direction of foreign policy — the Secretary of State 
acting, of course, as the agent of the President — must be recognized 
by every department of government. Whether there is any lack of 
such recognition at the present time I don’t know. This has been a 
fruitful cause for contention at times in the past. 

Secondly, no matter how coordination is arrived at, it is the Secre- 
tary of State who should finally speak for the Government to foreign 
governments, except where the President carries on personal commu- 
nication with the chiefs of government. 

This raises the question, for example, of the nature of the delegations 
that we send to conferences where negotiations are to be carried on 
with, let us say, foreign ministers of other countries. 

Our delegations, I think, have almost invariably been larger in point 
of numbers than those of anyone else. You find the “brief carrying 
element” injected. In American delegation meetings you have the 
Secretary of State, for example, surrounded with representatives from 
several other agencies before he goes into a public or even private 
negotiation with foreign ministers from other countries. Time after 
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time I have heard somebody representing one of the agencies observe : 
“I am sorry. Mr. Secretary, but I hope you will not say anything' like 
that until I get clearance from my headquarters in Washington.” 

That sort, of thing takes place not only on the eve, but between 
sessions, of a conference where the Secretary of State simply cannot 
wait, unless he is going to look like a dolt, to get advice from another 
agency in Washington as to what he is able to say. I never have seen 
this occur in the case of any other government. 

This is what I mean by coordination at home. There are certain 
areas in which the Secretary of State has got to take the final re- 
sponsibility even if he hasn't obtained clearance from everybody else 
concerned. 

I am appalled and always have been by the volume of papers that 
goes into briefing books for high officials. I am sitting on a selection 
board at the moment, and as you read these fellows’ records, the amount 
of talent in the Department of State is absolutely astonishing. For 
example, the ability to draft a sensible paper on an obtuse subject is to 
me a source of constant marvel. But no man would be capable of 
going to a conference and absorbing the contents of these excellent 
papers in a briefing book. They have got to be prepared because some 
question might come up and you would have to refer to them. 

I am only saying that, in an important conference, the Secretary of 
State must be on his own. It must be recognized that he speaks' for 
the American Government on foreign affairs as the agent of the Presi- 
dent. Mistakes may be made in that regard, but this thing of checks 
and balances, I think, has been carried too far. It is bound to be 
carried too far if you start from the bottom and staff something all 
the way up through a series of committees, through layers of com- 
mittees, until finally the decision has to be reached. 

What we need in government are men and women able to make 
decisions, and ready to make decisions. Occasionally mistakes will be 
made, but we cannot- have government by compromise, and that is my 
chief objection to what I call the committee system when carried to 
excess. 

Senator Miller. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Miller. That is a very fine 
comment, Mr. Ambassador. When there is committee layering and 
when argument between conflicting views gets out of reasonable 
bounds, it creates what Robert Lovett has so well termed the “foulup 
factor.” 

You mentioned that there is some rule in effect now that when a 
given department desires to send someone abroad on either temporary 
or permanent assignment that the Department of State must first clear 
it. 

Is this being handled in a rather perfunctory way or is a serious 
review made within the Department of State as to the actual require- 
ments for such people abroad ? 

Ambassador Bruce. This situation has come up a great many times 
in my own experience. The agency that requests an assignment, 
whether temporary or permanent, first states to the State Department 
that it would like to have such representation. The State Department 
then asks the embassy affected its views on the subject. In most cases 
you have to have, I think, almost a prima facie proof, if there is such 
a thing, that, such an assignment is a necessary one, that the functions 
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or the duties to be carried out by the officer whom it is proposed to 
send cannot be handled by existing staff, or handled on behalf of the 
agency by another agency, usually in such event the State Department. 
1 nave found no particular difficulty in that regard. 

Where I do find difficulty is in the increase of existing staff repre- 
senting other agencies. For example, if you have a growth of interest 
in the scientific field, you will find that one science adviser in the opinion 
of many people at home should be assisted by another, and then by 
another, and another. I am not at all sure myself that that area of 
our Government’s interest is adequately covered. I have excellent 
scientific people in my own Embassy. I am not at all certain there 
should not be more. I have not made up my mind on this because 
we have not been asked to increase our scientific representation. 

If I was asked on behalf of another established department of gov- 
ernment as to whether or not they should add personnel to their staff 
at the London Embassy, I would in principle be reluctant to agree to 
it and they would have to prove the case. In my opinion, it should 
only be finally determined as a State Department matter. 

Senator Jackson. It seems to me we have to attack this problem 
right at the source, and that is primarily right here in this city where 
ideas are generated within all the agencies of government to send peo- 
ple abroad. For instance, almost every agency lays claim at present to 
some important field of science and it does not take long for some 
enterprising expert in any given agency to figure out a program to 
justify his going abroad to make a study. This problem can become 
a very difficult one unless it is handled right at the source, and that 
is here in Washington. Would you agree with that ? 

Ambassador Bruce. It has to be nandled at the source, Senator. 
Unless the personnel is to be attached to the Embassy staff, we would 
have no prior knowledge whatever of the activity of, say, a group of 
traveling experts. 

Senator Jackson. You have paid a very fine tribute to professionals 
in the Foreign Service and the importance of professionalism. If 
there is any merit to professionalism — and I believe there is — it is that 
the first-rate professional acquires through education, training, and 
above all experience, a competence in the foreign policy field — a capac- 
ity to exercise good judgment. I wonder it you have any further 
comments in this regard? I have in mind occasions when wise pro- 
fessional advice has been ignored, with, in my judgment, unfortunate 
consequences. 

Do you have some suggestions as to how these people can be better 
utilized in the service? 

Ambassador Bruce. Well, I would like to make several reflections 
on this. 

First of all, the question of personnel assignment is, as everyone 
knows, whether it be in a corporation or whether it be in a govern- 
mental agency, a most difficult one. I am not familiar enough with 
the personnel assignment system at present in the State Department to 
venture to do more than generalize about it. 

1 think one of the troubles in the past has been that inevitably a man 
who is a Foreign Service officer is a specialist, a specialist in a broad 
sense, but also usually a specialist in a particular sense. 

When I first went into the Foreign Service in 1925 the best Chinese 
language officer, according to reports, that they had ever had, had 
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served in China for something like 15 years. I remember very dis- 
tinctly his being transferred, so he could broaden his experience, and 
assigned either to Honduras or Guatemala. It seemed to me a whim- 
sical decision. 

That is an unusual case, but I think there is a tendency in personnel 
assignment to do what is called “broadening one’s experience.” And to 
“broaden one’s experience” an assignment would be necessary in all of 
the principal areas of the world sometime during one’s career. 

Of course, there should be periodic returns to service in the State 
Department in Washington. 

As I said before, I do believe that the duration of assignments in 
foreign countries is too short. You must have a familiarity acquired 
by a considerable period of residence in a foreign country if you are 
going to report accurately on what is occurring there. 

In the case of the higher officers your ability to negotiate is enhanced 
tremendously by some degree of familiarity — acquired over a con- 
siderable period of time — with conditions prevailing in that country, 
a familiarity which becomes recognized by foreign officials. 

I have noticed, in previous testimony before this committee, mention 
of the tremendous disparity between the length of service on the part 
of our ambassadors, contrasted with the tours of duty of foreign 
chiefs of mission in this Capital. I don^t think the latter is attribut- 
able entirely to what somebody saidj that residence here is very 
pleasant and offers attractive possibilities and the rest of it. I think 
it is dictated by the policy of these governments who believe that if 
they have a successful ambassador in Washington, he becomes more 
useful to his government because of his length of residence here. 

I am going to make another point now. It is probably a shocking 
remark to make, but I believe that the State Department has always 
been under- financed. Now, when I say under-financed, I am not 
talking about the “salaries and expense” area. But when you think 
of the small amount, percentagewise, which it costs to run the entire 
State Department for a single year compared with the cost of a single 
airplane carrier, I think we have been niggardly. It may be the fault 
of presentation by the State Department for appropriations ; I don’t 
know, I have not read the testimony for many years. It may be because 
the State Department does not have any constituency to say its work is 
important, which is the reason often quoted. 

The question of whether or not you are going to have political 
appointees as chiefs of missions, whether or not you are going to have 
an entirely professional staff all the way up to chief of mission, is 
something that can never be determined entirely in favor of the pro- 
fessionals under existing circumstances, for the simple reason that 
we do not have enough young people coming in at the bottom. And 
that is a matter of money. 

When we talk about career development, we are going to have to 
enlarge the number that are selected on a preliminary basis from the 
applicants to the Foreign Service, and then weed them out when they 
are young. 

I have noticed in Great Britain that when men come into their serv- 
ice, very often they will then go off for a year, whether to learn a 
language or whether to learn about a country to which later they will 
be assigned. They are almost on a probationary basis. 
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We ought to bring more people in at the bottom of our service. I 
think we nave too few young entries. 

I don’t myself think you can fill every chief of mission post in the 
Foreign Service at the present time with professionals. There are 
just not enough to go around. This is contrary to the opinion of my 
friend for whom I nave a great respect and admiration, Ellis Briggs. 

The aim should be eventually to nave a service like the British and 
like the French, where at least, theoretically, every position in every 
grade in every foreign mission could be filled by a professional. But 
the way to go about it is to increase the number of young people 
coming in and then, as I say, to weed them out. And that is an 
expensive process. 

Senator J ackson. Senator Pell ? 

Senator Pell. Mr. Ambassador, it is a great pleasure to be with 
you today. 

One of the problems is keeping the able younger men in the Service. 
I notice that Doth you and I got out after about 5 or 6 years in the 
career service. 

How do you think that the younger men can be kept in when one of 
the basic traditions within tne Service runs counter to a point you 
made earlier, which was the importance of finding men who will take 
responsibility ? 

I wonder if you would agree with my thought that the way to get 
promoted through the lower grades of the Service is to avoid mistakes, 
■which does not necessarily mean to take responsibility. How does 
one change this policy ? 

Ambassador Bruce. I think it is difficult because it depends very 
much on the personality of the officer. On the other hand, the attrac- 
tiveness of tne Foreign Service, it seems to me, has progressively 
increased. 

The scale of pay and allowances has improved over a period of years. 
Obviously nobody is going to save any money in it, but that applies to 
the whole of the civil service. And I would think the profession as a 
profession is one which will continue to be exceedingly attractive. 

How you get young men and women to take on responsibility is a 
difficult question, but it applies almost to the same extent to people who 
come in and start in any walk of life, in any profession, in any 
business. 

I do not think in the bureaucracy — I am talking now about the 
State Department — that the younger men shirk responsibility in order 
to make tnemselves safe any more than probably one does in any other 
occupation. 

The difficulty, I think, is more whether this is a career which offers to 
one who is going to embrace it as a permanent profession, all that one 
could ask for in the way of fairness. 

I suggest that the first correction to be made is to make it unneces- 
sary for the occupant of any State Department post, no matter where, 
to have to draw on private means in order to occupy that post. I 
consider it quite disgraceful, to be frank, that in a post like London 
whoever is sent there must spend a large amount of private money 
in order to occupy that post. The amount in relation to the whole 
State Department budget is trifling, but to have it known that the 
American Government does not make it possible for a career officer, 
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unless he has outside resources, to be Ambassador to Great Britain, 
I think, is almost a national shame. I admit it is on a small scale, but 
it is a national shame, because it is wrong, it is unjust, and it is unfair 
also to the occupant. 

I would say that by the proper allocation of money for maintenance 
allowances^ entertainment, salary, et cetera, any post ought to be open 
to the ambition of a professional officer. Then when it comes to filling 
that post the question of the professional versus the non professional 
appointment arises. 

I think we have been fortunate in some places in the world in hav- 
ing chiefs of mission drawn from outside the career service. But 
there again I would say that unless they are ready to stay for more 
than a short period of time it would be better to have a professional 
occupy the post who had perhaps fewer gifts, maybe less personality, or 
a knowledge that was inferior to that of the political appointee. 

These short appointments are bad, and that applies not only to our 
foreign missions. I think it applies to Government posts here in 
Washington— to the men who come in and go out quickly. 

It is all right, of course, if they are brought in for special advice as 
consultants. That is an important and healthy development in our 
processes of government in the executive branch. 

I do think we have got to do something about a longer term of office 
for people who become chiefs of missions. 

Senator Pell. From a financial viewpoint do vou think that the 
problem is more one of salary or of allowances? One of the thoughts 
that goes through my mind is the one that I believe has been wrestled 
with in connection with trying to get people to come into the Govern- 
ment from the middle ranks of business, men in their late thirties and 
forties with youngsters in school, hopefully in college. Do you think 
any sort of program could ever be worked out for scholarships for 
Government civil servants who have children ? 

Ambassador Bruce. There is quite a program of that sort, as you 
know, privately financed; for example, the scholarship funds in the 
State Department. 

Senator Pell. They are rather small. 

Ambassador Bruce. They are rather small. I established a small 
one myself. They do not begin to meet the need. A good deal could 
be done with regard to that. 

I think salaries are adequate, but that allowances are often inade- 
quate. You take consuls who are at posts where the American fleet 
comes in — like Hamburg, Bremen, or Nice. They will be busted as 
far as their private means are concerned, within a period of a couple 
of years, unless those means are extremely ample. It is not the am- 
bassadors who are the worst off, it is the consuls and the consul gen- 
erals in important posts. 

You have, for example, an officer in a place like Paris, who finally 
had to leave there. He was made ambassador somewhere else. He 
said he could not possibly stay in Paris any longer because he was so 
heavi ly in debt it would take years to pay it off. 

Comparatively, as I say, the amounts of money involved are trivial. 

Senator Pell. I have always been interested in the fact that from 
the viewpoint of general foreign service work, representation and 
sporting and negotiation, the consuls are the generals of the Foreign 
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Service. I have also been struck by the fact that the fair-haired boys 
who get up more quickly usually come from the political sections of 
the various embassies. 

I am trying to get figures now, and it is not proving as easy as it 
might, as to the relative rates of promotion, of those serving pre- 
dominantly in the consular service as opposed to the other service. 

Ambassador Bruce. When I was a vice consul I felt rather unhappy 
about the other officers. Through the selection board process, in theory 
at least, there is no discrimination whatever. And everybody should 
have consular experience. 

I think it would be absolutely wrong to assign a man initially to a 
political or economic section or to anything else. Let them all have 
consular duty ; it is the best discipline in die world, and also it is a 
broadening experience. 

In the selection board — and I have only sat on one which I am now 
doing — I have been amazed, pleasantly surprised and pleased, at the 
shifts that have been made between the two services. I was reviewing 
some papers yesterday where there were four different men who had 
been shitted from political sections to consulates, and vice versa. Two 
men had been shifted from being consul generals to appointment as 
chiefs of missions. 

They have done the same thing in England under the so-called Eden 
reorganization. 

The amalgamation of the two services will never be fully operative 
unless your personnel assignment process is good. As I said earlier, 
I don’t know too much about its present operation. But promotions 
can be made, I think, in an efficient manner by the process of review 
by selection boards, where an independent judgment is arrived at about 
each person. 

Judgments have to be based mostly on what is in the record, and 
that is not sufficient in itself. But I think highly of what is being 
done in this connection. 

When it comes to personnel assignment there you have the next step 
and that involves, as I say, certain features to which I don’t know how 
much attention is paid, such as the rounding out of experience, whether 
a man should have served in all the areas before he rises to the top. 
I am more and more inclined to believe that is not necessary. Cer- 
tainly, if in his younger career he could have served on all continents it 
would be helpful. But if a fellow has a marked aptitude, and even an 
expertise of a regional nature, I think he should be left longer in such 
posts. 

Senator Pell. One of the problems here reminds me of the Navy. 
In order to get a flag in the Navy you have to be promoted from com- 
mander to a seagoing capital vessel. That means that the seagoing 
duty of the commanding officer of that vessel is only 8 or 9 months, 
because there are not enough vessels to go around. 

It seems to me we are faced with the same problem in embassies. 
I have often thought we perhaps start out on the wrong premise in 
the thought that me chief of mission is potentially resident in the 
briefcase of every Foreign Service officer. Because to my mind people 
go into the career as a way of life, they are interested m it, the same 
way one goes into the ministry — not to become a bishop but because of 
the pastoral work that is involved along the line. I am wondering 
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if they don’t overemphasize the idea to all young Foreign Service 
officers: “You will not really be a success unless you become an am- 
bassador, and this is your goal.” 

Ambassador Bruce. Senator, I agree with you completely. It b 
like the old theory, you know, that inspired the Napoleonic slogan— 
that every private carried a marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 

I am not sure we don’t overemphasize the ambition of becoming i 
chief of mission. 

That somebody should feel that he hasn’t really succeeded unless 
he becomes a chief of mission is pure mathematical nonsense. It is 
true we have over 100 ambassadors stationed at various places but 
that, after all, is absolutely nothing compared with the number of 
people who come and go in the Foreign Service. 

I would have thought that one would feel adequately rewarded, usd 
that one would have had an honorable career, if he retired at the age 
of 60 as a member of class 1. I think an artificial importance has been 
attached to what is called “promotion.” 

There are many officers, as a matter of fact, in class 1, who are doing 
far more important substantive work than chiefs of missions. 

Senator Pell. Mr. Ambassador, the process of “Wristonization’'— 
the amalgamation of the departmental and foreign services — has been 
pretty well achieved. The question here that bothers me is how do 
we unscramble that omelet and get the round pegs, previously in round 
holes, back in those round holes. 

I wondered if you had any thoughts in that regard ? 

Ambassador Bruce. I believe the answer is in personnel assignment 
and having the highest caliber of people devoting themselves with a 
degree of permanence to that task. It is not impossible for a group of 
people, even with the present large number of men and women em- 
ployed in the State Department — provided the group would remain 
m personnel, and provided above all that they are competent — to get 
to know a great deal about these people and about their capabilities. 
I think that is the key, aside from promotion, to putting the right peo- 
ple in the right places. 

Senator Pell. Of course, it is always such a feat to get really com- 
petent and imaginative people assigned to the office of personnel. 

Ambassador Bruce. I am not sure you don’t have to bring people 
in from the outside as well. 

Senator Pell. I had two further queries. 

I have always been much enchanted with the idea of encouraging 
Foreign Service people to go on unpaid leaves of absence, preferably 
to go into a profession or business of some sort, become part of the 

G eneral life of the community again, and then return to tne Foreign 
ervice. 

I realize this can be done now under the law, but as we both well 
know, it shows bad school spirit if you ask for an unpaid leave of 
absence for a year or two. 

_Would it not be a good idea if either the Secretary of State or the 
President issued either an administrative or an Executive Order en- 
couraging people in the Foreign Service to do this, and pointing out 
it is an attribute and would help them when it came to promotions 
rather than being a disadvantage f 

Ambassador Bruce. I have thought about that a little. It comes 
up, as you know, in connection with programs like the Rockefeller 
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fellowships. We have had some highly competent people who have 
been awarded fellowships who have gone off for a year and then re- 
turned to the Service. Assignment to the National War College is in 
the same category, where, from the standpoint of the State Depart- 
ment, they are not contributing anything to operations. 

Senator Pell. I am not thinking so much of this kind of profes- 
sional improvement, but of actually going into a job in a department 
store, in a bank, in a filling station— -back in the general community. 

Ambassador Bruce. I have not given thought to this before, but I 
would wish myself that the period of what I would call apprenticeship 
were longer. I think it would be helpful if everyone in the Foreign 
Service started out by doing something else, and had some practical 
experience in business, and, if it were possible, in a profession — in 
both, or in one or the other. 

For example, if it were not for the pressure of wanting to get in 
at an early age. it certainly would be a good thing if one wno is going 
into the Foreign Service had practiced law for 5 years — I found it 
enormously useful myself. 

After one is in the Service, 4 or 5 years off in a graduate school is 
too long because of competition. And I am not sure that a year off 
in midcareer is enough for a man to acquire any real knowledge. I 
am just not sure. 

In the old days the idea of bringing people home with -frequency, 
assigning them to the Department or giving them home leave, was 
animated by the desire to nave them not lose contact with their own 
country — with the stream of thought in the country. But now with 
the ease of travel, also with the general increase in salaries, contact 
with your own country is an easy thing to preserve. 

I find such a difference in men, say 20 years younger than I am and 
those 40 years younger, becoming Anglicized. You know, a few years 
ago I could have picked out anyone, I think, in any part of this coun- 
try who had gone to Oxford or Cambridge — Decause of accent. Today 
I can’t do it. 

I have a notion, Senator, that to be from an early age in the same 
profession is not a good thing. I am not at all sure, however, that it 
would not be most important for those in midcareer, at least, to 
follow an academic course for a year. 

In connection with that, I wish that encouragement could be given 
to officers who did independent writing and distinguished themselves 
in the field of thought or art, which you cannot well do in a single year. 
Possibly this encouragement could take the form of a small increase 
in salary, as is done in the British system to encourage learning foreign 
languages. 

But I would like to see Foreign Service officers distinguish them- 
selves academically, if possible. 

Senator Pell. But to do this in the general community as opposed 
to specific government courses ? 

Ambassador Bruce. Yes. 


Senator Pell. Thank you very much, indeed. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Engberg, possibly you have some questions. 
Professor Engberg. Mr. Ambassador, you have been talking about 
policy and its relationship with Washington. How much prior in- 
formation or notice did you have — holding it to your present assign- 
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ment, and some of these questions are also based, I think, upon tout 
wide scope of knowledge over the past years — but specifically on thin®? 
like the test ban and this fracas we had a year ago in regard to tb* 
Prime Minister of Canada. How much prior information would your 
office have on that type of thing and what type of preparations conk 
you make then in sett ing up the British picture for this ? 

Ambassador Bruce. I had knowledge of the test ban for a long 
period. It was a subject in which Prime Minister Macmillan was 
intensely interested and messages had been passing back and forrh 
about negotiations on the matter, so I was thoroughly informed on it. 
and had been for a long period. 

On the Canadian incident, of that I knew nothing. I arrived ix 
Washington the day the story broke. The first time I heard about :t 
was on my visit to the State Department that day. Then I read about 
it in the papers the following day. But there would not have been 
any reason for telling me in London. 

Professor Engberg. I thought perhaps because of the relationship 
of the two countries you might have known something about it. 

Ambassador Bruce. Xo. 

Professor Engberg. I have another question I have been interested 
in in view of the past testimony. 

We have approximately 30 percent noncareer ambassadors or heads 
' of missions, I think that figure is about right, about 30 percent. Wha* 
is your thinking in regard to the type of training that men of this son 
should have before they are sent out to these posts ? 

Ambassador Bruce. I believe it depends entirely on the individual. 
If a man has been selected for a post because he lias the personality, 
the knowledge, the ability — or is presumed to have — which would 
fully and adequately equip him for the post, then I should think a 
month of access to papers and instructions given in the State Depart- 
ment would be sufficient. 

The difficulty in the case of nonprofessional ambassadorial appoint- 
ments arises almost exclusively from the appointment of people who 
are not given such a mission because of any intrinsic merit. 

If you have what is obviously a political appointment made for 
reasons other than the presumed effectiveness of the individual, I think 
you are faced with an impossible problem of training and familiariza- 
tion. I can recollect a few appointments in the past where it would 
have been perfectly futile to attempt to drive into the brain of the 
affected individual a real knowledge of the task he was to undertake. 
I would suggest in those instances the best thing to do would be to give 
him the most capable deputy chief of mission available. 

Professor Engberg. You mentioned a moment ago the value that 
accrued from tenure and staying in a post. 

Do you see any way by which a man who is going to be chief of 
mission could have some sort of an internship or some sort of an experi- 
ence in the country that he is going into before he is assigned the task 
of that sort? Some of our previous witnesses have opposed this, and 
some have thought there was some value in it. 

Ambassador Bruce. I think the difficulty about it is a technical 
one. An ambassador to any country is accredited to the Chief of 
State, and it is impossible to have two of them there at the same time. 
And you cannot have a man come in as an observer of what is going 
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on in an embassy. The best thing he can do is go to the State Depart- 
ment and, through papers and conversation, absorb what has been 
Happening. I don’t think this presents any real problem for an intelli- 
gent fellow. 

"What I do reprobate is the interval, which is usually long, between 
the departure oi one ambassador and the arrival of another. These 
intervals are often too long. It is a bad thing, I think, to have any 
protracted period between the headships of a mission. 

Professor Engberg. I have another question which is in an entirely 
different area. I suppose this is because of my past experience and 
training in administration — I find it very difficult to separate policy 
and policy recommendation from what it is going to cost. I asked 
this question of another ambassador, and he said, ‘‘well, we have just 
so big a pie to split,” and that answered the question. 

I think he is perhaps correct, but I am still interested in it. For 
instance, how much consideration is given to your views on the money 
to be spent or allocated for programs in England in connection witn 
your recommendations for future policy ? 

Ambassador Bruce. Well, I have had a steady reduction in officers 
since I have been in London. 

I think it depends entirely on whether the program which you advo- 
cate is sufficiently appealing to your headquarters so that they will 
divert funds from some other program to your own. And by a pro- 
gram you really mean officers, in this case political and economic 
officers. 

Professor Engberg. One further question : You were with the Serv- 
ice during the past administration and you probably knew a former 
head of the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

This gentleman wrote me a letter a few months ago in which he 
said that one of the problems that they were faced with was that com- 
munications from Agriculture personnel that went to State, through 
the ambassador’s office and on to Washington, were frequently very 
different from the communications that came to Agriculture and to his 
office from the field. Very often people would come back into his 
office and say, well now, State had tnis policy and we termed this let- 
ter in this particular way, but here is the actual situation. 

I was wondering whetner you had any experience in that area and 
whether you did or did not, what your thought would be in regard to 
our total policy and security if you had two different types of commu- 
nications coming in from the field to the two different agencies? 

Ambassador Bruce. I think two different types of communications 
would be not only confusing and unnecessary, but would also reflect 
bad administration. From a policy standpoint it is devastating. 

In London, I never read any operational cables either coming from 
our agricultural attache there or emanating from the Department of 
Agriculture, except occasionally on a policy matter, say one involving 
the sale of large amounts of surplus agricultural products, or one 
relating to some big exhibition which they are to have in the United 
Kingdom. But I frequently talk to our agricultural attache about 
the program of his Department in the United Kingdom, which is an 
extensive one. 

As regards communications. I have never had an instance of the 
kind that you mentioned, nor nas any been called to my attention. 

62-721 O— «5 22 
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Professor E no berg. I think that if it should happen there would be 
no way of having a set policy. That was my reason for asking the 
question. 

Thank you, Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Engberg. 

Ambassador Bruce, on behalf of the committee I want to express 
our appreciation for your most generous, illuminating, and helpful 
contribution to our hearings. 

The record will remain open for a memorandum by the Honorable 
Samuel D. Berger, U.S. Ambassador to Korea. 

The committee will now be in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :15 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 

(The memorandum of Ambassador Berger follows :) 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY SENATOR HENRY M. JACKSON 

The subcommittee is pleased to be able to publish this memorandum 
by the Honorable Samuel D. Berger, U.S. Ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of Korea. 

In connection with our inquiry, we asked Ambassador Berger if he 
would be willing to prepare a memorandum containing the main 
points which he especially feels it is important to have us consider as 
we proceed with our study. 

Ambassador Berger is among the Nation’s most outstanding For- 
eign Service professionals. Joining the Foreign Service in 1945, he 
has risen through the ranks to the top positions of deputy chief of mis- 
sion and now Ambassador. With experience largely overseas, he has 
seen a good many different ways of leading an embassy and a country 
team. 

We are grateful to Ambassador Berger for making available to us 
this discerning and helpful statement. 

FOREIGN SERVICE STAFFING AND OPERATION PROB- 
LEMS AND THE ROLE OF THE AMBASSADOR 

By Hon. Samuel D. Berger 

( United States Ambassador to the Republic of Korea ) 

Memorandum for Senate Subcommittee on National Security 
Staffing and Operations 

I am honored by the kind invitation to submit my views on this sub- 
ject as it relates to our Foreign Service and the role of an ambassador. 
I have read with the greatest interest the reports and documentation 
prepared by the subcommittee and its staff and the testimony of those 
who have appeared in person, and am deeply impressed with the 
searching character of this inquiry. 

By way of introduction a brief reference to my background and 
experience may be pertinent, for they have a bearing on my views. I 
have been working in foreign relations since March 1942 when I 
joined Mr. Harriman and the lend lease mission in London as a spe- 
cialist in labor problems. By arrangement with Ambassador Winant 
I also served as labor attache to the Embassy — the first such appoint- 
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ment in any diplomatic service. In 1945 I was invited to enter the 
Foreign Service at an intermediate grade as an auxiliary officer. This 
was converted into permanent status in 1947 after an oral examination 
under the 1946 act to expand the Foreign Service by lateral entry. 
Between 1948 and 1950 I worked both in the Embassy and with the 
Marshall plan mission in London. From 1950 to 1953 I was assigned 
to the Mutual Security Agency in Washington to work on economic 
aid problems. Subsequently I served in Japan as political counselor 
( 15 months) , as deputy chief of mission in New Zealand (4 years) , and 
in Greece (2 years and 9 months) . My work during 21 years has thus 
been in the political, diplomatic, and economic aid fields, as both a 
specialist and generalist. Before entering the Foreign Service I did 
undergraduate and graduate work in labor problems, economics, and 
history at the University of Wisconsin ana the London School of 
Economics; worked with the Rochester (N.Y.) Civic Committee on 
Unemployment; directed a training center for trade union officials in 
Chicago ; taught trade union problems for five summers in the School 
for Workers m Industry of the University of Wisconsin ; spent nearly 
a year in England studying the British labor movement, a year in 
New York as director of tne statistics department of a large social 
service agency handling refugees from Nazi persecution, ana a year 
and a half in Government service working on problems of manpower 
mobilization. 

IMPORTANCE OF DIVERSIFIED EXPERIENCE AND ECONOMIC TRAINING 

This variety of education and experience, in and out of government, 
has been of immense help to me in my Foreign Service career, and it has 
colored many of my views of the problem of staffing and improving our 
Foreign Service. 

Although there are exceptions, in general an officer who brings to 
the Foreign Service a broad liberal education with a solid grounding in 
economics and a variety of experience has an advantage over those who 
enter the Foreign Service directly from the university with little or no 
economics training or experience in other fields of work. To correct 
this, promising officers have in recent years been afforded the opportu- 
nity auring their careers to diversify tneir experience by work m other 
departments or agencies of the U.S. Government, and to spend one 
or two years in a university to make up gaps in academic training. 

I would like to see this program expanded and, especially so, in two 
directions. In many countries economic aid and development prob- 
lems now represent a major preoccupation and concern of an embassy. 
Moreover it is impossible to understand many political situations with- 
out a full grasp of the economic setting. A promising officer can de- 
velop his knowledge of history, law, politics and diplomacy by read- 
ing on his own time. But economics is a more technical discipline re- 
quiring university training; and knowledge of economic aid and devel- 
opment programs requires actual grappling with the problems. I 
have found that senior Foreign Service officers who have neither are 
handicapped in dealing with many of the basic as well as day-to-day 
problems which confront the United States in many countries. Ex- 
perience in military matters is also of great value. I would like to 
9ee more of our most promising Foreign Service officers assigned to the 
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aid program and to the Department of Defense in order to help obtain 
that cross-fertilization of ideas and experience which I feel is so 
necessary in much of our oversea work. 

CAREER VERSUS NONCAREER AMBASSADORS 

I believe in the career principle, and as the years pass I would hope 
that more and more chiefs of mission will be selected from the career 
service. I am not, however, a purist. I have worked under noncareer 
ambassadors and know what a tremendous contribution they can make. 
This source of talent, leadership, and inspiration should not be cut off 
in the interests of a principle. There is, however, nothing to be said 
for appointment to tnis office of a noncareer man who brings neither 
interest, nor aptitude, nor professional skills. It is also worth men- 
tioning that short-term noncareer ambassadors usually have no great 
interest in the long-term improvement of the Foreign Service. 

However, if career men are to fill more and more posts as chief of 
mission, the Foreign Service must be able to produce a larger supply of 
senior career officers of first-rate ability. I have often been asked how 
this can be done. My answer is to concentrate on developing more 
deputy chiefs of mission of top quality. The deputy position is the 
final testing and training ground for ambassadors, and this assignment 
should be reserved for officers whose record clearly indicates that they 
are promising material for ambassadorships. The deputy chief of 
mission position should not be filled by any officer who is clearly not 
promising in this respect, nor should it be offered as a reward to an 
officer for long service, when it is clear that he cannot make the grade 
to ambassador. 

Two reforms recently instituted in the State Department will help in 
this direction. A special committee under the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Personnel was created last year to identify and develop a list 
of the ablest and most promising officers who can be groomed for ap- 
pointment as deputy chief of mission. Additionally, efficiency reports 
since last year require in the case of class 5 officers and higher an in- 
dication of whether the officer is or is not career minister potential. 
With these two reforms and the rapid promotion of our ablest younger 
officers, the career service should before long be in position to supply 
a much larger number of officers of unquestioned competence for the 
senior positions both in the Department of State and abroad, which 
will form the reservoir of talent for eventual appointment as deputy 
chief of mission, and ultimately ambassador. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF MISSION 

There is considerable variation in the way a deputy chief of mission 
functions in our embassies. In some he is a superpolitical counselor, 
with little interest in or responsibility for the overall work of the 
embassy. Sometimes he is a kind of handyman to the ambassador with 
loosely defined functions. This is often the case where an ambassador 
tries to run all aspects of an embassy’s operations from the top and 
wastes his time doing work that should be left to his deputy. 

There is some room for variation for not all embassies have the same 
Problems, and the personality of an ambassador and his deputy chief 
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of mission are also factors in the situation. There are, however, certain 
essentials in the operations of every embassy, and it would be desirable 
if what is now the best practice for deputy chiefs of mission, or some- 
thing approximating it, was established everywhere. 

The concept of the deputy chief of mission held by Ambassador 
Briggs, with whom I had the privilege to serve as deputy in Athens, is 
the one which commends itseli to me as the ideal. Tnis concept treats 
the deputy chief of mission as the alter ego to the ambassador. Since 
the deputy is in charge during the ambassador’s absences, he is cut into 
everything and knows everything that goes on. The administrative 
device to achieve this is to have the deputy present at all the am- 
bassador’s meetings ; accompany the ambassador on every possible oc- 
casion, including nis meetings with the foreign minister; be present 
when the ambassador receives callers ; be present as often as possible 
at the ambassador’s representational functions; have the deputy see 
all incoming and outgoing official ambassadorial correspondence ; and 
have all work and papers within the embassy come to tne ambassador 
through the deputy. In short, have the deputy serve as “chief of 
staff” or “executive officer.” 

Under this system a strong deputy chief of mission can relieve an 
ambassador of an enormous amount of work, afford the ambassador 
time to read, think, and write, and to manage his heavy representa- 
tional responsibilities. For example, if the deputy accompanies the 
ambassador on a call on the foreign minister, the subsequent report- 
ing can be done by the deputy or divided between them. Since the 
deputy is constantly exposed to and thoroughly conversant with every 
aspect of the ambassador’s work, views, and activities, he can guide 
and instruct the section chiefs and heads of the associated agencies 
with confidence that he is expressing the ambassador’s views. Con- 
versely, since the embassy section chiefs and heads of the associated 
agencies such as USOM and MAAG go through the deputy to the 
ambassador, the deputy is kept continuously and thoroughly informed 
on the whole range or problems which confront an ambassador, and 
he is in a far better position to comment, advise, and even disagree 
with the ambassador. 

The deputy must not be a bottleneck, nor does it follow that no one 
can see the ambassador directly. What happens in practice under 
this system when an officer comes to the deputy on a matter that re- 
quires ambassadorial attention is that the two go directly to the am- 
bassador to discuss it. 

This concept of the deputy’s function imposes an enormous amount 
of work and responsibility on the deputy, and it is by far the most 
arduous job in an embassy. But by serving in the fashion I have de- 
scribed, the deputy acquires broad knowledge of an embassy’s opera- 
tions; he acquires self-confidence in dealing with every kind of prob- 
lem ; and he is trained and readied for the time when he will be called 
on to become an ambassador. This concept ? or variations of it to 
suit the personalities involved or the local situation, should become 
standard practice in all embassies. 
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LATERAL ENTRY INTO THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


I hope that, for some years at least, the practice will be continued 
to open the Foreign Service to a select and limited number of excep- 
tionally talented people serving in other Government agencies, whose 
record, experience, interest, ana aptitude for the work would add great 
strength to the Foreign Service. 

Many Government agencies now have personnel abroad — Treasury, 
Commerce, AID, USIS, the military forces, etc. Every now and then 
one comes across an officer from another agency with unusual qualities 
for Foreign Service work, a proven record of superior work, and a 
deep interest in the field of foreign affairs. Such officers should be 
integrated at the middle grades so that they will have a number of 
years of solid on-the-job training and experience within the Foreign 
Service itself to prepare them for senior positions of responsibility. 
These officers, in addition to bringing welcome talent, serve to sharpen 
the competition among Foreign Service officers for promotion. It is 
often only an accident that leads one man into the Foreign Service 
early in his career and another into a related field, and the fertilization 
of the Foreign Service by the addition of talented outsiders seems to 
me to be a practical and desirable way to improve the standard of our 
Foreign Service. 

SPECIALIST VERSUS GENERALIST 


This subject has been endlessly debated, but I have long felt that the 
argument was more theoretical than real. The great need in oversea 
work is for more people of the highest quality to fill senior officer 
positions : deputy chief of mission, political and economic counselors, 
consul general, and special assistant on aid matters. There are certain 
requirements at the senior level: great energy; passionate interest in 
the work; mature judgment in foreign affairs that comes only with 
long and varied experience in the Foreign Service; the capacity to 
lead and inspire staff ; insistence on precision in all parts of tne work ; 
a liking for working in foreign countries with all its interest as well 
as disadvantages ; a capacity to adjust to change ; and a capacity to win 
the respect, and, hopefully, the affection of his colleagues and the peo- 
ple of the countries in which he serves. These do not exhaust the list of 
requirements, but they are among the main ones. Officers who do 
not possess these qualities should be kept from appointment to senior 
positions, or weeded out, if they occupy them, in order to make room 
for topflight officers. 

It is not whether a man is a generalist or specialist that brings him 
to the top, but whether he has capacity, breadth, interest, and initia- 
tive — what we call “flair.” I have known agricultural, commercial, 
labor, and treasury attaches who do a fine routine job in their special 
fields to which no one can take exception. But the specialist with 
“flair” can make a contribution to the work of an embassy that goes 
far beyond his field. For example, an agricultural attache in the 
normal course of his work has the opportunity to meet farmers and 
peasants, develop contacts with agricultural leaders, civil servants 
working on agricultural matters, managers of agricultural banks and 
cooperatives, etc. If he 6ees his job in its widest, context, he can in 
he course of his routine work on crops, prices, marketing, etc^ develop 
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invaluable information and reports on the economic and social condi- 
tions of farmers, peasants, ana farm laborers; on their political atti- 
tudes and organizations; on the effect of general economic or finance 
policy on agriculture; on the relation of the farm community to the 
whole gamut of society. In short, he can use his specialty to illuminate 
for the benefit of the embassy all manner of political, economic, and 
social problems. The same is true of the commercial attaches, labor 
attaches, treasury attaches, and others. 

The broader the interest of the specialist, the greater his capacity 
and initiative, the more he can contribute to the operations of an em- 
bassy and the higher he can aspire in the Foreign Service. 

Conversely, the senior generalist who is familiar with all problems 
but has failed to develop a deep and critical grasp of any of tne major 
fields will lack the self-confidence required to make independent judg- 
ments, evaluations, and decisions that he is called on to make week in 
and week out in a variety of fields. In these days the senior generalist 
working abroad must have a sufficiently extensive knowledge of eco- 
nomics, labor, agriculture, aid programs, and Communist history, 
doctrine, and methods — to cite some of the more important areas — or 
he will do at a great disadvantage in dealing with the complicated 
problems which confront most embassies. 

Stated in another way, the great need in the Foreign Service is for 
more officers at the top — whether they are generalists or specialists — 
who have drive and the kind of experience that enables them to relate 
one field to another. The Foreign Service has many bright and hard 
working specialists and generalists: what it needs is to select, encour- 
age, guide, and train the most promising for appointment to the senior 
positions. 

ORGANIZATION OF AN EMBASSY AND THE PROBLEM OF COORDINATION 

I will introduce this section with two stories. 

When I first entered foreign service work in March 1942, I called 
on Mr. Harriman in London and said we had not had much chance to 
talk in Washington about the work he wanted me to do and I would 
be grateful if he would give me some further guidance. I have never 
forgotten his reply. “It’s not what I want you to do : that’s not the 
way I work. What I want to know is what you want me to do. Look 
around in your field and find out what can be done to help the war 
effort. To start you off, there is a great shortage of shipping. See 
what can be done to reduce the turn-around time in British ports. 
Also there’s a great shortage of machine tools. See what can be done 
to have British factories work their machine tools on second and third 
shifts. If you can’t solve problems at your level and need my help, 
let me know.” 

When I arrived in Korea in June 1961, 1 called the senior staff to- 
gether and among other things said I would hold a morning meeting 
of the senior staff at 10 :30. No meeting would last longer than 1 hour, 
and they could schedule their work and appointments accordingly. 
One of my senior officers asked for an earlier hour since he always 
holds his section meeting after the ambassador’s in order to acquaint 
his subordinates with tne discussion and ambassador’s views. The 
10:30 hour, he said, would crowd his morning. I said I had chosen 
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that hour so that he would have time to study incoming communica- 
tions, read the morning press, and hold his section meeting before- 
hand. He would then He in position each day to bring to the meeting 
information, views, and recommendations, developed by him and his 
section, that the senior staff and I needed if each of us is to do our job 
properly and in a coordinated way. 

There are two theories of running a mission : one is from the top 
down, the other from the bottom up. I favor the second, for an am- 
bassador must rely on his staff and on staff work, or he will be over- 
whelmed with details and direction and will be perennially troubled 
with the problem of coordination. 

The system of morning meetings which I use is similar to one used 
in London by Mr. Julius Holmes, now Ambassador to Tehran, when 
he was minister and deputy chief of mission in London in 1948-50. 
It is also much like the system used by Ambassador Briggs when he 
was in Greece. 

Three times a week I meet with my senior staff : the deputy chief 
of mission, the political and economic counselors, the head of USIS, 
the special assistant on intelligence, the special assistant for economic 
and military aid problems, and the treasury attache. 

Once a week at 10 :30 there is a general staff meeting, attended by the 
foregoing plus the U.S. military commander or his representative, the 
director of USOM, the chief of the military aid program, the service 
attaches, the head of the consular section, and the head of the admin- 
istrative section. At this meeting we discuss the developments of the 
week in respect to the American official community insofar as they axe 
of general interest. 

Country team meetings are treated below in a separate section. 

Additionally I meet once a week with the commander of the U.S. 
forces, with additional meetings as required. Meetings with the di- 
rector of USOM are frequent but are not on a fixed schedule. The 
chief of the Embassy administrative section reports to me once a 
week on his area. The deputy chief of mission, as I recorded above, 
sits in on all meetings. 

These are the scheduled meetings. There are in addition constant 
short meetings with senior officers on specific problems : an outgoing or 
incoming telegram to be discussed; a dispatch to be reviewed; a hot 
rumor to be evaluated : an important item in the press or conversation 
to be called to the ambassador’s attention, etc. The great need is for 
officers, especially at the section chief level, to have immediate and 
direct access to the ambassador at any time. 

In a very real sense the deputy chief of mission and section chiefs 
are the people who manage and coordinate an embassy’s operations. 
It is up to them to see that an outgoing telegram or dispatch has been 
fully cleared ; that it is written with accuracy and precision and in 
clear English ; that any proposition is thought through before action 
is taken on the matter or it is brought to the ambassador’s attention; 
that action is initiated and taken by the appropriate person; that 
work is done promptly and efficiently, and so on. If the four or five 
senior officers are made to take these responsibilities, they very soon 
acquire habits of working that make an embassy run smoothly, and 
they impose the same habits on their subordinates. 
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With such arrangements an ambassador can keep abreast of all prin- 
cipal matters, can coordinate the work as a whole without the use of 
intermediaries, and reserves his time and energy for what is most im- 
portant. 

COUNTRY TEAM 

The country team meets as required. It is a useful and necessary 
device for obtaining a coordinated view and action on matters of com- 
mon or related concern to the Embassy, USOM, and military aid mis- 
sion, and, in the case of Korea, the U.S. military command, and for 
educating the different elements in each other’s problems. Some peo- 
ple have the mistaken idea that the country team is the place where 
an ambassador imposes his views on others, using the authority given 
him by the President. This is not the case. An ambassador leads, he 
does not order. The various elements of the country team have their 
own agencies and regulations and policies that have to be considered. 
What the ambassador strives for is an agreed view which he himself is 
in accord with and to infuse his own views. When a common view 
cannot be reached, the country team device helps the ambassador to 
narrow and identify the differences so that he can formulate with 
greater precision his own position on a controversial matter. In prac- 
tice, differences will be rare where the key members are all capable 
and strong, personally respect each other, and have the opportunity 
to argue their case at a country team meeting. 

It is poor operations to keep referring matters to Washington for 
decision : an ambassador lias the responsibility for resolving problems 
in the field in the light of general policies set by Washington. On the 
rare occasions when an issue must be referred to Washington, it is the 
ambassador’s responsibility to define the issue for Washington, sub- 
mit the different views, and make his own recommendation. Likewise 
when a Washington general policy is no longer valid or workable, it is 
the ambassador’s responsibility to seek a revision or adjustment, 
using the country team device to obtain an agreed position or an agreed 
statement of any differences along with his own views for submission 
to Washington. 

In countries like Korea with large and complicated economic and 
military aid programs, an ambassador cannot and should not himself 
try to follow the detailed operations of USOM or the MAAG. He 
must rely on a special assistant on aid matters whose responsibility it 
is to keep abreast of day-to-day developments and keep him informed 
of those elements whicn require his attention. Other members of his 
staff, especially the economic and political counselors and treasury 
attache, will also be helpful to him in this respect. Without the sup- 
port, screening, and advice of his own staff an ambassador would, on 
the one hand, be overwhelmed by details, and on the other, would 
have to rely entirely on the presentation of the USOM mission 
director or the chief of the MAAG. 

The special assistant for aid matters is therefore a key man on an 
ambassador’s staff. He also serves as secretary of the country team, 
keeps the minutes, prepares the agenda, sees that papers are circulated 
in advance of the meeting, and does the staff work between meetings. 
He is thus the focal point for bringing the different elements of any 
problem together •for the country team’s consideration. Unfortu- 
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nately there are too few officers in the Foreign Service who have the 
combination of qualities for this work if it is to be done well : aid ex 
perience; economic background; tact ; an ability to separate the esser. 
tial from the dross; an ability to handle detail, to analyze and draft: 
and a capacity to organize a great variety of problems in an ordefiy 
manner. I would hope that more Foreign Service officers would b* 
developed for this most important function. 

TOUR OF DUTY 

I agree wholeheartedly with Ambassador Bri gg s’ testimony that 
the average tour of duty of our chiefs of mission is too short, and that 
except in hardship posts with bad climates, they should serve fee 
longer periods. 

In the case of deputy chiefs of mission and section chiefs, I stroneh 
recommend 3- to 4-year tours, for they are the dynamos that ran xr 
embassy. 

There is also much to be said in the case of some important coun- 
tries for a brilliant younger officer to be returned to the same country 
later in his career for a second tour of duty at a senior level. 

In many countries it is desirable to keep a superior intermediate 
officer for longer than 4 years, so that he can develop language facility, 
wide contacts, and an encyclopedic knowledge of the country thar 
can be tapped by his colleagues. One such long-time officer, with an- 
other being readied to take nis place when he is transferred, can be in- 
valuable in order to provide continuity in an embassy. 

REPORTING AND COMMUNICATIONS 

I am pleased to record that the overreporting which was a charac- 
teristic of the decade after the war is well on the way to being cor 
rected. Reporting for action purposes tends now to be pithy and 
precise. Descriptive reporting for information purposes is more and 
more being replaced by analytic reporting useful for policymaking 
Biographic reporting and files in many embassies have vastly im- 
proved. 

A reform in communications I have long advocated is the introduc- 
tion of numbered paragraphs in all written materials with subpara- 
graphs (a, b, c) and sub-subparagraphs (i, ii, iii) broken out for easy 
reading. I have used this system for many years and find that n 
makes for clearer thinking, crisper writing, fewer words, and, of 
course, it facilitates discussing any document and cross-referencing 
Anyone who has had to deal with complicated written instructions w 
negotiations that come with unnumbered paragraphs knows how inef- 
ficient this system can be. At present the decision whether to number 
paragraphs is left to the discretion of the departmental or Foreign 
Service officer. It should be made obligatory. 

Mr. Harriman in liis testimony referred to the difficulty of reading 
cables that are typed in capital letters. I agree with him. It may 
speed transmission and processing, but it takes longer to read ami 
digest. Numbering paragraphs and the use of caps and lower case aw 
in my view a necessary reform. 
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OUR FOREIGN SERVICE IN PERSPECTIVE 

Since I have spent 18 of mv 21 years in foreign relations working 
overseas, my experience and the comments in this memorandum deal 
necessarily with the problems of staffing and operations as seen from 
the field. 

During this time I have had a good opportunity to watch and study 
the evolution of our Foreign Service ana our foreign policy. 

The handling of our foreign affairs in 1963 is, in my view, far su- 
perior to what it was in 1942-45 when I was first exposed to it. The 
“old” Foreign Service, if I may use that term, inevitably reflected the 
isolationist traditions and policies of the United States. Within it 
there were many brilliant and hard-working officers who have made 
a distinguished contribution to the conduct of our foreign policies. 
At the other end were large numbers unaccustomed to dealing with 
a continuous succession of problems of the kind that now confront 
us, which require decisions, recommendations, and action. 

Because of our isolationist tradition, the “old” Foreign Service was 
more often a reporting service than an action service ; the range of 
problems on which it worked was much narrower; and the operation 
as a whole was often haphazard. Prior to World War II, an embassy 
worked with a tiny staff, and its knowledge of a country was neces- 
sarily limited, as were its contacts. On the other hand, there was a 
fine “esprit ae corps” and relations among officers were personal 
and friendly. 

My first experiences during World War II of the way foreign policy 
was formulated in Washington came as a shock. While policy was 
often brilliant and well executed, it was generally improvised and 
there were great gaps. There was no system for formulating policy 
nor was it well coordinated with other agencies. Moreover, policy 
was not recorded in a fashion or a form that enabled the people in 
the field to know clearly what our aims or objectives were or how to 
achieve them. All this is, of course, well known. 

What is not sufficiently appreciated is how far we have improved 
since those days. Our Foreign Service today can hold its own in any 
company, and, indeed, in many countries the embassies of friendly 
nations turn to us for we are usually the best informed. Descriptive 
reporting has been replaced by reporting for action purposes. The 
demands on our Foreign Service officers for precision, accuracy, 
analysis in depth, as well as for security, discretion, and representa- 
tion become more severe with every year tnat passes. There is a grow- 
ing discipline and pride of achievement. Competition within the 
Service is severe for our efficiency reports have become better and 
better instruments for assessing the qualities of an officer for purposes 
of promotion or selection out. The Foreign Service inspection is 
vastly improved. 

Washington now produces for the field excellent statements of our 
basic policy for each country and “guidelines” for action which are 
coordinated through the mechanism of the National Security Council 
and other devices. In the field one no longer works in the dark. The 
constant exchanges between the embassies and the State Department 
permit adjustments and revision of basic policy and “guidelines” to 
the field. As to the sagacity of our policies and activities, this of 
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course depends on the quality and judgment of the key people in the 
State Department and in the field. It must, however, be said that in 
foreign affairs problems are often tremendously complicated and in- 
tractable and there are often no ready solutions. 

The integration of State Department and the Foreign Service offi- 
cers was a desirable and necessary reform. It is now the case that 
State Department officers dealing with foreign affairs must have field 
experience; and integration has opened up many more opportunities 
within the State Department for Foreign Service officers on home 
assignment. At the same time I feel that this reform — accomplished 
under the Wriston Report — was too extensive and too rapid. A more 
gradual and selective approach would have produced less anguish and 
dislocation and made for a smoother transition. 

Some of the worst mistakes of this integration have been corrected, 
although further adjustments are needed. I believe one of these is 
to restore the former practice of classifying subordinate adminis- 
trative or “housekeeping” positions as Foreign Service Staff officers. 
There is no point in pretending that a budget or accounting clerk or 
similar “housekeeping” officer is interchangeable with a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, who is a professional engaged in substantive work, or that 
the two can be treated in the same promotion system. The occasional 
administrative officer with great general ability should, of course, 
be afforded the opportunity For transfer to the Foreign Service officer 
category. Likewise a F oreign Service officer at the lower grades should 
have a short apprenticeship in the administrative section of an em- 
bassy to acquaint him with the work in this area. 

The members of the subcommittee will note in this memorandum 
how frequently I have used the words “senior officers,” “section chiefs,” 
and “quality, “experience,” and “versatility” especially “at the top.” 
This is the great need. Every embassy needs three or four such offi- 
cers. It is they who inject their staff with enthusiasm, make even 
the most humdrum work seem important and exciting, and bring out 
the best in their subordinates. It is they who in the final analysis are 
in a position to train and develop the talent needed at the top. Al- 
though the ambassador gives tone and direction to a mission, it is the 
senior officers who are his eyes and ears, and sometimes his mouth. 
The needs of the Foreign Service around the world are for 300 to 400 
officers of the highest quality and the Department needs about the 
same number. There are many now in place and I see no reason why 
the balance cannot be developed within the next few years. 

The Foreign Service is no “striped pants” profession. One rarely 
wears them these days. It is an exacting, arduous profession requir- 
ing hard work, skills, devotion, sacrifice, discipline, strong nerves, and 
judgment. It is worthy of the best brains and talent that the United 
States can provide. 

That our Foreign Service has been able to weather the whirlwind 
changes of the last 18 years, has adjusted to the new and heavy re- 
sponsibilities thrust upon it since 1945, and has emerged in as good 
form as it has from the repeated reorganizations ana assaults is a 
tribute in large measure to tnat stalwart group of first rate “old-line” 
Foreign Service officers, most of whom have now retired. It is they 
who have nurtured, encouraged, protected and educated the present 
generation of Foreign Service officers during these turbulent years. 
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There are now moving into many senior positions the new generation 
bred during the time when the United States assumed great inter- 
national responsibilities. In this new generation there are many men 
of first rate ability and I look forward with confidence to rising stand- 
ards of staff and performance in our Foreign Service, providing we 
have seen the last of the major reorganizations and drastic changes. 
What the career Foreign Service needs now is to be allowed to settle 
down, perfect its operations, do its job, and develop an “esprit de 
corps” that is so essential to any good organization. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1063 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Security 

Staffing and Operations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, D.C. 

[This hearing was held in executive session and subsequently ordered made 
public by the chairman of the committee.] 

The subcommittee met at 9 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 3112. 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman oi 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Jackson, Pell, and Brewster. 

Staff members present: Dorothy Fosdick, staff director; Richard S. 
Page, research assistant; Judith J. Spahr, chief clerk; and Laurel A. 
Engberg, minority consultant. 

Also present: Beniamin Weiner, special assistant to the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Administration ; Roy Little, special as- 
sistant to the Deputy Under Secretary of State; Richard A. Mintz, 
assistant, Office of Public Affairs, Bureau of Administration; and 
Godfrey Harris, project officer, Bureau of In ter- American Affairs. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

Today, our subcommittee will take testimony on the role of the State 
Department in the conduct of our relations with other countries, with 
particular reference to problems of State Department management 
and personnel. 

This subject is part of the subcommittee’s broad nonpartisan in- 
quiry into problems of national security staffing and operations in 
Washington and abroad. 

In a statement in November 1961, at the conclusion of our earlier 
study, I said : “No task is more urgent than improving the effective- 
ness of the Department of State.” The initial staff report in this 
present study, issued in January 1963 and entitled “Administration 
of National Security: Basic Issues,” indicates the questions in which 
we are particularly interested. 

The subcommittee has sought the counsel of many past and present 
Government officials concerned with the State Department and the 
national policy process. In March of this year, we took testimony on 
the role of the Department from Under Secretary of State Averell 
Harriman, and from two longtime students of the State Depart- 
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ment — Dr. Richard Neustadt and Dr. Robert Tufts. We have had the 
benefit of testimony from a number of distinguished retired and active 
ambassadors who have combined work abroad with service in key 
State Department posts. 

We welcome, as our witness today, the Honorable William J. 
Crockett, Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration. 

Mr. Crockett received his bachelor of science degree in business 
administration from the University of Nebraska. He served in the 
Army in World War II and the Korean war. 

His oversea assignments have included tours of duty with the old 
U.S. Maritime Commission in Naples (1946-47), and with the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration in Beirut (1951-52). He joined 
the Department of State as Administrative Officer in Karachi, serv- 
ing in this post from November 1952 to March 1954. Subsequently, 
he neld a similar post in Rome. 

Beginning in August 1958, Mr. Crockett served the Department as 
Deputy Budget ana Finance Officer, as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Budget and Finance in the Bureau of Administration, and then 
as Assistant Secretary for Administration. In June of this year he 
assumed* his present position as the State Department’s top adminis- 
trative officer. 

Mr. Secretary, we appreciate very much your joining us today. 

I understand you have a statement for the committee, and without 
objection, we shall include it at this point in the record. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Crockett. It is a privilege to appear before this committee 
which has rendered such distinguished service in the area of national 
security. Your findings will be most beneficial to the country at large 
and certainly to the Department of State. I wish to express our 
indebtedness to you. 

I value also the chance to comment on the ideas and criticisms that 
have already been expressed before this committee, to identify a num- 
ber of problems with which we are dealing and, finally, to explain 
certain measures we have taken and are contemplating taking in the 
Department of State to meet our obligations toward the national 
security of our Nation. 

You have invited me to testify on the Department's role in the 
administration of national security at home and in the field. I need 
not remind you of the complexities and far-ranging responsibilities 
of this role. 

We are deeply conscious of them. And we are aware that to dis- 
charge them we must never cease striving to perfect our organization. 

In foreign affairs, as in any other field of management, good organi- 
zation, however, is no guarantee of good results. Two even more 
basic requirements are sound policies and capable personnel. Nor 
can any organizational prescription substitute for the vital qualities 
of teamwork, good personal relations, and mutual understanding 
between individuals working toward the same ends. 

But good organization, with a clear definition of duties and a clear 
fixing of responsibilities, can contribute to and pave the way for these 
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results, while poor organization, with overlapping jurisdictions, gaps 
in assignments, and ill-defined responsibilities, can throw almost in- 
superable roadblocks in the paths of even the most competent officials 
and seriously impede the attainment of important national objectives. 
I can report that we have removed many hindering obstacles and that 
we are diligently engaged in improving the route that lies ahead. 

In any discussion of the problems of foreign policy and the State 
Department’s role in leadership, in decisionmaking, or in directing 
foreign policy operations, we should begin with a discussion of the 
F oreign Service and its capability. 

Perhaps there had been a tendency in the Foreign Service to reflect 
on the supposedly dignified past of diplomacy when crises issued forth 
at a gentlemanly pace and when our task was compounded primarily 
by the fact that although we were to report on and about the interna- 
tional scene we really were not to get involved in it. Reporting and 
negotiations were tasks which our Foreign Service performed with 
polish and perfection, and with practically no recognition or aware- 
ness by our Nation, since what was international in character was 
foreign — and what was foreign was outside of our scope of interest 
and understanding. 

And because of this traditional mode of operation, we — the Foreign 
Service and the Department of State — hesitated to realize or acknowl- 
edge the postwar broadening of the scope of foreign affairs and the 
rapid multiplicity of factors that could affect our national security. 
We did not “recognize” many of these factors; we did not consider 
them within the diplomatic realm, and we consequently did not bother 
to develop among ourselves the capabilities to deal witn them — be they 
agricultural in nature or, for example, of an intelligence or military 
character. In short, the diplomatic profession was not about to re- 
define its role nor was the oldest bureaucracy in the Government about 
to make any major changes in its structure. 

This attitude, I can safely say, is of the past. There is less and 
less preoccupation with the traditional eminence of diplomacy, and 
more and more an awareness and real understanding of the complexi- 
ties of the present and the potential difficulties of the future. Aid 
should no longer be referred to as a handout, and information service 
no longer labeled propaganda. 

We are eager to grasp all the tools within our foreign affairs com- 
plex, anxious to cope with all the problems that affect our national 
security, and determined to take the lead in formulating and executing 
a foreign policy that reflects the hopes and ideals of this Nation. 

The relationship between the President and the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary’s coordinating role, his relationships with other members 
of the Cabinet, and his responsibility toward the Department of State 
are discussed with clarity and depth in the “Basic Issues” study pre- 
pared by this committee and in the various testimonies. I would like 
to move from this general level to more specific themes and discuss just 
how the Foreign Service must staff and organize itself in order to serve 
the needs of the Secretary of State and to fulfill our leadership role. 

Our primary task is to develop and maintain a body of personnel, 
professional and keenly attuned to the changing and complex prob- 
ems of our times, and with an esprit de corps that is welaed to the 
lighest standards of excellence in performance and conduct. 
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We bear great burdens, and the best is not quite good enough for our 
service if it is unable to cope adequately with the tasks these burdens 
present. 

First of all, I would like to say that those who framed the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946— the organic act governing the present-day Serv- 
ice — were wise indeed. The objectives of that legislation, as stated in 
title I, were to develop and strengthen the Foreign Service of the 
United States of America so as : 

(1) to enable the Foreign Service effectively to serve abroad the Interests of 
the United States ; 

(2) to insure that the officers and employees of the Foreign Service are broadly 
representative of the American people and are aware of and fully informed in 
respect to current trends in American life ; 

(3) to enable the Foreign Service adequately to fulfill the functions devolving 
on it by reason of the transfer to the Department of State of functions heretofore 
performed by other Government agencies ; 

(4) to provide improvement In the recruitment and training of the personnel 
of the Foreign Service ; 

(5) to provide that promotions leading to positions of authority and respon- 
sibility shall be on the basis of merit and to insure the selection on an Impartial 
basis of outstanding persons for such positions ; 

(6) to provide for the temporary appointment or assignment to the Foreign 
Service of representative and outstanding citizens of the United States possessing 
special skills and abilities ; 

(7) to provide salaries, allowances, and benefits that will permit the Foreign 
Service to draw its personnel from all walks of American life and to appoint per 
sons to the highest positions in the Service solely on the basis of their demon- 
strated ability ; 

(8) to provide a flexible and comprehensive framework for the direction of 
the Foreign Service in accordance with modem practices in public administra- 
tion ; and 

(9) to codify into one Act all provisions of law relating to the administration 
of the Foreign Service. 

The Congress gave us a concept that provided, in my opinion, an 
excellent Foreign Service personnel capability at that time — and still 
does. The authors of the act of 1946 established a Foreign Service 
Officers Corps founded upon several basic ordinances that have 
changed but little over the intervening years. 

I would like to emphasize my personal conviction that the corps 
concept is as valid today as it was in 1946. It is also my conviction 
that the Foreign Service Act, as conceived by its framers — Foreign 
Service officers, officers of the Department of State and other Govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the Foreign Service, and Members of 
Congress — is broad enough today to encompass the personnel needs 
of all agencies operating in the foreign policy field. 

There are many people, both inside and outside the Service, who 
say “Leave the Service alone, let it get over the various primings and 
graftings that have been made over the past few years before new ideas 
are tried.” As a matter of fact, things we plan for the months ahead 
are not intended to change the basic concepts of the Service. All they 
attempt is to improve and update techniques designed to strengthen 
the operation of the Service. Therefore, we do propose to move ahead. 
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The things that make the Service strong and unique, in my opinion, 
are the following : 

1. COMPETITIVE INTAKE 

We have had, for a number of years, a college relations program 
designed to acquaint representative colleges and universities across 
the land of the career opportunities in the Foreign Service and to 
encourage outstanding young men and women to interest themselves in 
taking the Foreign Service examinations. 

The majority of our Foreign Service officers enter the Service at 
the bottom through examinations that are held semiannually across 
the country. 

There are no quotas by state, no official endorsements or nomina- 
tions are required, and there is no stipulation regarding formal level 
of education. We want only the best. And when only a few hundred 
are accepted out of several thousand applicants in a given year, then 
it might be assumed that we are meeting our standards. Yet we are 
not certain. Are enough people taking the exams? And are we at- 
tracting a proper cross section of our society or do we appeal only to 
those who feel they can afford the Service ? 

We therefore are making intensive efforts to publicize the Foreign 
Service and the examinations with the hope that we not only get more 
applicants but that they come from all quarters of our society and from 
al l pa rts of our Nation. 

We are looking at the examination itself, which consists of a day- 
long written general examination, followed — for the successful — by 
an hour and a naif oral examination, which is then followed by physi- 
cal, security, and suitability examinations. We hope to develop an 
examination that not only evaluates the intellectual breadth of an 
applicant but also searches for potentials of managerial and executive 
ability and leadership. 

2. PERSONAL GRADES 

Another basic strength of the Foreign Service is the concept of 
personal grades. In a system where personnel attain personal grades 
and carry with them their grades and salaries, we have a greater mo- 
bility and flexibility in the assignment and movement of people, en- 
abling us to demand more of the individual because, whatever the cir- 
cumstances of the job, or the location, or the environment, we can still 
expect the officer to perform in accordance with his personal grade. 

3. WORLDWIDE SERVICE 

Although we do have regional specialists, language specialists, and 
other kinds of specialists, the Foreign Service is based upon the con- 
cept that the individual is available to serve anywhere that he is needed 
in the Foreign Service. This enables us to have a highly mobile 
operation. It enables us to share equitably hardship posts as well as 
the better posts. 
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4. DISCIPLINED SERVICE 

This, of course, goes hand in hand with worldwide service. Meir 
bers oi the Foreign Service pride themselves on being disciplined, on 
•being available for service anywhere for the benefit of the United 
States. Certainly, the desire of the individual is taken into considera- 
tion, as well as the problems of family, family health, schooling neesfe 
of children, and the career development opportunities for the office 
himself, but in the end an officer goes where he is assigned. 

5. SERVICE IN WASHINGTON 

Prior to 1954 relatively few of our officers had any period of service 
in the United States and became virtual expatriates with the read: 
that they lost contact with the flow of life here. The present concept' 
is that an officer serves about 40 percent of his Foreign Service career 
in the United States, enabling him to be current on what we are doing 
in the fields of social improvement, culture, art. business, et ceterv 
I believe this duty at home is vital to the Foreign Service ana, although 
we have been criticized occasionally for having too many officers in 
Washington at one time, the United States will be better represented 
by officers who know and understand the United States as it is today 
rather than as it was when they left school 15 or 20 years ago. 

6. COMPETITIVE PROMOTION 

Again, iob level and job assignment are not as important in this a? 
in the ability and the initiative of the individual in developing him- 
self for greater and greater responsibility. We give a great dea 
of attention to our promotion system, to the selection of officers who 
serve on promotion panels, to the precepts that we expect these panel 5 
to follow in judging officers competitively, and in the selection of 
prominent private citizens to serve as public members on these boards. 

Competition is an important motivating factor in any corps and it 
is particularly so in the Foreign Service. This is not inconsistent 
with nor detrimental to the esprit de corps of the Service. 

Each year, officers of the same class are rated and ranked in relation 
to each other. Each year the promotion panels sift through each 
officer’s personnel file and come up with recommendations regarding 
promotion, retention in grade, or selection out of the Service. I am 
convinced that this is a system that can operate effectively to assure 
the upward flow of our capable officers and the outward flow of the 
less capable. 

In this regard we are giving considerable thought to revising the 
techniques of performance ratings and the standards by which the 
promotion panels operate. 

We are aware that the value of an officer’s efficiency rating depend? 
as much on the capabilities of the rating officer as it does on the officer 
being rated. We are looking for ways to assure greater objectivity in 
this rating procedure. 

We also nave instructed the promotion panels to emphasize the 
promotion of outstanding officers and to disregard the outdated concept 
which required an officer to spend a specified time in his grade before 
being promoted. 
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I believe any body of people over a long period of time will identify 
those who do not measure up with their colleagues. Abilities di- 
minish, motivations change, and people’s abilities to keep up with 
their jobs also change. As a result, we expect to have a vigorous 
selection out of people at all grades who somehow have lost the physi- 
cal or mental ability to maintain the high level that is expected of 
the Foreign Service. The act of 1946 provides generous retirement 
and selection out benefits for the purpose of insuring a vigorous ad- 
ministration of the act. 

I would like to make my statement to the promotion panels and 
the precepts for this year’s promotion panels a part of this record. 

(The aocuments referred to appear as exhibit I at p. 321 and ex- 
hibit II at p. 325.) 

Mr. Crockett. Hand in hand with competitive promotion goes 
selection out and retirement. To my knowledge, this is the only ci- 
vilian agency in the Federal Government whose philosophy is “up or 
out.” 

In connection with the work of the promotion panels the committee 
may be interested in the letter of November 12, 1963, addressed to Secre- 
tary Rusk by five public members of the selection boards. The letter 
follows : 

Dear Mb. Secretary: We, the public members of the 17th selection boards, 
having carefully reviewed the performance records of the Foreign Service officers 
and Foreign Service Reserve officers, find ourselves deeply impressed with the 
fine quaUties possessed by the men and women who make up these groups and 
wish briefly to state some of the opinions which we have developed in this 
regard. 

At what is perhaps the most perilous time in the world’s history, there is no 
service to America in particular, and mankind in general, that can transcend 
in importance participation in the effort toward resolving the conflicts of interests 
and opinions of the various peoples of the world. And it is in this role that we 
find the Foreign Service officers whose performance we have been evaluating. 

Our Foreign Service is comprised of persons who have been carefully chosen 
from the best available people from throughout the country with the result that 
the group fs well educated, notably competent, mentally alert, and broadly 
adaptable. These individuals are dedicated and serious minded toward their 
work and responsibilities and are remarkably selfless in the hard work and 
personal sacrifices which the needs of the Foreign Service continually demand 
of them. They are well trained and exhibit emotional stability and balanced 
judgment in even the most pressing circumstances. 

We feel that, as Americans, we can be proud of the men and women who 
represent us to the rest of the world and that we have been privileged indeed 
to have participated as public members in the administration of this dedicated 
and exemplary branch of Government service. 

We further feel that young Americans who may be selecting their careers 
could find no more challenging nor rewarding lifework than that of an officer 
in our Foreign Service. 

This letter was signed by Mr. William Figy, Mr. Charles N. Hall, 
Mr. Jerome Keithley, Mr. Harold F. Wendel, and Mr. Russell M. 
Stephens. 

7. EFFICIENCY RATINGS AND INSPECTION 

A system of personal evaluation by supervisors, checked at frequent 
intervals by the inspection corps, is the backbone of the Department’s 

f jromotion and selection out system. Obviously, there are many prob- 
ems with a system that depends upon the frailty of one person’s 
evaluation of another but nevertheless until business, as well as 
Government, can devise a better system, this is the only means we have 
on which to base promotions and selection out. One of the problems 
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with our efficiency rating system at present is the requirement we 
impose that supervisors discuss their efficiency ratings with their 
subordinates and that the subordinate can read the efficiency rating 
only upon his first return to the United States. In the regular ele- 
ments of the day’s activities, supervisors can be and are critical and 
make suggestions for the improvement of the work of their sub- 
ordinates. There is no difficulty in this. The problem arises when 
the superior talks with his subordinate about his intellectual capacity 
or integrity, his personal conduct, the conduct of his family, and any 
impact that his subordinate’s family may have on his official life. 

I personally believe that we must continue to strive for improve- 
ments in this whole efficiency rating business — a process which per- 

S lexes and bedevils management in both the public and private sector. 

lur goal must be to insure that the Department gets valid, objective 
ratings that can be used as a basis for further development, assign- 
ment, promotion, and selection out. We are working on this and hope 
that we will have some answers before the next efficiency rating period 
comes around in the spring. 

Hand in hand with efficiency ratings is the Department’s inspection 
process. Inspectors have a broad range of responsibilities but one of 
the most important is their evaluation of personnel and the evalua- 
tions of the ratings that have been made on officers of the Service by 
their superiors. Certainly it is difficult for an inspector spending only a 
few weeks in a city to give an exhaustive and comprehensive rating 
on an individual, but it is possible for him to reaa the reports that 
others have written and to come to some conclusions about the validity 
of the reports. 

8. SPECIALIZATION 

One of the areas that received the special attention of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs Personnel (the Herter committee) concerned 
the need for the development within the Foreign Service of specialist 
capabilities. 

In the past a belief persisted within the Service that the only way 
to become an Ambassador was by a series of assignments to the politi- 
cal sections of our embassies. Good political reporting was supposed 
to be the path to the top. 

Many people inappropriately applied the title of generalist to offi- 
cers who spent their careers doing political reporting and assumed 
that a person versed in any other aspect of our foreign affairs opera- 
tions was a specialist. Specialists specialized but generalists became 
Ambassadors. 

This belief in turn encouraged disdain for many of the new activi- 
ties in foreign affairs that developed during and after the Second 
World War. The problem of generalists versus specialists has been 
with us for a long time. 

However, I think we have made some inroads. What we are con- 
templating, what we are implementing, is a personnel system that 
recognizes and encourages the role of specialization in the Foreign 
Service, that establishes a number of clearly defined career manage- 
ment fields, and that offers a tailored career development program for 
each Foreign Service officer. 

These career management fields will cover all of the functions in 
hich the Foreign Service has responsibility, including area and lan- 
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guage specialties as well as the highly technical specialties. This 
system is intended to formalize the concept of specialties but at the 
same time we intend to avoid rigidity. 

There will be an interchange of personnel among functional areas 
and an effort to have our officers develop competence in more than one 
field. However, we want to enable our officers to develop within their 
specialties and we intend to encourage this by offering the specialist 
a challenging, rewarding, and satisfying career. 

The specialist will be able to reach the senior grades within his 
functional competence. Moreover, he will be able to compete for 
DCM and Ambassador assignments since the incumbents of these ex- 
alted positions will be chosen on the basis of demonstrated ability, 
breadth of vision, and executive capacity. 

We are seeking also means to allow our officers to develop a breadth 
of vision, a greater professionalism. We are planning to have some 
of our officers spend a year in residence on campuses across the country. 

Although they are not going primarily to teach they will of course 
lecture on the Foreign Service and on the areas in which they have 
served. In turn they and the Foreign Service will have an oppor- 
tunity to catch up on the developments of our Nation. Also, to date, 
too few of our officers have made serious contributions in the field of 
political science. We will encourage our officers to write and will give 
them the opportunity to do so. 

9. LATERAL ENTRY 

A great deal of discussion has been generated about the philosophy 
of lateral entry. There are those in the Service who would say that 
excessive exercise of lateral entry will discourage people interested 
in the Service — that it will diminish the intake at the bottom because 
young people will feel that they can get ahead faster by entrance in 
the middle range and that lateral entry in general is a violation of the 
career concept. 

There are others who state that a career service can maintain its 
vigor only if it has the competition provided by lateral entry — people 
coming into the Service in the middle and upper grades from other 
walks of life. 

Lateral entry was a concept that was provided for in the act of 1946 
but there was little use of this procedure for some years. The largest 
influx, of course, occurred as a result of the Wriston program, but in 
a sense this was not lateral entry because people already involved in 
State Department activities were moved from one personnel system 
to another. 

True lateral entry, as I see it, is bringing people into the Foreign 
Service from other agencies of Government and from outside the 
Government. It is my belief that most thinking people in the For- 
eign Service and outside it would say that a bona fide, well-adminis- 
tered, commonsense lateral-entry program is essential to the well-being 
of the Service. To deny lateral entry is a presumption that we have 
within the Service all of the specialties and knowledge that are needed. 
Actually, seldom is there a day when we don’t find the need for a new 
specialty or a new technique. Lateral entry can provide vital experi- 
ence and knowledge and specialization. 
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We also realize that an infusion of fresh talent at the middle grades 
is necessary to maintain the dynamism of the Service. I do not want 
to be caught in a contradiction here since someone may ask whether 
our basic recruiting and training procedures are at fault if we are 
forced to bring people in at some point in order to rejuvenate the 
Service. There is also the question that recruitment of outside talent 
will demoralize those officers who came in from the bottom and are 
subjected to the disciplines and slow movement upward in the Service 

Let me emphasize that lateral entry is engineered so as to bring into 
the Service those talents that do not exist within it and, also, to allow 
a limited infusion of outstanding people who are interested in a career 
in the field of foreign affairs. Lateral entry is a supplement and not 
an alternative to our basic recruitment program. 

10. ASSIGNMENT 

There is no more complicated administrative problem than the 
assignment of Foreign Service personnel. The responsibilities are 
great. We strive to place the right officer in the right place at the 
right time, but there is the factor of an officer’s family and an 
officer’s career to keep in mind. Language ability, specialization, 
availability of housing and schools, medical complications, not to 
mention the officer’s personal desires, all have to be taken into con- 
sideration in making assignments. This imposes a deep responsi- 
bility on those making assignments because assignments made arbi- 
trarily may leave little possibility for the assigned officer to achieve 
success in his job and therefore may be equivalent to forcing failure 
and eventual selection out. 

We are concerned in the Department about the continuity that we 
can establish at our oversea operations and therefore have given much 
attention to tour of duty policies in an attempt to achieve longer 
assignments compatible both with national interests and the em- 
ployees’ personal interests. 

There is no general agreement as to how long a person should stay 
at apost and much depends upon the job and the officer. 

Officers should have a deep and sympathetic understanding of the 
people of the host country — their history, their social development, 
their aspirations. This is essential if an officer is to analyze properly 
the political and economic effort. On the other hand, objective ap- 
praisal is often blurred as knowledge and sympathy increases and 
we must insure that officers do not remain at a post so long that they 
lose their objectivity. 

In addition to these substantive problems, there is the considera- 
tion of health and living conditions at posts where either isolation 
or climate makes a long period of duty undesirable. Through legis- 
lation we have achieved wide assignment flexibility ranging from 18 
months to 5 years, coupled with authority to send employees and 
their families on rest and recuperation leave which permits us to 
custom tailor tours of duty. We are trying to make sensible assign- 
ments in terms of the job and the individual. 

This committee has heard testimony concerning the tours of duty 
of ambassadors. Ambassadors, of course, are appointed by the 
President and serve at his pleasure. 
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There is no such thing as a normal tour of duty for Ambassadors 
at the diplomatic missions of the United States. 

Ideally, we would like to see an Ambassador remain at a post for 
at least 4 years. 

Depending upon various factors such as experience, adaptability, 
local political conditions, language, and the state of relations between 
the United States and the country concerned, an Ambassador can 
be expected to spend most of his first year learning the country and 
his job and to reach maximum effectiveness during his second year. 
He should be able to maintain his effectiveness for at least 2 or 3 
years more. Some can continue longer but others may tend to take 
on a tinge of parochialism. 

The President and the Secretary of State need to make a judgment 
in each individual case as to when an Ambassador’s service m a coun- 
try passes the point of full effectiveness. 

Apart from the quality of an Ambassador’s performance, other 
factors have to be taken into account in deciding on the length of tours 
of duty. Perhaps the most limiting factor is climate. There are a 
number of posts where climatic and health conditions make it un- 
desirable for an Ambassador to serve more than 2 or 3 years. 

As of November 1, 1963, the average length of tours of duty of 
Ambassadors was approximately 2 vears and 10 months. The average 
is based on the lengtn of service of all Ambassadors who resigned or 
otherwise completed their tours of duty since the beginning of the cur- 
rent administration in January 1961. 

Since assuming office President Kennedy has appointed well over 
100 Ambassadors of which only 20 have resigned to leave the Gov- 
ernment. 

It was, of course, to be expected that there would be a fairly large 
number of changes in ambassadorial assignments during the initial 
period of office of the administration. 

Moreover, circumstances have arisen in the past and are sure to arise 
again when for one reason or another it is in the national interest to 
move an Ambassador even though he may not have been at his post 
very long. 

Such circumstances might include instances where a more important 
position requires the special qualifications of a particular Ambassador, 
where an Ambassador’s effectiveness has not proved to be what the 
administration had hoped, where a change in government in a country 
makes a move advisable, where a government requests the removal of 
an Ambassador, or where the state of health of the Ambassador or 
members of his family, particularly at unhealthful posts, makes a 
move desirable. 

I will insert for the record a number of interesting statistics re- 
lating to chiefs of mission. 

(The document referred to appears as exhibit III at p. 335.) 

Mr. Crockett. In discussing our personnel structure I see no way 
of avoiding comment on the personnel systems of other agencies par- 
ticipating in foreign affairs activities. These organizations also re- 
quire professional bodies of personnel of the highest standard. 

Although the interests of these agencies are directed to their specific 
area of operation, it is essential that their personnel understand the 
relationship of their activities to our national security. It is also 
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essential that our officers understand the importance of the contribu- 
tions of these agencies. Personnel from some of these agencies should 
be permitted to serve abroad and some of our officers should be given 
the chance to serve in important positions within these agencies. 

This is no massive integration but a reasonable cross-fertilization 
by which both groups of personnel will benefit and through which the 
Department of State will be able to maintain leadership in the area of 
national security while allowing the respective agencies to participate 
in the formulation and execution of foreign policy. 

What is the thrust of these various programs I have described ? In 
summary, a body of personnel with, as the Herter report describes— 

a variety of professional skills required for the conduct of foreign affairs • • * 
in direct proportion to the greatly Increased scope, complexity, and magnitude 
of the U.S. role in foreign affairs — 

a corps that is aware of but not steeped in tradition, and which has the 
excellence, professionalism, and breadth of vision that contribute to 
leadership. 

The great ordinances of the Foreign Service are firmly embedded in 
our plans for the future of the Service as well as in the traditions of 
the past. But these foundations in and of themselves will not give us 
a strong Foreign Service nor provide the kind of personnel that the 
Nation needs in the field of foreign affairs. 

There are three areas of leadership to which we must look for 
responsibility in insuring that we do have a corps capable of meeting 
the problems of the present as well as the unknown problems of the 
future. 

First, there is the leadership within the Department itself. Officers 
of the Department must make the system work — they bear the respon- 
sibility for developing techniques as well as insuring integrity in this 
system. 

The Foreign Service in essence is a self-administered Service. We 
select our own people, we promote our own people, we inspect our own 
people, we manage our own people, and therefore we have an added 
responsibility to ourselves as well as to the Nation to insure that all 
this is done well. If these tasks are not done well, we can expect, 
and rightly so, that someone else will step in. 

The second area of leadership responsibility rests on the shoulders 
of Foreign Service officers who by their own personalities and reputa- 
tions are leaders within the Service. Young officers look to these older 
and successful officers for leadership and guidance. 

In my own opinion, it is not the right guidance when senior officers 
look nostalgically to the past, wistfully wishing for the days prior 
to World War II or World I. They are not giving the proper 
guidance when they deplore or ignore wbat has happened to the world 
since World War I, what has happened to America, what our interests 
are in the world today, how we as a nation visualize our responsibility 
to other nations, and how we as a government have organized ourselves 
to fulfill that responsibility. 

Programs of AID, USIA, political-military affairs, commerce, labor, 
and all the others are activities of our Federal Government that must 
be accommodated abroad, either by the Foreign Service, or outside of 
the Foreign Service, and to a large extent the Foreign Service itself 
h as the key to the answer. 
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At this point, with the permission of the committee, I would like to 
insert as a part of the record the remarks of the Honorable Lucius D. 
Battle, Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs, on 
the occasion of his recent retirement as president of the American 
Foreign Service Association. I believe these remarks point out more 
elotmently than I can the kind of leadership that is required within 
the Service if it is to measure up to its great opportunities. 

(The remarks referred to appear as exhibit IV at p. 339.) 

Mr. Crockett. The third area of leadership that we should not 
overlook is that exercised by every individual within the corps. Tradi- 
tion is an important factor in the morale of any group and the State 
Department is rich in the traditions of men ana women who have 
succeeded, at great personal sacrifice, in serving their country well. 
But there are bad traditions as well as good ones and the traditions of 
narrowness of personal sophistication, of disdain for activities outside 
the framework of pure diplomacy, are not traditions that will make the 
Service prosper, in my opinion. The Service must support high stand- 
ards of intellectual attainment, morality, and physical well-being. An 
elite corps can only remain elite if it judges itself by elite standards. 

There are a number of matters which do not affect basic concepts 
or foundations, and which are worthy of brief mention. 

We have invited representatives from other agencies to sit with the 
Board of the Foreign Service in an effort to bring about a more uni- 
form approach to foreign affairs administration. 

We are working closely with the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor to insure that their oversea needs are being met through spe- 
cialists in these programs and through changes in embassy organiza- 
tion. 

We are developing a concept of manpower planning that looks to 
the future needs of the Service and would link intake with require- 
ments, and training programs with projection of the need of spe- 
cialized disciplines — language as well as professional. 

We are looking forward to developing foreign policy research that 
will be useful in the training of junior- and middle-grade officers and 
the decisions they may be making. 

We are researching the use of various management and diplomatic 
techniques that are being successfully used by our Ambassadors and 
their staffs around the world in meeting their problems and in con- 
ducting their affairs. 

Before concluding this discussion about personnel as being the most 
important factor in a successful Foreign Service, I would like to men- 
tion two other things. 

The first is the place and importance of Foreign Service wives 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs. If it meets the pleasure of 
your committee, I would like to have inserted in the record a recent 
statement by Secretary Rusk. In the Foreign Service, to an extent 
not known in most other fields of work, the wife is almost as impor- 
tant as the officer. The Foreign Service is in fact a way of life. 
This commitment on the part of an officer includes his wife and 
family. Wives not only provide the stability for family life in 
difficult situations, but are also at their husband’s elbows at all kinds 
of official receptions and other gatherings. Because of their important 
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role, we now offer wives language training and orientation courses 
to prepare them for their oversea tasks. 

(The statement referred to appears as exhibit V at p. 343.) 

Mr. Crockett. The second item is the support given to our people 
serving abroad — medical care, housing, schools, allowances, repre- 
sentation, and so forth. Support has greatly improved in the past 10 
years, thanks to the help we have received from Congress. I tnink it 
would be useful here to insert a chart showing the growth of these 
support activities. 

Support activities 


Quarters allowance: 

1954 $ 2 , 292, 449 

1964 3 , 841,316 

Education allowance : 

1954 0 

1964 691, 718 

Medical benefits : 

1954 171 , 619 

1964 395 , 793 

Official residence allowance : 

1954 414 , 577 

1964 887, 100 

Training : 

1954 768, 451 

1964 4 , 796,400 


Temporary lodging allow- 
ance : 

1954 

1964 

Home service allowance : 

1954 

1964 

Representation allowance : 

1954 

1964 

Communications : 

1954 

1964 


$ 244,127 
449 , 13 * 

0 

64.900 

500.000 

996.000 

2 , 826. 018 
5 , 951, 330 


I feel compelled to say, however, that there are still some deficiencies. 
More money is needed if we are to provide the housing and allowances 
which our people need. I say this without any intention of mini mizing 
the assistance that Congress has given to the Foreign Service. 

Complementary to our efforts in the personnel field is our current 
concept of the role of the State Department in the formulation and 
implementation of foreign policy in today’s world. 

I hardly need to remind the members of this committee of the pro- 
found changes that have taken place in the conduct of foreign affairs 
since the end of World War II. Neither do I have to point out the 
impact these changes have had on the manner in which tne U.S. Gov- 
ernment is structured to carry on foreign affairs. With this in mind, 
I would like to speak briefly about some new approaches to our prob- 
lems of coping with change and managing the new diplomacy. 

A good starting place is to describe a new way of classifying the 
many and varied activities of modern-day foreign affairs. 

In a recent study made on the work of a typical U.S.* mission in 
Latin America, we have identified some 25 separate tasks performed 
by mission personnel. For convenience sake, we have grouped these 
activities in three broad categories that I believe fairly well describe 
the purposes of our oversea effort: The first of these categories, 
which we have named internal development, consists of the various 
activities undertaken by the United States to encourage and assist 
other countries to modernize their own institutions. 

More than the assistance programs of AID, this includes military 
assistance programs, the activities of the Peace Corps, and the efforts 
of other sections of U.S. missions designed to promote attitudes and 
actions conducive to the development of the host society. 

The second category, which we have called international relations, 
covers the more traditional diplomatic activities that take place on 
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a formal govemment-to-govemment basis between the United States 
and more than 100 other nations around the world. 

Today, even the so-called traditional area is vastly enriched by a 
complexity of substantive concerns — trade promotion, mutual defense, 
vital negotiations in transportation and communications, and many 
other fields, policies in the United Nations and other multilateral 
bodies, commodity and tariff policies, and tourism. 

The third category consists of a number of miscellaneous service 
and support activities including routine reporting, consular services, 
and general support and overhead. 

The essential task of top management is to set the context for these 
varied activities by defining objectives and stating priorities, and 
then to balance resources to obtain the proper mix within and among 
the three broad categories. 

The task is enormously complicated by the fact that each of the 
three clusters of activities cuts across the responsibilities of many 
executive departments and agencies. 

This multiagency aspect of modem diplomacy — the fact that it does 
not fall entirely within the confines of any one agency — is one of its 
most difficult administrative problems. Again it is not necessary for 
me to recite to this group the many attempts in the past to construct 
effective machinery for aealing with multiagency concerns in foreign 
affairs. It is enough to say that the effort has had more than its 
share of trial and error, that the road has been rocky, and that I 
believe we are finally on at least one track that offers better possibili- 
ties than some of those that have been tried in the past. 

Let me outline briefly several of the developments that in my opinion 
justify this expression of optimism. 

First: The role of the Ambassador as the President’s representative 
and the recognized chief of the U.S. mission in the field has 
been established. The testimony you have heard this year from a 
number of our Ambassadors and former Ambassadors supports the 
fact that today, operating under the instructions contained in the 
President’s letter of May 29, 1961, the Ambassador has all the 
authority necessary to supervise the diplomatic operations in this 
country. We are now exploring ways and means of making the dis- 
charge of this authority more effective. I will comment on this effort 
a little later. 

Second : We have a harmonious and effective Presidential team 
working on national security affairs in Washington. This Commit- 
tee has often stressed the need for flexibility in the way a President 
uses his resources in the national security field. President Kennedy 
is a firm advocate of a flexible approach, and has repeatedly matched 
his own talents and the talents of his various Cabinet officers to the 
exigencies of a particular situation. The resulting variety of ways 
to meet the problems and crises of the cold war may ; to the uninitiated, 
appear at times to be somewhat chaotic. It certainly lacks the kind 
of organizational precision that can be depicted in the ordinary two- 
dimensional organization chart. It does, however, have the more 
intrinsic type of order and discipline that comes from the interaction 
of a group of individuals of talent and imagination. 
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It is to this interaction of the experience, insights, and judgments 
of his principal advisers the President looks when called upon to make 
the great, the serious, and the critical decisions affecting our national 
security. 

Running parallel to this flexible approach to dealing with crisis 
situations are highly important changes that will strengthen oyer 
the long term the organizational structure for dealing with foreign 
affairs on a day-by-day basis, and indeed for handling many of the 
crisis situations as well. 

In 1960, the predecessor to this Committee advocated the dissolution 
of the Operations Coordinating Board, and emphasized centralizing 
responsibility for the coordination and execution of programs in the 
Secretary of State. Apparently this advice did not go unheeded, for 
the President, early in 1961, abolished the OCB and in effect trans- 
ferred its functions to the Secretary of State. 

I would be less than candid if I were to state that the Department 
was institutionally prepared to accept and carry out these responsi- 
bilities. At the same time, I must express my firm conviction that 
the Department is now on top of the job thrust upon it 2\i 2 years ago. 

For example, I might point to two changes that have stemmed from 
dissolution of the OCB. It seems to me that there is a much clearer 
understanding among the top leaders of the Department, and this is 
increasingly reflected throughout the organization, of what is involved 
in performing fully the proper leadership role of the Department of 
State in foreign affairs. Second, the Department is taking the lead in 
policy and operations through regional interagency policy committees 
chaired by the regional assistant secretaries. In a sense, these com- 
mittees can be viewed as the successors to the OCB. They also reflect a 
dictum contained in an earlier report of this Committee which stated, 
and I quote: 

Responsibility for implementation of policies cutting across departmental 
lines should, wherever possible, be assigned to a particular department or to a 
particular action officer, possibly assisted by an informal interdepartmental 
group. 

This brings me to the third reason for my optimistic view of the 
future — namely, I believe that we are on the verge of a revolutionary 
breakthrough in the business of planning and programing foreign 
affairs. For the past several months, Walt Rostow and the Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Council have been working quietly on a series 
of strategic studies, now called national policy papers, covering U.S. 
operations in a number of critical countries. 

The national policy papers differ in several significant respects from 
previous policy planning exercises. They are intended to be opera- 
tional plans governing all U.S. programs in a given country ; they con- 
tain depth analyses of the social, political, economic, and military 
forces operating within the country ; they assess the tools and tech- 
niques tne United States has available to change or channel develop- 
ments within the country, and finally they express in concrete terms 
goals and objectives of U.S. action. 

In drafting and clearing the papers, we have taken special pains to 
avoid one of the most serious shortcomings of previous planning exer- 
cises-^the use of artful language to obscure policy differences between 
agencies. Individuals drafting the policy papers have been urged to 
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flush up significant differences of opinion in order that important pol- 
icy decisions can be made at appropriate levels within tne adminis- 
tration. 

We now have some 15 of these papers in process. Many of them 
touch upon controversial issues that are now being debated at various 
levels within the departments and agencies involved. Some of these 
issues may eventually go to the President before an effective decision 
can be made. We believe that this is the right way to achieve national 
policy. We believe that differences of opinion are healthy, and that 
competition of ideas under a minimum of rules and regulations en- 
riches the planning process. 

The second aspect of this breakthrough has to do with a new pro- 
graming system for foreign affairs operations. Other agencies in 
foreign atfairs, such as AID and USIA, have engaged in their own 
form of programing, but the State Department has not programed its 
operations in the past nor has there existed a comprehensive system 
linking all components of the typical mission abroad. 

The objective of the new system — called the Comprehensive Country 
Programing System (CCPS) — is to improve the information and re- 
sources available to regional Assistant Secretaries in Washington and 
to Ambassadors and DCM’s in the field in managing all the components 
of U.S. missions abroad. 

The CCPS is closely related to the national policy papers and the 
lines of action for the total mission that are specified in the papers. 
One function of the system is to program these lines of action on a 
missionwide basis by reporting progress to date and introducing work 
planning and control measures. In many cases, separate field com- 
ponents are making contributions to the same objective. This can 
result in program overlap. A major value of the CCPS lies in provid- 
ing for orderly review of program overlap, and also, of course, in 
detecting possible gaps. The system specifies the resources required to 
accomplish objectives and carry out the lines of action. It thus pro- 
vides the essential and until now missing link between planning on 
the one hand and budgeting on the other. 

Viewed in these terms, the system represents an attempt to introduce 
modern management techniques into foreign affairs operations. Com- 
bined with the policy-planning procedures described above, it will 
provide what Professor Neustadt has called an action forcing process 
tor the administration of foreign affairs. 

The developments in these three areas, plus the changes that are at 
work within the structure of the Foreign Service itself constitute the 
most significant innovations taking place in the management of foreign 
affairs. I could also cite others, such as recent improvements in com- 
munications, an expensive but extremely important project on the 
application of automated data-retrieval techniques, the establishment 
oi an operations center to enhance the Secretary’s and President’s con- 
trol of operations by providing them with accurate, up-to-the-minute 
information on events taking place around the world, and combining 
agency functions under a single desk officer. These are projects which 
have or will, in the months and years ahead, give us a harder hitting, 
more effective organization for conducting our foreign operations. 

Much, of course, remains to be done. We have not, for example, 
resolved some of our fundamental organizational problems in Wash- 
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ington. Despite the responsibilities currently vested in the Secretary, 
no one official at the Washington level short of the President has the 
same kind of authority over all U.S. programs as the Ambassador has 
in the field. This means that the President and the White House must, 
in certain situations, spend a considerable amount of time unscrambling 
bureaucratic “snafus.” 

Within the Department itself, we have not yet found satisfactory 
methods of delegating the Secretary’s coordinating responsibilities 
to officials farther down the chain of command. 

I have mentioned our experiments in using the regional assistant 
secretaries as chairmen of regional policy committees for this purpose. 
While we are having reasonable success with this approach in Latin 
America and Africa, we still encounter difficulties in achieving the 
desired cohesion of related agency programs and at the same t ime pre- 
serving the rights of agency officials under existing statutory authori- 
ties. We will continue to work on these and other problems and I hope 
that by the time I appear before you again, we will have gained addi- 
tional insights into this most complicated but challenging job of 
managing tne Nation’s foreign affairs. 

In closing let me say I greatly appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you. We at our end of the avenue have benefited* greatly 
from your thoughtful and objective examinations. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, possibly you have some additional 
remarks that you would like to make above and beyond your very 
fine formal statement. 

Mr. Crockett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have some addi- 
tional remarks I would like to make. 

First, I would like to reiterate what I have said in the beginning of 
my prepared statement and that is that we are deeply appreciative of 
this opportunity to come and talk to you and this committee about the 
problems of national security administration. I have long been an 
admirer of this committee and what you have done in this area. I 
have read, avidly read, your reports and studies and in general, have 
been in full support of your conclusions and your suggestions for 
change. 

At times I have disagreed with the testimony of some of your wit- 
nesses but this is as it should be, I am sure. 

So, we are pleased to be here. I appreciate your taking the time to 
hear us. 

I would like to make some additional points as well as to highlight 
what I have said in my statement. 

I think the central theme of my activity and my interest, and in a 
way the central theme of much of the Department’s interest these 
days, is toward an effort to bring about State Department leadership 
in this whole complicated business of foreign affairs and national se- 
curity. However, the inspiration or the philosophy behind this and 
the methods of achieving the desired goal are far apart. 

On the foreign scene, through the person of the ambassador, who 
is the personal representative of the President, and who has a “take 
charge” mandate from President Kennedy and previous directives 
from other Presidents, I think we have achieved some leadership across 
the board. 
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On the foreign scene this committee has called attention to the lack 
of coordinated and integrated programing of the U.S. efforts in a 
given country. We have given a great deal of thought to this, and 
we are moving toward achieving some integrated programing on a 
country basis. 

Ambassador Philip Bonsai recently carried out a high level review 
of U.S. efforts in Turkey. He came back and reported that somehow 
it seemed to him that our resources and programs don’t quite fully mesh 
with the U.S. objectives in a country. I think this illustrates in a sense 
the need that you have expressed. 

In its simplest terms, programing in a country is merely an inven- 
tory of our objectives on one side of the ledger, and a tally of our 
activities and resources on the other side. We can see where the ob- 
jectives and actions taken match up and where the two complement 
each other. This is what we are trying to accomplish in programing 
U.S. objectives in a country. 

But the business of leadership on the domestic front is much more 
difficult to achieve. There are many, many things that have been said 
about it, rightly said about it — that you can’t direct leadership, that 
leadership has to be an attitude and a spirit of people. This is true 
insofar as it goes, but it is not the whole story certainly because leader- 
ship, I believe, has to be exercised up and down the line. 

Certainly the Secretary of State has his responsibility for leader- 
ship but he can’t carry the whole burden. There has to be leadership 
at my level, there has to be leadership at the Assistant Secretary level, 
there has to be leadership at the desk officer level, there has to be lead- 
ership across the board, if the whole complicated process of State De- 
partment leadership in the business of foreign affairs is to be achieved. 

There has to be an attitude on the part of people, particularly State 
Department people, that we are not just part of a narrow bureaucracy, 
that the problems are not just State Department problems. Our 
attitude has to be that our problems, our interests are as broad as the 
whole field of foreign policy. 

But, on the other hand, there are problems with other agencies be- 
cause they are independent entities. They are established by Congress, 
they report to different committees of Congress, they have their own 
laws, they have their own budgets, and they have their own oversea 
programs. In this connection, leadership, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, means interference, in a sense. It means consulting in pro- 
grams, perhaps consulting in policy. The State Department’s real 
leadership authority is not well defined in the sense that it has any 
voice in other agency programs. It certainly is not often well received 
by other agencies. 

I have had other agencies say this to me : “Our program abroad is 
our program, we have had it established by Congress and, therefore, 
it isn’t any of your business trying to tell us whether or not we need 
more people and whether or not we should be doing certain things 
abroaa ; this is our program.” 

So, this business of leadership in the field of foreign affairs or in the 
field of national security is somewhat difficult to achieve, given the 

S resent bureaucratic structure in Washington and the question as to 
ow far leadership really can go in interfering or participating in the 
programs and policies of other agencies. 


52-721 O — 65 124 
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There is another thing that leadership implies, and which we, in the 
State Department, have not really recognized, nor really projected 
successfully to Congress. That is that leadership costs money. We 
have in the past been thinking and talking in terms of the State 
Department as a pretty narrow bureaucratic agency or an agency with 
pretty narrow responsibilities; responsibilities for only a portion of 
United States oversea interests. 

If we start thinking about the State Department as having a re- 
sponsibility for programing, for perhaps inspecting the whole scope 
of effort, objectives, and accomplishments in the foreign affairs field, 
if we think of all the staff work and all the support that a position of 
leadership requires, then I believe we must not only redefine our basic 
mission in the eyes of our people but we also have to redefine our basic 
mission in the eyes of Congress and particularly in the appropriations 
process, because this leadership role will cost money in terms of added 
people, added responsibility, and more requirements. 

So, although we are aware of the problems, I would not want this 
committee to conclude that we have moved very far in coming up with 
hard-hitting solutions to the problems. 

Senator Jackson. That is a very fine, forthright addition to your 
previous excellent remarks. 

First, I want to ask, among the steps which the State Department is 
taking to improve the quality of the Foreign Service, which two or 
three do you consider the most important? In other words, to which 
do you give the highest priority? You cannot do everything at once. 

Mr. Crockett. That is right. 

I would like to reiterate my belief that what I call the basic ordi- 
nances of the Service — as established by the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 — are sound. I have illustrated or listed five or six of those : com- 
petitive intake, competitive promotion, and so on. They are sound 
principles, but they are only principles and have to be carried out by us. 

I think that of the two or three factors that are most important, one 
is a more vigorous selection-out program. The act itself gave the 
Department almost unlimited authority to evaluate its people by grade. 
Those who, on a relative basis, don’t measure up can be “selected out.” 
In the past this authority has not been very vigorously applied. It 
seems to me that we must apply this in a very vigorous way, and in the 
past 2 or 3 years we have been more active. This year I think we are 
going to have even a larger group. I believe this is important to the 
esprit de corps of the Service, ana it is important to the quality of the 
Service, as well. 

Senator Jackson. You recall Ambassador Bruce’s testimony before 
this committee in which he emphasized that the Foreign Service needed 
a greater number of new entrants each year at the lower levels. At 
the same time he urged a rigorous weeding-out process at the middle 
and higher levels of the Service. Would you agree with this? 

Mr. Crockett. I fully support that. 

The only means, really, of accomplishing a greater intake at the 
FSO-8 level, which is the entrance level, or through lateral entry as we 
call it — bringing new faces, new blood in the Service at the midale and 
upper grades — the only means of achieving this is if there is an out- 
flow of people at the top and middle grades. 

Some people retire ; and those who somehow have not measured up 
must leave the Service through that weeding-out process. 
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- T So, I fully agree with Ambassador Bruce. 

Senator Jackson. The military services have done a pretty good 

i 'ob in this regard. Currently, of course, we have the World War II 
tump. Nevertheless, a lot of weeding out goes on during the process 
,t of advancing to general officer or admiral rank. Obviously, problems 
y of the military and foreign services differ, but they both need to get 
the best possible people in the higher echelons. 

Mr. Crockett. The Service itself does not quarrel with this. It is 
i my opinion, and this opinion is shared by most people in the Service, 
r that you achieve a higher esprit de corps if these underlying founda- 
tions, cornerstones, are rigorously applied. 

People take pride in being part of a toughly administered Service. 

: I don’t mean tough in the sense that you override or step on people 

and overlook personnel and family problems, but I mean tough in the 
sense that we require high standards and pretty rigorous application 
of these high standards. 

I think the Service fully supports this. 

Senator Jackson. You give this a high priority? 

Mr. Crockett. I think tnis is a matter of the highest priority. This 
is of high priority because it frees up the Service to do some other 
things that I think are of high priority. 

Another high-priority item is the selection process for junior offi- 
cers. We have a basic philosophy that junior officers should be rep- 
resentative of the whole fabric of America. Every region and cer- 
tainly all races and ethnic groups should be represented. 

I had a very interesting conversation with my equivalent in the Brit- 
ish Foreign Service. He spent a couple of weeks here discussing with 
us how we ran our Foreign Service and dealt with our problems. 

It was amazing to me to learn of the number of common problems 
we have. 

But the thing he said to me was : “I think one of the strengths of 
your Foreign Service is the fact that you have so many diverse racial 
groups ana ethnic groups in the Service, which is really America, and 
mis gives your Service a great deal more strength than our service has 
because we are just a narrow ethnic group.” 

Senator Jackson. Not only the strength of the Foreign Service but 
I have a hunch it is the strength of the country. 

Mr. Crockett. I think so. 

Senator Jackson. It is the v ery diversity of our people with the 
many rich cultures of the Old World coming together in the New 
World, that certainly gives America an advantage known to no other 
nation. Other countries have been invaded and have had various 
ethnic groups mixed, but no country has experienced a voluntary com- 
ing together of so many different peoples, and in spite of it all living 
in harmony. I think this diversity is largely responsible for the great 
progress tnis country has made. 

Mr. Crockett. I think this is right. 

I was interested to see that this person recognized this. 

So, we are giving a great deal of attention to the selection of our 
junior officers. The hope of the Service in a sense is in the junior 
people, younger people. 
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I would like to emphasize that we are not tampering with the basic 
foundation stones of the Foreign Service Act. We believe that they 
are solid but we do believe that there is room for updating techniques 
and adding new concepts. 

We want to look at the examination process, both the written and the 
oral. I think that we are getting excellent young people of high intel- 
lectual attainment. On the other hand, I am not sure that intellectual 
attainment is the only criterion. We have not yet found means of 
measuring leadership potential and judgment. 

Senator Jackson. It seems to me this is where the weeding out proc- 
ess comes in. A person may score very high in meeting the require- 
ments on paper and in interviews. But it is only when the process of 
trial and error has run a reasonable period of time that one gets a 
feeling as to whether this individual has the judgment and basic quali- 
ties for the area in which he or she is to be assigned. 

Mr. Crockett. That is absolutely right. 

Senator Jackson. There is no way to really measure capacity other 
than to go through a kind of on-the-job training program. 

Mr. Crockett. I was interested in an .article that appeared just this 
month in a professional business magazine, entitled “How You Select 
Leaders.” It went through all the studies that business groups and 
large corporations have been conducting in terms of how do you dis- 
cover talent and how do you discover leadership. In conclusion, it 
said that the only real wav was just what you have said — the evalua- 
tion of the way they actually do their jobs. 

This in the end is the only way of discovering it. 

Well, we are working on this. We feel that this is important. As 
early as possible, we are trying to discover this element of judgment 
that you have mentioned or the lack thereof, and reward it when we 
find it, and encourage people to leave us if they don’t have it. 

Senator Jackson. You mentioned rewarding judgment when you 
find it. Is any thought being given to the point which I recall was 
emphasized bv Secretary Harriman ; that is, taking the bright voung 
people who show great ability for doing things in the broad area 
of national security and giving them an opportunity to jump forward 
more rapidly than the normal treadmill of the promotional process ? 

Mr. Crockett. Well, we have much tradition to the contrary 

Senator Jackson. I do not mean to just abandon the promotional 
system. 

Mr. Crockett. No, but in this year’s promotion precepts we have 
emphasized the fact that talent should be rewarded and that there is no 
length of time that you have to serve in a grade before being promoted. 

I have insisted personally with each of the selection boards that they 
have got to come up with some people who were promoted last year, 
that they have to recognize some young talent. 

Senator Jackson. On this point, the able British Foreign Office 
official, Lord Strang, in his book “The Diplomatic Career,” has 
written : 

It Is better that a few mistakes be made by overzealous or overconfident 
Junior officers than that the flow of bnsiness should be clogged by an excess of 
caution. 

Similar advice has been given the subcommittee by Secretary Harri- 
man in favor of pushing the bright young men in our career national 
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security services ahead faster, and holding them responsible for their 
decisions and action. I think General Norstad in his testimony called 
this “forcing growth.” I take it you subscribe to this general 

Ph Mn°&ocKETT. Absolutely. This emphasizes the first point I 
made—that we have to have accelerated selection out of those who 
don’t quite measure up in order to accommodate this emphasis on 
awarding or rewarding or recognizing young talent. So, it would 
really go hand in hand. You can’t do the latter unless you do the 

former. , , , T . , . 

Senator Jackson. Do you detect a tendency that I run into from 
time to time for people going into Government, or into business, to be 
so concerned about the security of their position that they are hesitant 
and reluctant to speak out— are unwilling to take some chances? In 
other words, it has been said that we are becoming a nation of con- 
formists. I think this tendency is evident in the Government itself. 

Do you see any departure from this? People are worried about 
their security. A man applies for a job, he wants to know all about 
fringe benefits and what his pension is going to be. This is the first 
thing he asks about — what are the security benefits? 

This is understandable, but with this state of mind, there is an 
impact on the willingness of officers to speak out at times when it may 
not be popular to do so. 

Being an old nonconformist myself, I am concerned about this. 
This is not just a State Department problem. It runs deep in the 
whole process of Government, business — every area of human en- 
deavor. 

Mr. Crockett. I suspect I would be branded as a nonconformist, 
too. I must say that in my rather short and limited State Depart- 
ment experience I have been in trouble a few times but I can’t say 
that it has really hurt me personally, my nonconformity. 

I believe what you have said is absolutely true. It is a state of mind 
of our whole Nation, it seems to me. 

On the other hand, I think, and I believe I am right, that there is 
less of it perhaps in the State Department than in other agencies of 
Government, mainly because we don’t emphasize job security. The 
only promise of security we give young people is : If you measure up, 
you nave security, but if you don’t measure up by a whole series of 
standards, you don’t have job security. There is no tenure, there is no 
legal tenure, there is no tenure based on prior military service or any- 
thing like this in the Foreign Service. 

Senator Jackson. You see, what disturbs me is that when officers 
get to the middle career period, they may not have served long enough 
to get their retirement, and they know there is a danger of being 
selected out. 

Mr- Crockett. That is true. 

Senator Jackson. It is also the time when you expect important 
things from these people — a time when some risktaking is necessary 
if they are to discharge their duties. It seems to me that there is 
a deep human instinct to protect oneself, to take the easy way out. I 
am sympathetic with the individual. I just wonder what we can do 
about it. 
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This is a very human thing. Even politicians as they near election 
time have a tendency to conform to trends, or to what they think are 
t pends. 

I am not speaking disparagingly of these officers. I am only speak- 
ing of a very human problem, which affects all of us. 

I do not necessarily know the answer, but is this not a real problem f 

Mr. Crockett. It is a real problem and — recognizing that prob- 
lem — we gave great emphasis to it in our precepts for promotion and 
for selection out. 

We have emphasized to the selection boards that they should take 
cognizance of officers who have been in different positions, who have 
assumed unusual responsibility or have taken on risky assignments 
and, even though it clid not work out for some reason, this is not to be 
used against the officer; in fact, it may be a positive factor in the 
officer’s favor simply because he took it on. 

So, we are trying very hard, not to punish officers who were proven 
wrong by hindsight. 

Senator Jackson. Will you really watch out so that people are not 
punished for exercising the right of dissent — the willingness not to 
conform? 

Mr. Crockett. Absolutely. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, you have to have a system in 
which individuals understand that honest dissent is a part of their job 
and that the environment that exists is tolerant of dissent This is 
my point. If the word gets out that in the selection process people 
who have spoken out, who have dissented, are punished for it, then 
you destroy the very thing that you want to achieve. 

Mr. Crockett. If I may, I would like to read from our precepts 
on this very point. It says : 

If the initiative of an officer has led to some difficulty, he shonld not be severely 
judged because a calculated risk did not work out. The risk might well fit into 
the category of daring and dissent called for by the President in his 1961 state 
of the Union message. Where doubt exists, the facts should be weighed to see 
whether an officer’s actions were part of a pattern which lowered his general 
performance (for which he should be penalized) : or whether bis actions were an 
isolated incident of well reasoned daring and dissent (for which he should be 
commended rather than censured.) 

Senator Jackson. Maybe a few examples are needed: When the 
word gets around the Service that known nonconformists and dis- 
senters have not been punished and that men like Admiral Kickover, 
to give you a good example, can get promoted, this can create the right 
atmosphere. 

Admiral Rickover is a classic example. He was to be cashiered out 
of the Navy as a captain because the environment was such that non- 
conformists were not tolerated. 

I had worked with this man since 1949. In 1953, he was to leave 
the Navy because he had been passed over twice as a captain. This is 
the individual who has nuclenrized the Navy and who paved the way 
for the Polaris system and everything that the Navy has done in 
the nuclear field. 

Most military establishments are not accustomed to dissent. They 
certainly are not accustomed to nonconformists for long. 

It is regrettable that it required the action of some of us in the 
Congress in order to keep Admiral Rickover in the service. 
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In the national security departments and agencies where terrific 
policy questions must be resolved, we need diverse points of view, even 
though the views expressed by an individual are extremely unpopular, 
in order to make certain that we end up with the wisest and the best 
judgments in a given situation. 

So, I make that extra plea for the nonconformist. Of course, I am 
not talking about screwballs. 

Mr. Crockett. I understand. 

Senator Jackson. I am talking about men who are competent and 
who express a different point of view and express it properly and 
respectfully. Obviously, if they are not respectful and they go beyond 
the normal rules of propriety, that is something that goes to the ques- 
tion of their judgment. I question whether anyone would be a valu- 
able officer who aid not understand the proper rules of propriety in 
a given situation. 

Mr. Crockett. Just as a wav of illustration of our real application 
of recognizing ability, I think this administration has an excellent 
record of selecting Ambassadors. We have a youthful group of Am- 
bassadors. We have some older ones, too, but, from the Foreign 
Service and from outside the Service we have selected some excellent 
talent in their younger years. 

I think this has been helpful to the Service, too, because it has illus- 
trated that young people, when they have attained recognized ability 
and recognized judgment, can achieve the highest ranks in the Service. 

Another thing that I think is important is a concept that we 
are applying a little more forcibly than we have in the past, and that 
is lateral entry. This is a controversial subject; it has to be done 
with good judgment and commonsense because too much of it could 
discourage entry at the bottom, it could discourage the people al- 
ready involved in the career service. Yet, if you don’t have some 
lateral entry, it seems to me that you get an inbred situation ; you have 
a presumption that the Service has everything that is needed and this 
onen isn’t the case. 

I think lateral entry improves the sense of competition and our 
Service is a competitive service. I thing this is one of the cornerstones 
that should not be overlooked. 

Senator Jackson. Highly selective, however, in its application. 

Mr. Crockett. Right. And lateral entry is important. 

I had an interesting talk with a newly appointed young Ambassa- 
dor yesterday, Doug Henderson, who is a class 2 officer. 

One of the things he mentioned, that we have long been concerned 
about in the Service, is that somehow the regular jobs of the Service 
don’t quite prepare you for emergence as an Ambassador; the regular 
jobs or political and economic reporting, the regular jobs of negotiat- 
ing, the regular jobs of doing staff work relative to policy decisions 
are a great deal different than the task of taking over the command, 
of being an Ambassador. 

For a couple of years we have been thinking about what I call 
command experience and how we can insure that young people in the 
Service get some experience at real decisionmaking, at taking the 
final responsibility for a course of action. 

In the military services, they have more opportunity for this than 
we. Out at West Point, young officers immediately take over a com- 
mand in a sense. 
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But our officers do not have as much opportunity, and this means, to 
me, that we must get our officers into AID programs where they are 
really deciding things, where they learn the process of decisionmaking 
and the responsibility that goes with it. 

Senator Jackson. Get officers into the decisionmaking process 
early. 

Mr. Crockett. That is right. So this is an important concept, 
that I suspect would not be fully agreed to by all in the Foreign 
Service but it is one that I think is very important in our concept of 
the future. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Pell ? 

Senator Pell. I can wait for Senator Brewster. 

Senator Jackson. Are there any questions you would like to ask 
now? 

Senator Brewster. Yes, one or two. 

As a relatively new member of this subcommittee, I do not want 
to plow over ola ground. So, if the chairman will stop me if I get 
into something that has been thoroughly gone into, I would appreciate 
it. 

Mr. Secretary, I have heard the criticism — I am sure it is unjust 
and unfair but I would like to hear from you on it — that in your 
recruitment program and in part in your promotion program* Ivy 
League or white Anglo-Saxon Protestants have been shown preferen- 
tial treatment. This is completely untrue, is it not ? 

Mr. Crockett. It is completely untrue in the sense that there was 
any improper preference. It was not necessarily untrue in the past 
simply because standards sometimes got you that without any im- 
proper preference having been displayed. 

For instance, in the past there was a time when language was a 
very important criterion and that meant that graduates from many 
colleges in many parts of the country could not be selected. This very 
standard put a premium on being a graduate of a university that had 
a strong language program. 

For instance, it is one of our continuing problems that the very 
toughness of the Foreign Service entrance examination excludes many 
Negro candidates. We have virtually no successful candidates from 
southern Negro colleges simply because their training in these colleges 
has not been oriented toward successfully preparing for the entrance 
examinations. So although there was no overt intention to do this, 
sometimes our standards or the application of our standards caused 
this. 

One of the very interesting things we are doing, I think, in terms 
of trying to insure that more representatives of minority groups pass 
the Foreign Service entrance examination is participation in a Ford 
Foundation project. Under this program we will select from various 
colleges 25 students, principally Negroes. We will select them at the 
end of their sophomore year. They will come into the State Depart- 
ment for a summer of work, and then they will go back to their schools 
for training in the junior year. In their junior summer, they will 
come back again and then complete their senior studies. Then they 
will be given a scholarship, through the Ford project to a graduate 
school for graduate training in foreign affairs, economics, or public 
administration. Then, at the end of the graduate year, they will take 
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their examination and hopefully we will start (retting an input of 
minority groups at the FSO-8 entrance level in the Foreign Service. 

This is another thing in terms of the minority groups, the fact that 
the process feeds upon itself. 

There have not been many in the Service. We perhaps thereby had 
an image that we didn’t want them, and therefore the most able were 
not interested in the Service and decided or opted for other profes- 
sions — law or medicine. 

So, along this line this year we are developing a college relations 
program that will really get to all groups of people and all groups of 
students and try to interest them in tne Service. But, in general, 
the answer to your question is “No,” certainly. 

I would like to insert in the record a list, if I may, of some of the 
colleges that are represented presently in the Service. This list shows 
the colleges and universities attended by Foreign Service officers enter- 
ing the Service between 1957 and 1962. 

(The document referred to appears as exhibit VI at p. 345.) 

senator Brewster. I agree with the chairman’s comments a few 
moments ago that one of the strengths of any Government agency 
should be that its personnel is truly representative of all America. 

Now another question : Is there any recognizable trend in the per- 
centage of career people who now hold policymaking positions or are 
Ambassadors ? 

Mr. Crockett. The trend has held about the same over the past 3 
or 4 years as it was in the Eisenhower administration and in the 
Truman administration. It runs close to 70 percent career and about 
30 percent political, noncareer. 

Senator Brewster. Do you think this is a healthy ratio ? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir; I do. I think so particularly where the 
jobs are given to men of outstanding and recognized ability in their 
fields. I think this has been the case for the most part over a long 
period of time with a few exceptions. It is healthy, it is healthy for 
the Service. There are jobs that I think require, by their very nature, 
a noncareer person to fill them. There are jobs that perhaps shouldn’t 
have tenure attached to them. So I feel it is healthy. I think this 
trend is about right, this 70-30. In general, it offers enough open- 
ings for the Service itself and it injects, again, competition. I strongly 
believe that the Service has to be able to do the job better than almost 
anybody they can get from the outside to do it. Unless we are that 
good, we have no right to say that all the jobs belong to the Service. 
We are not that good right now. We are not producing all the talent 
there is or all the talent there might be. 

Therefore, I think it is all right. 

Senator Brewster. Now, changing the subject, to the coordina- 
tion of total U.S. policy and U.S. activities within one country, did 
Ambassador Lodge in South Vietnam have any extraordinary powers 
that you can now discuss, over other U.S. Government agencies or 
activities that were not normal or customary for a U.S. Ambassador 
in another country ? 

Mr. Crockett. Let me say that to my knowledge, and I am not sure 
that my knowledge is complete on the subject, he aid not have. I think 
he certainly had the total support of the President. He is a very 
strong personality and this illustrates — I think, he illustrates and his 
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leadership in Vietnam illustrates, that coordination and leadership can 
be exercised, often is exercised to the decree that is within the inaivid- 
ual, the strength within the individual, nis forcefulness, his character, 
and his ability to exercise it. 

I think that in a very unusual way this proves the statement that 
even though you give 50 men the same mandate, some will carry it out 
vigorously and a few won’t do anything with it at all. This is very 
true. We see it every day around the world where there are some 
ambassadors who are really vigorous in carrying out this mandate 
and others, perhaps for the very reason you mentioned a while ago, 
perhaps because of desire or feeling that they should not get too Far 
out on a limb, or personal reticence^ for one reason or another, or 
simply because they don’t have what it takes, do not exercise it to the 
same degree. 

Senator Brewster. A former Ambassador recently presented the 
view to this committee that his hands were tied insofar as his ability 
to direct and coordinate other U.S. activities in Yugoslavia. 

Would you care to comment on this? I am sure you are familiar 
with the memorandum. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, I am familiar with the memorandum. 

Senator Brewster. I will not press it. 

The point is, should Ambassadors have more authority over the 
total U.S. effort ? 

Mr. Crockett. Well, I think that my feeling is that they should 
have a great deal of authority on the local scene. Their authority 
diminishes as the need arises for Washington to do something to 
supplement or carry out their exercise of authority. They can do 
many things on the local scene with the agencies there. There is hardly 
any activity that they can’t direct. 

On the other hand, when an agency program in the field depends 
upon a decision in Washington, when the man on the spot really has 
no authority to make it, then the Ambassador’s authority is greatly 
diminished because he can tell the local representative that he wants 
something done, and the local representative might fully agree, but 
the agency may not support either one of them. 

I have had numerous Ambassadors tell me about this problem 
In fact there is one home on consultation right now who has an 
interagency problem, a problem that was not the State Depart- 
ment’s problem; it was a problem of policy with regard to some other 
agency of Government. He told me that if he had not come back 
personally to involve himself in this, he did not think the problem 
would have been solved. It took his being here personally to sort 
out the agency disputes and disagreements and differences. 

So, I think this again is something that Ambassadors have an op- 
portunity of doing, and the strong ones will do it and perhaps the 
more timid or the less strong won’t do it. That is to come home on 
consultation; they have a right to ask questions and seek answers. 
To a unique degree they have become coordinators in their country 
of assignment for the U.S. policies and programs in that country, 
and they have ironed out many interagency disputes and problems. 

I think, though, there is a limitation to what an Ambassador can 
do because tie bureaucracy back here is not organized the way it is 
in the field to really support an Ambassador. So there is an inherent 
weakness. 
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Senator Brewster. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Pell. 

Senator Pell. I read your testimony and found it very interesting. 
I particularly compliment you on your praise of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946. I have often thought that if that act had been fully 
implemented with the full cooperation of the Foreign Service at that 
time, with the quota brought in as envisaged under the Manpower 
Act and the Foreign Service Act, we might not have had to go 
through the various “W ristonization” unscramblings, putting round 
pegs back into round holes, a process that we have gone through since. 

There is a question I want to ask you in line with what Senator 
Brewster was saying about the responsibility of an Ambassador for 
the total U.S. effort m the country to which he is assigned. 

Would you comment on the relation of communications problems 
to the State Department’s and the Ambassador’s responsibilities? 

Mr. Crockett. We have tried and certainly the Bureau of the 
Budget has been of great assistance in trying to bring about a uni- 
form, unified communications system for oversea activities. 

One of our problems, frankly, is budgetary. We are still using 
World War II equipment while other agencies are way out ahead. 

However, we have a new concept and we are making a real effort 
to modernize our communications system. 

Senator Pell. I remember some years ago I established a consulate 

f eneral behind the Iron Curtain. As a result, the people with whom 
had been associated were greatly harassed and ill-treated by the 
Communist regime. The man who had driven for me as a chauffeur 
was beaten to death in jail, half of my people escaped or were jailed. 

I tried to look after the welfare of one or two as they were released 
from jail with their health greatly harmed from the really incon- 
ceivable, from our American viewpoint, physical maltreatment and 
torture they had been put through in the hope of incriminating us. 
I was struck at that time by the fact that the State Department lo- 
cals, as they are now called, were virtually left defenseless. 

I talked to a lady yesterday, with whom you are familiar I am 
sure, who was in jail for 12 years in another Iron Curtain country: 
a local, her health was ruined. She remained very loyal to the United 
States. She has avoided any publicity about her case for 2 years 
because she feels it would hurt the cause of the United States behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

This lady has now been released from jail and she has been released 
from jail in ill health. She was tortured for 90 days and in solitary 
confinement a good deal of the rest of the time as a result of which 
she is physically incapable of working, not mentally, but her physical 
health has broken down. There is some question whether she should 
be paid for these 12 years that she was in jail. 

This is an extreme example of some oi the cases I was exposed to 
when I was in the Foreign Service. 

What can be done to make sure that these people of this sort are 
looked after the way they should be? 

I know the British do a very good job for the people who suffer 
for no good reason. But we do not. 

Now, it seems very wrong, because when a person comes to work 
for us as a local it is a regular job. What recommendations would 
you have to help resolve this and so many other similar situations 
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so that we can avoid the reputation that we now have of looking after 
the Foreign Service locals worse than any other Western nation, 
when they are maltreated because of us ? 

Mr. Crockett. I appreciate your interest, and your experience is 
valid. I served in Italy and I was aware of two or three cases there 
where local employees had identified themselves with us as caretakers 
of our properties under the Swiss during the war and as a result of & 
technicality did not acquire any retirement rights during this period. 

Then we have other cases that we know of. One of our real valuable 
assets around the world are our local employees. They are generally 
able and loyal and they furnish the continuity in many operations that 
we don’t furnish through our own staffing. 

So we have a meeting this afternoon, an interagency meeting, to 
discuss a new U.S. program for local employment policies abroad 
where we hopefully will get AID and USIA, State and the military to 
agree to a general program. 

This will include retirement rights, social security benefits, all kinds 
of things like that. 

Now, legislation would be required to assist an employee such as the 
one you mentioned. We are in the process of developing legislation 
to enable us to assist in future cases but also, on a retroactive basis, 
to assist these kinds of cases. It is a moral obligation, I believe, that 
the U.S. Government owes to these people who have sacrificed so 
much for us. 

Senator Pell. Fifteen years later, too. 

Mr. Crockett. That is right. I think it is dreadful that we are so 
late but we are going to put our full weight behind an amendment 
to the act. 

Senator Pell. Is this an amendment to the so-called Missing Per- 
sons Act ? 

Mr. Crockett. I believe so. 

Senator Jackson. You need some broad authority, it seems to me, 
to deal with this kind of situation. 

Mr. Crockett. And we will need some support, I am sure, not be- 
cause anyone is really against it but just to get it. 

Senator Jackson. I think you will get good support in Congress in 
connection with this type of situation. 

Mr. Crockett. It does not cost an awful lot of money. It is really 
correction of a technicality. 

Senator Pell. How many people would you say are involved in this 
type of situation ? 

Mr. Crockett. I would be surprised if there are — I think the num- 
ber is relatively small. I was going to say I would be surprised if 
there were more than a hundred. I would nate to limit it to that, but 
I think the number is relatively small. 

Senator Pell. Am I correct in saying that this lady with whom we 
are both familiar, unless some congressional action is taken is not 
eligible for her salary in spite of being in jail for 12 years? 

Mr. Crockett. This is right under the interpretation of the law 
and the General Accounting Office interpretation. 

Senator Pell. I remember the case I was involved with where the 
man who had been my interpreter managed to get freedom and noth- 
ing was done to assist him even though his health had greatly suf- 
fered. It upset me a great deal at the time. 
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Mr. Crockett. This is something we have not’ recognized early 
enough, I fully admit. It is something that we plan to put a great 
deal of effort behind during this coming year. 

Senator Jackson. There is every good reason to help these people. 

Mr. Crockett. Another thing: As you well know, we have had 
legal authority, but have sort of dried it up by administrative regu- 
lations, to permit locals after 15 years of service to our country to im- 
migrate under the naturalization and immigration laws. 

But we are going to unclog this one because, after a lifetime of 
service, many of these people feel very close to America. 

I think this is a fitting thing to do in unusual circumstances. 

Senator Pell. Then we have the quota of 100, too, for a year. 

Mr. Crockett. Right. 

Senator Pell. But that is for another purpose. 

Mr. Crockett. Right. 

Senator Pell. Along a rather different line, I was very much inter- 
ested indeed in going over last night the criteria for promotion and I 
congratulate you on what you saia about the encouragement of daring 
and imagination. That is certainly not in accord with my memory oi 
the Foreign Service when I was in it. I am glad that there has been a 
shift. 

Mr. Crockett. Thank you. I hope we can live up to the fine words. 

Senator Pell. In connection with promotion policies, as you know 
I have had some correspondence with your office trying to get statistics 
as to the relative amount of time people who get promoted constantly 
have spent in consular work vis-a-vis the more rarified work of poli- 
tical and economic reporting. 

We are having great problems in getting communications on this. 
Do you see any problem in trying to develop those statistics for us? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir ? there is one problem, not only a problem 
for developing the statistics for you but a problem for ourselves in 
knowing what we are as a service. 

We need to know more about ourselves and that is the reason we 
are having difficulty. Because, you know, we have been wrong in the 
past in talking so glibly about “generalness” and avoiding the spe- 
cialty branding. As a result, we have, I think, avoided in the past 
classifying people by specialties — consular, administrative, political, 
economic, labor, and so on — because to those people the whole concept 
of the Service has been “you can do anything.” 

Up to now there has not been what you might say a consular 
specialty. 

One of the recommendations of the Herter Committee you will re- 
member was that we should have, that we should recreate, special 
groups in the Foreign Service. 

Senator Pell. This is basically the unscrambling of the “Wristoni- 
zation” of the Service and putting the round pegs in the round holes ? 

Mr. Crockett. Absolutely. So just now we have developed a basic 
paper — I will be glad to show it to you. I will be glad to give it to 
the committee — in developing what you might say are career lines. 

We are going to consider political reporting a career line instead 
of a generalist activity, because I don’t think “political” is any more 
general in its nature than administration, consular work, or any 
other activity. We’ll try to define the Service and the needs and 
functions of the Service along these career lines. 
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The next step after that, I think, is then managing people on the 
basis of their own ability, their own interests, because there are people 
very well suited for specialized activities who don’t have any long- 
run interest or maybe don’t even have the ability to be Ambassador, 
but they are badly needed in their specialty. 

Senator Jackson. Is this paper ready now ? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes. If you would like to have it for the record 
I will be glad to supply it. 

Senator Jackson. Fine, if you will submit it. 

(The document referred to appears as exhibit VII at p. 351.) 

Mr. Crockett. Eventually there is another revolutionary concept: 
that is, the promotion panels themselves will first be set up alonjr 
career lines. They will stop comparing political officers with ad 
ministrative and consular officers. This was like sorting apples with 
oranges. 

First, we will sort out all the apples and then all the oranges, 
and so on, and then, after we have them sorted by their own specialty, 
we would have a board that interlaced them so that we would get a 
promotion across the top of each. 

Now, there is another thing that we have not done that we have 
to do — two things that we have not done that we really have to do. 
In the intake we have not paid any attention to the jobs of the 
Service and the requirements of the Service vis-a-vis the kind of 
people we have taken in. 

The bulk of our jobs are economic, administrative, and consular. 
The bulk of our intake has been political, political scientists, young 
people who are interested in only this phase of the work and very 
few of whom want anything to do with consular work, administrative 
work, even economic work. I believe we have totally disregarded 
the needs of the Service in our intake and we have to tailor our intake 
a little better. 

Senator Pell. I must take certain exceptions to your thought that 
a third of the functions of the Service are administrative. I think 
one of the problems is that we have too large an emphasis on the 
problems of administration. 

That is a purely individual viewpoint. 

Mr. Crockett. Let me come to that. 

The next thing to which we must give some attention, not total 
but some attention, is the relationship of our promotions to the kind 
of jobs that we have available; that if we promote only political 
officers and never the consular officers — and yet the political officers 
don’t want to serve in consular jobs — we are not fulfilling the needs or 
this part of our Service, and the same is true of the other specialties. 

I must say that much of this is unknown in terms of how it is going 
to work. I will be very glad to come again sometime to tell you how 
this is working out. 

In terms ot administration, I just want to say one thing, not in 
its defense but in explanation, and that is that the administrative 
side of the Service — and again many of my colleagues will not agree 
with me — has seen and achieved more across-the-board interagency 
integration than any other part of the Foreign Service. The admin- 
istrative side of the Service 10 years ago developed an integrated 
concept of oversea administration when they convinced AID and 
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USIS and Agriculture and MAAG and the attaches to accept a State 
Department administered agency administrative operation. This is 
one of the reasons there are so many administrators in the Service. 
They are not administering iust the State Department Foreign Serv- 
ice, they are administering, tor the most part and to varying degrees, 
the whole of the foreign affairs operation abroad. 

This is the reason why there is such a large number of adminis- 
trators in Foreign Service. 

Senator Pell. I would agree with you, they certainly administer 
for the aid program. But m most missions that I have come across 
when there are military officers there, they usually have their own 
administrative people. 

Mr. Crockett. I admit to varying degrees this is true and the at- 
taches particularly are isolated, but there are many things that we 
do do for them. 

Senator Pell. I liked your commendation of the 30-to-70 ratio of 
political appointees to career ambassadors. I must say I agree with 
you. It is important to have men to whom the job does not mean 
too much, and who are willing to give up their jobs for a principle. 
A man who has put 35 years into a job is under some restraints in 
this regard. 

Very often the people on the very frontlines should be noncareer 
appointees who frankly are expendable. 

1 saw a good example of that in my own family when my father 
was U.S. representative in the War Crimes Commission. By being 
expendable he was able to get a war crime decree for genocide by 
the governments, which otherwise would not have happened. 

Going back for a moment to this Missing Persons Act, I want the 
record to show that I would like to do anything I can as an individual 
to help this along in every way. I imagine nobody else feels more 
intense about it than I do, having personally known people who have 
been killed and tortured. 

Mr. Crockett. We will appreciate your support. I am sure we 
will need it. 

Senator Pell. Finally, I guess diplomacy is the art of letting the 
other man have your way. Along that line I am not sure I agree with 
the view of my colleagues here, that the Foreign Service should be as 
representative of the cross section of the American public as many 
other Government services. The objective is to conduct diplomacy 
and to do this you need a very highly skilled group of people very 
familiar with languages — I am sorry to hear of this lesser emphasis 
on languages now — a very highly skilled group of people with the 
ability to talk on an equal level, based on education ana cultivation, 
with Marxists and oligarchs alike. 

In this connection I was wondering what your reaction was to a 
National Academy of Foreign Affairs. Are you going to continue 
with this project? 

Mr. Crockett. We are going to continue pressing for the Academy. 
At the same time, we feel that there is no inconsistency if we try to 
bring the present Foreign Service Institute into its fullest fruition by 
every means possible. 

Senator Pell. I have tried to point out certain doubts in my own 
mind and in other minds concerning the idea of creating a brand new 
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National Academy of Foreign Affairs. Since this doubt seems to be 
shared, as evidenced by the fact that the project is not moving with 
the speed it might, I was wondering what your plans were to really 
beef up the Foreign Service Institute. To my mind it, combined 
with the great universities around the country, can do the job. 

Mr. Crockett. It is a fine institution and I think George Morgan 
has done an excellent job in the past year in bringing about improve- 
ment in the Institute. There are a number of things that we are going 
to do. Some of the things, some of the concepts put into the Academy 
are available to us in existing legislation for the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

We can presently accept money from foundations for the Institute. 
We are going to try to get some foundation money for some foreign 
policy research. We believe if we do some or can institute some research 
in the Institute that we have a possibility then of getting on a full- 
time basis some academic minds to assist with the Institute, to teach 
some of the courses on a full-time basis, and at the same time be 
available for foreign policy research. 

Senator Pell. I would like to suggest that if the group of people who 
form the present lobbying effort m the Committee for the National 
Academy of Foreign Affairs devoted their efforts to persuading the 
various foundations with which they are very often connected, to help 
you in this process, you would have a remarkable Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Mr. Crockett. We are not blind to this fact. We are going to 
make an effort toward this very group. 

There is another thing we are planning which is fairly exciting. 
This is an exchange program with universities where we send some 
Foreign Service officers to live in a university community, to teach 
part time, perhaps to do a little research, to be associated with an 
academic atmosphere not as students but as our representative, and at 
the same time to bring into the State Department and into the insti- 
tute some academic personnel from universities to either work in the 
Department or associate themselves with the Institute. 

At one time there was a general advisory board for the Foreign 
Service Institute. Now we are thinking in terms of a varied number 
of academic advisory panels, one in political science, another on eco- 
nomics, another public administration, where foremost authorities in 
these fields can come in and take a look at our curriculums, associate 
themselves with our courses, give us ideas and assistance and in many 
ways upgrade the stature and the image of what we have there. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very, very much. 

Senator J ackson. I note you state in your testimony : 

We have not yet found satisfactory methods of delegating the Secretary*? 
coordinating responsibilities to officials farther down the chain of command. 

You mention experiments in using the regional assistant secretaries 
as chairmen of regional policy committees for this purpose. 

Would you elaborate somewhat further on this whole problem of 
what Professor Tufts of our staff has called “checkpoints of coordi- 
nation?” 
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Mr. Crockett. I would first like to emphasize that leadership can- 
not reside just at the head of an organization; it cannot reside just 
at the apex of the Department of State. Leadership must be vertical 
in concept and must permeate every level of the Department. 

Similarly, the Secretary’s coordinating responsibility must be 
shared bv each level of the Department, including Assistant Secre- 
taries, office directors, and desk officers. Although it may be relatively 
«sasy to instill the concept of coordination at these levels, we all know 
the difficulties involved in establishing a mechanism that can operate 
and be respected by all agencies involved in foreign affairs. Task 
forces are ad hoc efforts to achieve coordination for a specific problem 
at a specific time. An example of a more permanent coordinating 
mechanism of this type is the Latin American Policy Committee 
headed by the Assistant Secretary for Latin American Affairs. 

The Latin American Policy Committee (LAPC) evolved during the 
Cuban crisis to meet apparent need for a coordinated approach to 
critical problems in Latin America. It consists of representatives of 
several areas of the Defense Department (the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
OSD, and ISA), the Central Intelligence Agency, U.S. Information 
Agency, the Agency for International Development, and several of the 
regular State Department units including, in addition to the regional 
bureau, the Bureau of Intelligence and Research, and the Policy Plan- 
ning Council. Several members of the White House staff have at- 
tended LAPC meetings on subjects in which the President had a 
particular interest. 

As can be seen from the composition of the Committee, it is intra as 
well as inter agency. This and the fact that it has not been given any 
formal mandate for its activities has tended to limit its role as a 
decisionmaking body. It has, however, proved to be an extremely 
useful forum for the consideration and discussion of a wide range of 
problems confronting the United States in Latin America and for 
isolating those issues that need decision at higher levels. 

One of the most difficult problems we have to face in this area is the 
appropriate level to place day-to-day coordination. Obviously, the 
Secretary cannot take on every interagency problem himself. We are 
attempting, through the LAPC and other mechanisms, to make the 
regional assistant secretaries the focal point for interagency coordina- 
tion. The difficulty here is that a State regional secretary does not 
have under the current Government- wide structure command authority 
over many foreign affairs functions. 

Another way to express this problem is to say that there is today no 
equivalent to the Ambassador in Washington short of the President 
himself. 

We are, however, continuing to explore ways of meeting the coordi- 
nation problem and I hope that we will be able to find better answers 
in the future. 

Senator Jackson. As you know, top executives are strongly tempted 
to slough off responsibility for administrative problems, and leave 
them largely to administrative officers. 
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I am reminded of the quotation from The Federalist which was 
included in our staff study, ‘Basic Issues” : 

The actual conduct of foreign negotiations, the preparatory plans of finance, 
the application and disbursement of the public moneys in conformity to the gen- 
eral appropriations of the legislature, the arrangement of the Army and Navy, 
the direction of the operations of war — these, and other matters of a like nature, 
constitute what seems to be most properly understood by the administration of 
government. The persons, therefore, to whose immediate management these 
different matters are committed, ought to be considered as the assistants or 
deputies of the chief magistrate, and on this account, they ought to derive their 
offices from his appointment, at least from his nomination, and ought to be subject 
to his superintendence. 

I have a feeling the writers of The Federalist understood that heads 
of departments should themselves take responsibility for adminis- 
tration and not delegate basic administrative decisions to others. 

What is your philosophy of administration ? 

Mr. Crockett. The Department of State is a vital living organiza- 
tion. Its needs and objectives are everchanging. Administrative 
policy and philosophy must keep pace with this change and even 
anticipate it. If our administrative policy lags behind, we will en- 
counter inadequacies impairing the accomplishment of program 
objectives. 

As a part of my philosophy I emphasize the decentralization of the 
State Department’s administrative functions to the field. 

There is a danger when power is centralized and exercised far from 
those who feel the effect of that power. Washington decisions, made 
as they are thousands of miles away from the field by people who 
have little, if any, knowledge of the circumstances and conditions, 
tend to become routine and impersonal. Such a system also tends to 
depreciate the decision process by substituting the judgment of a 
junior officer in Washington for that of an Ambassador m the field. 

The traditional retort to any attempt to decentralize decision- 
making is that the people in the field can’t be trusted to make the 
proper decision in the first place and that they are basically incom- 
petent in the second. Actually, decentralization of decision results 
m the revitalization of choice — people on the spot evaluate the facts 
and circumstances and make a choice, and then they must live with 
the choice they have made. Decentralization of decision takes the 
curse off bigness and permits people on the spot to administer their 
own affairs in the light of their own problems within a framework 
of central policy. Decentralization of decision permits people to 
grow into their responsibilities — the responsibility of exercising 
choice. 

But the decentralization of decision does not mean that every field 
demand is granted, or that every field decision is good. They must 
be in harmony with central policy. 

Effective administration also requires enough flexibility for ad- 
ministrators to tailor their decisions in accordance with local condi- 
tions and facts. One of the great temptations of central authority is 
to make worldwide regulations dealing with the minutiae of every 
subject. However, regulations are not the means of achieving good 
administration. It is through people that we achieve enlightened, 
positive, and vigorous administration. Our regulations must be of a 
nature that encourages our people to exercise choice and initiative. 
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If we preach boldness of action in our speeches and in our philosophy 
but by our own regulations place the officer who practices boldness in 
personal jeopardy, we are hardly providing a climate for good admin- 
istration. Regulations must state general policy and philosophy. 
They must allow broad leeway for decisions. They must enable the 
possibility of freedom of choice on the part of the field posts and 
administrators. 

Administration must serve the best interests of the Government and 
of the individual, as well as program objectives. Too often, we have 
heard of foolish actions and procedures having as their only justifica- 
tion the serving of administrative ends and the fulfillment of regula- 
tions. We cannot permit administration to function on such a self- 
serving level. 

We must be willing to change, to have an understanding of the past, 
to have a mastery of the present, but, above all, we must have a 
vision for the future. Ana it is the future that we must have in 
mind when we are developing and revising administrative policies 
and philosophies. 

However, a philosophy is not enough. Nothing we do or attempt 
to do in the administrative area will amount to much unless our pur- 
poses and our objectives are firmly grasped by the minds of our peo- 
ple, by the minds of our subordinates, and by the minds of our 
colleagues. 

The outcome of what we are trying to do depends upon how well 
our ideas and plans are understood by the Foreign Service people 
around the world as well as by our own staffs and our own administra- 
tors. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I have an important meeting of 
the Armed Sendees Committee. It will be necessary for me to leave 
now but I am going to ask Senator Pell to take over for the balance 
of the meeting. I Know you will understand my situation. 

Mr. Crockett. Certainly. 

Senator Jackson. Before I leave, may I express to you my deep 
appreciation, and I am sure that of my colleagues, for your fine 
testimony. 

Mr. Crockett. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. You have been very candid, very forthright, and 
above all you have been very helpful in the work we are trying to do. 

Mr. Crockett. I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

Senator Jackson. When the Secretary of State comes before our 
committee in the near future, I think it would be helpful to have a 
statement for our record on the status and the plans for the inter- 
agency job exchange program and a statement on the role of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Politico-Military Affairs in the State 
Department. 

Mr. Crockett. Bight. Senator Pell, along the lines of the ques- 
tion you just asked about the Foreign Service Institute, we have just 
received a grant from the Ford Foundation to develop a curriculum 
on the place of science and science advisers in the field of foreign 
policy. So with this money we are going to some of the universities 
to talk to them about what kind of curriculum might be developed that 
would acquaint Foreign Service officers with the advances in science 
and to link this field of endeavor to foreign policy in general. So 
this is an example, a specific example of something that we are doing. 
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There are a great many things that we can do. 

Senator Pell. I won’t belabor my views on the National Academy 
of Foreign Affairs because I have already made them a matter of 
record. 

Mr. Crockett. I also did not mean to deemphasize the importance 
of language. We feel that language is very important. 

We naa a grant from another institution that we used to develop 
language materials in several African dialects that we didn’t have 
written materials on before. This is a very difficult area but none- 
theless one that we recognize the importance of — the business of 
language. We have developed some incentives, what we call incenti ves, 
for the officers who specialize in some of the hard languages. This 
has been a joint program of USIA and State. But the problem, of 
course, is the concept of worldwide service: how you develop some 
primary languages and some secondary languages so that officers can 
serve with language in two distinct places ana areas. 

It is a difficult problem, but it is one that is important. I don’t 
minimize its importance. 

We also give a language bonus to officers when they come in. We 
don’t require it, but if they have language and can pass a certain 
competence, then we give them a bonus on their entrance examination. 

So that we are recognizing language even in the entrance examina- 
tions, but not requiring it as a basic requirement. 

Senator Pell. Along with your emphasis on youth and vigor, I 
am very glad indeed to see and to congratulate you on the fact that 
you are utilizing to the full the experience of such remarkably able 
men as Burke Elbriek and men like that. 

Mr. Crockett. Thank you. 

Mr. Engberg. Mr. Secretary, I think the statement is excellent. I 
would like to ask a few questions that are a little more specific in 
some areas. 

I notice in your statement that you mention that the efficiency re- 
ports are basically the basis of the decisions of the selection boards. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Engberg. Then you refer to the fact that all these reports go 
to the Director General of the Foreign Service. In view of what you 
said in your introductory remarks and in answer to the questions that 
Senator Jackson asked about quality and the various factors that are 
taken into consideration, what do you do in the selection boards to 
counteract the fact that the efficiency report is written by the superiors 
of these different people, who have the same tendency that we are 
familiar with, that the superior wants the subordinate to do certain 
things in certain ways? In other words, how do you take into con- 
sideration all of these intangibles when the efficiency report is first 
made and then it is narrowed down to a one- or two-sheet supple- 
mentary report as different inspection teams come through^ and what 
actual part does the Director General play in the end in this selection 
process? 

Mr. Crockett. Let me say that it is a very inexact science, if it is 
a science at all. Although the efficiency rating is the very foundation- 
stone of our promotion system, I cannot but agree that it is subjective 
and inexact as you have said. This is another thing that we are work- 
ing on and another thing I should have mentioned when the chairman 
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asked what were some of the significant things that we were con- 
cerned about. 

Efficiency ratings is one of the things and the techniques of efficiency 
ratings is another of the things we are studying right now. Hope- 
fully, we will have some new forms and new concepts before efficiency 
rating time which comes in April and May. 

But to get at the specifics or your question, every supervisor writes 
one efficiency report a year on all people under him. 

Although we have tried to be specific m the factors that we want the 
man to consider and have even defined what we mean by certain 
things, the definition and illustrations of what we mean by judgment 
or courage or political ability or economic analysis and so on — the 
whole range of personal characteristics and professional characteris- 
tics — nevertheless in the end the efficiency rating becomes subjective. 

The man measures a man by himself in what he wants and the way he 
thinks the job should be done. 

I have raised the question of the validity of an efficiency report on a 
junior officer written by a senior officer who, himself, may be selected 
out. I don’t know. 1 am concerned about it. I don’t know the answer 
to it and this is one of the things we are going to try to get at. 

One of the values, one of the strengths is that the Service is a mobile 
service. One of the things that I facetiously say is that in our Service 
if things aren’t right with your subordinate, wait a little while and you 
will have some new subordinate, or if things aren’t right w r ith your 
bosses, wait a while and you will have some new bosses. 

This is a strength of our system because there are a great many 
judgments exercised over a man over a period of years. Certainly he 
and his bosses don’t coincide for the 3-year tour. So he gets three rat- 
ings in a 3-year tour, gets two different people rating him on the same 
job in a 3-year tour of duty. 

Then, in addition to the rating of the supervisors, the Foreign Serv- 
ice inspectors rate him. 

Mr. Engbero. You point out in your statement that the Foreign 
Service inspector having only a limited period of time is apt to go 
back to these efficiency reports on the various officers. 

Mr. Crockett. That is right. I have personally felt that it is some- 
what invalid for a promotion panel to overemphasize an inspector’s 
report that is written on a short span of observation and that it 
should not be overemphasized. 

What we have done in the past 2 years is to — well, before that time, 
an inspector wrote a full-fledged efficiency rating on every employee 
and every post they inspected during the year. This required them 
to write hundreds of efficiency ratings. 

What we do now is ask the inspectors to review the efficiency ratings 
written on the individuals and comment on whether they think those 
efficiency ratings are valid. 

If they feel that an officer has been too subjective in his evaluation 
of his subordinate, then the}’ are to comment on it or fill in gaps that 
were left by the supervisors. So that that inspector’s report does 
not substitute but becomes a part of the file. 

The promotion panels don’t look at any selective or boiled down or 
“staffed out” material, they look at the whole file; so that a selection 
panel looking at a man who has been in the Service 15 years can go 
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clear through the file back 15 years and see what perhaps 10 or 9 or * 
different supervisors, and mayl>e *2 or ;! different inspectors, have said 
about the same person. 

The interesting thing to me is that with some exceptions the patient 
shows itself, the pattern develops, the weaknesses do show up, and the 
strengths show up over a long period of time. 

One of the things that I think we have emphasized is that promotion 
panels should not give too much credence to just one report. An 
officer may have some bad luck, he may have tough bosses, he may have 
a bad boss, or there may be personality differences, and therefore 
we don’t want j ust one report to be enough to select a man out. Neither 
do we want just one report to be enough to promote a man. 

These things are not finite, they are not absolute, and, therefore, 
you have to read them a little bit in depth. 

This is one of the reasons why, although I fully agree that ability 
and young ability ought to be promoted and recognized, nevertheless 
it takes a little more than just one reporjjind more than just 1 year 
to recognize and discover whether this is real ability over a long run 
of time or whether it is a run of luck or whether it was a sympathetic 
supervisor or just what it was. 

Mr. Enoherg. I asked the question principally because I have had 
some little experience both with the Air Force and in business and in 
the academic field with so-called efficiency reports. Knowing how 
a lot of them have been written and knowing again the overall pat- 
tern, I have some personal moral reluctance to argue that they are 
entirely dependable. 

Mr. Crockett. I wouldn’t argue that they are entirely dependable. 
One of the things I have been interested in, is that many of our prob- 
lems are shared by big business, particularly big business, par- 
ticularly large institutions. I have Deen very interested in reading 
the literature of business in terms of how they are trying to solve simi- 
lar problems. They have exactly the same problem in terms of rating 
their personnel. 

One of the interesting things on the selection panels is that we try 
to get executives from business institutions to serve with us on our 
selection panels. I am sure that they come in very critical of us. But 
it is amazing to me how much real admiration they end up with, not 
only for the Service but for the system, too, saying business does not 
have as good a system in the evaluation of its personnel. 

There is much work to be done. We haven’t really scratched the 
surface on getting at the ways and means of doing this job or even 
the knowledge of the hazards that we face in doing it. 

But I must say, as of this time, we have about the best that we can 
devise. 

Mr. Engbero. Does the Director General, Mr. Secretary, have any- 
thing at all to do with making recommendations when this selection 
panel report comes in ? 

Mr. Crockett. The Director General is responsible for the opera- 
tion of the selection panels. They report to nun. Selection panels 
have two jobs basically. They recommend officers for promotion and 
they recommend the officers for consideration of selection out. 

We cannot add under our regulations to the list recommended for 
promotion. The selection panels list by rank order the best officer. 
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the second best, and so on. We can take a name off if there is some 
information available to us, security information, information of a 
confidential nature about something that was not disclosed to the 
panel. 

We have authority to select a man out from the promotion list. I 
can exercise that authority. 

Mr. Ekgberg. Do you have to justify that selection out or is it 
purely a matter of discretion ? 

Mr. Crockett. It is a matter of discretion and it has to be justified. 

The individual is always consulted and told because these lists be- 
come public. It is not done very often. 

I remember only one case in the past 2 years where a man’s name was 
eliminated. 

There is no discretion to add a name to the list. I may think that 
an officer should have a promotion but I can’t put his name on the list. 

On the bottom of the list, however, there is a great deal of discretion. 
I feel that too much discretion has been used in the past and it is very 
human to use discretion because in this bottom list you have officers 
who have given 15 years of their lives to the Service or 18. They are 
47 and have children in school, and in a few more years they could 
retire. It could be argued that it would be all right to let them stay 
a few more years or until their children get through school. 

Mr. Enorerg. How do they stay that long and then reach a condi- 
tion where they should be dropped in the last 3 years? 

Mr. Crockett. This has happened in business, in industry, in every 
place. People change. 

One of the points I made to the selection boards is that no promo- 
tion is ever final. 

Mr. Exgberg. It is always a personal matter? 

Mr. Crockett. It is always a personal matter. Something happens 
to people. Sometimes they run dry, they have run out. Sometimes 
they have a meteoric career and all of a sudden they lose their inspira- 
tion or they hit their own barrier. We don’t know. These are some 
of the things we want to know more about. We have a project un- 
derway, a statistical analysis about ourselves, to know what kind 
of people achieve top rank, what are the changes in people, what makes 
people fail. I wonder too. 

A man promoted last year is on the selection out list this year. I 
don’t know why. This looks cockeyed to me but, on the other hand, 
we have to know more about it. Maybe his promotion last year was 
wrong. Maybe it was one where he had a sympathetic supervisor 
and he got a good efficiency rating. I don’t know the reasons. But I 
do know that people change. 

One of the important factors to remember is that a great many 
people grow and continue to grow and gain in knowledge and a great 
many people become narrower and narrower and slow down with time. 

Senator Pell. I think we all slow down. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, we all slow down, some more so than others, 
I think. 

Mr. Engberg. That is very true in business and also in the academic 
field, no question about it. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes. So these are the things that have to be taken 
into consideration. It is not an exact business, I must emphasize this. 
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But I think we do it with as much insight and one of the things that 
I think we must prove to you, to Congress, but even more so we must 
. prove to our own Service, that the Service works with integrity, that 
the business of promotion and selection out and appointment and 
assignment is done with integrity because, if there is anything that 
has to be done, the Service has to have confidence in its own operation, 
in its own administration. 

Mr. Engberg. Do you think there would be any value — I notice in 
your statement you mention this — in permitting people to know what 
their efficiency reports are prior to their coming back to this country 
at the end of their tour of duty ? 

Mr. Crockett. In most instances — well, in many instances, this is 
done. The regulations presently require that they don’t have to be 
shown at the time they are prepared under the theory that they are 
not final until they are reviewed by the Department, but in many 
cases, supervisors do go over them with the officers. 

In my case, I write them in rough and give them to officers and 
ask their comments, both critical and other. 

Mr. Engberg. The point I had in mind was that if there is some 
basic point of criticism involved and they have a chance to see the 
Teport, a capable man may be able to definitely improve himself. 

Mr. Crockett. I think this is very true. In this business of de- 
veloping people, one of the important parts of all of our jobs is 
sort of being a teacher and a benign critic to the people under us so 
that they are told of their shortcomings, if there are shortcomings, 
they are told of anything where they are not quite measuring up. 
I think this is very important. This is basic to the development of 
people. It is not unkind and it does not have to be critical. It 
can be done in the kindest way and in the most constructive way. This 
is what we have not really gotten across to all our people. There is 
too much fear, I think, too much concern on the part of our people 
that if we do do this in the confining atmosphere of a small post, it will 
lead to personality clashes detrimental to the interests of the United 
States. This may sometimes happen and particularly officers are 
sensitive to criticisms over which they themselves have no control. 
For instance, his own intellectual ability perhaps or particularly when 
you get into family problems, then I think that perhaps they should 
wait, just out of deference to the local situation. 

Mr. Engberg. Before I move to another question, in another area, 
Senator Pell, I would like to make a comment on that. I have a feel- 
ing that at times the administrator, himself, whether he is Ambas- 
sador or whoever he might be, is possibly lacking in administrative 
ability in not feeling that he can talk to his subordinate on these areas. 

I have had the feeling for a long time that is one of the hazards of 
the job of being an administrator. 

Mr. Crockett. It really is. Not only a hazard but one of the great 
burdens and responsibilities of the job. 

Mr. Engberg. I want to move to another matter, Senator Pell. 

Senator Pell. Certainly. 

Mr. Engberg. Senator Pell sometime ago in one of our hearings 
commented on the fact that it might not be amiss for Foreign Service 
officers in various levels to have experience in another field. I think 
he suggested that we might send somebody back to St. Louis to have 
some experience in business. 
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Senator Pell. I was saying that we should encourage the practice 
of officers going “en disponibnite.” This means, instead of the prac- 
tice now where an officer applies for a year or 2 years leave of absence 
without pay and it is rather held against him when it comes to pro- 
motion as showing poor school spirit, he would instead be encouraged 
to do it, and not just to go back into the academic atmosphere but 
there would be a real program of trying to find jobs in farms, business, 
banks, drug chains, food supply, anything at all like that throughout 
our country. 

Mr. Engberg. That is the point I was getting at. 

You mentioned in your statement, Mr. Secretary, that you hoped 
to send people out to the universities perhaps to teach for a year and 
to have experience with them. 

I was wondering what you thought about expanding that period of 
time into the area that Senator Pell has explained much more effec- 
tively than I could have ? 

Mr. Crockett. One of the things I did not mention that I should 
have is that in sending them out our concept is not just university- 
oriented but sort of community -oriented, so that these people although 
certainly in one sense they will be State Department spokesmen, will 
absorb Americana, what is America today, what people in these areas 
think about the world and about our problems and just about daily life. 

Mr. Engberg. Do you have any provision in your future planning 
for this type of assignment other and beyond the educational ? 

Mr. Crockett. Not at the present time. This is something that we 
could work on. 

I am not clear in my own mind what our legislative ability is to do 
this. 

Mr. Engberg. I am not either, but I am sure that Senator Pell has a 
real good point. 

Mr. Crockett. I think so, too. 

Senator Pell. To interrupt for a moment, you think the point itself 
is reasonably valid ? 

Mr. Crockett. Absolutely. 

Senator Pell. Why could it not be done, in a simple way, either 
in an Executive order or administrative order just saying that Foreign 
Service officers are encouraged to go “en disponibilite.” To my mind 
that in itself might produce an increase in tne amount of requests for 
leave of absence without pay — just by itself. 

Mr. Crockett. No problem. We will do this. It is a good idea. 

Senator Pell. You think you might do this ? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. There is no problem in granting it. It is 
interesting that you have this attitude because it was the same concept 
that was expressed to me by a member of the House who said that he 
thought that Foreign Service officers might gain a great deal more 
useful experience if they worked in a local filling station than if they 
went back to some university a year. 

Senator Pell. It may be good if they got a Ph. D. in something, 
too ? but they know if they do it now it will be held against them. 
This is why it takes a positive, affirmative little administrative order. 

Mr. Crockett. We will insure that this is done. We will give you a 
copy of it when it is done. 

Senator Pell. I think you will find some support all around. 

Mr. Crockett. I think it is a good concept for whatever purpose. 
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You know, one of our retired Ambassadors told me that one of the 
reasons for his early retirement was the fact that he didn’t feel that he 
could get away for a year just to do nothing, if he wanted to; that 
the Service was so demanding of him in such a total way that there 
was no sabbatical in terms of getting away from it all to think or to rest 
or to learn something else. 

This would help. 

Mr. Engberg. No chance to represent America. In other words, he 
is always tied up in details. 

Mr. Crockett. That is right. 

Mr. Engberg. If I might move to another topic. One of the reasons 
for the disconnected questions is that Senator Jackson asked some of 
my connecting questions. In your statement and additional remarks, 
you commented about some of the planning papers that Walt Rostov 
is working on. 

How much attention has been given in these planning papers to 
recommendations from “respected” Ambassadors as to their thinking, 
their planning, and the cost that is going to be involved in carrying 
these programs out? 

Mr. Crockett. I will be glad to attempt to answer your question 
and perhaps the Secretary can enlarge upon it. 

In the first place, Walt Rostow’s plans are really in the sense of 
U.S. objectives in a country. They are not plans in that sense. 

Mr. Engberg. The reason I asked the question is that I have had a 
feeling for a long time, and the predecessor to this committee appar- 
ently had the same idea, that many of the more valid proposals come 
from people who have to perform — to act. I have had difficulty seeing 
how people in the relatively rarefied atmosphere that you work in 
sometimes, and take that now not as a condemnation, can come to grips 
with some of the specific things that tend to affect our policy over a 
period of years. In other words, the immediate, practical situation is 
always the forerunner of the future. 

Mr. Crockett. That is right. 

Mr. Engberg. That is why — and you may have noticed I have asked 
this question before — why I have been interested in finding out how 
much consideration is given to the programing and policy that comes 
from the embassy, when we start thinking in long terms. 

Mr. Crockett. Two things happen. Two things are happening 
and are planned to happen in the future. 

One is that Mr. Rostow’s overall plan or overall statement of objec- 
tives — that is what it really is, it is not really a plan, it is a statement 
of U.S. objectives for a given country, which is only the blueprint of 
what plans should achieve — is being worked out with the embassies, 
and with the agencies concerned. So that there is hopefully a general 
consensus and an overall input of all interested in terms of what our 
objectives are. What we have now developed is a planning deviff 
enabling the embassy to take these objectives, the statement of U.S. 
objectives, and since we already have programs abroad they don’t start 
anew, they inventory the programs that we now have in operation, the 
resources that are being devoted to these programs and to other activi 
ties by the U.S. Government, and relate them to the objectives to know 
where our deficiencies are, where our overlaps are, where our duplica- 
tion is, where the gaps are, and then, in the final analysis, it become? 
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a budget and dollar document in terms of what an agency program 
ought to be to accomplish the objectives. Certainly there will be 
fallout. Agencies oftentimes will not agree with the recommendations 
or they will not be able to fulfill the recommendations because of lim- 
ited resources and then, when the final amount of resource application 
is determined, the embassies will have to scale down their program. 

Mr. Engberg. Mr. Secretary, in the suggestions that the Ambas- 
sador makes which are then considered by State in drawing up these 
objectives, how much actual access does the Ambassador have to so- 
called classified information ? In other words, are there a lot of things 
that he is not cognizant of and which might ailed the recommenda- 
tions very definitely if he knew it ? 

Mr. Crockett. I don't think there is very much, if any. I think he 
is very well informed. The way it is organized, a man from Mr. Ros- 
tow's staff is in charge of a country and he endeavors — he then goes 
to the country and lays out with the Ambassador and works with the 
Ambassador's staff on the statement of objectives. 

Mr. Engberg. In other words, a lot of t lie intangibles that you 
could net put in writing could be incorporated into this report ? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes. For instance, Ambassador Bonsai is working 
on the Turkish program. lie went to Turkey. He made this high- 
level study. He came back. He is working with the Policy Planning 
Council. He will go back to Turkey and discuss with Ambassador 
Ilare and his staff the general actions that should be taken by us to 
accomplish the object i ves. 

The actual programs and resources that will lie applied to the ac- 
complishment of these objectives will lie, in the first instance, recom- 
mended by the embassy. Really, in the first, instance, recommended 
by the agency, USIA, AID, MAAG. even the State Department for 
we are trying to get them to agree that there is some programing that 
can be done in regular State Department activity. 

The Ambassador lays them all out to see how they match, how they 
fit, how they overlap. Then if he and the agency heads disagree, 
there is an ambassadorial recommendation that comes to us and is given 
to the agencies. If they agree, then it becomes a joint recommendation. 

Mr. Engberg. Is State then going to consider these country and re- 
gional objectives and plans in total, in other words, are they going 
to be meshed to give us some sort of definite statement as to what our 
national objective is in this whole field? In other words, are they 
considered to be subheads of a basic paper? 

Mr. Crockett. Not the objectives themselves. But in terms of what 
budget presentation is, they will be the subheads of activities, the pro- 
gram activities themselves will relate to some of the objectives. 

For instance, there are many kinds of objectives but perhaps in one 
country an objective would be a greater cultivation of a certain group 
of people, the labor group in a certain country — this is a broad gen- 
eral objective. 

The problem we face and our Government faces is that various 
agencies have an interest in this. The AID program may have an ex- 
change program where leaders could be brought to the United States 
or Cultural Exchange has a leader grant program. We have a labor 
attache. USIA has labor information officers. Any of the AID pro- 
grams, operating programs, might relate to labor. 
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So that what this gives us is an opportunity to look at this objective 
and then look at all the U.S. programs in the country, and see what 
resources can be given to the accomplishment of this objective. So 
the budget presentation, again, will be fragmented. This is one of 
our problems, because USIA goes one place for a budget, AID an- 
other, MAAG another. But, hopefully, on a country basis, what 
comes out and what finally is granted becomes an integrated country 
program. 

Mr. Engberg. I was thinking that politically we might be able to 
justify an entirely ditferent program in southeast Asia from what 
we justify in Europe if the country programs were laid out, and if we 
had an idea why we do something differently in one country than in 
another. In other words, our policy is not necessarily tied to one 
solid thing, but it is tied to different areas where we are operating. 

It has been my impression that in the past we have had difficulty 
making clear to the people and to the Congress why we did one thing 
in Cambodia, for example, and did something else in Germany'. 

Mr. Crockett. This is right. 

Mr. Engberg. This is a step in that direction. 

Mr. Crockett. Another interesting dimension to this — there are 
several other interesting dimensions, but one, particularly, that the 
Congress has an interest in because we finance it — is something which 
has been given little attention by our embassies. That is the multi- 
lateral programs of international agencies. We may have a pro- 
gram going in a country, and AID and MAAG and l/SIA, and Cul- 
tural Exchange may have specific programs in a country, but not 
very much attention has been given to what the international agencies 
are doing in the same fields of health, education, welfare, and so forth. 
They obviously do have a real impact in some of the areas that we 
are operating in, too. So that we are going to try to make this inven- 
tory of U.S. programs include the international agency programs in 
a country because we finance 40 percent of them in most part, and 
we ought to include them in our programing of objectives. 

Senator Pell. May I interpolate here along this same line? One 
of the things which has struck me a great deal — one of the reasons for 
some of my votes on the last foreign aid authorization bill — was the 
tremendous regard for the technical assistance program of the United 
Nations under Hoffman, Owen, and Heurtematte, who, with very 
little money, $100 to $200 million, but with a great deal of ability, 
ingenuity, and human skills, are doing quite a program. 

Time and again, in our foreign missions abroad, I asked our AID 
Director: “What relationship do you have with the U.N. technical 
assistance program man?” 

I must confess there were actually cases where our man did not 
even know the name of the U.N. man who was doing the same 
function. 

This brings out another point. In comparison with other Western 
European nations, we are longer on cash than on skilled, high-caliber 
manpower willing to go to disagreeable posts. 

One of the problems, as you well know, is that to get people in the 
lower levels of the aid program with the mauling that they get from 
us on the Hill, the criticism they get, the lack of security and tenure, 
is very difficult indeed. 
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On the other hand, many of the European nations get people who 
are highly skilled. Great Britain is a marvelous example — a nation 
that was running a third of the world is still turning out leadership 
manpower with little to run at this point. 

The Western European nations, with their tremendous knowledge 
of languages, can contribute a great deal to exactly the same objective 
that we have. 

I think one of the effects of this year’s action by Congress on the aid 
bill may be that we will get into more multilateral — not necessarily 
United Nations — but multilateral handling of aid which will, in the- 
end, cost us less money because it will be done more efficiently. 

Mr. Engberg. I wonder if the Secretary will want to comment on 
this very area. The President’s instruction to the Ambassador is that 
he is to coordinate, supervise, and handle the embassy. We have 
innumerable areas which say “we have a right to manage our own 
business.” I think the President’s instruction is highly desirable, but 
almost impossible to carry out. 

You referred to this a moment ago. 

Senator Pell has just commented on it again. 

What is your thinking in regard to this — shall we call it an absence 
of horizontal coordination at the top at home, with the expectation 
that the Ambassador is going to have to coordinate the whole thing in 
the field. 

You may not want to comment on that, but if you do, I am sure it 
will be very instructive. 

Mr. Crockett. I am sure the Secretary, himself, will want to com- 
ment on this. 

I want to say that we have not come up with any definitive conclu- 
sion. I have long felt, personally felt and personally advocated, that 
in the field of foreign affairs, in the coordination of foreign affairs, 
we must somewhere develop, on the domestic side, a locale of authority 
and responsibility that is similar to the authority and responsibility 
we have given to the Ambassador. We have given authority to the 
Ambassador and it is working so far as it goes, but it flows from a focal 
point there to dozens of points back here. 

Somehow we need a coordinating point here relating to the Ambas- 
sador in the field. 

There has been some thought on this, and we have done some things 
along this line. For instance, on Brazil we have made a single desk 
officer responsible for both AID and State so that this has pulled two 
elements together at least. 

In effect, we are encouraging all desk officers to be leaders of a 
country team relating to their country. The desk officers would have 
weeklj' or biweekly meetings with interested officers around the govern- 
ment who have an interest in their country programs. 

For instance, in India, we have made an inventory and there are 
about 70 people in the U.S. Government representing various agencies 
who are interested in India. So, our desk officer in charge of India 
has a real job of coordination, of getting people together to talk about 
U.S. programs in India. We are encouraging this coordination. 

We don’t have any real directive out; we don't have any real state- 
ment of policy or philosophy. 
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Another thing I think is useful is the Latin American Policy 
Council, where our Assistant Secretary for Latin American Affairs is 
chairman of an interagency planning and policy group. This council 
consists of representatives of the major agencies doing business in 
Latin America. The Assistant Secretary sits as chairman and this 
group discusses programs, problems, policies, operating situations 
across the board in Latin America. So that the Assistant Secretary, 
in essence, is the Federal coordinator for this area. 

We are thinking about the same thing for other areas. 

I don’t say we need the same organization for every area but Gover- 
nor Williams is thinking about and has moved toward this same con- 
cept for Africa. 

Another thing that I personally think would be useful would be to 
endow an Assistant Secretary with some of the responsibility and pre- 
rogatives that an Ambassador has in his country of assignment. An 
Assistant Secretary might be given the same kind of charge of authority 
by the President that tne Ambassador has been given ana told officially 
and formally and the whole Government advised that Mr. X, the Assis- 
tant Secretary, is going to be the coordinator of all the Government 
activities for this area and for these countries. 

Mr. Engberg. Sort of another deputy chief of mission ? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, some concept like this. It has problems with 
other agencies and I am not sure it can be done, but this is one idea 
that has emerged. 

Mr. Engberg. Do you gentlemen feel that to set this thing up effec- 
tively will require further legislation? 

Mr. Crockett. I don’t really believe so. 

Mr. Engberg. To bring these top elements together ? 

Mr. Crockett. I don’t think so. I think it could be accomplished 
by Executive order. 

One of the problems, though, that our lawyers tell us about is that, 
strangely enough, not all authority even flows to the President. Many 
of the authorities flow to the heads of agencies, and therefore it might 
require legislation to make it totally effective. But I think that a 
great deal can be done and a great deal is being done through gradual 
evolution. These things take time because people’s concepts have to be 
turned around. This just won’t happen overnight. It nas to be de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Engberg. I had a man tell me, from one of the agencies, and 
this is not Agriculture, “I am not responsible to State. I am respon- 
sible to the agency that Congress has authorized.” 

Mr. Crockett. This is true, this is what many of them feel, and 
agencies themselves feel this way. 

As I mentioned earlier, at one time it was my responsibility to work 
with agencies in terms of their programs abroad and try to insure that 
the Ambassador wanted the program and supported the number of peo- 
ple required for it Often tne agency involved blithely but firmly told 
us it was not the State Department’s business, and that they would do 
as they saw fit and could get support from Congress. 

This is part of the bureaucratic attitude 

Mr. Engberg. We might need to do some educating in Congress, 
Senator Pell. 
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Senator Pell. It seems to me that the power to do this under the 
Constitution would flow from the President but whether legislation 
will be asked for or not will depend upon whether the Executive pres- 
ently in power has a strong presidential concept of the Constitution or 
a less strong concept. 

Mr. Crockett. Again I want to say that the Secretary asked me to 
leave the whole legislative side to him. I only want to say again that, 
although it is not a concept of legislation or law, realistically the prob- 
lem is that even committees of Congress have deep interests in the ac- 
tivities that they represent. They become advocates, in a sense, of 
their programs and the programs of their agencies, and when they 
sincerely believe in them ana believe in their usefulness and validity, 
they are often swayed by the representations of their program much 
more than they are swayed by a recommendation of an Ambassador. 

Mr. Engberg. That is one thing we cannot forget. We can sit here 
and think of the welfare of the Nation as a whole and see the great 
value that we would have if we knew exactly where we were going and 
it is so easy at times to forget the pressures that are brought to bear 
upon the Congressmen. 

That is all I have. Senator Pell. 

Thank you, Mr. Crockett. 

Sen tor Pell. Thank you very much indeed. You have been singu- 
larly forthright and it is a great honor for me to be here today to have 
heard you. 

Mr. Crockett. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :35 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
call of the Chair.) 
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EXHIBIT I 

Remarks or William J. Crockett, Deputy Under Secretary of State for 

Administration, at the Convening of the 1063 Selection Boards, Depart- 
ment of State, September 11, 1963 

It is my privilege to welcome you on behalf of Secretary Rusk at this 
ceremony convening the 1963 selection boards. 

Much of what I have to say today will not be new to you. But the selection 
system of which you are a part is one of the great ordinances of the Foreign 
Service and therefore I think it is important and fitting that we seriously con- 
sider some of the factors that will be a part of your deliberations. 

You have been asked to sit in judgment on our most valuable resource — our 
people. You have been asked to identify for promotion and selection out the 
men and women who bear the onerous responsibility of the Foreign Service 
of the United States of America. 

The Department of State and the Foreign Service are at the center of problems 
involving the very future and security of our country. Our foreign affairs 
activities require men and women of excellence; with leadership, executive, and 
intellectual capacity of the highest order ; with vision and courage ; with strength 
and vigor ; with determination and dedication. 

Just a few weeks ago, President Kennedy said, “Those who participate in all 
of the many programs which make up the Foreign Service of the United States 
in a large sense may feel that, though this is peacetime, their contributions to 
the United States and its security are second to none.” 

Secretary Rusk often speaks of the complexity and pace of today’s world and 
the increasing demands that are made upon the public service, and I would say 
the Foreign Service. The challenges to the people who occupy public posts 
were never more exacting. And, to quote the Secretary, “There is more room at 
the top when the demands for top performance are so exacting.” 

The President has characterized the 1960’s as being the “golden period of 
the Foreign Service,” an era fraught with exciting problems and challenges — and 
therefore opportunities — that never existed before for those serving the Nation in 
foreign affairs activities. He recognizes, and has said, that the Foreign Service 
is not an easy career, it is not an easy life. 

The basic purpose of the selection system, as stated in precepts which all of 
you have received “is to identify and reward excellence, ability, and potential 
by advancing outstanding officers to the senior ranks, regardless of age or 
length of service or time in grade.” 

The precepts state — and I emphasize — “every other consideration is distinctly 
secondary.” 

For the first time, these Selection Boards have been asked to evaluate both 
Foreign Service officers and Foreign Service Reserve officers. All are to be 
considered as officers of equal status. This is in general recognition of the fact 
that in this modern-day Foreign Service we must include men and women who 
know and have a real understanding of the nontraditional tools of diplomatic 
action. These Reserve officers bring to the Foreign Service skills and specialties 
in short supply or totally lacking in the career corps. 

There may be some difficulty in equating the performance records of Reserve 
officers because of the lack of performance information, particularly relating to 
prior employment, but the Office of Personnel stands ready to assist in obtaining 
additional information when requested by the boards. 

In regard to specialization, the argument in State, as in industry, has waxed 
long and loud as to the relative importance of specialists versus generalists. 
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It is true that we are looking for outstanding generalists, but in our zeal to 
find them we must not overlook the advancement of those specialists whose 
very depth of understanding makes them invaluable in the work they do for us. 

Officers who have accepted assignments in specialized areas have frequently 
been heard to complain of discrimination in promotions. 

The Wriston Committee as well as the more recent Herter Committee on 
Personnel recognized that the Department must employ specialists in order to 
fulfill its vital role. The Department has also recognized the importance of 
specialization. 

Selection out in previous years has often come about because an officer was 
Judged not to have the potential required to reach the highest levels of the 
Service. This philosophy was followed despite the fact that many public mem- 
bers expressed the opinion that we were losing officers who had specialties that 
we could ill afford to lose simply because the officer in question did not have the 
capacity of becoming a generalist or an executive and thereby did not have the 
potential to reach the top. In this year’s precepts, we have moved a long way 
from this concept. Wherever possible, you should consider an officer’s ability, 
first in comparison with that of officers in his own specialty before a comparison 
is made with his class as a whole. In these cases general potential is not as 
important as his potential in his specialty. 

In your considerations, you should know that the Department places critical 
importance on the assignment of officers to other agencies — our sister agencies, 
USIA and AID, as well as to Treasury, Commerce, Labor, Defense, the Peace 
Corps, and others. 

Also, it is well to point out that officers assigned to the U.S. mission at the 
United Nations have an unparalleled opportunity to broaden their knowledge of 
world affairs, to develop contacts useful to their work, and to learn parliamentary 
procedures at the highest international level. 

NATO and our numerous political advisers to military commands present 
another case in point. Officers assigned there serve under men who may not be 
completely familiar with the importance the promotion system attaches to 
efficiency ratings, and the reports on these officers may not reflect in detail the 
information we are accustomed to look for in the evaluation of an officer. 

Therefore, I ask you to keep in mind that rating officers in international 
organizations and other agencies are apt to pay less heed to our rating system 
than we would like. 

You will find many officers assigned to advanced training programs at the 
various war colleges and universities around the country, and you will find 
others in what we call hard language training. Many of these men have volun- 
teered for this training. I urge you to give positive credit to these men who are 
placing the long-term needs and interests of the Department and Foreign Service 
ahead of personal considerations. Being out of the mainstream of usual Depart- 
ment assignments means that they, too, may have skimpy ratings. I assure you 
they would not be in training if they were not representative of the best officers 
we have. 

I have been discussing some of the promotion factors. Now I would like to 
mention the concept of selecting officers to leave the Service because they do not 
measure up for one reason or another to the high standards that are required 
for membership in the Foreign Service Officer Corps. In many ways, the task of 
selecting those who do not measure up will be a more difficult assignment than 
identifying those who should be promoted. 

Selection out — the elimination of the less fit — is necessary for improving the 
corps, and for assuring that we do have a service that is equipped and ready 
to face the problems ahead. Judged in terms of men and women who somehow 
do not measure up, it might be called a harsh and brutal system. But the 
perilous times confronting our Nation today do not permit mediocrity in our 
ranks. 

You may find cases where officers promoted very recently now appear to have 
leveled off or even merit your consideration for selection out. There are several 
things I would like to have you keep in mind in this regard. First of all, the 
promotion system itself has weaknesses because it is a system based on human 
judgment, and human judgment is often subjective and at times erroneous. 
Therefore, there is always a possibility of mistake. But most important of all, 
you should remember that people change — characters change, attitudes fluctuate, 
md motivations shift. Officers once vigorous and ambitious can go sour and 

unehow lose their vision. As a result, we can never say that any promotion 
ever final — it cannot be made and forgotten. Our evaluation system is an 
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important tool— in fact the only tool that yon will have in determining whether 
an officer has begui. to coast or is going downhill despite the challenges, career 
development, education, and other opportunities we have given him. In the end, 
what an officer is or has become is pretty much his own doing and his own 
responsibility. When you find a case of this sort, we expect you to deal with it 
firmly, for no matter how careful we have been in the promotion in the first 
place, if such people are permitted to stay in our organization, we will condone 
weak spots that will threaten the entire structure. Therefore, not only the fate 
of individual officers but in a sense the capability of the Nation’s foreign affairs 
organization depend upon your courage and your insight in weeding out those 
who can no longer make a positive contribution to the settlement of the problems 
that beset us. 

In the strictest sense, the mandate to the selection boards does not empower you 
to correct inequities or grievances. In your perusal of the files, you will come 
upon cases which may appear to have resulted from error in selection in the 
first place, misassignment, or other ineptitude in the personnel process. But 
these boards are not convened to correct such inequities — they are convened to 
promote officers of merit and to designate those who should be considered for 
selection out 

However, the Office of Personnel will be pleased to have the boards give it names 
of officers whose cases should be especially reviewed because of the strong 
possibility of inequity. 

lu going through performance folders you will note some disparity in the 
length, form, and content of efficiency reports prepared by Foreign Service in- 
spectors. Prior to 1962, as complete a report as possible was prepared by the 
inspectors on every American above FSS-12 at the post being inspected. These 
reports occasionally ran to as many as eight or nine pages in length. 

In 1962, in order to avoid the duplication of effort which was sometimes in- 
volved under the old system, the inspectors were instructed merely to note their 
agreement with the supervisor’s report when they found the latter's evaluation 
complete, accurate, and objective. Full reports are, however, still written by 
the inspector, when his opinion of the individual being rated differs substan- 
tially from that of the supervisor, when special problems are involved, or, in 
the rare instances when he feels it necessary to correct bias or lack of objectivity 
on the part of the supervisor. By the elimination of material found elsewhere 
in an officer’s file, today's full report has been reduced to an average of two 
pages in length. 

After a short experimental period in which some unevenness resulted from 
varying interpretations of the new instructions, this system has been working 
well, and has resulted in considerable savings in time and effort in the field, and 
in the size of the folders which you are about to study. 

You will be called upon to read and consider a large number of personnel 
files; to ponder the qualities and circumstances that make one officer succeed 
where another failed ; to press for insights beyond the written word that will 
enable you to visualize the life and problems of an officer and his family doing 
their Jobs in a strange and faraway place; to seek for hidden meanings in 
bland statements that will give some added basis for your judgments; to discuss 
and argue the difficulties of this position versus that or the merits of one man 
versus another in the Job that was done; and, finally, to make judgments that 
will send some officers to the highest reaches of the Service while requiring 
another to abandon a lifetime of work in order to find and establish, outside 
the Service, a new life for himself and his family. 

I am sure there will be a sense of exhilaration when you find an officer who 
is superior and you can agree that he goes to the top of the list. And, con- 
versely, I hope that you all will not find too difficult the onerous but necessary 
duty of placing other officers at the bottom of the list. 

I would like to refer briefly to the Selection Board precepts relative to per- 
formance. Those precepts state that recognition must be given to officers who 
have shown themselves capable of independent judgment, initiative, creative 
work, self-reliance, and the acceptance of unusual responsibility. If the initiative 
of an officer has led to some difficulty, he should not be severely judged because 
a calculated risk did not work out. The risk might well fit into the category 
of daring and dissent called for by the President in his 1961 state of the Union 
message. Where doubt exists, the facts should be weighed to see whether an 
officer's actions were part of a pattern which lowered his general performance 
(for which he should be penalized) ; or whether his actions were an isolated in- 
cident of well-reasoned daring and dissent (for which he should be commended 
rather than censured). 
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Our standards of professional expertise, intellectual capacity, and executive 
and leadership ability, must be of the highest and also must encompa^ such 
things as personal conduct, morality, and family. 

The whole pattern of an officer’s life including his family is an important 
element of consideration in this business of selecting those who will represent 
America abroad. Insofar as I am concerned, the standards cannot be too high. 

All of those in the Service will be eagerly watching the results of the Selec- 
tion Boards to see what kind of people actually are promoted. Do our actions 
on promotions really follow through on the statements we have made about 
the importance of specialization, the importance of training, the importance of 
service in other agencies? Do the promotions made as a result of your deliber* 
tions give credence to the fact that we are judging people by high standards? 
The results of your actions will carry far more weight in shaping the career 
hopes of the young people in the Service than all the preachments at our command 

I hope I have set the tone for a careful, deliberate review of the records of 
all Foreign Service officers. If the Foreign Service is, in fact, to be an elite 
corps in the service of our country, it must impose upon itself the highest of 
standards. 

We must have a Foreign Service Officer Corps that is neither third rate nor 
second rate, but first rate in its comparison to other corps around the world 
We must have a corps of officers that will equate in every way with the best 
that our national life produces— officers who can hold their own with the 
leaders produced by business, by the academic world, and by the professions. 
It is your Job to help us create such a corps. 



EXHIBIT II 

Precepts for the 1963 Foreign Service Selection Boards 

preface 

Our survival as a nation depends in large measure on the success of our 
foreign policies. The President of the United States is charged with the con- 
duct of our foreign relations, and the Department of State is his principal 
instrument Our Foreign Service must therefore be second to none if it is to 
carry out its responsibilities. It must be composed of dedicated men and 
women, able to promote the national interests and capable of providing leader- 
ship in the multifaceted conduct of foreign affairs. The character and caliber 
of the Foreign Service are to an important extent a consequence of the findings 
of the selection boards. 

You have been called from positions of importance and pulled from the main- 
stream of your daily lives to perform a service for your Government, You are 
charged with identifying those Foreign Service officers who will carry major 
responsibilities in the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

The basic purpose of the selection system is to identify and reward excellence, 
ability, and potential by advancing outstanding officers to the senior ranks, 
regardless of age, length of service, or time in grade. Every other consideration 
is distinctly secondary. 

Reserve officers will be considered by you along with career officers of the 
Foreign Service. (See Foreign Affairs Manual Circular No. 137 dated Aug. 21, 
1963. ) Your evaluation, therefore, will include all Foreign Service officers and 
Reserve officers. Those officers whose duties are so technical that they do not 
compare with the duties normally performed by other officers of the Service 
will be evaluated by the Technical Board which is being convened this year for 
the first time. All junior officers in probationary status will be evaluated by 
special boards. 

Selection Board A is directed to identify officers from class 1 qualified for 
promotion to the class of career minister. Not only for the guidance of that 
Board, but also for boards reviewing lower classes, there is provided below a 
description of the qualifications of a career minister. 

Junior- and middle-grade officers, w r ho, to the extent possible, demonstrate 
these qualities early in their careers should be singled out for rapid promotion 
to grades where their capabilities can be more fully developed and tested. 

Career minister qualifications . — A career minister is expected to possess the 
exceptional experience, ability, and personal characteristics w r hich qualify him 
to serve in key executive and policy positions in Washington and abroad, such 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary of State and above, chief of mission, deputy 
chief of mission at class 1 missions, U.S. representative to international organi- 
zations, and similar key positions in the Department of State and other U.S. 
Government departments and agencies. 

The career minister is expected to have a high sense of public service, com- 
plete integrity, mature and disciplined judgment, good presence and personality, 
a first-rate mind, and a driving desire for accomplishment. Typically, he will 
have demonstrated unusual leadership and command talent, a penetrating 
insight into the foreign affairs process, an outstanding policy sense, a high de- 
gree of executive proficiency, superior competence in planning and conducting 
negotiations, and well-developed skill in oral and written expression. 

He will be expected to have a comprehensive knowledge of the key govern- 
mental programs in the foreign affairs field. His perspective will encompass 
the complete range of interests and functional considerations that are perti- 
nent to foreign affairs decisions. His stature will have developed to the point 
where his outlook is not colored or influenced by bureaucratic or parochial 
considerations. 
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He will not only be a person knowledgeable in foreign affairs, but also one 
well versed in the current issues and problems of the. American domestic scene. 

His spouse is expected to possess the qualities and personality which will 
support and enhance the ability of the career minister to perform effectively in 
key executive and command posts to which he may be assigned abroad. 

Typically, the qualifications described above will have been developed in one 
or more of the major functional areas of the Foreign Service; i.e., economic, 
political, administrative, intelligence, labor, commercial functions, etc. As be 
approached the senior levels of the Foreign Service, the officer would normally 
have been assigned responsibilities of an executive and policy nature requiring 
synthesis of the several functional areas. . At one point in his career develop- 
ment, he would probably have been assigned to another department or agency, 
such as Defense, Commerce, Labor, AID, or USIA, which has major programs 
or is otherwise heavily involved in the international field. It is also likely that 
he was a participant in the senior officers’ training course, one of the war colleges 
or other institutions of learning for an academic year or longer. His later 
assignments would have included chief of mission, or deputy chief of mission, 
principal officer at a major consulate general, under secretary, deputy under 
secretary, assistant secretary, deputy assistant secretary, or similar positions 
of high policy and executive responsibility, not only in the Department of State, 
but in other U.S. Government departments and agencies as well. 

His earlier career will have been more noteworthy for initiative than for 
caution. It will have been marked more by creative effort resulting in superla- 
tive accomplishment and occasional mistakes than by unquestioning adherence 
to norm or precedent resulting in an unblemished record of routinely satisfactory 
work. He will have exhibited keen intellectual curiosity beyond the bounds 
of official business and will have developed comprehension in depth of the politi- 
cal, economic, and sociological forces at work in countries and areas to which he 
has been assigned. He will have shown capacity to understand and to converse, 
and get along well with foreign nationals in and out of government circles. 
Blended with this there will have been consistent evidence in his performance 
of purposeful and effective effort to advance our national objectives. He will 
have demonstrated complete awareness of the scope of the senior positions he 
has occupied and of the new dimensions of diplomacy in the loco’s in both the 
substantive and management-administrative fields. 

There is no fixed minimum or upper limit to age for appointment as career 
minister. The age will depend upon the rate of an officer's development and on 
whether he is prepared for the demands that will be made of career ministers. 

Because the President and the Secretary of State are seeking a group of 
career ministers capable of carrying out any assignment involving U.S. foreign 
affairs anywhere in the world, promotion to the rank of career minister will not 
be used as a reward for past performance. It will only be used as recognition 
of promise to meet future challenges with extraordinary skill and dedication. 
Accordingly, it is essential that these high qualifying standards be set and that 
they be maintained unwaveringly. 

I. GENERAL DIRECTIVES TO ALL SELECTION BOARDS 

A. Factors to be considered in rating offloers 

The qualities required for top-level foreign affairs executives have been dis- 
cussed in detail in the foregoing section on career ministers. A primary purpose 
of the selection boards is to identify, whenever possible, and to recommend for 
promotion in all classes, officers with potential for eventual top-level executive 
leadership. It is recognized that this category will be a relatively small per- 
centage of the total number of officers in any class. The Service has an equally 
important need for skills more sharply defined in scope and highly specialized. 
Meritorious performance in any position must be rewarded and encouraged. 
Factors to be considered by selection boards in rating officers are discussed below. 

It is essential that all Foreign Service officers, and Reserve officers of each 
class whose records are evaluated and rated by a selection board be considered 
as officers of equal status and that no officer be either discriminated against or 
favored by reason of his present or past employment status or of dissimilarity 
in the form of his performance record. In evaluating and rating the performance 
records of officers newly appointed as Foreign Service officers or Reserve officers, 
full weight must be given to the quality and level of their performance prior to 
their present appointments. 
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Any paucity of performance information is not the fault of the officers rated 
and must not result in discrimination against them. Satisfactory performance 
must be assumed in the absence of unfavorable information. In cases where 
boards believe they cannot rate an officer due to insufficient information, the 
matter should be brought immediately to the attention of the representative of 
the Office of Personnel. The Office of Personnel will exert maximum effort to 
obtain additional information before the completion of the board’s meeting. 

1. Performance . — (a) Recognition must be given to officers who have shown 
themselves capable of independent judgment, initiative, creative work, self- 
reliance, the ability to adjust to new work situations, the willingness to under- 
take difficult and unpleasant assignments, and the acceptance of unusual re- 
sponsibility. If the initiative of an officer has led to some difficulty, he should not 
be severely judged because a calculated risk did not work out. The risk might 
well fit into the category of “daring and dissent” called for by the President in 
his 1961 stateof the Union message. 

Where doubt exists, the facts should be weighed to see whether an officer’s 
actions were part of a pattern which lowered his general performance (for 
which he should be penalized), or whether his actions were an isolated incident 
of well-reasoned “daring and dissent” (for which he should be commended rather 
than censured). 

The Service cannot condone mediocrity and hesitation to take initiative. On 
the contrary, positive recognition should be given to those officers willing to 
undertake assignments in functional areas comparatively new to the Depart- 
ment, such as the Atlantic Community, Educational and Cultural Affairs, and 
consolidated administrative and management organizations (CAMO). 

(b) During the past decade executive responsibilities of senior officers have 
increased manyfold. Unless an officer has demonstrated executive ability in 
depth, leadership, and command talent, and the capacity to direct the many 
complex and diversified activities involved in the conduct of foreign affairs today, 
it would be difficult to find a senior position for him either in Washington or 
at an oversea post — except in the case of highly specialized officers who are not 
expected to direct large staffs, but rather to supply individual expertise in their 
special fields. These executive qualities (e.g., demonstrated ability to direct, 
train, and evaluate subordinate American and local personnel ; aptitude to utilize 
available resources in the most effective manner) are to receive great emphasis 
in selecting officers for promotion to higher classes. 

(c) In evaluating the record of an officer, greater weight should be given to 
recent rather than to earlier performance. Particularly important is perform- 
ance during the past 5 years and especially performance since the officer’s last 
promotion. Panels will discount isolated cases of errors or failings that have 
since been overcome and, conversely, flashes of brilliance which have been 
sustained. 

2. Assignments to other agencies . — (a) The importance to the development 
of leadership talent within the Foreign Service of assignments to other agencies 
both overseas and in Washington cannot be overemphasized. Such assignments 
for promising officers provide important training for future chiefs of mission 
who must understand and direct the whole range of U.S. programs abroad. 

(b) For example, 2 years ago for the first time an exchange program with 
the Department of Defense was inaugurated. Ten Foreign Service officers were 
assigned to operational billets in the Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
three military services and other areas of the Department of Defense. For sev- 
eral years, too, officers have served as political advisers (polads) at the major 
military commands in the United States and overseas. 

For a number of years, the Department has had an officer exchange program 
with the Department of Commerce. Assignments to Commerce and to State’s 
sister agencies, AID, and USIA, as well as to the Departments of Labor and 
Treasury, are considered increasingly important as an integral part of the normal 
career development 

(c) Assignments made to the U.S. Mission to the United Nations (USUN) 
give officers unique opportunities to gain specialized experience in parliamentary 
diplomacy. The usefulness of such experience to the Department cannot be 
overstated. USUN affords a ready training ground for the most skillful exercise 
of diplomacy at the highest levels possible in the world today. Recognition of 
the value of such assignments is of the utmost importance to the Department 
and to the officers who have been or will be assigned to USUN. 
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(d) The boards must recognize that rating officers in other agencies are often 
inexperienced in the use of Foreign Service efficiency rating forms. In this con- 
nection. ai>eeial mention should be made of the efficiency reports prepared on 
officers assigned to the NATO International Staff. These reports, for the most 
part, are prepared by non-American supervisors who have had no experience with 
the rating forms used by State or other U.S. Government agencies. Boards must 
take special care to insure that officers on other agency assignments are not 
penalized by such reports. 

3. Specialized assignments . — Positive recognition must be given to the fact 
that the needs of the present-day Foreign Service require many of its officers, 
both FSO's and FSR’s, to become specialists in one or more of the functional or 
geographic areas of Foreign Service work. FSO positions now exist at class L 
2, and 3 levels in nearly every specialized functional field, including commercial 
officers, labor officers, consular officers, deputy examiners of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, regional security officers, financial economists, petroleum officers, 
budget and fiscal officers, etc. The fact that an officer’s assignments and experi- 
ence make him proficient in only one specialized functional type of work is not 
a valid reason for giving him a low rating. On the contrary, if he has performed 
well on these assignments, he should be accorded a high rating. 

4. Training and language . — (a) An officer, while in training status, Is usually 
unable to show a documented record of accomplishment comparable to that of 
his colleagues on regular assignment. Since inservice training is an essential 
ingredient to a successful Foreign Service career, selection for such training 
should in itself redound to his credit. Only those officers who possess growth 
potential are normally selected for senior training. 

( b ) The Department places strong emphasis upon language proficiency re- 
quirements and has a real need for more officers with a knowledge of “hard 
languages.” 

Competence in the “hard languages” has meant at least a year or more of 
arduous study. In addition, an officer obligates himself to serve several tours 
of duty in areas where living conditions are frequently unpleasant and the oppor- 
tunity for professional stimulation and satisfaction is often limited. Selection 
boards must give positive credit to officers who have acquired proficiency in a 
“hard language” or who have increased their foreign language proficiency on 
their own initiative at their own expense. 

5. Length and nature of service . — (a) Length of service in class, including 
service in an equivalent FSR or FSS class or civil service grade level, should not 
be a controlling, nor indeed a significant factor in the evaluation of an officer’s 
record. No officer should be assigned to the lower part of his class merely be- 
cause of the recency of his last promotion or recency of his appointment. Simi- 
larly, no officer should be promoted simply because he is approaching maximum 
time-in-class. It should be noted that for class 2 and 3 officers selection-out 
for time-in-class is extended from 10 to 12 years. 

(b) An officer whose performance merits advancement should be rewarded 
by promotion, even if his performance has been in Washington only or in the 
field only. Service limited to one or the other is not disqualifying for advance- 
ment, when otherwise deserved. 

(c) Absence due to illness, to military service, or to other authorized activity, 
will not penalize an officer and will not prevent his consideration by a selection 
board, if his prior record is sufficiently documented to provide an appraisal of 
his merit for promotion. It should usually be possible to project with reasonable 
accuracy an officer’s performance level or trend and to rate him with his class. 
Whenever prior performance material is not sufficient to permit a valid projec- 
tion of competence, the officer should not be rated. The name of any officer not 
rated shall be reported at once to the Director General of the Foreign Service. 

0. Personal qualities . — (a) Boards must recognize that there are, for the 
Service as a whole, certain general requirements and attributes. Some of these 
are: loyalty, integrity, courage, intelligence, initiative, decisiveness, discern- 
ment, willingness to accept responsibility, dependability, adaptability, patience, 
modesty, tact, and good judgment. These characteristics are equally applicable 
to all officers. Officers recommended for advancement must meet these criteria 
in a satisfactory manner. 

(b) Boards should expect officers to demonstrate a maturely disciplined atti- 
tude exemplified by readiness to accept assignments to isolated or hardship 
posts and, in general, by a demonstrated willingness to put the needs of the 
United States before personal preference or convenience. 
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7. Classification of position occupied. — The assignment process does not 
always permit an officer to be assigned to a position equivalent to his personal 
rank. Boards should not, therefore, attach any weight to the classilication of 
the position occupied except in unusual circumstances. These circumstances 
wouid include situations where an officer has performed exceptionally well in 
a position several grades higher than his personal rank or, conversely, where 
he has performed rather poorly in a position several grades below his personal 
rank. 

8. Personal knowledge . — If a board member, through personal acquaintance 
or otherwise, knows of pertinent information which is not in the record, he 
shall make that information available to other board members in a signed memo- 
randum. Such a memorandum after completion of the board’s consideration of 
the class, shall be forwarded to the Chief of the Performance Evaluation Branch 
for inclusion in the record. 

9. Summary . — High ratings should be given to officers whose files indicate : 

(a) Potential for growth ; 

( b ) Excellent sustained performance ; 

(c) Ability to function effectively in assignments to other Government 
agencies ; 

(d) Combination of substantive and management-administrative experience; 

(e) Training assignments of at least 9 months’ duration ; 

(/) Personal attributes described in section on career ministers (p. 2) ; 

( g ) Knowledge of a “hard language” ; 

( h ) Willingness to serve in unpleasant situations ; 

(i) Service in new or unusual organizations ; 

(j) Proficiency in their field of specialization. 

B. Substandard performance 

1. Boards should give careful attention to the problem of designating officers 
as substandard and thereby denying them the next in-class increase, or recom- 
mending them for selection-out, or both, as explained in the Directives to Indi- 
vidual Boards (app. B). 

2. The Department must rely on the selection-out system to achieve a con- 
stantly improving officer category — one composed entirely of able, well-qualified 
officers and in which there will be no place for less than satisfactory or barely 
satisfactory performers. 

The Department will consider that any officer shall be presumed not to have 
maintained a satisfactory level of performance when he has been ranked by 
two or more selection boards in the lowest 10 percent of his class while in the 
same class. The cases of Foreign Service officers who are thus presumed not 
to have maintained satisfactory levels of performance will be processed in accord- 
ance with 3 FAM 731.4. 

If a selection board finds that an officer’s performance is so markedly sub- 
standard that, in its opinion, he should be selected out regardless of his pre- 
vious class standing, the board shall prepare a written statement setting forth 
the basis for the finding. Cases of Foreign Service officers so designated will 
be processed in accordance with 3 FAM 731.4. Boards may also recommend 
withholding the regular in-class promotion from any officer whose performance 
does not meet the standards required for the efficient conduct of the work 
of the Foreign Service. 

Selection boards must conscientiously assume the responsibility for taking 
the first step in identifying officers whose value to the Service is clearly below 
standard. Grounds for such action include inadequate productivity, unbecoming 
conduct, consistent delinquency in carrying out assigned tasks, or well-doc- 
umented occurrences of situations in which personality problems have clearly 
prevented an officer from working cooperatively and harmoniously with his 
superiors, colleagues and subordinates, thus limiting the effective performance 
of his assigned tasks. In addition to the performance of the officer himself con- 
sideration must be given to his whole family and to all factors relating to his role 
in the Foreign Service which is a 24-hour-a-day assignment. 

Officers should not be declared substandard simply because health limitations 
prevent assignments to altitude or hardship posts, etc., or because of some 
personal trait or characteristic which, while perhaps not attractive, does not inter- 
fere with the proper conduct of his assigned tasks and is not likely to reflect 
discreditably upon the United States. The fact that an officer is highly special- 
lized or that he has had a number of unusual assignments should never, of 
themselves, be regarded as reasons for downrating an officer. 
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3. Particular care must be taken to identify conduct and performance factors 
which are so detrimental to the good of the Service that separation by prefer- 
ment of charges should be considered. Selection-out should not be used as a 
substitute for sepa ration on charges when the situation calls for the latter course 
of action. 

Cases of this nature should be brought to the attention of the Director 
General of the Foreign Service. 

C. Procedures for board members 

1. General procedures . — (o) Each selection board is charged with evaluating 
the performance records of all officers in the class assigned to it. Boards A 
through G will review the records of officers of classes 1 through 7, respectively. 

( b ) The selection boards will base their decisions upon the personnel records 
maintained by the Office of Personnel. 

(o) The Office of Personnel will provide each selection board with all 
pertinent material. Some information may be most appropriately conveyed 
orally by a responsible official of the Offiice of Personnel. Any such informa- 
tion which materially influences the decision of the selection board will be made 
a matter of record by the board. 

(d) Each selection board member shall refrain from discussing individual 
cases with members of other selection boards or from examining the personnel 
records of officers in classes not assigned to his board. Members are encouraged, 
however, to discuss with members of other boards general problems of board 
activities. 

2. Performance records . — The records contained in the personnel files will fall 
into three categories: (a) efficiency reports by supervisors and inspectors; (ft) 
evaluations by end-users; and (c) miscellaneous material relating to per- 
formance. 

(a) Efficiency reports : In interpreting efficiency reports board members should 
be alert to evidence of bias, either unduly favorable or critical, on the part of the 
rating officer, which may cast doubt as to the reliability of the rating officer. 
Comments by the reviewing officer and, when available, by the post review 
panel, should prove helpful in this respect. Efficiency reports become increas- 
ingly meaningful when considered in relation to all other evidence of record, 
so that a total pattern of performance becomes apparent. Wide variations in 
evaluation of performance from one year to the next should be viewed with great 
caution and should be thoroughly documented. 

( b) End-user evaluations : End-user evaluations are prepared both by bureaus 
in the Department and by other agencies. Boards may find an occasional con- 
tradiction between these evaluations and efficiency reports. For example, a 
rating officer may evaluate an officer as only fair in drafting while the end-user 
reports comment upon the excellence of his written work. This discrepancy 
may be due to the extent of rewriting done by supervisors before the officer’s 
reports left the post. 

As there are many assignments which do not provide opportunities for report- 
ing, the absence of end-user evaluations should not impair an officer’s chance 
for promotion. 

(c) Medical data: Boards should not rely on diagnoses or prognoses of med- 
ical problems, physical or psychiatric, which may appear in performance rec- 
ords. The Department has recently issued an instruction that detailed com- 
ment on medical problems should not be included in efficiency reports ; it will 
be sufficient to indicate the existence of a problem and the effect it may have 
had on an officer’s performance. The Medical Division stands ready to consult 
with selection boards to provide them with professional advice regarding the 
effect of an illness or other disability on an officer’s capacity to discharge the 
duties of a more senior position. Any board which desires such a consultation 
should request it through PER channels. 

(d) Documentation : Miscellaneous documentation appearing in officer’s record 
must be carefully weighed. Boards must attempt to place in proper perspective 
both commendatory letters and letters of reprimand. Normally, such letters 
should be consistent with evidence of performance reflected in supervisors' and 
inspectors’ performance reports. 
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(e) Commendation or criticism of rating officers: Board members are encour- 
aged to prepare briefly written commendations for inclusion in the personal 
files of rating officers who, in the board’s view, have consistently written excep- 
tionally helpful and incisive performance reports about their subordinates. Ad- 
verse comment should be prepared by boards for inclusion in the files of rating 
officers who display obvious bias, prejudice or negligence in rating subordinates. 

n. ORIENTATION AND ORGANIZATION OP SELECTION BOARDS 

The first day will be devoted to acquainting board members with their respon- 
sibilities and the procedures to be followed in carrying them out. Members 
will also have the opportunity to organize their respective selection boards. The 
chairman of each selection board will coordinate the activities of his respec- 
tive board, certify the findings of the board, represent the board in meetings 
with officials of the Office of Personnel, and perform such other specific func- 
tions as are stipulated elsewhere in the precepts. 

III. DISPOSITION OP REPORTS 

A. Unless otherwise directed, all recommendations and reports shall be ad- 
dressed to the Director General .of the Foreign Service. 

B. All recommendations and reports shall be signed by members of the re- 
spective boards. 

IV. APPROVAL REQUIRED 

A. The Director General of the Foreign Service may accept the findings of 
the selection boards in toto or he may return any list or lists or any name or 
names thereon for review by the selection boards if he questions procedure or 
conformity with the precepts. In the event that a part of a list is returned, 
the selection boards may review either the name or names returned, or, at their 
discretion, the entire list. 

B. The work of each selection board will be concluded when it has rated every 
officer in the class or classes assigned to it and when it has forwarded all the 
required reports and recommendations to the Director General of the Foreign 
Service. 

APPENDIX A 

PRECEPTS TO THE 17TH SELECTION BOARDS 

Oath 8 of office 

1 . Oath of office for selection board members 

“I, , do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will, without 

prejudice or partiality, and having in view the special qualifications of officers 
and the general interest of the Foreign Service, perform the duties imposed on 
me as a member of a selection board ; and that I will preserve the confidential 
character of the personnel records used by the board, as directed by section 612 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended ; and that I will not reveal to 
any person information concerning individual officers of the Foreign Service 
taken from their records or which is the subject of discussion in any selection 
board meeting ; and that I will not divulge to anyone, except to members of the 
present board and persons assigned by the Chief of the Personnel Operations 
Division to work with the boards, how members of the board voted or the ratings 
given to individual members nor the substance of other recommendations made 
by the boards. So help me God.” 

2. Oath of office for observers 

“I, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will not di- 

vulge to anyone how members of the selection boards voted or the ratings given 
to individual officers of the Foreign Service ; nor will I reveal to anyone infor- 
mation taken from the personnel records of these officers, or the subject matter 
of any discussion or recommendation of any selection board. So help me God.” 
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APPENDIX B 

PRECEPT 8 TO THE 17TH SELECTION BOARDS 

Directives to individual selection boards 

Bearing in mind the general directives and guidelines, each selection board 
shall evaluate and rate the performance records of all officers In the class assigned 
to it in accordance with the following instructions : 

1. All boards other than board T . — Each board shall prepare the following lists 
or recommendations which will complete its considerations relative to the class: 

( a ) A rank order listing of the officers whose performance is considered to be 
in the upper 20 percent of their class (40 percent for boards E, F f and G). The 
board will recommend on its rank order list a point above which it recommends 
all officers be promoted. It will include in its list any officers not meeting the 
time eligibility requirements for whom waivers are requested. 

(b) A rank order listing of officers whose performance is considered to be in 
the lowest 20 percent of their class. This group does not constitute a selecticm- 
out zone. It is believed that officers ranked in the lowest 20 percent should 
receive special attention to determine whether they have been properly assigned 
whether they may not require additional training to help them to perform more 
efficiently, and in general whether there is anything the Department can do to 
help them improve their level of effectiveness. 

(c) A list of those officers in each class who have been ranked in the lowest 
10 percent. The cases of Foreign Service officers for whom such ratings were 
made by any prior board, or are made by any future board, while the officers 
are in the same class will be processed in accordance with 3 FAM 731.4. 

(d) A list of those officers whose performance is so markedly substandard that 
in the board’s opinion they should be selected out regardless of their previous 
class standings. The pertinent facts to Justify the findings regarding each officer 
so listed must be set forth in a brief formal statement 

(e) A list of any officers in the class whose performance since the convening 
of the last selection boards is found to have failed to meet the standards re- 
quired for the efficient conduct of the work of the Foreign Service and who, 
therefore, are not entitled to receive the regular in-class promotion in accordance 
with section 625 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. The pertinent 
facts to justify the findings regarding each officer listed shall be set forth in a 
brief formal statement. 

(/) A list of any officers in the class whose performance could not be rated 
due to illness, recency of appointment, insufficient documentation, etc. The 
board should cite specific reasons in each instance. 

2. Boards C t D, E , F, and G. — Each board shall make a list of any officers 
whose performance has been of such superior caliber to warrant consideration 
for double promotions (e.g., from class 5 to 3, from class 6 to 4, etc.). The 
pertinent facts to justify the findings regarding each officer shall be set forth in 
a complete formal statement 

3. Boards B and C . — Each board shall prepare separate alphabetical lists of 
officers in classes 2 and 3 whose records and outstanding qualifications warrant 
their consideration for assignment as chiefs of mission, deputy chiefs of mission, 
and principal officers. 

4. Technical board ( board T). — A technical board has been established toevalu 
ate and rate the performance of all officers of all classes whose duties are so tech- 
nical in nature as not to permit performance comparisons with occupants of 
other officer positions. Physicians, architects, and security engineers are ei 
amples of such technical positions. 

Board T shall prepare the following lists or recommendations which will 
complete its considerations. In making these recommendations, it is desirable 
that there be a unanimity of opinion among the board members. 

(a) Rank order lists (1) by class, and (2) by technical specialties ramnuf 
from the highest to the lowest, including on the lists officers not meeting the time 
eligibility requirements for whom waivers are requested. 

(b) A list by class and technical category of those officers whom the board 
considers worthy of promotion. 
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(c) A list of those officers by class and technical category whose performance 
is judged by the board to have failed to meet the standards required for the 
efficient conduct of the work of the Foreign Service and who, therefore, are not 
entitled to receive the regular in-class promotion in accordance with section 
625 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. The pertinent facts to 
justify the findings regarding each officer listed shall be set forth in a brief formal 
statement 

( d ) A list of officers by class and category whose performance could not be 
rated due to illness, recency of appointment, insufficient documentation, etc. 
The board should cite a specific reason in each instance. 

(e) A separate alphabetical listing of officers by class and technical category 
whose records, qualifications, and expressed desires warrant their consideration 
for assignment outside of their technical specialty. 

(/) If in the course of its review of officer dossiers the board considers that 
an individual officer’s file should more properly be considered by one of the 
regular selection boards, the case should be referred to the Office of Personnel 
for appropriate determination. 

5. General recommendations . — Having completed all other considerations rela- 
tive to officers being rated, individual selection boards shall finally prepare 
general recommendations concerning the policies and procedures to be followed 
by subsequent boards, including possible comments concerning the adequacy of 
present methods of measuring and evaluating performance. Boards may make 
specific recommendations or suggestions with respect to training or assignment 
regarding any officer or group of officers. 

6. Disposition of lists and recommendations . — The lists and recommendations 
referred to above shall be signed and forwarded as provided in part III of the 
precepts. 




EXHIBIT m 


Statistics on Chiefs of Mission (Cabeeb and Nonoabeeb Ambassadors) as o* 

November 1, 1963 

(Compiled by the State Department) 

Chief of mission posts 


Embassies 106 

Legations 8 


Total 109 

Special missions 1 6 


USRO, Thomas K. Finletter (NC). 

OECD, John Leddy (NC). 

USEC, John W. Tuthill (FSO-CM). 

CSUN, Adlai E. Stevenson (NC). 

IAEA, Henry DeWolf Smyth (NC). 

European Office of the United Nations, Roger W. Tabby (NC). 

1 These Ambassadors are not Included In the following statistics on chiefs of mission. 


Chief of mission positions ( see attachment A ) 


Number of positions 1 108 

Career 67 

Noncareer 35 

Vacancies 6 


1 The number of positions varies from the number of posts as 1 chief of mission Is 
accredited to Mauri tanla-Senc gal. 

Vacancies 


Haiti 

Hungary 

Panama 


Sierra Leone 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


No diplomatic relations with Cuba, Red China, or Albania. 


Breakdown of career chiefs of mission ( see attachment B) 


FSO-CA 5 

FSO-CM 35 

FSO-1 25 

FSO-2 2 


Total. 


67 


Average age of chiefs of mission ( see attachment C ) 


Average age of career chiefs of mission 53. 0 

Average age of noncareer chiefs of mission 51. 9 

Average age of all chiefs of mission 52. 6 

Miscellaneous statistics 

Number of female chiefs of mission 2 

Number of Negro chiefs of mission 3 

Youngest chief of mission 38 

Oldest chief of mission 69 
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Language ability of Ambassadors 

This table indicates, by geographical area, the percentage of Ambassadors 
who are proficient or better in either the primary or secondary language of the 
country to which they are assigned. This includes those countries where Eng- 
lish is the primary or secondary language. 


ARA 95 

FE 92 

EUR 79 


AF 87 

NEA 93 

World average 87 


Background of noncarecr Ambassadors, 35 


Academic, 5 : 

Cole, Charles W. 

Cook, Mercer 
Gordon, Lincoln 
Reischauer, Edwin O. 
Stevenson, William E. 
Foundations, 1: 

Badeau, John S. 

Business, 4 : 

Darlington, Charles F. 
Davis, W. True 
McCloskey, Matthew H. 
Rice, John S. 

Government, 11: 

Anderson, George W. 
Bowles, Chester 
Bruce, David K. E. 
Handley, William J. 
Kaiser, Philip M. 
Labouisse, Henry R. 
Macomber, William B., Jr. 
McGhee, George O. 


Government — Continued 
Powell, Herbert B. 

Telles, Raymond 
Wright, Jerauld 
Labor Unions, 1: 

Doherty, William C. 

Law, 7 : 

Battle, William C. 

Blair, William McCormick, Jr. 
Ferguson, John H. 

Mahoney, William P., Jr. 
Rhetts, Charles E. 

Rivkin, William R. 

Wine, James 
Press. 4 : 

Korry, Edward M. 

Loeb, James 
Martin, John B. 

Rowan, Carl 
Public Service, 2 : 

Anderson, Eugenie 
Lodge, Henry Cabot 


Attachment A 
Chiefs of Mission 


Date 

Total 
number of 
positions i 

Career 

Percent 

Non- 

career 

Percent 

Vacancies 

Total 

number 

of poets 

Oct. 1, 1930 

52 

24 

46 

27 

52 

mm 

55 

Oct. 1, 1935 

57 

25 

44 

31 

54 


61 

Oct. 1, 1940 

53 

25 

47 

27 

51 


55 

Oct. 1, 1945 

54 

31 

57 

21 

39 

2 

56 

Oct. 1, 1950 

* 70 

43 

61 

23 

33 

4 

74 

Oct. 1, 1951 

70 

41 

59 

25 

36 

4 

74 

Oct. 1. 1952 

73 

46 

63 

26 

36 

1 

1 1 

Oct. 1, 1953 

73 

41 

56 

30 

42 

2 

77 

Oct. 1, 1954 

76 

45 

59 

31 

41 


7$ 

Oct. 1, 1955 

77 

44 

57 

31 

40 

2 

79 

Oct. 1, 1956.... 

80 

50 

63 

27 

34 

3 

K 

Oct. 1, 1957 

81 

52 

64 

27 

33 

2 

S3 

Oct. 1, 1958 

80 

54 

68 

24 

30 

2 

82 

Oct. 1, 1959 

81 

56 

69 

24 

30 


S3 

Oct. 1, 1960 

*98 

60 

61 

25 

25 


100 

Oct. 1, 1961 

* 97 

67 

69 

26 

27 


100 

Oct. 1, 1962— 

*106 

63 

50 

34 

32 

mi 

109 

Oct. 1, 1963 

*108 

67 

62 

35 

32 

■i 

109 


i The number of positions varies from the number of poets due to instances where one chief of mission fe 
accredited to 2 or more posts. Present example is Senegal-Mauritania. 

* The number of positions from Oct. 1, 1950, to Oct. 1, 1959, inclusive, includes oversea missions to which 
a chief of mission is accredited. This Included HICOO from 1949 to 1955; USRO-Parls from 1954 to lOGfr 
Berlin in 1955; and USEC from 1956 to 1960. 

* The number of chief of mission positions given in 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963 does not include the 6 special 
missions— USRO, OECD, USEC, IAEA, USUN (Geneva), USUN (New York). 

« Vacancies as of November 1963 were Haiti, Hungary, Panama, Sierra Leone, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 
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Attachment B 

Career Chief a of Mission by grade, {as of November 1, 196S ) 


Career Ambassador, 5: 

C. Bohlen 

W. Butterworth 

B. Hare 
J. Rlddleberger 

F. Willis 

Career Minister, 35: 
W. Barbour 

S. Berger 
M. Bernbaum 

A. Brown 
H. Byroade 
J* Cabot 
F. Freeman 

E. Qulllon 
P. Hart 
J. Holmes 
O. Horsey 
H. Jones 
J. W. Jones 

F. Kohler 

E. A. Ligbtner 

D. MacArthur 

T. Mann 
O. Martin 

R. McCllntock 
W. McConaughy 

B. Morris 
J. Palmer 

J. 0. Parsons 
J. Pen field 

G. F. Reinbardt 
W. Rountree 

F. Russell 

J. Satterthwalte 
W. Snow 


Career Minister — Continued 
P. Sprouse 

H. Stebbins 
J. Steeves 

C. Wharton 
F. Wilkins 
R. Woodward 
FSO-1, 25: 

C. Baldwin 
L. Barrows 
J. Bell 
W. Blancke 
0. Burrows 
W. Coerr 
H. Cottam 
W. Crawford 
O. H. Deming 
T. Estes 
C. V. Ferguson 
R. Knight 
W. Leonhart 
R. Mcllvaine 

A. Meyer 
R. Miner 
W. J. Porter 
L. Poullada 
C. Ross 

B. Stephansky 

C. A. Stewart 
R. Strong 

H. G. Torbert 

L. Unger 

M. Williams 
FSO-2, 2 : 

D. Dumont 
C. D. Withers 


Attachment O 

Ages of Chiefs of Mission {as of Sept. 1, 1963) 


Career : 

C. Baldwin 60 

W. Barbour 54 

L. Barrows 56 

J. Bell 50 

S. Berger 50 

M. Bernbaum 52 

W. Blancke 54 

C. Bohlen 58 

A. Brown 49 

C. Burrows 52 

W. Butterworth 59 

H. Byroade 50 

J. Cabot 60 

W. Coerr 49 

H. Cottam 53 

W. Crawford 47 

O. H. Deming 54 

D. Dumont 50 

T. Estes 49 


Career — Continued 

C. Y. Ferguson 49 

F. Freeman 47 

E. Gulllon 49 

R. Hare 61 

P. Hart 52 

J. Holmes 63 

O. Horsey 52 

H. Jones 63 

. J. W. Jones 55 

R. Knight 51 

F. Kohler 54 

W. Leonhart 43 

E. A. Ligbtner 55 

D. MacArthur 53 

T. Mann 49 

G. A. Martin 51 

R. McCllntock 53 

W. McConaughy 54 

R. Mcllvaine 49 


H2-721 A— R! 


.97 
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Attachment C — Continued 


Age* of Chiefs of Mission (os of Sept. J, 1968 ) — Continued 


Career — Continued 

A. Meyer 

R. Miner 

B. Morris 

J. Palmer 

J. G. Parsons 

J. Penfield 

W. J. Porter 

L. Poullada 

G. F. Reinhardt- 
J. Riddleberger. 

C. Ross 

W. Rountree 

F. Russell 

J. Satterthwaite 

W. Snow 

P. Sprouse 

H. Stebbins 

J. Steeves 

B. Stephansky 

C. A. Stewart 

R. Strong 

H. G. Torbert 

L. Unger 

C. Wharton 

F. Wilkins 

M. Williams 

F. Willis 

C. D. Withers— 
R. Woodward 

Noncareer : 

E. Anderson 

G. Anderson 


Noncareer — Continued 
48 J. Badeau 

51 W. Battle 

54 W. Blair 

48 O. Bowles 

55 D. K. E. Bruce- 

54 C. Cole 

48 M. Cook 

49 C. Darlington 

61 T. Davis 

58 W. Doherty 

46 J. Ferguson 

45 L. Gordon 

58 W. Handley 

62 P. Kaiser 

55 E. M. Korry 

56 H. Labouisse 

57 J. Loeb 

58 W. Macomber 

49 W. Mahoney 

55 J. Martin 

47 M. McCloskey 

52 G. McGhee 

44 H. Powell 

63 E. Reischauer 

54 C. Rhetts 

48 J. Rice 

63 W. Rivkin 

47 C. Rowan 

54 W. Stevenson 

R. Telles 

53 J. Wine 

56 J. Wright 





EXHIBIT IV 


Remarks to thi Foreign Sbbtiox Association bt Lucius D. Battle, Assistant 

Secret art or State ros Educational and Cultural Affairs, as Betiring 

President or the Foreign Service Association 

Staorehaui Hotel, September 26, 1963 

I would like to make a few comments today on life as seen from the vantage 
point as president of the association. I would like to talk about its role and the 
challenge that it has and the Service itself has in these times. Many of you will 
disagree with my ideas, and the fact that there may be disagreement Is the best 
reason I know for giving expression to my thoughts. For there is much that 
needs airing and discussion. 

As you have heard from the chairman of the board, this has been a year of 
progress. It has been a year of change. Some would say, "let us pause for a 
moment” But I can only look ahead, pleased though I am at where we are, to 
tilings we must consider further and have only touched on this year. 

In my view, the association, its board. Its policies, its actions reflect the stance 
and posture and even that horrible word “image” of the Foreign Service of the 
United States. The association has, I believe, an important role to play and a 
role that only it can play. It has several functions that may not be In its 
charter and are probably not written down anywhere. Let me say what I 
think they are. 

The association must take positions on issues affecting its welfare. It has a 
real stake — a vital stake — in decisions made concerning It and it must speak up 
on those matters. These views must be constructive, far-reaching, and represent 
realities of our time. They must be stated with tact, dignity, restraint, and 
detachment. We must make every effort not to be in direct and irresponsible 
conflict with those in authority, and we must avoid public difference, if at all 
possible. But on matters affecting the Service, our voice should be heard. 

There are other duties the association should undertake. The problem of 
keeping our membership informed of developments in these United States Is of 
real concern to us. For example, the United States Is a nation whose cultural 
growth in recent years has been astonishing. Most of our membership has lived 
abroad during the years of cultural explosion and have not felt the impact on 
American art, literature, and music of these exciting years. The association 
could well assume responsibilities directed at Increasing the knowledge of the 
membership, both here and abroad, of the cultural developments in this country 
of ours. 

The educational committee has an impressive record but the association has not 
ns an organization yet tapped fully the foundation world nor some of our finan- 
cially fortunate alumni for funds for scholarships and related projects. Founda- 
tions are popping up these days for every known purpose. With proper stimu- 
lation by our association, some might well be created for our benefit, direct or 
indirect. 

Another vital function for the Foreign Service Association is the field of 
public relations. We created this year, for the first time I believe, a public 
relations committee. It has a formidable task, but we all have that task, not 
the committee alone, and each of us must help. During the 4 years I was out of 
the Service I made, literally, dozens of speeches on how foreign policy is made 
and how the Foreign Service of the United States operates. Ignorance about 
os Is abysmal. I spoke In one small town (a friend of mine said after that one, 
I had nowhere to go but up). This audience, literally, was shocked to find we 
bad a Foreign Service and, I suspect, was a little surprised, and probably dis- 
approved of the fact that we have foreign relations. Knowledge about us varies 
but prejudice about us is very nearly universal. I am not one who believes that 
so-called Images can be built In the main, Images or postures result from the 
realities of wbat we are. But they can be helped along a bit. I refuse to believe 
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that the task is impossible. But the will of all of us must be engaged and all 
of us must give some little bit of our time and of ourselves to speeches, calls 
upon key individuals, to writing articles, and a general effort at toning up our 
relations with the outside world. 

While we are talking about the outside world of which I was lately a member, 
let me make one or two comments that have some relationship to us. While it 
is popular to accuse the Foreign Service of being protocolaire, even at times 
stuffy, let me say that we are as nothing compared to other worlds with which 
we are less familiar. The emphasis on advancement, status, rank, and material 
symbols in the world outside Government makes us appear completely devoid o f 
any superfluous trappings. Believe me, the personnel of the Foreign Service, 
when compared with our brethren in other fields, are paragons of virtue, char- 
acter, simplicity, and competence. 

The Foreign Service, through the association, should anticipate where it is 
going and what its goals are and should always try to be one step ahead of the 
Department in anticipating where it ought to be going. That way, it can in- 
fluence; it can guide. It must remove itself from the posture it has had in 
years behind us of opposing and following. It must lead. 

The Herter report talks of a family of services. Exactly what is meant by 
family Is open to interpretation but regardless of legal relationships, there are 
several agencies closely related which must work together and work amicably. 
The Foreign Service Association must encompass the personnel serving abroad 
for these agencies, and there can be no class structure among us. The State 
Department’s Foreign Service should be the “Big Daddy” of the outfit, but It 
will be so only if it deserves to be so • • • only If its leadership is superior 
and its actions warrant the responsibility of leadership. 

In short, the Foreign Service, both within the association and in that complex 
that produces foreign policy, will lead — if It deserves to lead ; it will be domi- 
nant — if it dominates; It will be superior — if It is superior. Legislating or 
directing dominance or a leadership role for any group does not make It so. 
Leadership rests on ability and willingness to assume power and accept its 
consequences. Not all consequences will be pleasant ones. 

While Foreign Service personnel must try to avoid involvement with domestic 
political issues, we must distinguish between Issues of principle and issues of 
domestic politics. On issues of principle we must, as individuals In performing 
our duties, stand up and be counted. But we must recognize that today’s prin- 
ciple may be tomorrow’s politics and that some of us may be hurt in the 
process. But the hurt to all of us will be greater if we view ourselves only 
as Implemented and not creators of policies on international issues. For we 
could not survive the Inaction of being mere eunuchs in harems. 

I have often noted that we in the Department of State tend to quote either 
Alice In Wonderland, Alexis de Tocqueville, or each other. I will now set the 
art of quotation back at least a century and quote myself. I directed a memo- 
randum to the board last fall, since the issue of expanding membership was to 
come up at a meeting I could not attend, and I felt called upon to state my views, 
which follow in part : 

“I have often wondered why we, as a Service, have feared to act progressively 
for so many years lest people would control us. In so doing, we have lost the 
opportunity to control other people, and the power and influence of the Service 
have been weakened thereby. I believe that we can handle our problems, and 
that our capacity as a Service to lead is greater than we have ever been willing 
to test.” 

In other words, let us have enough confidence in ourselves to broaden our 
horizons and attempt to be master of them. But we can dominate them only 
if we deserve to dominate them and by our own true superiority. This leads 
to an inevitable and obvious conclusion and that is we must do everything we 
can to strengthen the Service, to give it a capacity, a confidence, a knowledge 
and an expertise necessary to do its Job and to meet the requirements of excel- 
lence that are placed upon it. In passing judgment on the inevitable reports 
and studies of the Service and in our own individual reaction to Issues facing 
us, let us ask ourselves not whether the prerogative of one or another among 
us is challenged but rather whether a proposed action strengthens the ability 
of the Service to do its job. 

Serious challenges to our superiority have come not when we wished to 
expand our influence but rather when we viewed it too narrowly. The challenges 
have come not because our horizons were too vast but because we made them 
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too restrictive. We declined in years past to face new realities in the fields 
of foreign relations — intelligence, information, economics, political-military re- 
lations — and to equip ourselves for these challenges in times when the inevitable 
importance of these fields was apparent to some of us. We declined to press 
upon ourselves and the Department of State the urgent need for facing these 
new areas of international policy. As a result, new agencies were created to 
do what we should have done but would not accept as legitimate. We did not 
staff ourselves to permit us to fill adequately, requirements we rejected as un- 
suitable. The association can help enormously in keeping an alert eye to the 
future. For today there are still uncharted courses ahead. 

In conclusion, may I leave one thought — and only one — with you, and that 
is that we must so discipline ourselves in our sense of direction to insure that 
we are truly the best Service we can be. “Best,” in this instance, must be at 
the very opposite pole from my good friend August Heckscher’s description of 
the new Department of State building. He referred to it as “standing as a 
particular monument to false functionalism and false grandeur.” “Best” within 
my meaning of the word, has to do with quality of mind; it has to do with 
spirit. It has to do with high purpose ; it has to do with confidence. 

Let us always remember that our greatest protection and our strongest armor 
is excellence and that excellence in our field requires open and broad minds, 
a good deal of courage, a dash of humility and unequaled dedication. 

Thank you for permitting me a place at your table and for the chance to 
serve a noble organization of which I am truly proud. 




EXHIBIT V 


Remarks bt Secretary of State Rusk Before the Foreign Service Wives 
Association at the Department of State 

October 10, 1903 

It’s a great joy for me to have this chance to be here to salute the unsung 
Heroines of our postwar world. 

It is the wives who go with their husbands for service overseas. I’m thinking 
of some 250,000 American wives who are serving overseas with Government or 
with the military services or in business or in private organizations. And, of 
course, I think very especially of the wives who serve with those activities abroad 
directly related to and with the Department of State, our Foreign Service wives, 
our AID wives, our USIA wives, and those from the other agencies who join 
with us in our embassies abroad. 

Let me say that I also think of the wives of the diplomatic corps who come 
Here from other countries because they too demonstrate what I am just about 
to say, because I think the public in this country hasn't begun to realize what 
a strategic resource, Mrs. Louchheim, we have in this great community of wives 
abroad. 

These are three-dimensional people, thank Heaven, but that makes them very 
much alive. 

The first dimension is that they are wives and mothers, a full-time job, with 
a family, sometimes in far-ofT and difficult (sometimes even dangerous) parts 
of the world, struggling to create a normal family life, to preserve the health of 
their children, to do something about education, to keep the old man efficiently 
on his Job, and to manage all of the other components of running a family. 

The second dimension, too, is a full-time job in our business. There is no 
profession, perhaps with the exception of the ministry, in which the wife is 
more necessarily involved in the profession of her husband as in diplomacy. 

This has not always been true. I understand that it was not until about the 
early 17th century that diplomats were allowed, or at least encouraged, to take 
their wives with them. I have not yet completed my research for all the reasons 
behind that injunction. But the diplomatic wife is not what popular impression 
of an earlier day might suppose. 

A diplomatic wife is not a Mata Hart; the situation isn't even like it was 
when Benjamin Franklin was abroad. Benjamin Franklin courted the approval 
of the ladies of the French court, for example, by fitting spectacles on to most 
of them, and fitting them personally. But the diplomatic wife today is an 
extraordinary person doing ordinary jobs with great capacity, with all of the 
tact and the understanding, the physical stamina, the imagination, and the 
unlimited curiosity that goes with this great profession in which we are in- 
volved. So we are very proud of what our wives are doing for the official func- 
tions of the Department of State. 

The third dimension is to take part in the life of the community. And here 
we have in front of us an exhibit which illustrates dramatically what some of 
those activities are. These are a part of a great American tradition. De 
Tocqueville learned this — when any American finds something that needs doing, 
he wanders, finds a few neighbors and forms a committee to do something 
about it This is part of our experience in this country in which the women 
have played an enormous part • • •. 

But there is another element here that I find intriguing. Throughout much 
of the world there is a great revolution going on, the revolution of development, 
revolution of entry into the modern world, and that revolution includes the 
revolution, the liberation of the women. Indeed we are all very closely linked 
because development won't occur unless every citizen puts his hand to the job 
that is immediately in front of him. And you will find that where the women 
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of a particular country bave thrown their effort behind the development effort, 
the development program, that enormous strides are made as compared with 
those where the women are holding back. 

Now this involvement in the life of the community by American women abroad 
is very important. And yon can see it in its reciprocal relationship here in 
Washington. You can’t pick up a single daily paper in Washington without 
reading of the participation of the diplomatic wives of the diplomatic corps in 
the community life of this Capital or the community life of this country. This 
is one of the great unknown ways, the great unheralded ways of learning about 
people, of weaving these strands of understanding between them which are so 
important in our total relationships. 

I hope none of you will think that the Foreign Service Wives Association 
was in any sense presumptuous in helping us put together this display. I urged 
them to find ways to help us tell this story because I think it’s so important a 
story to tell. And they are going to be telling it, I hope, not only here in 
Washington but in other parts of the country, and telling it not just about their 
own organisation but about other women in other departments and agencies, 
other activities, other countries where this great story is so important 



EXHIBIT VI 


Colleges and Universities From Which Foreign Service Officers Have 

Received Undergraduate Degrees 

As of December 1, 1963 

(Compiled by the State Department) 

State and college 


Alabama : 

Alabama Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College 

Birmingham-Southern College 
Spring Hill College 
University of Alabama 
Arizona : University of Arizona 
Arkansas : 

Arkansas State Teachers College 
Hendrix College 
Little Rock University 
University of Arkansas 
California : 

Chaffey College 
Chico State College 
Fresno State College 
Humboldt State College 
Los Angeles State College of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Mills College 

Mount San Antonio College 
Occidental College 
Oceanside-Carlsbad College 
Pasadena College 
Pomona College 
St Mary’s College of California 
San Diego State College 
San Francisco State College 
San Jose State College 
Stanford University 
University of California 
University of Redlands 
University of Santa Clara 
University of Southern California 
Whittier College 
Colorado : 

Colorado College 
Colorado State College 
Mesa County Junior College 
Regis College 
U.S. Air Force Academy 
University of Colorado 
University of Denver 
Connecticut : 

Albertus Magnus College 
Trinity College 
University of Connecticut 
Wesleyan University 
Yale University 


Delaware : University of Delaware 
District of Columbia : 

American University 
Catholic University of America 
George Washington University 
Georgetown University 
Trinity College 
Florida : 

Florida Southern College 
Rollins College 
St Petersburg Junior College 
University of Florida 
University of Miami 
University of Tampa 
Georgia : 

Atlanta University System 
Emory University 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Georgia State College of Business 
Administration 
Mercer University 
Shorter College 
University of Georgia 
Idaho: University of Idaho 
Illinois : 

Bradley University 
DePaul University 
Illinois College 
Knox College 
Lake Forest College 
Loyola University 
National College of Education 
Northern Illinois University 
Northwestern University 
Quincy College 
Roosevelt University 
University of Chicago 
University of Illinois 
Wheaton College 
Indiana : 

Butler University 
DePauw University 
Earlham College 
Franklin College of Indiana 
Indiana University 
Manchester College 
Purdue University 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 
St. Joseph’s College 
St. Mary’s College 
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Indiana- —Continued 

University of Notre Dame 
Valparaiso University . 

Wabash. College €££’iii > 

Iowa ; 

Drake University 
(Iracelanrt College 
Grinned College 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Iowa State Unlwraty of Science 
& Technology 
Lores College 
Luther College l/’r \}‘c v; 
Mortdngalde College ::>■ 

State University trf I vw* 

William Penn College *>:■ ** ^ 
Kansas : 

Baker U At varsity 

Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Southwestern College 
University of Kansas 
University of Wichita 
Washburn University of Topeka 
Kentucky: 

Asbury College \ y : 

Berea College ; . ’■ ? 

Transylvania College 
Union College 

University af Kentucky / ^ 

University of L&uiariile 
Louisiana : 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Louisiana State UmvewSty and 

Agricultural & Mechanical 

College .;YK •:•'•/; > ■ V/ 

Loyola University . 

Southern University and Agrtoal'- 
toral k Mechanical College 
Southwestern Louisiana. Institute 
Tuiane University of Louisiana 
JCavier University 
Maine : 

Bates College 
Bowdoin College 
Oolby College 
University of Maine 
Maryland: 

(toucher College 
Johns Hopkins University 
I<ojol« College. 

IJ»S. Naval Academy 
- University of Maryland 
Washington College 
Musaaeirntsetits t : ' : ■ • 

Ainfursi Cottage 
- Assumption College . 

Boston Cottage 
Boston University 
nmcifeis University 
Clark University 
College of the* Holy Cross 
Harvard University 


State anS coite&e — CoBtiuued 






Maaeabhosette — Continued 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
oology 

Mount Holyoke College 
Northeastern University 
Raddifle College 
Simmons College 
Smith College 
State Teachers College, 

% North Adams 
Tnifta University 
Uuivewlt)' of Moaisachuaett* 
Wellesley College ?% ••’'•‘W". , 

Wheaton College 
WMiauw College 
Michigan : 

Albion College 

Emmanuel MSavtimiory College 
Hillsdale C<J3lege ;?&■; 

Kalanwsoo College 
Michigan College of Mining A 
T<^lii}olo$Cf v ■ • v>y? : 

Michigan State University of Agri- 
culture & Applied Science 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
University of Detroit 
University of Michigan 
Wayne State University 
Western Michigan ’University 
Minnesota; v>' 0v:' y 
Carletou CcUac** ' 

College of Sit Tlvtimas 
Concordia College 
Gusto vuv A(i/)ljdx\i 3 College 
', v Hatollne University 
T. . Mscalestor College 
5U. John's University 
:, 8t\01af College ’ 

Uciveraity of MiniivaoU 

Mississippi : 


Jackson Sta te College 
Mtllsapa College 
Ml&stesippi Southern College 
. Mississippi State College for 
'Wlnmen.'- 

UnlvorMiy of Mississippi 
Missouri : 

Christine College 
Drury College 
Harris Teachers College 
Lincoln University 
RockhurstOoUege 
St Louis University 
Southeast Mkssourt State College 
University of Missouri 
Washington University 
Webster College 
Montana : ';V; .;v v ; ! - S 

Montana State College 
Montana State University 
Nebraska-: •;/ »i..£ '• ' 

Creighton University 
Doaae College 
U Hastings Collage . 
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State and college — Continued 


Nebraska — Continued 
Midland College 
Municipal University of Omaha 
Nebraska State Teachers College 
Union College 
University of Nebraska 
Nevada : University of Nevada 
New Hampshire: 

Dartmouth College 
Mount St. Mary College 
University of New Hampshire 
New Jersey: 

Drew University 
Jersey City State College 
Princeton University 
Rider College 

Rutgers, The State University 
St. Peter’s College 
Trenton State College 
Union Junior College 
New Mexico : 

New Mexico Western College 
University of New Mexico 
New York : 

Adelphl College 
Bard College 

Broome Technical Community 
College 

Canisius College 
Colgate University 
College of the City of New York 
Columbia University 
Barnard College 
Cornell University 
Fordham University 
Hamilton College 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges 

Hofstra College 

Iona College 

LeMoyne College 

Manhattan College 

Mohawk Valley Technical Institute 

New York University 

Niagara University 

Pace College 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Russell Sage College 
St. Francis College 
St. John’s University 
St Joseph’s College for Women 
St Lawrence Universiiy 
State University of New York 
Syracuse University 
Union College & University 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
U.S. Military Academy 
University of Buffalo 
University of Rochester 
Vassar College 
Wells College 


North Carolina : 

Davidson College 
Duke University 
East Carolina College 
Livingstone College 
Queens College 
University of North Carolina 
North Dakota : 

Jamestown College 
State Teachers College, Dickinson 
University of North Dakota 
Ohio: 

Antioch College 
Baldwin-Wailace College 
Bluffton College 
Bowling Green State University 
Capital University 
Case Institute of Technology 
College of Wooster 
Denison University 
Heidelberg College 
Hiram College 
John Carroll University 
Kent State University 
Kenyon College 
Marietta College 
Miami University 
Mount Union College 
Muskingum College 
Oberlin College 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Otterbein College 
University of Akron 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Dayton 
University of Toledo 
Western Reserve University 
Wittenberg University 
Youngstown University 
Oklahoma : 

Oklahoma State University of Agri- 
culture & Applied Science 
Panhandle Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College 

University of Oklahoma 
University of Tulsa 
Oregon : 

Linfield College 
Oregon State College 
Pacific University 
Reed College 
University of Oregon 
University of Portland 
Willamette University 
Pennsylvania : 

Albright College 
Allegheny College 
Alliance College 
Bryn Mawr College 
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State and college — Continued 


Pennsylvania — Continued 
Bucknell University 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Dickinson College 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Duquesne University 
Eastern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary 

Franklin and Marshall College 
Cannon College 
Gettysburg College 
Grove City College 
Haverford College 
Juniata College 
Lafayette College 
LaSalle College 
Lehigh University 
Muhlenberg College 
Pennsylvania State College of 
Optometry 

Pennsylvania State University 
St. Joseph’s College 
St. Vincent College 
State Teachers College 
Swarthmore College 
Temple University 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Scranton 
Villanova University 
Washington and Jefferson College 
Waynesburg College 
Westminster College 
Rhode Island : 

Brown University 
Providence College 
Rhode Island College 
University of Rhode Island 
South Carolina : 

The Citadel 

Clemson Agricultural College 
Coker College 
Columbia College 
University of South Carolina 
Wofford College 
South Dakota : 

Augustana College 
Dakota Wesleyan University 
Sioux Falls College 
Tennessee : 

Carson-Newman College 
King College 

Memphis State University 
Southwestern at Memphis 
University of Chattanooga 
University of Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University 
Texas: 

Baylor University 
Huston-Tillotson College 
McMurry College 


Texas — Continued 

North Texas State College 
Our Lady of the Lake 
Rice Institute 

St. Mary’s University of San 
Antonio 

Southern Methodist University 
Southwest Texas State College 
Southwestern University 
Texas Agricultural A Mechanical 
College System 
Texas Christian University 
Texas College 

Texas Technological College 
University of Houston 
University of Texas 
Utah: 

Brigham Young University 
University of Utah 
Utah State University of Agricul- 
ture & Applied Science 
College of Southern Utah 
Weber College 
Vermont : 

Mlddlebury College 
Norwich University 
University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College 
Virginia : 

College of William and Mary 
Hajnpden-Sydney College 
Madison College 
Randolph-Macon College 
University of Richmond 
University of Virginia 
Washington and Lee University 
Washington : 

St. Martin’s College 
Seattle Pacific College 
Seattle University 
University of Puget Sound 
University of Washington 
Walla Walla College 
Washington State University 
Whitman College 
West Virginia : 

Marshall College 

West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology 

West Virginia University 
Wisconsin : 

Beloit College 
Lawrence College 
Marquette University 
Mount Mary College 
Ripon College 
University of Wisconsin 
Viterbo College 

Wyoming : University of Wyoming 
Hawaii : University of Hawaii 
Puerto Rico : University of Puerto Rico 
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Other American schools 

Ambrose College La Crosse State Teachers College 

Bentley School of Accounting & Finance Mary-of-the-Woods College 

Clarion State College Milchaels College 

De Sales College Oshkosh State Teachers College 

Griffin College Pepperdine College 

Helena Commercial College Tanier School of Aeronautics 


Foreign schools 


Assumption University, Canada 
Balboa Graduate University 
Barcelona University, Spain 
Bombay University 
Bishop Cotton College. India 
British Columbia University, Canada 
College de Normandie, Paris, France 
Edinburgh University 
Geneva University 
Glasgow University 
Gregorian University, Italy 
Habana Business School, Cuba 
Konsular Akadmie, Austria 
Lausanne University, Switzerland 
Lyc4e Janson de Sailly, France 
Manitoba University, Canada 


Oslo University, Norway 
Oxford University, England 
Paris University, France 
Praha Commercial College 
Rome University, Italy 
Royal Technical University, Hungary 
St Andrews University, Scotland 
St George Williams College, Montreal 
Shivenham American University 
Toronto University 
Uppsala University, Sweden 
Universite d’Aix-Marseille, France 
Victoria University, New Zealand 
Vienna University 
Washington Hall, Belgium 




EXHIBIT VII 

A CAREER MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

(Department of State Paper, 1963, Supplied to the Subcommittee by Deputy 
Under Secretary of State Crockett) 

From the Report of the Secretary of State Public Committee on Personnel , June 
1954 

“If the Department’s management of the Foreign Service is fully to meet the 
demands of present conditions, there must be a fundamental reorientation in 
both its thinking and structure. It must, in the process of reestablishing itself 
more firmly in the context of American domestic policy and thinking, also open 
its ranks to a large number of people with a high degree of specialization in 
other than the general practice of diplomacy. 

“It should be a major premise of any career development plan that every form 
of specialization is of value to the Government ; that there should be equal op- 
portunities for advancement within all career situations ; and that specialists 
should have confidence that, while their careers will tend to center upon their 
specialities, they will be given equal opportunity to broaden their experience 
into other appropriate fields.” 

From Personnel for the Neto Diplomacy , December 1962 

“The variety of professional skills required for the conduct of foreign affairs 
is in direct proportion to the greatly increased scope, complexity, and magnitude 
of the U.S. role in foreign affairs. Unless the need for specialized competences is 
fully recognized, especially in initial selection of personnel and in their subse- 
quent assignment, promotion, development, and training, our successes may be 
more than matched by our failures. It is particularly important that the foreign 
affairs agencies draw on the best professional resources of the United States and 
that professional skills not readily obtainable on the outside be nurtured and 
strengthened by imaginative in-service programs of training and development.” 
******* 

At many different times and in a variety of ways, the Department’s man- 
agers have, since the end of World War II, attempted to improve the caliber of 
the Foreign Service. The time has arrived when we should consolidate the 
gains, assess our present status and undertake further refinements to strengthen 
the Service. 

An objective analysis of the current Foreign Service indicates the availability 
of a large number of specialists. This is not surprising in light of the ever- 
increasing complexity of foreign affairs. The fact is and will remain that the 
preponderance of positions in the Foreign Service can only be adequately filled by 
men and women with considerable specialized experience and training. 

The same analysis will also reveal that to some extent the existing speciali- 
zation has developed by accident rather than design. Considerably more at- 
tention must be devoted to the development of both required specialists, and 
officers who are competent in two or more functional fields. This is the basic 
objective of the career management program. 

This program incorporates the following features : 

(a) A well-conceived, individually tailored career development program for 
each Foreign Service employee. 

(b) A recruitment program which recognized the role of specialization in the 
Foreign Service. 

( c ) The establishment of a number of well defined career management fields : 
administration, commercial, consular, economic, labor, political as well as area 
and language and a large number of highly technical skills. 

{d) The vigorous development of the Foreign Service Staff Corps as envisaged 
by FAMC 48 of February 14, 1962, to provide broader career opportunities for 
officers in certain specialized and technical fields. (See annex 1.) 
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(e) A greater emphasis on training In general and selected training for 
specific assignments. 

(/) Continued emphasis on the rotational assignment features of the Junior 
officer program. 

( g ) A promotion system modified to reflect the new emphasis on specializa- 
tion. (See annex 2.) 

( h ) Decreased emphasis on time-in-grade requirement as a basis for selec- 
tion-out at higher grades. 

(i) A manpower planning system which will project requirements by career 
fields at various grade levels. 

The establishment of career management fields contemplates the interchange 
of personnel among functional areas as it is essential for most personnel to have 
some experience in fields other than their areas of specialization. ( See annex 3.) 
The performance of those officers who move from a narrow specialty to a broader 
career field will be judged by the more exacting standards of the versatile 
group with which they will then compete. 

At the same time the concept of career fields accommodates the need of the 
Service fpr a large number of specialists. It recognizes that officers may haw 
satisfying careers in the Service by devoting a preponderance of their employ- 
ment to one career field. By enabling officers to compete for promotions with 
their functional colleagues. It tends to mitigate any inequities that the current 
system may Include. The functional specialist may therefore, If he desires and 
is capable of sustained adequate performance, look forward to a challenging, 
rewarding and satisfying career in the career field for which he is best suited. 

Aitnex 1 

FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF OFFICERS 

Foreign Affairs Manual Circular No. 48 of February 14, 1902, stated the 
Department’s policy with respect to the appointment and conditions of service 
of Foreign Service Staff officers. The significance of this policy was its recogni- 
tion of the need for a body of Staff officers, complementary to Foreign Service 
officers and Foreign Service Reserve officers, to provide depth, stability, and con- 
tinuity, as well as technical skills, to the Service as a whole. It should remove 
any doubts which may have arisen in recent years due to the frequent changes is 
policy with respect to Staff officers and Staff officer positions in the Service. What 
remains to be done is the inauguration of a program for a strong, well-qualified 
body of Staff officers. 

It has been decided that the Department will rely largely on Foreign Service 
Staff officers to fill overseas positions in certain specialized consular and ad- 
ministrative fields such as passports, visas, protection and welfare, special con- 
sular services, general services, communications, budget, fiscal and disbursing 
personnel, security, and other special technical services. This will require » 
positive and comprehensive program for the recruiting, training, and career 
management of Staff officers. This program will be similar to the existing 
program for Foreign Service officers. 

Recruiting 

There will be three principal sources for recruitment of Foreign Service Staff 
officers : 

1. The college and university level. — A number of colleges and universities 
offer courses of study in fields which are excellent background and training 
for the specialties to be staffed by Staff officers, e.g., accounting and statis- 
tics, business and public administration, personnel management. Regular 
studies in liberal arts, social sciences and prelaw provide a good background 
for further training and work in the consular specialties. 

The Office of Personnel, in conjunction with appropriate colleges and uni- 
versities, will undertake a positive program to develop Interest in careen 
as Foreign Service Staff officers. Candidates will be carefully selected 
on the basis of scholastic record, motivation, and suitability for the Foreign 
Service and such examinations as may be appropriate. There will be dose 
consultation with college and university faculties about individual candi- 
dates. Appointment as a Foreign Service Staff officer will be made by 
the Department under the authority of the Foreign Service Act. 

2. The Department and other Government agencies.— Civil service per- 
sonnel in the Department of other Government agencies will continue to 
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be a principal source for recruiting Staff officers. Administrative personnel 
of other agencies, Federal, State, and local, as well as the armed services, 
are often able to move directly into Foreign Service Staff officer positions 
with only a minimum of specialized training and at grades appropriate to 
their experience. Appointments from these sources will be based primarily 
on a careful evaluation of candidates’ experience, demonstrated perform- 
ance, and suitability for overseas service. 

8. Promotion of Foreign Service clerical staff . — Foreign Service clerical 
personnel who demonstrate ability to undertake broader responsibilities will 
continue to receive consideration for assignments to specialized training 
and promotions to Foreign Service Staff officer level. 

Training 

Newly appointed Foreign Service Staff officers will be assigned to the basic 
officers course for junior Foreign Service officers or other appropriate orientation 
training. 

Foreign Service Staff officers will receive initial training for a particular 
specialty at the Foreign Service Institute or other appropriate training facility. 

Foreign Service Staff officers will receive intensive language training related 
to their assignment. 

Career management, assignments, and tours of duty 

Career management officers have been designated within the Office of Per- 
sonnel for each broad field of specialization in which Foreign Service Staff 
officers will be serving. These career management officers will be responsible 
for advising on training and assignments of all officers within a specialty. 
Each Staff officer should look to his career management officer for advice on 
how to Improve his career potential. 

Assignments of Foreign Service Staff officers will be handled in the same 
manner as for Foreign Service officers and Foreign Service Reserve officers. 
Since a Staff officer may be serving in one specialty for most of his career, 
his need for service in more than one geographic area need be given less con- 
sideration in terms of career development. On the other hand, any preference 
for service in different geographic areas will be given full consideration, and 
the needs of the Service may often dictate service in more than one area, par- 
ticularly in connection with the staffing of hardship posts. 

Tours of duty for Foreign Service Staff officers will be governed by the 
general policies in effect for Foreign Service officers. There will, however, be 
greater flexibility exercised with Staff officers since one of the main purposes of 
this body of officers is to provide stability and continuity to the work of the 
Service. Foreign Service Staff officers will be assigned from time to time to 
Washington, normally for service in their field of specialization. 

Promotion 

Foreign Service Staff officers will be considered for promotion by separate 
selection boards constituted for specialists in the administrative and consular 
fields. Foreign Service and Foreign Service Reserve officers who are specialists 
in these fields will also be considered by these boards. Promotions will be rec- 
ommended on the basis of merit, with each officer competing against all other 
officers of the same grade within bis specialty. The number of officers pro- 
moted each year will be related to the number of position vacancies in the next 
higher class. The Department intends to seek authority for a selection-out 
system for Foreign Service Staff officers similar to that now in force for Foreign 
Service officers. Under this system, however, there will be no limitation on 
time in grade for Staff officers. An officer may serve in a grade until mandatory 
retirement age if he continues to perform satisfactorily. 

Diplomatic and consular status 

Appropriate diplomatic and consular titles and commissions will be given 
to Foreign Service Staff officers according to the requirements of the positions 
in which they serve. In general the same criteria will apply to Staff officers 
as to Foreign Service officers and the guiding principle will be equality of treat- 
ment for privileges and immunities. In most cases the appropriate diplomatic 
titles for Foreign Service Staff officers will be attach^ and assistant attach^. 
All Foreign Service Staff officers will be issued diplomatic passports. 
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Lateral entry into the Foreign Service Officer Corps 
The maximum salary for Foreign Service Staff officers, class 1, is currently 
$17,000. Many Foreign Service Staff officers will demonstrate a degree of ability 
and competence which clearly indicates their capacity for positions of broader 
responsibility. Staff officers can apply for lateral entry Into the Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer Corps under section 517 of the Foreign Service Act. 

If a staff officer is successful In passing the lateral entry examination, be 
should expect that his next assignment would normally be outside his previous 
specialty, although it would probably be in a related field. 

Lateral entry into the Foreign Service Staff Officer Corps 
Foreign Service officers and Foreign Service Reserve officers who are special- 
ists in the fields to be staffed principally by Foreign Service Staff officers and 
who have maintained high standards of performance are encouraged to apply 
for lateral entry into the Foreign Service Staff Officer Corps. 


Annex 2 

PROMOTION AND SELECTION OUT OF GENERAL OFFICERS 

General officers 

This group includes FSO’s and FSR’s identified with a career management 
field in political (Including labor), general economic, commercial, and general 
administration. Program direction is not regarded as a separate career field 
for promotion purposes. 

Promotion stages 

1. Probationary officer stage. — FSO’s recruited at classes 7 and 8 through the 
basic entrance examination will continue to be promoted and separated during 
probation by quarterly selection panels. 

2. Promotion after probation through class 5. — Officers who successfully com- 
plete their probationary period will be promoted based on recommendations of 
annual selection boards, one for each class. All officers in a given class will 
be compared regardless of assignment and promotions to the next higher das 
will be based on total manpower requirements on a servicewide basis. This sys- 
tem will apply to promotions of nonprobationary officers from class 7 to 6 and 
all officers from class 6 to 5. 

3. Promotion up to class 2. — (a) Promotion from class 5 to 4, class 4 to 3, 
and class 3 to 2 will be based on recommendations of annual selection boards, 
one for each class. The files of all officers in each class will be separated ac- 
cording to career fields. Promotable officers will be selected in rank order of 
merit within each career field. 

(b) Each board will draw a cutoff line above which officers are recommended 
for promotion. The boards will have no knowledge of the number of officers to 
be promoted. This determination will be made by the Department based on man- 
power requirements in each specialty. 

(c) Reserve officers and Foreign Service officers in the same functional field; 
will compete with one another for promotion. 

(d) Program direction “slots” will be used in determining the quantum of 
promotions to the next higher class. One means of handling the situation is to 
allocate these anticipated vacancies among the four broad functional fields in 
some equitable proportion. Another approach is. to have the boards’ rank order 
list the best qualified promotable officers for program direction in each of the 
four functional fields. Some officers will probably be reached on both of two 
lists — program direction and their functional specialty — but others only on one 
and others not at all. 

fi. Promotion to class 1 . — Officers in class 2 (FSO’s and FSR’s) will be com- 
pared for promotion across career fields. At this level, executive competence 
will be given special weight. Vacancies will be computed on a servicewide basis 
with no reference to functional manpower requirements. 

5. Selection out. — (a) Selection out (including probationary separation will be 
concentrated primarily in classes 8, 7, and 6. An especially hard look will be 
taken at all officers before they are promoted to class 5. This represents a tun- 
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in g point in their careers and unless they have potential as general officers to 
move up the line it is in their interests and the Service’s that they be selected out 
while they can still embark on a new career. 

(b) Another especially hard look will be taken at officers under consideration 
for promotion to class 2. Those promoted to class 2 should have either program 
direction capabilities or potential to reach class 1 in their functional field. 

(c) Selection out based on time-in-grade will be deemphasized generally and 
especially at the higher grades. Primary reliance will be placed on selection out 
due to substandard performance. 


Annex 3 

PROMOTION SYSTEM FOB SPECIALIZED AND TECHNICAL SKILLS 

Promotion of all officers whose jobs fit into particularly specialized groups 
will be based on competition within the specialty. The Selection Board system 
will be as follows: 

Consular services board . — (Officers in passport, visa protection, and special 
consular services work. ) 

Administrative specialty boards . — Separate boards will be appointed to re- 
view the performance evaluations of all personnel engaged in the administrative 
specialties. Panels will be established for each grade of the Foreign Service 
Staff Officers Corps. Foreign Service officer personnel engaged in administrative 
specialties will be ihcluded for consideration by the panel to which their salaries 
equate. The boards will rank in order of excellence and make recommendations 
for promotion according to the following specialties : 

( 1 ) General Services ; 

(2) Budget and fiscal and disbursing officers ; 

(3) Personnel officers ; 

(4) Security officers ; and 

(5) Communication officers. 

Technical boards. — That is, nurses, security technicians, etc. 

Technical economic board. — That is, telecommunications, petroleum, science, 
etc. 

The above boards will meet annually and evaluate for promotion purposes, 
all Foreign Service, Foreign Service Reserve, and Foreign Service Staff officers 
in the indicated specialties. The actual number of promotions will be determined 
administratively on the basis of anticipated vacancies by grade and on the posi- 
tive recommendations of promotion panels on a merit basis. 

THE ASSIGNMENT PBOCE88 

The essential feature of the assignment process is the synthesis of the officer’s 
career development needs with the immediate requirements of the Service. 
Both factors will be considered at the time placement is made. 

Responsibility for career development concerns will rest with the Career 
Management Officer. It will be his function to examine the requirements of 
the positions established in his area of specialization and to select the officer 
best qualified available to fill each upcoming vacancy. This latter decision 
will be made, primarily based on two factors : 

(a) The officer’s experience, background, training, and general suitability 
for the specific assignment ; and 

(b) the suitability of the assignment in terms of a long-range career program 
previously developed for the officer. 

Simultaneously, the placement officer responsible for the personnel program 
of a specific geographical area will be seeking candidates to fill upcoming 
vacancies. From the confrontation between this placement officer and the career 
management officer, it is expected that assignments in the interests of both the 
Service and the individual will be consummated. Any conflicts between the 
career management officer and the regional assignment representative will be 
resolved by the chairman of the placement panel. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1963 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Security 

Staffing and Operations, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 3112, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Muskie, Pell, Ribicoff, and Javits. 

Staff members present: Dorothy Fosdick, staff director; Robert W. 
Tufts, chief consultant; Richard S. Page, research assistant; Judith 
J. Spahr, chief clerk ; and Laurel A. Engberg, minority consultant. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

In connection with our inquiry on the administration of national 
security in this country and overseas, we have invited a number of 
ambassadors to prepare memorandums covering points which they be- 
lieve we might well consider in the course of our study. 

The subcommittee is fortunate to have available for inclusion in its 
record at this time two forthright and thoughtful statements sub- 
mitted by the Honorable George F. Kennan, recently retired U.S. 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia, and the Honorable Lincoln Gordon, U.S. 
Ambassador to Brazil. 

We are also pleased to be able to publish for the first time the impor- 
tant comments on the training and experience of foreign policy officers 
made by the Honorable Dean Acheson, former Secretary of State, in 
a letter to Senator J. William Fulbright, printed here with their 
permission. 

We are grateful for these valuable additions to our testimony. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY SENATOR HENRY M. JACKSON 

Ambassador Kennan has a distinguished record of over 25 years 
in the Department of State and the Foreign Service. During critical 
years after World War II he was Director of the Department’s policy 
planning staff, and then Ambassador to the Soviet Union, retiring 
from the Foreign Service in 1953. In 1961 Ambassador Kennan again 
answered the call of public duty, and served for 2 y 2 years as Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia, returning just this fall to his permanent profes- 
sorship in the School of Historical Studies, the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, N.J. For many years Ambassador Kennan has 
been a source of thoughtful and critical comment on deficiencies in 
the national policymaking process. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A RECENT AMBASSADORIAL 

EXPERIENCE 

By Hon. George F. Kennan 

(Former U.S. Ambassador to Yugoslavia and permanent professor. School of 
Historical Studies, the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, NJ.) 

Memorandum for Senate Subcommittee on National Security Staffing 

and Operations 

(November S, 1963) 

I am happy to be able to submit my views to this subcommittee and 
to contribute in this way to its important work. 

Since I appeared before the Subcommittee on National Policy Ma 
chinerv on May 26, 1960, 1 have served for nearly two and a half yean 
as Ambassador to Yugoslavia. I shall not attempt, in this statement, 
to go over the same ground covered in the statement I made at that 
time, but shall restrict myself, generally, if I may, to the impressions 
of this recent ambassadorial experience. 

1. THE POSITION OF THE AMBASSADOR WITH RELATION TO THE OOUXTBT 

TEAM 

I assume that the members of the subcommittee will be interested, 
in the first instance, to have my impressions about relations between 
the Ambassador and other members of the country team, on the basL- 
of this recent experience as Ambassador in Belgrade. I must say at 
once that I encountered no difficulty whatsoever in exerting vrha; 
seemed to me to be adequate authority over the entire American estab- 
lishment in Yugoslavia. It may be that I was favored in b eing sui 
rounded with a group of exceptionally able and loyal assistants, whoa 
abilities I myself admired, whose judgment I valued, and whose atti- 
tude toward myself was at all times eagerly and enthusiastically co- 
operative. But aside from this fortunate circumstance, I had the 
impression that the authority of an Ambassador over official American 
personnel stationed in his country is just about whatever he wants tc 
make it. So long as they are in his territory, they have to respect his 
authority, if he insists they do so. This applies even to those who 
represent other agencies. 

If he requires them to do things they consider contrary to their 
general instructions from Washington, or intrinsically unwise to ar 
intolerable degree, their recourse is in Washington. They can take 
appeal, in effectj from the Ambassador’s judgment; and if they are 
upheld, appropriate instructions will eventually be issued from Wash 
ington to both him and them, and the matter will be settled. But sc 
long as they are there, in his bailiwick, and so long as Washington 
has not specifically overruled the Ambassador, they have to respect 
his authority. Anything else would be insubordination; and in a case 
of flagrant and persistent insubordination, he could require them u 
leave the country. We, fortunately, had no such situations in Bel 
grade, and nothing even resembling one. 
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2. RELATIONS WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND OTHER AGENCIES IN 

WASHINGTON 

A much more serious limitation on my own effectiveness in shaping 
policy toward the country in which I was stationed was presented by 
inability to get recommendations accepted in Washington. I rarely 
had difficulty in this respect when it was a case of policy matters on 
which the Department of State had discretion to act, although, of 
course, there were such cases, too. The trouble usually occurred where 
the Department of State, or at least its central organs, did not have 
primary responsibility for the decision. The difficulties were greatest, 
it seemed to me, when the matters in question were ones considered to 
lie within the primary competence of AID, of the Pentagon, of the 
budgetary or fiscal authorities, or of those authorities (I am ashamed 
to say that I do not know exactly who they are) which backstop the 
Department of State in, and in some respects control, such matters as 
the issuance of passports, visas, reentry permits, etc. 

With these latter, in particular, I felt the lack of any effective 
liaison. They included, I suppose, people in the Immigration Service, 
and in the FBI. I was never sure that they understood, or shared, or 
respected, the policy determinations of the Department of State with 
relation to Yugoslavia. I had the impression, perhaps erroneous, that 
many of these people were going on the assumption that Yugoslavia 
was a member of the Soviet bloc, a thesis contrary to our own ob- 
servations and to the established analysis of the Department. This 
hampered our operations and had, in a number of instances, what I 
considered to be adverse effects on our operations in the field. 

In budgetary and fiscal matters, again, the Ambassador was sadly 
powerless. In general, he simply took what he got. The Department 
of State might receive his recommendations sympathetically ; but the 
Department itself was too lacking in flexibility and authority to put 
them into effect with any firmness or promptness. Such recommenda- 
tions had a habit of trailing off into the mysteries of the Budget 
Bureau, or the Treasury, or congressional appropriations committees, 
to a point where all track of them was lost, where months and years 
went py, and the Ambassador eventually either was transferred or for- 
got he had made them. At an early stage in my ambassadorship, I 
made recommendations for new fencing around the residence in Bel- 
grade, owned by our Government, also for a swimming pool for staff 
recreational purposes, and for an extension of the Embassy residence. 
The changes were obviously desirable. We had literally tens of mil- 
lions of dollars piled up in local currency, which might have been 
drawn on for most of the costs of these improvements, and much of 
which, if not used in this way, will probably never be used at all by us. 
Nevertheless, nothing actually occurred during my time there as Am- 
bassador. Things are now about to occur, I understand ; but the delays 
were long and discouraging. I should think that if a man enjoys such 
confidence on the part of his Government that he can be entrusted with 
the responsibilities of an important diplomatic mission, it ought also 
to be possible to entrust him with a limited control over funds, not 
major funds, just governmental pocket money, so that he could at least 
make minor dispositions affecting Government property at his post, 
without waiting years for approval. 
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With the respect to matters falling under the competence of AID, I 
found our governmental procedures slow and inflexible to an alarminr 
degree. In general, I felt that the time for aid to Yugoslavia hac 
passed. The aid programs were, in fact, generally dismantled during 
the period of my service there; and this was in accordance with my 
own recommendations. But there were times when a minor area of 
discretion on the part of the Ambassador would have yielded dividend; 
from the standpoint of national interest, and when the absence of it 
was frustrating and embarrassing. This, again, was primarily a mat- 
ter of congressional policy — particularly of the existence of sweeping 
and rigid restrictions on aid, or anything that smacked of aid. toward 
Yugoslavia. As an example, we were seriously handicapped by these 
legislative restrictions when it came to trying to render assistance in 
the case of the Skoplje earthquake . This was surely unnecessary. If 
the legislative stipulation had only allowed us a relatively small sum. 
to be used at the discretion of the Ambassador or the Secretary of State 
in instances when there appeared to be special need, we would have 
been spared this sort of embarrassment. 

3. RELATIONS WITH CONGRESS 

I mention with some hesitation these instances of the limitation; 
placed by legislative action on the ability of the Ambassador to play 
his part effectively. I have no choice but to do so; for these were the 
main impediments I experienced to the full deployment of my useful- 
ness at my post. I do not need to remind you of the restrictions placed 
last year, not only on the extension of anything under the heading of 
aid, but even on the extension of normal trading facilities to Yugo- 
slavia. These restrictions were adopted in the face of the most solemn 
and formal sort of warnings and objections on my part, conveyed to 
congressional leaders on many occasions and in many ways. It seem; 
to me that a problem is arising here to which we shall, all of us, haw 
to give attention sooner or later. 

If I had known, for example, when I was offered the position of 
Ambassador in Yugoslavia, how little value the Congress would assign 
to my own judgment, in the light of an experience of nearly 30 years 
in the affairs of the Eastern European area, I would not have accepted 
the appointment; for without the support of Congress it was impos- 
sible to carry out an effective policy there. I do not know how this 
sort of a situation can be avoided ; but I think Members of Congress 
might wish to bear in mind that there is usually a price to be paid, no; 
just in terms of the peace of mind of the person most affected, but in 
terms of the national interest itself, when an Ambassador’s recom 
mendations are wholly disregarded on the legislative side of tJie 
Government; for it is not just his usefulness in the given question, 
but his usefulness as a whole, which is thereby affected. 

4. LACK OF ACCESS TO INFORMATION IN FILES AT HOME 

I found myself particularly handicapped, as Ambassador, by lack 
of information as to what was going on at home in matters affecting 
our work in Belgrade, or of information about Yugoslavia to which 
other departments or agencies of the Government were privy. For 
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example, it was important to us, from the standpoint of determining 
policy toward Yugoslavia, to know definitely whether the Yugoslavs 
were or were not conducting any sort of activity in this country to 
which we could object. It was my impression they were not; and 
if anything they were doing here lent itself to any such interpreta- 
tion, this is something I think I could have discussed to good effect 
with the Yugoslav authorities in Belgrade. But in the absence of 
any sort of liaison with the internal security organs of our own coun- 
try, we simply had to bat in the dark in all such matters. The same 
was true with regard to the rather complicated affairs of the Serbian 
church authorities in North America — affairs in which the patriarch- 
ate in Belgrade was intimately involved and which it fell to me to dis- 
cuss officially, on more than one occasion, with the Serbian patriarch 
in person. Again, although our naval authorities obviously nad good 
information on the question of the use, or nonuse, of Yugoslav ves- 
sels in trade with Cuba, and although this, too, was a matter which I 
was obliged to discuss officially from time to time with the Yugoslav 
authorities, I was never adequately informed even of what our Gov- 
ernment knew about this subject. On all such matters, and others as 
well, the Yugoslavs with whom we had to deal were better informed, 
as a rule, than we were. 

I understand the reasons that impel our intelligence-gathering au- 
thorities to be cautious about divulging to anyone information they 
have in their files. But the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service cannot do their work properly if they are denied information, 
already in the Government’s files, which is pertinent to their deter- 
minations of policy. I am reluctant to believe that means could not 
be found, compatible with governmental security, to keep the Foreign 
Service at least as well supplied with such information as the gov- 
ernments with which it has to deal. 

5. OVER8TAFFING 

Members of this subcommittee may recall that I was one of those 
who at one time expressed himself as being of the opinion that De- 

f artment of State and Foreign Service were both greatlv overstaffed. 

cannot speak, today, for the Department of State. But I should 
like to say that so far as the official establishment in Yugoslavia was 
concerned, I found myself in most respects corrected. It is true that 
this establishment was a great deal larger than the Foreign Service 
establishments in which I had served before the war. It. included, 
for one thing, a large USIS component — something which we did 
not know at all in earlier days. The administrative section, too, was 
larger than anything we knew in earlier days. There were also some 
minor instances of wnat seemed to me to be excessive paternalism. But 
when I looked around and asked myself where I could cut, beyond 
those major cuts which attended the dismantling of the aid mission, 
it was not easy to find the places. I could have objected to the size 
of the informational establishment, had it not been for the fact that 
these people were doing an extraordinarily perceptive and effective 
job, and making, as it seemed to me, the fullest possible use of their 
time and facilities. Either one wanted these things to be done, or 
one did not. To me, they seemed obviously constructive and desir- 
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able; and they could hardly have been better accomplished than they 
were. These activities were conducted by talented, devoted people 
who gave all they had to the job. Who was I to complain ? 

It was difficult for me to judge the necessity for the relatively large 
military staffs. I suspected they were larger than they needed to 
be ; but what was at issue here might have been a matter of two or 
three people. A cut of this order would not have helped us much. 

As for the administrative overhead, I am pleased to report that the 
centralized administrative section, so unfamiliar to those of us who 
were brought up in the old Foreign Service, actually proved to be a 
timesaver to myself. It too, was well conducted; ana it was quite 
effective, as it was intended to be, in freeing my own time for sub- 
stantive questions. In all instances, the redeeming feature was excel- 
lence of personnel and able executive leadership of the respectm 
sections. Perhaps the answer to quantity is quality; certainly, the 
former without the latter is fatal. 


6. QUALITY OF STAFF 

I think I may have been particularly fortunate, in Belgrade, in 
the quality of personnel assigned to work with me. In the case of 
the regular Foreign Service officers, I cannot say whether this happy 
result was achieved as a result of the arrangements for selection and 
promotion with the Service, or in spite of them. I still have mis- 
givings about a Service so large and so impersonal in its administra- 
tion. I suspect that this feature — the feel mg of being a lost cog in a 

f reat machine where no one really knew you and your fate would 
e decided largely by what came out of a business machine — rested 
heavily, at times, on the morale of the men themselves. But in general, 
the Foreign Service work breeds its own morale, outwardly un demon 
strative, often not externally visible, but inwardly far tougher and 
more devoted than is generally realized. I can only say that my 
officers were, without exception, fine men, only too anxious to gm 
loyalty where loyalty was given in return, anxious to learn, to grow 
in their work ? and to serve effectively. If men of this caliber do not 
become effective diplomats, the Government had best look to its own 
procedures for handling, training, developing, and encouraging it.- 

g ersonnel. As of today, it seems to me that the country has a Foreign 
ervice second to no other, and better than it has a right to expect, 
given the lack of appreciation and respect exhibited by the public it 
large for its tasks and its achievements. 


7. INSPECTION ARRANGEMENTS 


Shortly before my departure, the Belgrade Embassy was inspected 
I would like to say that I have never seen an inspection better con 
ducted ; that is, more thoroughly, more rigorously^ yet with greater 

hii 

tbe 

_ _ jed? 

is what the Department and Foreign Service, in general, most desper 
ately need ; namely, a demonstration of Executive and congresskmi 


tact or witn greater Denent to tne stan ana to tne iunctioning ot 
mission. The Inspection Service of the Department of State 
come a long way from the days of the 192Crs and 1930’s; and 
results are Beginning to make themselves visible. All that it n 
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confidence and above alt a reasonable measure of administrative sf.a- 
ulity— the privilege of doing one tiling long enough to let it work. 

8. CAREER VmWRNONaAmaES 

On the law of averages, professional training in the Foreign Service 
should constitute the besst preparation for service as chief of mission, 
Mid the majority of our mission chiefs should normally be drawn 
from this sotxroe. There will always bpi ^'^ev«r, for people 
•vho have come up other ladders, particularly when they enjoy a 
ipeeial intimacy with President or Secretary oi sState and are well 
qualified in other respects. In the oapr#5 of & long career, I have 
•een a number of talented people come into these positions from other 
walks of life. In Belgrade, one did not have tt> go far to find such 
in instance: we had, next door in Bulgarin, Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, 
:or whose performance there many of us felt much odini ration. Any 
ystem so rigid as to forfeit the services of such people would be 
{'elf -defeating. On the other hand, I am profoundly convinced that 
he da}- lias passed when the United States can afford to place in high 
liplomatic positions people who represent anything other than the 
>est available talent for the work in question, 'whatever their origin, 
heir professional background, or their services to a political party. 

9 , tours op dvtt 

I feel that, in general, the ambassadorial tour of duty should la? 3 

0 4 years, at a minimum. The same is true of foreign service person - 
tel who have special training in, and knowledge of , a particular area. 

1 felt that our performance in Belgrade was tlofiniteiy weakened by 

00 rapid a turnover in qualified personnel. 

10. QXN’BRAL ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT FROM aTANIUTHAT t«F 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

It remains my view, as it has been for many years, that, t he Pre-i- 
lenfc requires something in the nature of % -for the , 

'onduet, on his behalf, of the external -.Nat. on. political, 

•conomic, and military. To my mind, t hi*; ewi -bii^be U-e Secretary 
if. State: and I would like to sec huh given t 
3uch a change implies, however, a reading to 

Jain, not just in time of war hut \u. lime, of i • - a> well, what. lh<* 
lernmn historian Meinicife d^irilfed m the u jj#mrity of 
>p]icy’’— meaning the prim^plfe tliftb :i$is fexb rual problents of, the 
KhtoCry should be given prs^iejice over the internal doe?;* and that 
foreign policy should not l>e peniiitted !o .bw^^f^hhia.i'on.af dome s- 
•ie* political - convenience.. To rite, it . seems u.'r.e-..' • o-.or y that 

Ms change, which isotidpftbe ai <yf irt irul t’t.e t ! \ o >? v» f ndVopiv 
.native reform, come- ovftt us ft.lt at an early' • _ our situuinm 

low, in what is nmnipatly a peace, is fiih -.010 re’ jurthms tb'ip 

1 ever was, pnor to llMfi, in time, of war. 1 • b».»dy.. K aw 

•jfort to centralize and strengthen the rooduri - f pulley v.ijl 

lever be effecti ve unless it liftk^he siipport of Coiigaesp and,, (o h lirhited 
vnd reasonable extent, of the tnn great political parties. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY SENATOR HENRY M. JACKSON 

Ambassador Gordon is a noncareer appointee who comes to his post 
of Ambassador to Brazil with a broad background of experience in 
public service and academic life. 

Since the formative period of the Marshall plan, Mr. Gordon has 
been directly involved with problems of foreign policy coordination 
and oversea organization. In 1951 he served as adviser to Mr. Averell 
Harriman and then Assistant Director for Mutual Security, and from 
1952-55 he was U.S. Minister for Economic Affairs and Director of 
the U.S. Operations Mission in London. His professorship from 1955 
to 1961 in the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 
included participation in the Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion and the Center for International Affairs. 

ORGANIZATION AND COORDINATION OF FOREIGN 
POLICY AND OVERSEA OPERATIONS 

By Hon. Lincoln Gordon 

(U.S. Ambassador to Brazil) 

Memorandum for Senate Subcommittee on National Security Staffing 

and Operations 

(November 24, 1963) 

INTRODUCTION 

I very much welcome the opportunity to submit to the Subcommittee 
on National Security Staffing and Operations this informal statement 
of my personal views on problems of organization and coordination 
of foreign policy and oversea operations. I have followed with close 
attention the hearings of the subcommittee and the documentation of 
high quality developed for it. 

Let me begin with a brief autobiographical note. Since 1936, when 
I completed 3 years as a Rhodes scholar with a D. Phil, degree from 
Oxford University, my working life has been almost evenly divided 
between the academic world and the public service, the latter now being 
somewhat in the lead. Before the war, my academic work was con- 
centrated mainly in the border area between economics and political 
science, focused on problems of government relations with the Ameri- 
can economy but also including a strong interest in comparative gov- 
ernment. My first tour of duty with tne U.S. Government began ir. 
late 1939 with the National Resources Planning Board, from which I 
moved into industrial mobilization, serving during the war years in 
the War Production Board. 

After the war, my attention turned to the international field. My 
chair at Harvard, based in the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration but also including participation in the Graduate School of 
Public Administration and the Center for International Affairs, 
shifted from government and business relationships to the field of 
international economic relations. On the public service side, I was » 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the United Nations Atomic Energy 
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Commission in 1946 and 1947, and in the latter year became an active 
consultant with the Department of State in the formulation of the 
Marshall plan. I served with the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion in Washington and Paris in 1948, and then moved to Paris in 1949 
as Director of the Program Division in the ECA’s Office of Special 
Representative in Europe, working directly under Ambassador Harri- 
man. Late in 1950, I returned to Washington as Economic Adviser 
to Mr. Harriman, who was then Special Assistant to the President. 
I later became Assistant Director for Mutual Security, and in 1952 
went to London as Minister for Economic Affairs in our Embassy and 
Director of the U.S. Operations Mission. 

I returned to Harvard in 1955, and for the next 5 years engaged in 
occasional consulting assignments with the Government, including 
work for the NATO committee of ministers on nonmilitary functions 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and work with the 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
various political-military problems, including NATO strategy, limited 
war, ana arms control. 

Beginning in 1957, my academic work became increasingly directed 
toward Latin American problems. In 1959, I began a study of rela- 
tions between government and business in the process of economic 
development in Brazil. Late in 1960, 1 served as a member of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s task force on Latin American policy, and in early 
1961 became a consultant to the Department of State in the develop- 
ment of the Alliance for Progress. I was a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the Economic Conference at Punta del Este, Uruguay, in 
August 1961, and on August 24 I was nominated U.S. Ambassador to 
Brazil. I have been serving in this capacity in Brazil since October 
13, 1961. 

Ever since the formative period of the Marshall plan, I have been 
directly concerned with various aspects of foreign policy coordination 
and oversea organization which are under review by the subcommit- 
tee. I helped to work out the formal relationships between the De- 
partment of State and the Economic Cooperation Administration in 
1948, and subsequently had the opportunity to observe these arrange- 
ments from the three vantage points of the Washington headquarters, 
the regional coordinating office in Paris, and the country mission in 
London. In 1951, as adviser to Mr. Harriman and subsequently As- 
sistant Director for Mutual Security, my responsibility included the 
formulation of arrangements for coordinating economic, technical, 
and military assistance on a worldwide basis. In 1955, I wrote the 
prize- winning essay in the Foreign Service Journal’s competition on 
the subject of oversea and Washington coordination of foreign opera- 
tions. In 1956, I contributed two chapters to the American Assem- 
bly’s book on Tne Representation of the United States Abroad entitled 
respectively “The Development of U.S. Representation Overseas,” and 
“Coordination of Oversea Representation.” 

Since October 1961, 1 have had the direct responsibility in Brazil of 
implementing President Kennedy’s letter to all chiefs of mission 
of May 29, 1961, the historical background of which is fully set forth 
in the study prepared for your subcommittee by the Historical Studies 
Division of the Department of State on The Ambassador and the 
Problem of Coordination. 
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THE AMBASSADOR AND THE COUNTRY TEAM 

The subcommittee has asked me to comment in particular on the 
responsibilities of the Ambassador for coordinating and supervising 
the whole range of U.S. official activities in the country of his assign- 
ment. Let me begin the discussion of this point with a lengthy quota- 
tion from what I wrote on this topic in 1956. This was long before it 
occurred to me that I would ever be serving as a U.S. Ambassador. 
With very little alteration, however, I would reiterate after 2 years’ 
direct experience what I wrote 7 years ago. 1 

Coordination at the Country Level — The Role of the Ambassador 
The Ambassador* ** responsibilities 

Responsibility for coordination of oversea representation at tbe country level 
is centered on the Ambassador. What are the tasks faced by a conscientious 
Ambassador who takes his responsibilities seriously and who is placed in charge 
of a medium- to large-sized mission in a country participating in the whole range 
of U.S. foreign operating programs? 

The Ambassador has, of course, many official duties which he must perform is 
person. He must establish and maintain contact with the head of state, tbe 
head of the Government, the foreign minister, and other principal cabinet mem- 
bers. If he is assigned to a democratic country with opposition political parties, 
he must know tbe leaders of the opposition who may take office. He must come 
to know tbe American press corps staUoned in the country and the press corps 
of the country Itself. He must exchange formal visits with the other Ambassa- 
dors, entertain and be entertained by the rest of the diplomatic corps. The local 
American business community and other resident Americans of influence must be 
among his acquaintances. His range of contacts must extend beyond the official 
sphere to all types of leaders — in business, in the labor unions, among religious, 
civic, and educational leaders, agriculture, and other circles. He is called on for 
a variety of speeches, some purely ceremonial but many of substance bearing on 
the country’s relationships with the United States. He must travel widely in 
the country, learn of its internal problems, and meet leading citizens outside tbe 
capital city. If he can command the language of the country, his influence may 
be multiplied manifold. 

The Ambassador’s function of representation is further magnified by today’s 
ease of travel and the resulting large number of visiting Americans. Many of 
them expect at least to be seen by the Ambassador, and preferably to be enter- 
tained by him. This is of course true of Senators and Congressmen, and of 
traveling Washington officials from many departments ; it is also true of many 
private citizens. The Ambassador must also facilitate their contacts with the 
country’s government. 

While much of the burden of day-to-day negotiations will be carried by his 
staff, tbe Ambassador himself must take personal part in bilateral negotiations 
which reach the Cabinet level. To perform his duties effectively, he must spend 
a good deal of time keeping informed. This may mean reading hundreds of 
cablegrams and dispatches each week going in and out of his mission, seeing the 
local press, keeping abreast of news from home, and drawing information from 
his innumerable personal contacts of all kinds, as well as from his own staff. He 
must be prepared, often at very short notice, to return to Washington for con- 
sultation and perhaps for testimony before congressional committees. 

This extraordinarily diverse range of personal functions is in addition to his 
responsibilities for coordinating the work of American representatives in the 
country. In sheer variety and demand on time and energy, although, of course, 
not in responsibility for decision, the ambassadorial task is perhaps comparable 
only to the Presidency. It can be properly carried out only by highly capable 
individuals, backed by effective and well-organized staff support. [There follows 
a description of the typical country level organization, including embassy and 
consular organization, semi-independent missions, military attaches and mis- 
sions, etc.] 


* The American Assembly, "Tbe Representation of tbe United States Abroad," Colombia 

University, New York, 1056, pp. 185-191. 
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The tatk of coordination 

The task of coordination at the country level Is to keep this large and diverse 
bundle of activities and staffs working together in a harmonious pattern and in 
accordance with the basic lines of American policy toward the country. As 
executive tasks go, the numbers of personnel involved in foreign representation 
In any country are not very large, but the variety and complexity of functions, 
and the sensitivity inherent in international relations, pose a problem of effective 
coordination wholly out of proportion to these mere numbers. 

This function rests squarely with the Ambassador * * * [There follows a 
discussion of the Presidential authority for ambassadorial coordination, includ- 
ing Executive Order 10575 of November 0, 1954.] 

The net result is that the Ambassador does have a clear right and duty to co- 
ordinate, but he does not command. He certainly has weighty instruments of 
control at his disposal, including his rank and prestige and the powerful sanc- 
tion of asking for the withdrawal of any American official in his country. Wheth- 
er or not he genuinely achieves a harmonious pattern of oversea representa- 
tion activities, however, will depend at least as much on his personal qualities 
and attitudes and on the effectiveness of his leadership as on these formal attri- 
butes of authority * * * [There follows a criticism of sec. 201(d) of the above- 
mentioned Executive order, on the ground that its provision for nondelegation 
of the coordinating role is unsound and unenforcible.] 

It follows that the rather naive concept of harmonizing interagency relations 
abroad by forbidding delegation of the Ambassador’s coordinating responsibility 
is simply not workable. There are, however, other and more affirmative ways 
of meeting this objective. The basic point is that the Ambassador must him- 
self feel that he serves the Qovernment as a whole, and not only the special in- 
terests of the Department of State, and that he convey this attitude to all his 
officers who share the coordinating task. He must have a positive interest in the 
operating programs as well as in the more traditional duties of diplomacy, and 
this sense of broad concern must likewise be conveyed to his subordinates. With 
strong personal leadership, this is not impossible, but it is certainly not easy. It 
is a viewpoint which does not come naturally to the professional Foreign Service 
officer as the career service has operated in the past. It is obviously more diffi- 
cult if the Foreign Service is narrowly based and if its range of responsibilities 
does not extend into the newer spheres of foreign representation. This was one 
of the considerations underlying the Wriston Committee’s proposals for a broad- 
ened Foreign Service with a more balanced emphasis on experience in various 
specialties early in an officer’s career as a foundation for later general responsi- 
bility. 

Also relevant to the subcommittee’s current interests is a general 
observation on coordination, made in the same chapter (p. 183) : 

• • • Coordination is not the only goal. • * * Excessive emphasis on coordi- 
nation in a merely formal or mechanical sense may mean the multiplication of 
clearances and the deadweight of numberless committees or the imposition of 
stultifying uniform personnel systems to the point where policy becomes frus- 
trated by the very attempt to secure harmony. There is perhaps even some 
inherent conflict between the objectives of effective action and of coordination 
treated as an end in Itself. The first requirement is the clear definition and 
communication of policy; if that requirement is not fulfilled, coordinating 
machinery may be worse than useless. 

Since 1956, as the historical study prepared for the subcommittee 
makes clear, there has been a further evolution of doctrine on ambassa- 
dorial responsibilities, all in the direction of greater authority. It is 
noteworthy that President Kennedy’s letter of May 29, 1961, refers to 
the Ambassador’s personal authority and responsibility, not only to 
“coordinate” but also to “oversee” all the activities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in the country of assignment. President Kennedy’s letter goes 
on : “You are in charge of the entire U.S. diplomatic mission, and I 
shall expect you to supervise all of its operations. The mission in- 
cludes not only the personnel of the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service, but also the representatives of all other U.S. agencies 
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which have programs or activities in [name of country].” The only 
exception is U.S. military forces under the command of a U.S. area 
military commander. 

THE CURRENT PRACTICE IN BRAZIL 

Like most of the other Ambassadors who have made statements to 
the subcommittee this year ; I have not encountered serious difficulties 
in carrying out this Presidential directive. There is a substantial 
official iamily in Brazil — some 1,600 employees about equally divided 
between Americans and Brazilians, including AID, USIS, and mili- 
tary missions which taken together are much larger than the State 
Department group. Rio de Janeiro is also the Headquarters of a 
regional science office for South America. 

In addition to the problems of interagency coordination, there are 
problems of geographical coordination owing to the large size and 
inadequate communications within Brazil. There is the special prob- 
lem or a national government geographically divided between Rio de 
Janeiro and Brasilia, where we maintain a small embassy branch under 
the direction of a political officer with the rank of counselor. There 
are consulates general in Sao Paulo and Recife (where there is also 
a large branch AID mission for northeast Brazil), and five other 
consulates. 

The essential mechanics of interagency coordination, developed bv 
my predecessors and maintained by me, consist of staff meetings with 
variable participation depending on the issues under review. The 
basic coordinating group is a daily small staff meeting at 10 a.m. Mon- 
days through Thu redays, including the deputy chief of mission, the 
Economic Minister-AID mission director, the USIS mission director 
(who is also public affaire officer), the political, economic, and ad- 
ministrative counselors, and the head of the consular section. On a 
rotating basis, there is participation in these meetings once a week 
by the agricultural, commercial, labor, and financial attaches and each 
of the three military service attaches. On F ridays at 10 a.m. there is a 
larger staff meeting, including all the above-named together with the 
transportation and minerals attaches, the scientific attache (who also 
coordinates the work of the regional science office), the heads of the 
principal sections of the AID and USIS missions, the Director of 
the Peace Corps, the Inter- American Geodetic Survey Director, and 
the three flag officers (an Army major general, a Navy vice admiral, 
and an Air Force brigadier general) who head the respective branches 
of the U.S. side of the Joint Brazil-United States Military Com- 
mission. 

The “country team” as a formal entity does not have stated meetings 
at regular intervals. Once every 3 or 4 weeks, however, normally fol- 
lowing the Friday staff meeting, there is a review of military assistance 
problems including their overlap with AID problems. One of the 
political officers maintains regular liaison with the U.S. side of the 
Joint Military Commission (the U.S. side also serving as the MAAG). 
and ad hoc meetings are held as required. In addition, for the pe- 
riodic review of basic problems of U.S. policy and strategy in relation 
to Brazil, I have formed a small group of senior civilian and military 
officers corresponding to the executive committee of the National Se- 
curity Council. 
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With this amount of daily or at the most weekly personal consulta- 
tion, we have found it neither necessary nor desirable to develop for- 
mal agendas and minutes. An action officer is always designated to 
follow up on any decision, and the deputy chief of mission is responsi- 
ble for insuring that the required action does in fact take place 
promptly. On specific issues involving interagency overlaps, such 
as civic action, food for peace, and AID projects, or USIS publicity 
for AID activities, or evaluation of political-military developments 
by the political section and the service attaches, coordination is ef- 
fected through direct collaboration in the preparation of reporting 
documents or negotiating papers. Differences of opinion, which are 
rare, are referred to the deputy chief of mission or the Ambassador 
for resolution in consultation with the officers concerned. 

None of these procedures involves any formal voting. The au- 
thority of the Ambassador is known to exist, appears to be fully re- 
spected by all members of the official family, and does not require 
arbitrary decisions or action on his part to make its weight felt. 

THE ROLE OP THE AMBASSADOR 

The workability of this kind of informal coordination clearly de- 
pends on the attitude and spirit in which the Ambassador and his alter 
ego, the deputy chief of mission, carry on their leadership. In this 
connection, I cannot overemphasize the importance of the point made 
in the quotation above “that the Ambassador must himself feel that 
he serves the Government as a whole, and not only the special interests 
of the Department of State, and that he convey this attitude to all his 
officers who share the coordinating task.” 

In terms of their effective impact on the substance of Brazilian- 
American relations, it seems evident to me that the so-called operating 
programs of economic and technical assistance, military aid, informa- 
tion, educational exchange, and cultural relations are at least on a 
par with the more conventional diplomatic relations, and they occupy 
a correspondingly large proportion of ambassadorial time and atten- 
tion. This does not mean interference with day-to-day operating re- 
sponsibilities of the military, AID, or USIS mission directors, but 
the same is true of operating day-to-day decisions by the Embassy’s 
consular, administrative or economic sections. For policy guidance, 
and for the formulation- of policy recommendations to Washington, it 
is my understanding that the Ambassador is expected to be the active 
leader of the whole group of component agencies in his official family, 
and not merely the passive partner or resolver of occasional disputes. 

The Ambassador has ? of course, a relationship with the Department 
of State differing in kind from his relationship with other agencies. 
He is the President’s personal representative, to be sure, but he re- 
ceives his instructions from or through the Secretary of State, he re- 
ports to the Department of State, and his salary and administrative 
support come from the Department of State. His most active working 
counterpart in Washington, with whom he must maintain the closest 
liaison, is the Assistant Secretary of State in charge of the regional 
bureau covering his country. 

Notwithstanding these special relationships, it is essential that the 
Ambassador consider himself also a servant of the interests and con- 
cerns of the other agencies responsible for official activities in his coun- 
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try of assignment. In a sense he is like a military officer heading a 
unified command; he wears the uniform of the Department of State 
but he must have an equal concern for the problems and responsibilities 
of personnel under his command who wear the uniforms of other 
agencies. 

INTEGRATION OF EMBASSY RESPONSIBILITIES 

In my essay for the Foreign Service Journal in 1955, 1 emphasized 
as the essential principles for effective oversea representation the con- 
cepts of integration abroad and coordination at home. Within the 
limits i mpo sed by administrative and budgetary responsibility to a 
series of Washington agencies and inherent differences between mili- 
tary and civilian organizations, I believe that the administrative 
organization within an embassy should reflect the principle of inte- 
gration to the maximum possible extent. This is a consequence in 
organizational terms of the philosophy reflected above — that all official 
activities abroad of the U.S. Government are part of a unified policy. 

In Brazil, the Embassy’s economic section and the AID mission 
are under the direction of a single officer, who is both Minister for 
Economic Affairs and director of the AID mission. This practice 
was widely employed in Europe at the end of the Marshall plan. I 
myself served in London in sucn a dual capacity, and believe strongly 
in its wisdom. 

Nor should integration of the economic activities be limited to the 
top level. For certain types of analytical reporting or strategy 
formulation, the best working team may well be composed of the AID 
mission program officer, the financial attache (who is appointed by the 
U.S. Treasury), and a State Department economic officer. The agri- 
cultural program of the AID mission can benefit greatly by advice 
from the agricultural attache. Since effective publicity for AID 
activities is one of the basic goals of the USIS program, arrangements 
have been made for full-time work in this field by USIS officers in 
both Recife and Rio de Janeiro. They are, in effect, the public rela- 
tions officers of the two AID missions. 

The philosophy of integration also has its counterpart in admin- 
istrative arrangements and privileges and perquisites. Specialist 
technicians are obviously not diplomats, but the generalist officers of 
the AID and information missions should, in my opinion, be on a 
par with State Department personnel, enjoying neither greater nor 
lesser privileges and suffering from neither greater nor lesser re- 
straints. The social welfare and other organized activities of the 
wives of the official family should likewise not be divided on agency 
lines. 

In this connection, I find myself in disagreement with Ambassador 
Berger’s emphasis on the importance of a special assistant to the 
Ambassador for aid matters. In any large embassy, the Ambassador 
and deputy chief of mission will be greatly helped by a middle level 
staff assistant. But there is no more reason for him to be an inter- 
mediary between the Ambassador and the AID mission director or 
MAAG chief than for him to be an intermediary between the Am- 
bassador and the political counselor. The mission directors should be 
considered as much a part of the Ambassador’s staff as are the Em- 
bassy section heads. The staff assistant should be a facilitating 
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agent for the whole range of supervisory and coordinating functions 
ox the Embassy’s two top officers. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN EMBASSY AND WASHINGTON 

The subcommittee’s document of January 18, 1963, on “Basic Issues” 
contains an especially provocative discussion of the division of labor 
between Washington and the field missions (pp. 14 to 15). In gen- 
eral, I concur that “the abilities of most missions are underemployed,” 
especially with respect to the formulation of broad policy or strategy 
in the relations between the United States and the country concerned. 
There is in Washington a widespread tendency to regard the field 
missions as the eyes and arms of U.S. policy, but taking no part in 
the function of the brains. It should be oovious, of course, that 
policy toward any country cannot be determined exclusively by the 
field mission there. The relationship between the United States and 
any other country in today’s world is not merely a bilateral matter. 
It must be placed within a framework of regional and global policy 
and strategy. At the same time, the field mission has the great ad- 
vantage over Washington of being in intimate contact with the whole 
sp>ectrum of relationships — political, economic, psychological, and 
military, and the Ambassador is better placed than any single Wash- 
ington officer to weigh together the various elements in a broad coun- 
try strategy. 

It follows that the field mission should be called upon to think in 
strategic terms, and to recommend policies actively to Washington, 
rather than merely serving as observer, reporter, and executant. This 
is equally true of the component operating units in the aid, informa- 
tion, and military fields. At the same time, in order to maintain a 
regional and global unity, the field mission should be kept abreast of 
the evolution of Washington policies, with ample opportunity to com- 
ment on them and to participate in their formulation. Much has 
been done in recent years to improve this relationship. The increased 
speed of transportation has facilitated personal contact through peri- 
odic Washington consultations of the Ambassador and other senior 
field officers and periodic visits from high Washington officials. I 
have returned to Washington on the average at three monthly inter- 
vals, and consider this a highly desirable practice. Periodic consul- 
tations at less frequent intervals for deputy chiefs of mission would 
also be a useful innovation. 

It also follows that if policy formulation is treated as a joint 
responsibility of Washington and the field missions, much greater 
delegation of authority for specific actions within the established 
policy directives is in order. Some administrative delegations have 
been made, and a long overdue start has been made on greater 
operating authority for aid and information missions, but this trend 
could be pushed much further to the benefit of more effective oversea 
operations. 

NUMBERS OF PERSONNEL 

Much comment has been evoked by the astringent comments of 
Ambassador Briggs to the subcommittee concerning alleged over- 
staffing of our foreign operations. My own experience in London and 
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Rio de Janeiro does not accord with his observations. We have been 
somewhat understaffed, rather than overstaffed, in Brazil during my 
tenure as Ambassador, not only in the State Department but also in 
the AID and information missions, and have at times suffered badly 
from the inability to man certain key spots. In general, improved 
quality is even more important than larger numbers, but I have not 
seen evidences of the kind of massive overstaffing suggested by Am- 
bassador Briggs’ testimony. 

In Washington, on the other hand, I am persuaded that overstaffing 
does exist in large measure, and that Parkinson’s law is well exem- 
plified both in the Department of State and other agencies concerned 
with foreign affaire. This is, indeed, one cause of the tendency toward 
excessive centralization of foreign policy and operating decisions. 

THE NEW DIPLOMACY 

Implicit in what has been said above is the conviction that what is 
now commonly called “the new diplomacy” is here to stay for the fore- 
seeable future. The first chapter of the Herter Committee’s report 
provides a concise summary of the fundamental changes in interna- 
tional relations and U.S. responsibilities signified by that term. Some 
of the testimony before the subcommittee, vigorously critical of the 
size of our oversea establishment and the participation in it of offi- 
cials responsible to agencies other than the Department of State, has 
in fact — although not in express terms — been based on a rejection of 
all aspects of international relations other than the traditional bilat- 
eral negotiations between governments. Programs of economic aid, of 
military assistance and training, of information and cultural exchange, 
of scientific representation, and of multilateral regional and world 
wide organization, have all been called into question. 

Certainly the scope and adequacy of these operational and multi- 
lateral activities require constant review, both to eliminate activities 
which are no longer useful but merely reflect bureaucratic survival 
power, and to expand activities which are not geared up to the pressing 
needs of foreign policy. In my view, however, the basic validity of 
these newer instruments of foreign policy ought by now to be beyond 
argument. How best to organize and man these functions is indeed 
a serious question, and certainly the best solutions have not yet been 
found. But it does not advance the national interest to characterize 
oversea aid and information activities as “blowing soap bubbles.” 

To give only one example, one of the most marked developments in 
public attitudes in Latin America in recent decades is the growth of 
anti-American nationalism, heavily spiked with Marxist orientation. 
This has become a pervasive (and in many cases a dominant) element 
in the thinking of university professors and students, creative writers 
and artists, journalists, and other intellectual and professional groups. 
These views are generally accompanied by an extraordinary ignorance 
of the nature of contemporary American society. 

The deliberate distortions and misrepresentations propagated by 
the small minorities who are Communist Party members are not sur- 
prising, but the spread of these distortions far beyond active Com- 
munist Party membership is deeply disturbing, especially in a region 
where we have hitherto taken for granted a broad community of out- 
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►ok on liberal and democratic principles. While there are many 
nasons for the growth of these attitudes, some of them rooted in the 
)cially backward conditions of many of the Latin American nations, 
substantial share of them must be recognized as being the fruits of 
killful Soviet activity of the “new diplomacy” type over several 
ecades, and a reflection of the inadequacy of our own actions in the 
Lelds of information, education, and cultural exchange. There is still 
long uphill road ahead of us in these fields. 

NOXCAREER AMBASSADORS 

As a representative of the group of noncareer Ambassadors, it is 
.vith some diffidence that I comment on this topic. Like others who 
have testified to your committee, I believe in a strong career service. 
Such a service can attract and hold good men only if they have a legiti- 
mate expectation of coming to serve as chiefs of mission or Assistant 
Secretaries of State. With over 100 posts abroad, I would normally 
expect well over half of them to be headed by career officers. 

I am not persuaded, however, that the interests of the United States 
would be served by reserving all of these posts to career officers. The 
exigencies of our oversea operations in today’s world — and for the fore- 
seeable future — sometimes require experience and qualifications which 
occur only rarely among career officers. I have noted the distinction 
made by some of your witnesses between purely political appoint- 
ments, based merely on contribution to political party finances, and 
semiprofessional appointments of men or women with broad experience 
in public service as well as in civilian life. Like the other witnesses, 
I am opposed to the former type of appointment, but see great merit 
in the latter. Taking at random the names of a baker’s dozen of men 
out of personal acquaintance among present or recent Ambassadors, 
I would offer for your consideration Ambassadors John Badeau, 
Chester Bowles, David Bruce, Ellsworth Bunker, Charles Cole, James 
Conant, John Ferguson, Kenneth Galbraith, Averell Harriman, Wal- 
ter Howe, Henry Labouisse, George McGhee, and Edwin Reischauer 
as examples of this semiprofessional category. To these male names 
I would add those of Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Luce. All of them have 
served with distinction, and very much to the positive interest of the 
U.S. Government. 

Even if we were recruiting into the Foreign Service the very best 
young men and women available, occasions would often arise when 
the particular needs of an Embassy in one or another country would 
suggest appointing to it someone with specialized background and 
skills not available within the Service. As a university professor with 
a fair range of experience in observing career choices by exceptionally 
able young persons, however, I must state candidly that while the Serv- 
ice is getting some very good ones, it is by no means always getting the 
best. Anyone familiar with the career choices of college seniors or 
postgraduates at the better universities, observing the choices among 
the classic professions, business, academic life, and the public service 
is aware ot this fact. One reason for this difficulty is the simple 
bread-and-butter fact that the pay scales at the higher levels of Gov- 
ernment service are no longer competitive with those of other occupa- 
tions attractive to professional-type youngsters. The Herter Com- 
mittee rightly stressed the importance of improving the quality of 
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recruitment, both at the junior level and through lateral entry at in- 
termediate and higher levels.* 

The basic guiding rule for the selection of Ambassadors, I believe, 
should be to find the most competent people for the jobs. As the 
quality of recruitment and career management in the Foreign Service 
are improved, career officers should in increasing proportion come to 
be the best qualified. In cases of close choice, I would give preference 
to the career man. I should be surprisedj however, if 20 to 30 percent 
of the ambassadorial posts did not continue to be filled, under this 
criterion, by semiprofessional candidates. 

Many competent career officers have emphasized to me the benefits 
which they themselves believe are brought to the career by the ad- 
mixture of competent noncareer Ambassadors with a diversity of 
backgrounds ana experience, and do not seem to resent their presence 
as unfair competition. 

From the viewpoint of the noncareer Ambassador himself, there is 
the advantage of the greater sense of independence he feels through 
not having a vested interest in his own future within the career. If 
he carries this to the extreme of developing a policy of his own, at 
variance with the Government’s policy, this independence can become 
counterproductive. But if he exercises it constructively to contribute 
to the formulation of policy jointly with his superiors in Washington, 
it may prove a real asset in the management of our foreign relations. 

WASHINGTON COORDINATION AND DIRECTION 

Although I have been asked to comment mainly on the questions 
of oversea operations and the role of the Ambassador, I should like 
to include a brief observation on the problems of coordination and 
direction in Washington. I am wholly in accord with your staff 
study observation that interagency relations in the field are relatively 
harmonious and free from the acute jurisdictional rivalry so evident 
in Washington. Such rivalry, indeed, is perhaps the single most 
serious obstacle to speed and clarity in decisionmaking. 

The reasons for relative simplicity in the field are the small numbers 
of people involved, their close contact with common problems, and 
the fact of integrated direction by the Ambassador. Except for the 
existence of ultimate Presidential authority in Washington, these 
conditions cannot be reproduced there. As I have argued in previous 
writings, and as the subcommittee’s staff studies have well pointed out, 
this problem cannot be resolved by the designation of a super Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs or the gathering of all foreign relations into 
a smgle superdepartment. This is obvious in relation to military 
functions, and should be evident on only moderate reflection with 
respect to financial, commercial, agricultural, scientific, and other 
activities where domestic and foreign interests of the United States 
are bound to overlap. Hence the impossibility of applying in Wash- 
ington the principle of integration, which is amply applicable abroad, 
and the need instead for truly effective coordination. 

The final responsibility for coordination of policy within the execu- 
tive branch rests with the President. It would be a serious error, how- 


* “Personnel for the New Diplomacy/’ report of the Committee on Foreign AJCsin 
Personnel, Dec, 1962, pp. 66-80. 
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ever, to depend mainly on the immediate Presidential staff or the 
Executive Office of the President to assist him in carrying out this 
vital function. Primary reliance for it should be placed squarely on 
the Secretary of State and his Department, reserving the Presidency 
for broad guidance and for resolving the irreducible minimum of inter- 
agency differences which the Department of State cannot handle, even 
with ample Presidential backing. 

A large proportion of potential interagency friction can be fore- 
stalled by effective arrangements for interagency collaboration in the 
early stages of policymaking. If there is free interchange of people 
and ideas at lower levels, it is much less likely that agencies will de- 
velop rigid and antagonistic positions like sovereign states gathered 
at an international negotiating conference. In the relations oetween 
the State and the Defense Departments, there has been an immeasur- 
able improvement since the dark days of 1949, mainly as a result of this 
practice. 'Training at the war colleges and elsewhere has given upper, 
middle, and senior level officers a better understanding of the mixed 
political-military-economic nature of many foreign policy decisions, 
and this has been reinforced by interchanges of personnel and by for- 
mal and informal interagency teams and committees at the working 
level. 

Curiously enough, difficult jurisdictional friction has proved harder 
to avoid in the relationships between the Departments of State and 
Commerce, Treasury, Agriculture, and the various foreign aid agen- 
cies than in the State-Defense field where more friction might be 
expected as a result of traditional differences of outlook between 
civilian and military officials. It is especially paradoxical that such 
friction should have persisted in relation to foreign aid even after the 
International Cooperation Administration was placed nominally 
“within” the Department of State. In the last 2 years, the back-to- 
back physical arrangement of country desks and regional offices be- 
tween tne regional bureaus and country desks of the Department of 
State and the Agency for International Development nas already 
shown promising results. There is Still much to be done, however, in 
improving the working methods for cooperation between the State 
Department and the other long-established Cabinet agencies with for- 
eign as well as domestic economic interests. 

Of great importance in this connection are the ground rules em- 

E loved for the functioning of interagency committees. Except in 
ignly technical fields, such as atomic energy or geological surveys, 
I believe that the State Department should provide the chairman for 
all interagency committees concerned with foreign policy and oper- 
ating matters. The function of these chairmen should be not simply 
to seek a consensus at a lowest common denominator, but rather to listen 
to and lead the discussion of the matter in hand, taking full account of 
the views and special knowledge of other agency representatives, and 
then to come to a conclusion. The chairman should not necessarily 
have the positive concurrence of all the other committee members; all 
that is required is their willingness to accept his decision without ap- 
pealing to a higher level. If there is appeal to a higher level, the 
same principle of State Department primacy should apply there, and 
so on up until the rare case is reached requiring Presidential decision. 
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This would imply greater initiative, greater responsibility, and 
greater willingness to make judgments than is now often the case with 
middle and upper middle level State Department officers. It is, how- 
ever, the only way to provide interagency coordination without the 
stultifying effects of government by committee which Mr. Robot 
Lovett so cogently set forth in his testimony to the earlier subcom- 
mittee. And there is no better way of training future Ambassadors 
and Assistant Secretaries of State than having them learn by expe- 
rience the painful process of decisionmaking. If they are unable to 
do it well at midcareer, subject of course to guidance by higher au- 
thority, they are not good prospects for making their way to the top 
of the career. 

MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 

Let me conclude with brief comments on other specific points which 
have been discussed by the subcommittee with other witnesses. 

Fusion of Military Elements in Embassy 

The suggestion that the MAAG and military attache work might be 
combined under a single Defense Department representative would 
clearly be impracticable in a country such as Brazil. Here the MA AG 
is the U.S. element of a joint Brazil-United States military commis- 
sion, with Brazilian and American officers working together in plan- 
ning the military assistance and training programs and overseeing 
their execution. The military attaches^ on the other hand, have the 
normal functions of liaison with the military services of the countay 
of assignment, as well as military advice to the Ambassador. These 
are quite different types of function. Their confusion would weaken 
the effectiveness of both and create serious difficulties in relations with 
the host government. 

National Foreign Affairs College 

Like most of your other witnesses, I am strongly opposed to the 
creation of a Foreign Affairs Academy at the undergraduate level, 
based on the example of the three military academies. It is highly 
undesirable for the decision to seek a career in the Foreign Service to 
be pushed back to the high school level, and it would be most difficult 
to judge the qualities of applicants at that stage. Drawing the junior 
recruits of the Service from the whole range of American colleges and 
universities, and from many graduate schools as well, provides a far 
broader base and much better prospects of highly qualified entrants 
into the career. 

Even at the graduate level, I am not persuaded that a foreign affairs 
college would make a positive contribution to national needs. In its 
chapter on this subject (pp. 105 to 111), the Herter Committee lists 
certain advanced training responsibilities which it believes should 
be carried on by existing universities, and others which might best be 
performed by a new national foreign affairs college. In my view, the 
latter group could readily be handled by improvements in the present 
operations of the Foreign Service Institute. As the Herter Committee 
itself says, able men to staff such a new college are in short supply, 
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and it is difficult to see how they could be attracted to it in preference 
to opportunities at the great universities. The latter institutions, 
moreover, have the advantage of a reservoir of specialists in such fields 
as economics, law, history, political science, and area studies which 
could not be reproduced at a specialized foreign affaire college. 

As a much superior arrangement, I believe, the Government should 
seek to work out with a number of the major universities special train- 
ing courses for midcareer Foreign Service officers, drawing on the full 
resources of available faculties but adapting certain of the courses to 
the special needs for midcareer training of foreign affairs practi- 
tioners. 

Tours of Duty and Character of Assignment 

Not only for Ambassadors, but for officers working abroad at all 
levels, tours of duty have tended to be too short. On this point I am 
strongly in accord with the views of Ambassador Briggs. As a general 
rule, I would aim at 4-year tours, with provision for one home leave 
in the middle. The practice, however, need not be uniform and should 
take into account differing conditions in various countries of assign- 
ment. 

Within Latin America, for example, a relatively short tour might 
be appropriate for a very small Central American Republic. In 
Brazil, on the other hand, with its continental dimensions, great va- 
riety of conditions from region to region, and political, social, and 
economic complexity, 2 years is certainly too snort. There is also 
the element of language competence, an absolute working necessity for 
effective operation in this country. Portuguese is a relatively easy 
language, but not being one of the recognized international languages, 
it is rarely learned except by persons working in Brazil, Portugal, or 
one of the Portuguese territories. For these reasons, an officer might 
well spend as many as 8 years in this country, changing his location 
and specialty at least once and perhaps twice, and still have ample 
opportunity to broaden his experience as well as his usefulness to the 
Service. Such an extended tour would not differ materially from a 
series of tours in several Spanish- American countries, several Arab 
countries, or several countries of southeast Asia. 

In general, I believe that the early management of the “Wriston re- 
forms’’ was handled in a somewhat arbitrary manner, moving offi- 
cers from specialty to specialty and location to location as if they were 
interchangeable parts who must all be exposed to an identical set of 
career phases. This may simplify the administration of a personnel 
system, but it is not nearly as productive as a more flexible system which 
takes account of the varying needs and qualities of experience in dif- 
ferent parts of the worla, and the varying talents and interests of the 
members of the Service. In a Service as Targe as ours, with the varied 
responsibilities which it must face, we should have room for and make 
full use of persons with special background and keen interest in par- 
ticular regions or particular professional specialties such as economics 
or political-military relations. Armies have long since learned that 
even foot soldiers are not interchangeable parts. This is all the more 
so of the gifted persons whom the United States should be attracting 
to and maintaining in the exceptionally arduous tasks of foreign 
policy making and oversea representation in the modem world. 
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COMMENTS BY THE HONORABLE DEAN ACHESON ON 
THE TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF FOREIGN 
POLICY OFFICERS, IN LETTER TO SENATOR J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 

July 29, 1963. 

Hon. J. W. Fulbright, 

Chairman , Committee on Foreign Relations, 

UjS. Senate , Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Fulbright: In your letter of June 10, 1963, you 
asked me to submit to you, for use by the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, my views on S. 865 of the current Congress, a bill to 
provide for the establishment of the National Academy of Foreign 
Affairs, and for other purposes. The bill and the report of the dis- 
tinguished group out of which it grew had already come to my atten- 
tion; you kindly made available to me a galley proof of testimony 
taken by the Senate committee. 

I am not in favor of the enactment of this bill for the reasons set 
out below. 

The bill would establish in the Washington area a National Acad- 
emy of Foreign Affairs as a center of study and instruction for officers 
of the Government and such private persons as might be “deemed in 
the national interest.” A Board of Regents, composed ex officio of the 
Secretary of State as Chairman, and the Chancellor of the Academy, 
together with five officers of Government serving indeterminately, and 
five private persons serving for 5-year terms, would lay down policies 
and guidance for the operation of the Academy. 

The detailed plan for teaching, study and other work of the Acad- 
emy is to await elaboration by the Chancellor, but enough is said in 
the report of the Presidential Committee and the testimony before the 
Senate committee to outline the general scheme, purpose and expecta- 
tions. The Academy would consist of two main operating divisions— 
one for instruction, the other for research. 

The instructional part would take over and enlarge upon activities 
of the existing Foreign Service Institute other than instruction in 
technical aspects of State Department responsibilities such as consular 
functions and visa and immigration administration. It would em- 
brace: (1) Language instruction, (2) area studies, (3) orientation of 
Government officers and employees designated for service abroad and 
accompanying relatives, (4) orientation of new officers with respon- 
sibilities related to foreign affairs, and (5) courses roughly counter- 
part to those provided at the existing Institute for midcareer and 
senior officers of this Government in agencies related to foreign affairs 
It is not, however, this work of instruction which is claimed as justi- 
fication for the Academy. If this were all, it could be adequately 
done by the existing Institute with added funds for the desired en- 
larged student body and curriculum. And, indeed, it would be better 
done in this way than it would be if involved with the rest of the 
proposed Academy’s projected endeavors. For this work embraces 
indoctrination, training and instruction with few, if any, speculative 
aspects and having negligible bearing on policy issues. 
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The work which is cited as justifying the Academy proposal is far 
broader in character and presents (mite different considerations. The 
courses for midcareer and senior officers w ould be broadened into — as 
one proponent put it — “a series of courses aimed at comprehensive 
career development” and “specialized courses as needed to help offi- 
cers * * * face and handle crises and adapt to new situations that can- 
not be covered within the framework of the regular courses.” The 
research component would, according to another proponent, engage 
with such topics as: (1) The “global Communist menace, including its 
theory, practices, resources, vulnerabilities, and techniques,” (2) the 
problem of “how industrialized nations can live and work together for 
mutual benefit and security,” and (3) the “less-developed nations, and 
their problems of economic and social development, political evolution, 
and internal defense.” 

It is because of this part of its work that proponents of the project 
stress the particular academic character desired for the Academy. It 
is to be “a graduate-type institution.” Its autonomy is emphasized. 
It is to be “a new and unique institution.” It is expectantly described 
as “topnotch.” Though a Government enterprise, “it has to have free- 
dom of inquiry.” It is to enjoy “the advantages of the traditional 
academic environment” along with access to official secrets. In pres- 
tige and efficacy, it is to be on a par with any of the great universities. 
It will pool “the best of American minds.” The bill anticipatorily re- 
fers to it as “a great institution,” carrying forward “our American 
tradition of academic freedom.” Hence, published utterances and 
writings of persons attending or serving the Academy are, according 
to the Dill, not to be considered publications of the Government with 
respect to certain statutory restrictions. 

If one asks why the proponents of S. 865 believe that this sort of an 
academic institution can contribute to the national welfare and how, 
being a governmental academy, it can hope to do what is expected of it, 
the answer is found in certain presuppositions or assumptions either 
explicitly stated or implied in the bill or testimony. As to the “why,” 
the rationale is this: “The security and welfare of the United States 
require that our commitment in the struggle for peace throughout the 
world be strengthened” and that “integrated U.S. efforts overseas and 
at the seat of Government” be intensified “by the development of better 
trained and more knowledgeable officers of our Government and others 
concerned with the increasingly complex problems of foreign affairs.” 
Formal, specialized, professional training with an increment of re- 
search is essential to produce these better trained and more knowledge- 
able officers. Training is as important for them as for military men. 

Let us examine these assumptions. F ew would doubt that we should 
devoutly pursue the aim of strengthening and integrating our foreign 
policy, commitments to peace ana administration at home and abroad, 
that all these matters are becoming increasingly complex, or that they 
call for the best trained and most knowledgeable persons to cope witn 
them. 

Yet, one should take care not to bank too heavily on the saving power 
of mere intellectual improvement up and down the line. Not knowl- 
edge alone, but how it is marshaled by will and brought to bear in 
action, must remain the determining consideration in the conduct of 
foreign policy. Intellectual capabilities at what one may call the 
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officer level are not to be scorned. Indeed, they are to be valued and 
cultivated, for they can contribute appreciably to the making of sound 
and effective policy. In the face of an obdurate world, the critical 
and central considerations must remain, however, the factors of in- 
sight and will at the top levels of political authority. With any defi- 
ciency in such factors where great decisions are disposed, mental grasp 
of problems at subordinate levels avails little. When wisdom and 
courage prevail at the top, such qualities will be generated all along 
the line. 

The bill and its proponents reflect unbounded confidence in educative 
processes. The bill itself declares: “The United States can assure 
that its position as a leader among nations shall be maintained and 
improved by maximum utilization of its potential by pooling the best 
of American minds and resources to create a great institution*— 
namely, the proposed Academy. The language — specifically such 
superlatives as ‘‘maximum utilization” and “the bek. of American 
minds” — tends to weight the argument. Nevertheless, one may 
venture a doubt. 

Able individuals may indeed be improved by instruction as by 
experience. Minds not instructible by events and disinclined to derive 
wisdom and proficiency in policy from responsible contact with actual 
problems are little likely to receive such qualities vicariously from 
the lectern or the archives. This is not to decry formal instruction 
and specialized study but only to put their utility in proportion. 
Undoubtedly some substantial benefit comes from relieving officers 
from their usual duties occasionally and affording them time and 
opportunity for contemplative study. To assume, however, the exist- 
ence within the academic realm of resources of transferable knowledge 
such as to equip officers “to handle crises” — to quote one proponent 
again — is an exaggeration of what can be done. A considerable bur- 
den of proof, moreover, should be placed on those who assert great 
potential benefits to policy in the creation of yet another among all 
the burgeoning establishments preoccupied with churning through 
the data in the name of research. The in-boxes of bureaucracy abound 
with their products. More papers, thoughtful and otherwise, than a 
mind can cope with and books enough on foreign policy to fill a life- 
time of reading are at hand. Whatever the national shortcomings in 
foreign policy may be, they are surely not attributable to a lag in 
scholarly inquiry or a lack of reading matter on foreign affairs in 
general or on the three contemplated topics in particular. 

Furthermore, it is seriously misleading to compare foreign policy 
officers with members of the military profession in respect or time 
spent in training. An advocate of the Academy project is quoted as 
saying: 

We are not keeping np with the armed services in this regard. The average 
military officer spends approximately 12 percent of his career in formal training 
The comparable figure for a State Department officer is 5 percent. 

The comparison is not materially significant. In times of peace a 
military establishment is in-being but it is, in an ultimate sense, not 
in operation. Its force is brought to bear through consciousness of 
its potential rather than being actually employed. Such an estab- 
lishment devotes its energies to readiness rather than to action. This 
is not the case with a foreign policy establishment, which operates in 
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the fullest sense at all times, and specifically in peace. Military estab- 
lishments must everlastingly prepare for hypothetical eventualities. 
The State Department is unremittingly involved in actual politics. 
The respective training requirements differ quite as the need of prac- 
tice is unequal as between boxers and coal heavers. 

For these reasons I remain highly skeptical of the premises upon 
which are rested the value of the proposed Academy to the conduct 
of our foreign relations. The next question is whether the Academy 
can ever, as a practical matter, have the qualities or do the job expected 
of it. The belief that it will is rested on the following propositions, 
expressly stated : first, that the attainment of academic freedom for 
the faculty of the Academy is an Essential prerequisite; second, that 
this achievement is practicable for the staff of an agency of Govern- 
ment responsive to politically accountable officials, all of whom — staff 
and officials alike — are dealing with so inherently controversial a sub- 
ject as foreign policy ; and third, that the privileges of official Wash- 
ington life, including access to classified material in particular, are 
sufficient to attract tne superlative talent desired for the Academy’s 
staff. 

If the ambitions for excellence should not be realized — if the insti- 
tution should prove to be of a mediocre sort — then difficult issues about 
academic freedom might not arise. For the moment and for argu- 
ment, however, let us assume the sufficiency of the alleged advantages 
of the Washington scene for attracting first-rate pedagogical talents 
from other institutional connections. Let us assume tne “pooling of 
the best of American minds” — whatever the phrase implies and en- 
tails — in a faculty of acknowledged preeminence. The question is 
whether any administration would, in actuality, permit such free 
public scope to the members of such an establishment. To doubt this 
is not to impugn the sincerity of officials devoted to the project. But 
one would be naive not to realize that here actuality is likely to differ 
drastically from abstraction. 

No one questions the importance of untrammeled critical analysis 
of foreign policy. Indeed, even at a cost in occasional pain to pride, 
those in supreme charge in foreign policy should give scope to critical 
faculties among subordinates. Freedom to question accepted prem- 
ises, to say so candidly and to tell why when things go amiss, and to 
propose alternatives to what is being contemplated or undertaken is 
essential to proper working of the policy apparatus. But to say this 
should not plur the distinction between academic freedom and the 
scope for critical faculties appropriate within a governing establish- 
ment. 

For analogy, one can imagine one of the great motor companies per- 
mitting ana indeed encouraging its engineers, designers, and other 
experts to find fault with the current product and to propound ways 
of improving on it in subsequent models, and even senaing some of its 
experts out to study in advanced institutions so as to learn to become 
even more critical of what is, and more creative as to what ought to 
be— even to outside institutions where faults of the company’s product 
are discussed without constraint. What is beyond realistic imagina- 
tion is for such a company to permit its experts, even while on the 
payroll, to publicize their views on what is wrong with what the 
company is trying to market. 
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The relevance of the analogy is underlined by Prof. Gabriel 
Almond’s comparison of foreign policies to marketed products : 

• • • policies themselves are the products of leadership groups • • • who 
carry on the specific work of policy formulation and policy advocacy. T%e publk 
share in policy decisions may be compared, with Important qualifications, to a 
market It buys or refuses to buy the “policy products’* ottered by c o mpeting 
elites.* • • 

Foreign policy involves action. It relates to interactions of pur- 
pose among nations. It involves questions of delicacy and entails 
risks. In sum t it is often controversial domestically as well as among 
nations. The issues are often close. No administration is likely ever 
to indulge its officers in the privilege of publicizing whatever views 
they may have as to what is wrong with what the administration is 
undertaking. An administration may accept their criticism within 
channels, it may suffer and even welcome public venting of mis- 
givings. It is not going to permit even a selected group of its own 
servants freedom to assail as if they were in another status entirely. 
Of that conclusion one may be certain. 

Of another conclusion we may be eaually certain. Just as do 
administration will give its own servants rreeaom to assail its policies 
so Congress will not grant these same servants the immunity of aca- 
demic freedom if they should choose to support the administration or 
to propose a line or lines of their own. It does not take much imagi- 
nation to picture the field day an Academy faculty — indulging its 
academic freedom on say China policy, disengagement in Europe or 
nuclear arms control — would have afforded the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy in his prime. 

Academic freedom requires far more than an expression of good 
intent. Where it is operative, it emanates from terms of contract 
between a teacher and nis institution. The bill, S. 865, gives no evi- 
dence of intention to grant relevant terms of tenure and other condi- 
tions necessary to academic freedom — nor is this observation to be con- 
strued as an argument that the bill should do so. Any such formal 
attempt would only confuse the attributes of a university with the 
characteristics of a training institute — to mix education with indoc- 
trination. 

Just as it is too much to expect a President or a Secretary of State 
to suffer a band of professors on the Federal payroll to controvert 
their decisions before the public or a group of subordinate officers on 
sabbatical to enter the lists of debate against prevailing policies, so is 
it unlikely that a future administration would permit continued sway 
to a set of holdover policy critics put in position by its predecessor. 
Not academic freedom but political turnover is implicit in the condi- 
tions affecting the Academy according to the terms of the bill — no 
fixed tenure for teaching staff, a Chancellor subject to political ap- 
pointment and removal, a Board of Regents headed by a politically 
accountable official and consisting of members subject to political ap- 
pointment and senatorial confirmation, and a requirement of periodic 
appropriations by Congress. 

Proponents of the Academy emphasize the modesty of the sums 
entailed against the general scale of governmental expenditures. The 
question of economy, however, involves consideration not so much of 
the dollars as of the thousands of man-years to be committed. The 
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g rudence of undertaking a new institution virtually from scratch, in 
ope of attracting professorial talents away from existing establish- 
ments, needs to be weighed most carefully against the advantages of 
programing fuller use of institutions that are already going concerns. 
A further skeptical question pertains to the desirability of the Wash- 
ington environment, with its distractions of daily detail, as a scene 
for studious enterprise. Whether the Academy would realize the 
proponents’ design and whether the benefits accruing from the sums 
and time to be spent would represent the best results achievable at the 
price, are matters calling for serious doubt. The project requires 
deeper consideration than is reflected in the case presented on its 
behalf. 

This bill, in short, is founded on what I believe to be wholly false 
assumptions including the one that since all the military services have 
undergraduate academies and graduate war colleges, the civilians 
should have a synthesized equivalent. I suggest that a wiser course 
would be to use and develop what is already available. This is good 
now and can be made better. It consists of three principal groups of 
institutions: First, the Foreign Service Institute and the Senior Of- 
ficers Seminar, both of which do a good, if not excellent iob, and have 
no problems tnat a more generous budget would not solve. Second, 
the service war colleges ana the national war college. I have lectured 
over many years at all of them and have been impressed not only by the 
quality of faculty, students, and work done but by the tremendous 
value of a year’s joint study by officers of all services and civilians 
from the departments concerned with foreign relations. These insti- 
tutions could at minor cost be enabled to take a few more (and the 
numbers involved are not large) graduate students from the civilian 
departments. 

Finally, there are existing academic institutions, state and private, 
many of which offer excellent facilities, for advanced international 
studies and research work. If funds were made available for the 
tuition of officer students and outright grants to the universities for 
increased overhead and faculty expense for, say, a period of 10 years, 
both instruction and research under conditions of true academic free- 
dom could be made available. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dean Acheson. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1963 
U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Security 

Staffing and Operations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, D.G. 

[This hearing was held in executive session and subsequently ordered made 
public by the chairman of the committee.] 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 3112, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Muskie, Pell, Ribicoff, and Javits. 

Staff members present: Dorothy Fosdick, staff director; Robert W. 
Tufts, chief consultant; Richard S. Page, research assistant; Judith 
J. Spahr, chief clerk; and Laurel A. Engberg, minority consultant. 

Also present: Hon. Frederick G. Dutton, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations; Beniamin Weiner, Special Assist- 
jint to the Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration ; and 
Richard R. Warner, Management Analyst, Office of Management and 
Organization, Bureau of the Budget. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The subcommittee continues today its study of the administration 
of national security at home and abroad. At the center of our con- 
cern has been the role of the Secretary of State and the Department 
of State in the national security policy process. 

It is our great privilege to welcome as our witness the Secretary of 
State, the Honorable Dean Rusk. We are most fortunate that he 
could be with us today, especially in view of the added burdens which 
have fallen on his shoulders because of recent tragic events. 

The Secretary’s record of public service goes back to World War 
II when he served with the U.S. Army from 1940-46, and as Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of War from 1946-47. He has had a dis- 
tinguished career in the State Department as Director of the Office 
of United Nations Affairs, 1947-49; Deputy Under Secretary of 
State, 1949-60 ; and Assistant Secretary of State, 1950-51. 

From 1952 to 1961, Mr. Rusk served as president of one of our 
great private foundations — the Rockefeller Foundation. In 1961 he 
answered the call to national service and came to Washington as Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Secretary of State. 

At the outset of the Kennedy administration, heavy reliance was 
envisaged on the Secretary of State and the Department as an insti- 
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tutional staff resource for the President on a scale commensurate with 
the full, contemporary reach of foreign affairs. The formalized com- 
mittee structure and staff secretariats built up on the White House 
side around the post of Special Assistant for National Security Affairs 
were scaled down or disestablished. This was done with the declared 
intent of improving staff performance by transferring staff functions 
to the Department of State. The abolition of the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board and the Planning Board are cases in point. 

Over the last 3 years, this concept of administration has run into 
certain difficulties and it is still in doubt whether the staffing pattern 
initially projected has been firmly set on the State Department side, 
so that tne State Department can actually play the proffered role 
as the agent of coordination in all our major policies toward other 
nations. 

As you know, Mr. Secretary, we on this committee believe that the 
Secretary of State and his Department must play a vigorous and 
leading role across the board of national security affairs. We want 
to be of help to you if we can in the continuing effort to improve the 
effectiveness of your Department. 

We will welcome your statement, Mr. Secretary. We are very 
pleased and honored to have you with us this morning. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DEAN RUSK, SECRETARY OF STATE 

Secretary Ru6k. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I do appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you the staffing 
and operations of our national security policy. With vour permis- 
sion, I should like to make my opening remarks very brief, indeed, 
in order that we may spend our time pursuing those questions to which 
you, yourselves, would like to give highest priority. 

It may be that there would arise certain questions on which you 
would permit me to give more systematic thought than I have at this 
point, and to furnish a memorandum or statement of views on certain 
points to you at a somewhat later date. 

But first, I would like to pay my respects to your own published 
study entitled “Basic Issues. I know of no better statement of the 
problems involved and of the types of questions which are and ought 
to be in the minds of those responsible for the conduct of our foreign 
and defense policy. I therefore warmly compliment the committee 
on that study. 

I should like to note certain factors which suggest to me that our 
objective should be that of steady improvement in organization proce- 
dures, but that we would be deluding ourselves if we expected from 
such efforts miraculous differences in our relations with the rest of 
the world. 

In foreign affairs we are dealing with a world which we can in- 
fluence, but not control, and it is a world of rapid change. We do 
business now with more than 112 governments. During the present 
calendar year, there will have been elections or changes in govern- 
ment in more than 50 of them, including 10 of the 15 NATO countries. 

If we are to get an accurate impression of that outside world, we 
should look at not less than 110 maps, each centered on one of the 
nations we deal with, reminding us that we are the center of the 
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world only to ourselves, and that each nation looks outward from 
where it is. 

I am not suggesting that we are not an important country. In fact, 
we ourselves should act on the basis that what we do is of the greatest 
importance, because that is the way of fulfilling our responsibility. 
Certainly in times of crisis our role is magnified, but in tne ordinary 
flow of events our impact upon other countries is much less than we 
and others sometimes suppose. 

For example, the Alliance for Progress represents about 2 percent 
of the GNP of Latin America. The 2 percent can influence, but 
cannot determine what happens with the 98 percent. We cannot buy 
countries or their policies with 2 percent of their GNP or less than 
1 percent of our own, nor would we wish to do so. In any event, 
minor changes in organization within our own Government will not 
resolve quarrels between neighbors in distant parts of the world, nor 
blunt the objectives of international communism, nor make the rest 
of the world more responsive to our wishes. 

The elementary problem of organization, at least to one who has 
experienced and seen many reorganizations in Goveramentj is to 
find men of the highest competence to deal with problems which tax 
human capacity to its limits. The real organization, contrasted with 
that erected by law and pictured in organization charts, is determined 
by the flow of confidence from top to bottom and the performance 
which earns that confidence from bottom to top. 

I emphasize the quality of people, and there could be some debate 
on this, I am sure, because organization seldom stands in the way of 
good people and seldom converts mediocrity into excellent perform- 
ance. 

Further, I would support the view implicit in your discussion of 
basic issues that the organization of the U.S. Government for the 
conduct of its foreign relations cannot be effectively studied or sig- 
nificantly improved by an examination of the executive branch alone. 
The Congress is deeply involved in the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions. It plays a decisive role in all actions requiring men or money. 
It has a great deal to do with the ability of the Government to recruit 
the best talent and to move at the speed required by the rapidly 
changing international environment. 

It had not been my purpose here today, Mr. Chairman, to go into 
this aspect of the role of Congress as it applies to the subject before 
uSj but I might mention two points which illustrate what I have just 
said. 

We have had some discussion in recent weeks on amendments to 
the foreign aid bill, amendments which would have a decisive bear- 
ing upon our relations with a number of countries on a bilateral 
basis. The Executive has urged that the bill be as clean as possible. 
Now, one of the reasons for this is not just the traditional constitu- 
tional tension between the Executive and the Congress on such mat- 
ters, but one of the reasons for this is that the legislative cycle is 
annual, at least annual, and events are moving much more rapidly 
than that annual cycle can deal with on a flexible and, I think, intelli- 
gent basis. . 

Along with that, when the legislature plays a card, that card is 
played and gone. We are thereby deprived of that card in our inter- 
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national negotiations and our international dealings. That lever is 
gone, and it is used. 

Therefore^ I hope that at some stage there can be discussion among 
the appropriate committees of Congress as to the role which Congress 
itself plays in the conduct of our foreign relations, and not just in 
setting policies but in the conduct of our foreign relations, to see ho* 
that fits into the requirements of a fast-moving world situation. 

Now, at the other end of the spectrum, a matter that is not nearly 
so important although sometimes more painful, there are eight or 
nine committees or subcommittees of the Congress interested m the 
administration of the Department of State. Those committees fre- 
quently disagree with each other on such matters as personnel. To one 
committee an individual becomes a person of the highest qualification 
and competence. To another committee, that person ought to be 
fired from the service. 

From my point of view as Secretary of State, I cannot see any 
other answer but that committees of the Congress should be very 
careful about getting into those matters which are, by statute, a re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of State. Otherwise, these tensions 
among the committees of the Congress make administration difficult 
and sometimes almost impossible. 

Let me come back now to what seemed to me to be the starting 
point of our problem. I mentioned doing business with more than 
112 countries. I mentioned that in more than 50 of those there would 
have been elections and changes of government during this calendar 
year. Now, I suppose there would be 10 or 12 of those changes of 
government whicn were unscheduled. I don’t say necessarily unpre- 
dicted or surprises, but at least unscheduled. That creates a turbu- 
lence in our scene which, if anything, is going to increase somewhat, 
because we will have at least 125 or 130 independent countries before 
this process ends. 

The little island of Zanzibar becomes an independent state this 
month. How many islands of the Pacific will want to be independent 
states ? The prospect here is to me unsettling, at least. 

But this multiplication of states has greatly changed the conduct 
of business and ioreign policy in the Department of State over the 
last 30 or 40 years. I am told that the Department of State receives 
every working day throughout the year about 1,300 incoming cables 
I will see 20 to 30 of those on a usual day. We send out 1,000 cables a 
day ; on every working day, and I will see perhaps 6 of those; the 
White House may see 1 or 2. So when the committee says that dele- 
gation is inevitable, this is entirely right. Junior officers in the De- 
partment today deal with and have to deal with matters which before 
World War II would have come to the Secretary of State. The desk 
officer is the key post in the Department in our bilateral relations with 
other countries. 

I feel myself that we should find ways and means, and I have taken 
certain steps to do this in some test cases, of upgrading the standing 
and the experience of the desk officer. He is the man who has the 
opportunity to brood 24 hours a day about the problems of a particular 
country. It is he who in Government makes a decision when he puts 
on his hat at the end of the day and closes the door without having 
done a particular thing that might have been done that day. It is 
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he who is in the best position to alert the Assistant Secretary or the 
Secretary that a problem is festering, that it needs attention, that 
there may be action to be taken to prevent a problem or there may be 
opportunities where by early attention we can sustain and promote 
American interests. 

I think the State Department ought to move steadily toward — and 
this was implied also in one of vour reports — the concept at least in its 
policy sections of all chiefs and no Indians, or at least far more chiefs 
and far fewer Indians. This would expedite and it would get greater 
attention and greater competence at points which are critically im- 
portant in the conduct of our affairs, and would, I think, make it 
easier to get a broad understanding of policy and policy objectives 
through tne machinery that actually is responsible for the conduct of 
our relations. 

Then I would emphasize the role of the Assistant Secretaries, the 
next critical point. The Assistant Secretary at any given time may 
have 50 or 75 or 100 matters which should be of concern to him which 
ought to be on his worry list. Again, those higher up are somewhat 
at the mercy of the judgment of the Assistant Secretary, and his sens- 
injg of the art of policy in deciding what matters ought to be dealt 
with, and when. 

I think we could all agree that there is a time for action and a time 
for letting a situation mature, but which is suitable in a given situa- 
tion? When is a matter ripe for action? One can look at a worry 
list, as I have had occasion to do in the past, which is a year old. 
We used to use these lists when I was Assistant Secretary. If you 
look at a list that is a year old, it is really quite revealing to see what 
has happened to that list in the course of a year — which matters im- 
proved and which matters got worse, and which matters remained the 
same — and to find out whether there is any relation between your 
action or inaction and the course of events, and whether matters 
improved or worsened. At the end of a year, you can look back and 
decide that it might have been better to have left a particular item 
alone and it might have been better to have done something more about 
some other item. In this respect, the Assistant Secretary is in the 
crucial post in terms of the art of management of policy in our rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. 

Now, some, or most of our problems, in this tumultuous and, given 
modern weapons systems, increasingly dangerous world — most of our 
problems are not so much in the formulation of policy in its broadest 
sense, in its formulation of objectives. We are a certain kind of 
Nation and we are a certain kind of people. We have some well 
established concepts of policy to which we are committed and, indeed, 
if Government strays too far away from those broadest concepts of 
policy, the American people have a very effective way of bringing it 
Dack into the mainstream of our national policy. 

No one, for example, up or down the line thinks that the United 
States will make an agreement with the intention of breaking it. No 
one will suppose that we will not try to conduct ourselves to tne maxi- 
mum extent possible in accordance with the norms of international 
law. No one supposes that we take frivolously the commitments in 
the preamble ana in articles I and II of the United Nations Charter. 
The general principles of policy are pretty well established and rooted 
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deeply in the nature of our society. But these principles do conflict 
with each other in a given situation. They compete with each other, 
and in a tumultuous and highly controversial situation in some part 
of the world, the problem is how the principles bear upon that par- 
ticular situation, wnich principles get priority. 

It is the application of policy to particular situations that take al- 
most all of our time. That means that we cannot always be verbal]} 
consistent in dealing with one situation as compared with another, 
because the situations themselves are contradictory. Therefore, if we 
support American interests in all of these situations, there will be times 
when our policy appears to be verbally inconsistent. 

Now, in this process, it seems to me that there are two or three key 
points that neea attention in addition to those indicated by the com- 
mittee. The one is the matter of getting accurate and relevant infor- 
mation. The ghost that haunts the policy officer or haunts the man who 
makes the final decision is the question as to whether, in fact, he has in 
his mind all of the important elements that ought to bear upon his 
decision or whether there is a missing piece that he is not aware of that 
could have a decisive effect if it became known. 

I think we can be proud of the extraordinary improvement in our 
intelligence- and information-gathering activities in the last 20 years. 
The need for it has been multiplied many times by the fragmentation 
of the world political structure, and the bread th, character, and depth 
of the information we need mounts steadily. When I was assigned to 
G-2 in 1941, well over a year after the war had started in Europe, I was 
asked to take charge of a new section that had been organized to cover 
everything from Afghanistan right through southern Asia, southeast 
Asia, Australia, and the Pacific. Because we had no intelligence or- 
ganization that had been giving attention to that area up to that time, 
the materials available to me when I reported for duty consisted of a 
tourist handbook on India and Ceylon, a 1924 military attache’s re- 
port from London on the Indian Army, and a drawer full of clippings 
from the New York Times that had been gathered since World War I. 
That was literally the resources of G-2 on that vast part of the world 
a year after the war in Europe had started. 

We have greatly improved our ability to gather relevant informa- 
tion. However, our problem is how to get it to the people at the top. 
When a crisis occurs, it is then almost too late to educate tnose who have 
to make the decision. The great problem we have is to prepare the 
minds of those who are going to make decisions for the decisions that 
have not yet appeared. How does the educational process go on? 
There are many ways of doing it. 

There are systematic daily publications of all classifications from 
the intelligence community which feed to the top. I spend a good deal 
of my own time reading these and find them invaluable. I have been 
greatly helped in the past year and a half by a series of one- or two- 
page intelligence notes on the greatest variety of questions. I may 
get 12, 15, or 20 of these in the course of a day — just little snippets 
of comment and information about what is going on here and there, 
coming out of the machinery that has available to it the widest range 
of information. Many of them look ahead to possibilities, because 
a part, of this matter of information is to alert the leadership to 
what, can happen and what the possibilities are in terms of alternative 
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courses of action that might protect American interests in that con- 
tingency if it occurs in that way. 

So I think that we need continually to work on the question of 
how to get information to those responsible for making the decisions 
in time to be of use to them. I emphasize the time factor. You can’t 
go back and take a course in the problems of a particular area when 
you have to move within hours, or make a decision by not moving; 
so this is of some importance. 

Then I think that we have a problem of how to get information 
to the Congress, since it does play a crucial role in our foreign af- 
fairs. I don’t think we have fully found the answer to that ques- 
tion. Part of the problem is congressional time, because Senators 
and Congressmen have not only an interest in or responsibility for 
having judgments on these very complex matters of foreign relations, 
they also have a host of domestic problems before them, apart from 
the political processes by Which they remain Senators and Congress- 
men. 

So our problem is to find and expand the time made available 
by Senators and Congressmen to give us a chance to talk with them 
and get more information. We are more ready to talk to individuals 
or groups of Congressmen, than perhaps the Congress realizes. But 
we realize the limited time available to us. Through Mr. Dutton 
and others, and personal contacts by myself, I have indicated I would 
be glad to come down as often as I can get a hearing, in the most in- 
formal fashion, to talk over some of these problems for the informa- 
tion of the Congress. We believe it critically important that 
Congress be in a position to understand the full flow, the full com- 
plexity and the full backdrop of particular problems, since its 
participation affects how we organize ourselves for national security 
and national security matters. 

I would like to underscore what the committee has said about the 


responsibility of the top leadership for administration. I believe 
this is important, and I give administration a good deal of my own 
time because administration should not become a thing in itself, but 
should know that its purpose is to administer something called for- 
eign policy, and that the end object of administration remains for- 
eign policy. It is not just a machine of its own. 

Secondly, administration involves choices in using short resources 
for potentially unlimited demands — for additional services and addi- 
tional personnel. The normal trend, not necessarily a happy trend 
of large organizations, is to grow. Allocation or short resources 
among different needs and demands itself presents major policy ques- 
tions in establishing the priorities, and I think only those who are 
responsible at the top ought to establish those priorities. 

Last year ? for example, I took a series of Saturdays throughout the 
fall conducting my own hearings on our budget. I had the responsible 
officers come in and talk about personnel and personnel assignments 
and budget, not only to prepare them but to prepare me for the 
presentations to the Bureau of the Budget and also in preparation for 
the hearings of the four committees of the Congress. I think the 
administration itself has a very important responsibility of leader- 
ship. 

On the role of the Ambassador I might make this comment : I don’t 
believe it is true that the role of an Ambassador has been diminished 
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by the increase in the speed and expansion of communications. 11 
you look back to the period when communications were slow or poor, 
the role of the Ambassador was not in my judgment nearly so im- 
portant as his role today. One reason is connected with communica- 
tions and the other is not. 

The speed of communciations greatly increases the pace of events. 
Therefore, the judgment of the man on the spot is just as important 
today as it was in clipper-ship days, because events are moving that 
* much faster. There is almost never a week that passes when we don't 
have instances of a judgment that had to be made immediately on the 


spot by an Ambassador to deal with a situation before he could get 
this town to comment or give him instructions. I think that we ought 
to continue to set our sights on Ambassadors who have that capability 
even though there may be times when he is not called upon to use that 
capability in the most dramatic sense. 

The other factor is that what the United States does in the world 
is so much more important now than it was 40 or 50 years ago, and 
this, too, greatly enlarges the responsibility and role of the 
Ambassador. 

The principal reason why Ambassadors have to refer back so many 
things to Washington is that if he were left alone to decide what 
should be done to strengthen to the maximum our bilateral relations 
with the country in which he is posted, we would have accumulated 
requirements upon the United States for men or money far exceeding 
the resources available to us. Further, there is a vast complex oi 
relevant legislation on which the Ambassador himself can’t be an 
expert, and he may not know whether we, in fact, are able to do what 
he would like to see us do. 


Then there is a third element — sound foreign policy. This runs 
directly into important domestic policies and domestic interests. I 
say this not in a pejorative sense at all, because these domestic inter- 
ests are real. But an Ambassador has to have judgment from Wash- 
ington on such a matter as straightening out our problem with Mexico 
on the salinity of the Colorado River. He can’t move on matters in- 
volving oil imports or textiles or similar problems without Washing- 
ton making the decision in the light of all of the factors, domestic and 
foreign, that might be involved. 

On the question of personnel abroad, we are making a very inten- 
sive study at the present time on the staffing of our embassies, begin- 
ning with some of the larger ones, and particularly regarding the 
staffing from other agencies of Government, I am concerned that 
there are ’at least 44 agencies of Government represent ed in our Em- 
bassy in London. I would hope the committee would give us & little 
time to sort that one out before it looks too closely at that situation, 
because I am reminded of a remark that General Marshall made to 


me when he was Secretary of State. He recalled that in 1923 the 
Army sent a special task force to Europe to locate a good many officers 
who were left behind on various missions at the end of World War I, 
and couldn’t be located. They were drawing their pay, but for 5 years 
they had disappeared from sight, and so the Army sent a mission that 
was called the “live graves registration team” to locate these indi- 
viduals. 


Well, there is a little of that that has to be looked into at every 
stage, and we are trying to do something about it. 
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Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I was interested in your comments 
on the role of Congress. I couldn’t agree with you more that there 
are things we need to do up here. Some of us have thought about a 
National Security Committee, or a Joint Committee, or joint meet- 
ings of the relevant national security committees at the opening of 
each session of the Congress. 

One thing occurs to me as a realistic possibility now. If the execu- 
tive branch of the Government would request, at the opening of the 
congressional session, an opportunity to present a national security 
briefing, it would force the Congress to act. Some time ago we con- 
solidated the old Naval Affairs Committee and the Military Affairs 
Committee, by statute, into one committee — the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. That occurred after we set up the Department of Defense. 
In other words, in response to tho change in the executive branch 
organization the Senate and the House created the Armed Services 
Committees. 

I should like to suggest that some thought be given to the fact that 
past important changes in congressional structure and practice have 
so often tended to parallel corresponding changes in the executive 
branch. 

Of course, a national security briefing is something that the Presi- 
dent himself would be interested in, but I do think that it would help 
us. We try to help you and maybe you can help us in forcing this 
matter to some kind of a resolution up here. I do feel that we could 
all gain by it. 

It seems to me that part of the problem — especially in the field of 
foreign aid, and in the area in which the State Department carries a 
heavy responsibility as the chief coordinator of all national security 
matters — arises from the fact that Congress gets the national security 
story in fragments and bits. The whole case is not put together ana 
presented to Congress in a clear and reasoned formulation. 

Secretary Rusk. On that point, Mr. Chairman, there are various 
experiments which have been tried in the past. I think no one of them 
yet provides an answer. You will recall that Secretary Acheson met 
with the Congress to answer questions on one occasion. I think it was 
over in the auditorium of the Library of Congress when he returned 
from a foreign ministers meeting. That was a one-shot affair, and I 
think that he felt after that, “Never again.” Opportunity for ques- 
tioning ought to be continuous over a period. 

In tne first place, let all of the strange questions get asked and 
answered and out of the way ? but keep the context going. This is the 
great advantage of the question time in the House of Commons. The 
membership is constantly exposed to the complete context in which 
questions can come up, so that the continuous process is important. 

Now, the other point, Mr. Chairman, in terms of how this could be 
done, has to do with discretion. Actually, secrets in the most genuine 
sense make up not more than one-tenth of 1 percent of our business. 
If we are talking about those things which have to be secret, say from 
the Congress, there are very, very few secrets that have any serious 
relevance to the major policy issues confronting the country. They 
are much more limited in their scope. 

However, we need discretion because we have four audiences when 
we talk about foreign policy. There are our own people in our own 
country, our allies, the unaligned countries, and the Communist bloc. 
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I have tried in my own discussions with the Foreign Eolations and 
Foreign Affairs Committees to go all of the wav in candor in ex- 
change for discretion. Now, if we could have at the beginning of the 
session a joint session of the key committees 

Senator Jackson. Or a portion of the membership of the key com- 
mittees. 

Secretary Rusk (continuing), who are familiar with this problem, 
yes, I think we could go a long way. Also, we need not limit this to the 
beginning of the session — we could do it every month or two. As far 
as we are concerned we would like to have a chance to do that. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, in my experience in the House 
and Senate and on the Joint Atomic Energy Committee we have not 
had a major leak or a critical security violation. We had on© instance 
where a Senator who actually hadn’t been to the meeting got on a 
television program and disclosed that we were working on some- 
thing super or tremendous, and sometime later this turned out to be 
the hydrogen bomb. But during all of that period, I think there has 
been a very fine working relationship as far as security is concerned. 

Secretary Rusk. I think the security secrete are recognizable, and 
would be somewhat easy to handle. 

Senator Jackson. This is a problem and it seems to me that the 
group need not be the large one that Dean Acheson addressed in the 
auditorium of the Library of Congress. It has to be limited in num- 
bers. I should think that possibly the President might want to giw 
some consideration to this idea. By having the whole picture pre- 
sented, relating the various elements of policy, I believe the Depart- 
ment of State would be in a much better position to act as the chief 
coordinator of national security. 

There are many hands involved in the national security operatioc 
in the Congress as well as in the executive branch. A major difficulty up 
here, and to a certain extent it is the. same way in the executive branch, 
is that many people are acting on parts of the national security policy 
without looting at or understanding the whole. 

Secretary Rusk. Mr. Chairman, in your opening remarks you re 
ferred to the interest of the committee in the special position of the 
Secretary of State and the Department of State in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. I might just comment briefly on that point. 

We very seldom have any problem on this matter as between the 
State Department and the Defense Department. Our principal prob- 
lems are where there are genuine clashes of interest between the for- 
eign policy interest and a point of domestic interest as it comes up. 
say, from Commerce or Agriculture or Interior, where the foreign 
policy interests would point us in one direction, but our domestic 
interests would point in the other. 

The question of the salinity of the Colorado River as it moves inn 
Mexico is a very rough illustration of the confrontation of these two 
interests. 

But I really believe myselfj and I believe Secretary McNamara 
would bear this out, that this issue of the leadership of the Depart- 
ment of State in foreign policy certainly is not at the present time a 
serious issue as between the State Department ana the Defense 
Department. 

When I was on the General Staff in the Pentagon at the end of the 
war, the State Department at that time was not filling in all of the 
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needs for policy leadership and guidance that were required by the 
Pentagon, with its vast deployments all over the world. In effect, 
where there is a vacuum, those who have to act one way or the other 
have to make policy, and so we were making a good deal of policy in 
the General Staff at the end of the war. 

But it has been my general experience that where the civilian and 
policy leadership of the Government is clear about what it wants, 
there is a high degree of cooperation from the Defense Department 
on those matters. 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I get the impression from time to 
time that the Defense Department does not always see the foreign pol- 
icy implications involved in some of these matters. 1 will give you one 
minor experience. At the time of the flap with Canada a little over 
a year ago, I had a colonel come into my office who was about to an- 
nounce tnat we were going to deploy our fighters across the line into 
Canada. Our fighters, of course, carry the air-to-air missile with the 
nuclear warhead. He was all ready to make the announcement. 

I said, “Fine, I have only one suggestion. I think you had better 
get hold of your superior and suggest that he may want to talk to the 


State Department about that.” 

If he had i zone ahead and just made this release, we would have 
notably added to the already serious flap with Canada over BOM ARC 


rone ahead and just made this release, we would have 


I cite this as an example. The colonel just hadn’t seen it. There are 
m any other instances. 

What about the cancellation of SK YBOLT, where we got into what 
seems to me a lot of serious and unnecessary trouble ? Recently there 
was Operation Big Lift where, because of the timing and the way we 
did it, the Germans got very disturbed. I am wondering if the De- 
fense Department does fully coordinate with the State Department. 

This is not in derogation of your work. I am trying to point out 
that when you have an establishment with as much power and as 
much interest — $50 billion of the budget — it is bound to do things 
that are going to have tremendous foreign policy implications. This 
is a great temptation. It is important that they submit to the overall 
responsibility of the State Department in the field of foreign relations. 

Secretary Rusk. I tliink that there are two different kinds of ques- 
tions there. One is whether in a large organization someone down the 
line will do something that causes problems for the department in 
which he is working, as well as for us in the State Department. That 
happens to us within our own Department, where some officer will 
take an action or say something or leak something which causes dif- 
ficulty. We make a continual effort to meet with that sort of thing 


and prevent it. 

On a question like SK YBOLT, Secretary McNamara and I were 
working closely together on that one. There was a problem especially 
of time that was related to the budgetary year, ana the decisions that 
he felt had to be made one way or the other with respect to that in 
connection with contracts and the budgetary year. 

But I just want to make the general point that we have very good 
working relationships across the river. Secretary McNamara is ex- 
tremely cooperative. Moreover, we don’t merely have a single channel 
of co mm unication through the top, as once existed between the Sec- 
retary of State and the Secretary of Defense — where communications 
had to be channeled through the Secretary’s own office — but both sides 
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have stimulated contacts up and down the line, from General Staff to 
desk officers, so that the two departments understand each other’s prob- 
lems much more effectively. 

I think also the cumulative effect over the years of the War College 
association has been very helpful to both sides in this matter. But it 
is a problem that needs constant attention. 

Senator Jackson. SKYBOLT, for example, involved a major for- 
eign policy issue. It seems to me that this was an example of the real 
dangers of a “one-thing-at-a-time-on-its-own-terms” approach. The 
Defense Department really missed the implications of this. And 
there was no excuse for misreading the implications of the recent 
Operation Big Lift. Apparently they went ahead and announced it 
without you folks having an opportunity to properly inform the gov- 
ernments involved. 

Secretary Rusk. Well, this had been relayed on through NATO 
discussions sometime in advance, but the only real complication of 
Big Lift was a speech in which the general language sounded like 
something far more substantial than, in fact, was involved, so Big 
Lift got mixed up with the notion that the purpose was to withdraw 
divisions from Europe. That had to be straightened out and clarified 
right away. 

Senator Jackson. All of this, seems to me, points up the important 
role that the Secretary of State has in the Government in directing our 
national security efforts. I think many people get the idea that be- 
cause the Defense Department has a budget of over $50 billion, some- 
how the Defense Department is the total means of providing for the 
security of the United States of America. Yet the State Department 
has a central role. 

You alluded to one thing here that to my mind is very, very critical : 
that is, the need to get accurate and relevant information. We have 
the strength and the power, but of overriding importance is the ability 
to get timely and accurate information so that sound decisions can be 
made at the top. 

Likewise, it is essential that the people who wield great power- 
potential military power — understand that the State Department is, 
after all, the agency of Government that has the responsibility for for- 
eign policy, and that they have to submit to the leading role of the 
State Department in national security affairs. 

We have had SKYBOLT, and Operation Big Lift, and others, and 
we will have more unhappy cases in the future unless the officials 
fully comprehend this. I say this all in a spirit of trying to build 
up the State Department and help our people realize that it lias the 
predominant role in national security. We know that the State De- 
partment has been a target for all of the problems of the cold war 
because it is called the State Department — it is the Foreign Office. 
It is a very popular target — and does not have any constituents. 
Therefore, we want to try to help in every way we can to see to it that 
the State Department is able to build its strength and carry out its 
responsibility as chief coordinator of our growing and more complex 
national security. 

Secretary Rusk. Well, there were some officers in our Department 
who were concerned about the final solution that was worked out with 
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* the British on the SKYBOLT problem, but that was differences of 
view within my own Department and not necessarily a lack of coordi- 
nation between me and Bob McN amara, for example. 

Senator Jackson. Take another case — the recent speech by the Sec- 
3 retary of Defense before the Economic Club of New York with its 
estimates of our power vis-a-vis the Soviets. The Germans and the 
: French disagree with our conclusions about the number of Soviet 
divisions. Tne Secretary’s version of allied strength vis-a-vis Soviet 
v strength obviously confused our allies and stirred a big flap. Some 
people take it as an indication that we are about to pull back some of 
our ground forces from Europe again, because they are not needed 
there. 

Yet General Norstad, General Gruenther, and General Eisenhower 
spent their blood and sweat and tears over there trying to get all of 
the NATO countries to add to the ground forces. 

Secretary Busk. Now, the key point there is that much of the resist- 
ance to adaing to the conventional forces of NATO has been based on 
the idea that it wouldn’t do any good because of the mass on the other 
r side. Part of the purpose of McNamara’s speech was to lay a ground- 
work for saying that you can meet the Soviet conventional force up to 
a point, without standing in fear and trembling. You have this 
- NATO alliance with 500 million people facing eastward, a nation 
with 200 million manpower, and not knowing whether to add or sub- 
tract from their own strength, and their own allies, in a confrontation 
with the West. 


Senator Jackson. Don’t you think the military leaders have been 
aware of this for a long time? Our nuclear deterrent has been more 
than sufficient to outflank the superiority in ground forces enjoyed 
by the bloc. This has been a known fact. 

My point is that at a time when all our commanders at SHAPE 
have tried to get the NATO partners to truly make a contribution to 
ground forces, the way the Secretary of Defense presented the case 
pulled the rug right out from under the sound efforts they have been 
making since 1949. 

Secretary Busk. Well, one of the purposes of it was to pull the rug 
out from under the counterargument that conventional forces are of no 
utility, because the other side had so many. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t think the speech succeeded, because the 
flap up in Germany and France and in Britain, too, had just the oppo- 
site effect. Was that speech cleared with the State Department? 

Secretary Busk. Oh, yes: it was. Yes, indeed, it was because there 
was some material in there that was an important part of our argument 
to get more effort out of the alliance. 

Senator Muskee. Could I interrupt just a moment? I have to 
leave, and I apologize for having to. I nave to preside over another 
hearing, but I did want to say that I was delighted to be here this 
morning. You have one of the most incisive ways of getting to the 
meat oi a coconut of a problem of anyone I have ever listened to, and 
it is always a pleasure to participate. 

I had some questions, out really, in your formal remarks, or your 
informal remarks, you covered just about every area of questioning in 
which I would like to probe. T am just sorry that I can’t stay. 
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Senator Jackson. Why don’t you ask a question or two now? 

Senator Muskie. I wanted to ask this particular one. You have 
made it very clear that organization is not an end in itself, and I think 
that you have done it in a number of different ways. But have you 
found that organization in the State Department is an obstacle, to the 
degree that it is burdensome, because it can become that? You sug- 
gested ways in which it can become that. 

I wondered, in terms of the objectives of organization which you 
have outlined, whether or not you are satisfied that the organization 
of the State Department is now meeting criteria which you set, or 
whether it is to a great degree burdensome. 

Secretary Rusk. I would say, Senator Muskie, and this is a personal 
view that may or may not be shared by all of my colleagues, that inside 
of the Department our principal problem is layering. 

For example, when I react a telegram coming in in the morning, 
it poses a very specific question, and the moment I read it 1 
know myself what the answer must be. But that telegram goes cm 
its appointed course into the Bureau, and through the office and down 
to the desk. If it doesn’t go down there, somebody feels that he is 
being deprived of his participation in a matter of his responsibility. 

Then it goes from the action officer back up through the Department 
to me a week or 10 days later, and if it isn’t the answer that I knew 
had to be the answer, then I change it at that point, having taken into 
account the advice that came from below. But usually it is the answer 
that everybody would know has to be the answer. 

I think we do need to do something about layering, and one of the 
ways to do this is to upgrade the desk officer level. It seems to me 
that the man in Washington who spends all of his time brooding about 
a country like Brazil ought to be a man comparable in competence to 
the man who is Ambassador to Brazil. We then clear the way for 
him to get quickly to the Assistant Secretary or the Secretary. 

Senator Jackson. Could you enlarge on that ? What you are sug 
gesting is the upgrading of the desk officer ? 

Secretary Rusk. That is correct 

Senator Jackson. I think that this is a very important contribution. 

Secretary Rusk. We have done a little of that. A comparison is 
when a man of the stature of Averell Harriman accepted an Assistant 
Secretary’s post and threw himself fully into it. On that same oc- 
casion we put some ambassadors in at even lower levels. 

I want to get people of that caliber in at some of the important desks, 
so that you have a high degree of competence and experience at a point 
where it is most critical. 

Now, inside of the Department, I would think that the layering 
problem is a key one. This has some bearing on the question that Sen- 
ator Jackson asked, but I will come back to that in a few minutes 
But in the main, the largest questions arise out of the organization of 
the Government as a whole. I am not sure that there is any complete 
answer to this, because, as the committee has pointed out, there is no 
real distinction between domestic and foreign policy any more. Al- 
most everything we do affects foreign policy. 

But these other great departments of Government do carry major 
and heavy responsibilities, and almost everything they do has a for 
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eign policy aspect, so that interdepartmental coordination is and 
I think will remain one of our major operational problems. 

Now, the key there is on the critical questions involving war or 
peace, or crisis — problems of that level. The key question is not to 
leave vetoes dangling all over town, so that in the very delay in 
coming to conclusions we have already made a decision by not having 
acted in time. 

One of the reasons for eliminating some of the formal machinery 
was to eliminate the idea that there was a veto where somebody had 
to be in on it, if, in fact, action was required immediately and right 
away, leaving to the Department of State the responsibility for getting 
the necessaiy coordination in the time that makes it possible to move. 

And then the third organizational problem is the executive-legisla- 
tive relationship, which, of course, vastly complicates the conduct of 
foreign policy. 1 would not in any sense change our constitutional 
system tor another, such as the Cabinet responsibility system, but 
there is no question that this executive-legislative relationship is a 
major organizational problem. 

Senator Muskie. I have just one specific problem to illustrate the 
point. You have referred to the tremendous volume of cables, in- 
coming and outgoing. Who makes the decision, I assume it is the 
desk officer, as to the level to which those cables will rise in the hier- 
archy of the State Department ? 

Secretary Rusk. In the first place, the Message Center makes a 
preliminary judgment, and the Operations Center will make a judg- 
ment on those that involve political and military type situations or 
crises. 

My own office receives considerably more cables than I am expected 
to see, so that my own personal assistant does some screening. I will 
call on him frequently for cables that he hasn’t passed on to me that 
I have become aware of, or ask a question on which a cable happened 
to come in, but my own attitude on that is that the top policy officers 
ought to be offered more information than they may want to use or 
see, so that they can take the responsibility of thumbing through this, 
but reading that carefully, and being exposed to more information 
than they can possibly absorb in the course of a day. 

So there is not too vigorous a screening out, because I feel that we 
ought to have access, and we make judgments in flipping through the 
cables as to where we want to put our time. 

Senator Muskie. Nevertheless, the staff of the organization has 
more control over cables coming to you than you can possibly have. 
This is inevitable. 

Secretary Rusk. Yes; I think that is right. I will meet three or 
four times a day with, say, an Assistant Secretary and the policy 
officers from the different parts of the Department who may be dealing 
with a particular question. At these times I get a full briefing on 
the cable traffic into that office, so I do get exposed to far more of the 
cable traffic than is represented simply by the cables that are on my 
desk in the morning. 

Senator Muskie. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Jackson. Just to follow up the matter of upgrading the 
desk officer, I presume you would select as a first step certain desks of 
obvious importance to be upgraded. What will this do, however, to 
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the problem of layering that you mentioned, as you see it? What 
impact will it have? 

Secretary Rusk. It may be possible to eliminate the office level and 
have the desk officer not only report directly to the Assistant Secretary, 
but also to have the Assistant Secretary staffed to provide that desk 
officer with a good deal of the specialized advice tnat he needs and 
which we can’t afford country by country. There would be an eco- 
nomics man, a labor man, and so forth ; and these specialists should be 
grouped around the Assistant Secretary to help the deskmen on the 
special aspects of their problems. 

There is another idea that to me makes some sense, for which we 
asked for funds this year, without overriding success, and that is to 
recognize that we ought not to try to staff the Department throughout 
to deal with the maximum load. We should not staff each bureau or 
desk to deal with a crisis situation in that particular country or that 
particular area, but nevertheless, we ought to have what might be 
called a pool of highly competent officers who could be used in antici- 
pation of a crisis to oeef up a particular country. 

It is the same thing with communications. We need a capacity to 
throw rapidly increased communication facilities into a particular 
crisis area, whether it is the Congo or whether it might be Cambodia 
at the moment, or it might be some other place. A talking bird that 
was really effective could be extremely valuable to us as a reinforce 
ment of communications capability in times of crisis. 

Now, we ought not to staff for the maximum but we ought to haw 
manpower resources to dispose toward crisis situations. I think that 
this would be an efficient and effective way to deal with this problem. 
We are doing it to a degree now. It is not only ourselves, but CIA 
and others are, so we can move somewhat more promptly, manpower 
from one post to another, and we will borrow here and borrow then 
to get this done. 

Senator Jackson. I am going to ask a question or two more, and 
then I will turn to you, Senator Pell. 

You will recall Professor Neustadt testified before our committee, 
and he pointed out that no one in the State Department has had time 
to make himself consistently, and I quote : 

• * • an energizer, catalyst, connective for the several sorts of planner! 
secretariats, task forces, and action officers now scattered through the upper 
floors of our vast new State bnilding. 

And then he added this : 

The Secretary may sit at the center of this vastness, bat his Office has almos 
no staff which he can call his own. To weld together such a staff oat of these 
scattered pieces, to imbne it with cohesion and a Government-wide outlook, tr 
Implant it as a Presidential agent of coordination for the sweep of national 
security affairs : all this is far from done. 

I would appreciate your comment on this critical matter of re- 
establishing the State Department as the agency effectively in charge 
of the conduct of foreign affairs. 

Secretary Rusk. I would need to know a good deal more in detail 
about what Professor Neustadt has in mind about the actual organiza- 
tion, because the Secretary’s Office at the present time, from the 
operational point of view apart from the organizational chart, is 
based upon the Under Secretary, the Under Secretary for Political 
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Affairs, and two Deputy Under Secretaries who are living right down 
the hall from me and with whom I meet at regularly scheduled meet- 
ings at the beginning of the day, and frequently more than once 
during the day. This group is supported by an Executive Secretariat 
headed by Mr. Read, whose job it is to keep an eye on the problem 
of coordination among the bureaus with what is now called the 
“Seventh Floor” — to insure that action moves promptly and in 
coordination. 

Now, I would be resistant to a single channel by which business 
goes out of the Department, whether it is an Executive Under Sec- 
retary, or whatever the concept might be. Our business is too vast, 
urgency is too great. We have to have several windows opening and 
letting action out of the Department. 

I believe it is up to me to be sure that the Under Secretary, Mr. 
Ball, and Mr. Harrim&n, and Mr. Johnson, and I are working on 
the same policy, in the same direction, so that as we assign responsi- 
bilities among us for particular situations, any one of them can go 
ahead with the full confidence and responsibility of the Secretary of 
State. However, I am a little skeptical of adding other steps in the 
machinery. 

Now, if Professor Neustadt means that I personally ought to have 
a batteiy of special assistants around me, I must say that I would 
rather have Mr. Ball and Mr. Alexis Johnson and Mr. Averell 
Harriman dealing with those matters on my behalf. 

So I would need to know in somewhat more detail exactly what 
kin d of organizational change Professor Neustadt had in mind. 

Senator Jackson. Professor Neustadt states : 

The Secretary may sit at the center of this vastness, but his Office has almost 
no staff which he can call his own. To weld together such a staff out of these 
scattered pieces, to imbue it with cohesion and a Government-wide outlook, 
to implant it as a Presidential agent of coordination for the sweep of national 
security affairs : all this is far from done. 

I assume he is referring, in part, to a staff within your own im- 
mediate office. 

Secretary Rusk. Well, they would have to be as far away from me 
as the Under Secretary, unless they lived with me in my own office, 
and I look upon these senior officers of the Department as comprising 
my staff for these purposes. They are able to act with the full au- 
thority of their statutory and other positions. 

Senator Jackson. But don’t they have other responsibilities within 
their own areas that are enormous, just as you have? You have, of 
course, the totality of responsibility, but they are preoccupied with 
their own special responsibilities and as able as they are, they cannot 
really staff you in a personal way. 

Secretary Rusk. The responsibilities of the Under Secretary and of 
Mr. Harriman are for all practical purposes coterminus with mine on 
policy matters. I say on policy matters because the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration reports habitually to George Ball or 
to me on what might be called purely administrative matters, so 
Averell Harriman doesn’t get involved in that. Mr. Ball and Mr. 
Harriman and I try to divide up what would otherwise be my jobs, 
so that one of the three of us is working on those matters that need 
“Seventh Floor” attention in the course or any given day. 
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I would want to see in some detail what would be meant by w a per- 
sonal staff of policy officers” that would produce some more machinery, 
in addition to the Secretariat which supports in common these senior 
officers I have just named, and who are perhaps the closest officer? 
to me in terms of physical location. 

Senator Jackson. I have one last question. Do you feel that it 
would be helpful if the Secretary of State had wider latitude in hiring 
and firing personnel in the State Department? Congress, over the 
years, has passed so many inhibiting statutes that I understand it is 
often very difficult to really get the best people into the key positions. 

I am wondering if it might not be a good idea to try out within s 
given area, on a limited basis, vesting broad discretionary powers 
in the Secretary to hire and fire and adjust salaries. Congress keeps 
talking about overstaffing. Suppose an experiment was tried to gin 
you authority to adjust salaries, and to hire and fire and see what yon 
could do within a given area. 

Secretary Rusk. Well, I would be very sympathetic to the flexi- 
bility. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t mean to do it at once throughout the De 
partment, but to try it out in a given area. We have done this with 
CIA. 

Secretary Rusk. I would be very sympathetic to the possibility of 
being able to reduce numbers somewhat, increase rank, pay, and 
quality, and move toward more chiefs and fewer Indians. I think that 
could be done. 

Senator J ackson. Carve out an area and see what you could do, and 
make this as a request to Congress. Say to John Rooney over in 
Appropriations, and Senator McClellan on the Senate, side, 
will actually ask for less money in this area if we have the authority 
to do so-and-so,” and see what you could do with it. I think that you 
might give this idea some consideration. 

Secretary Rusk. Miss Fosdick will remember that the Office of In 
ternational Affairs that dealt with U.N. affairs in the beginning of 
1947 had 230 people in it. When I became Director of that Office. I 
began checking around and discovered that the British Foreign Office 
had seven people working, and the Turks had one. 

Well, we reduced the numbers to 150 and I am quite sure that we 
got more work done because we spent less time reading each other? 
papers. 

Now, I think if you can build up the quality of personnel you car. 
cut back in numbers. 

Senator Jackson. In this matter, it might be helpful if you could 
put the monkey on the congressional back. I am saying this as a Sen 
at or. I do not think that we have done our job and faced up to 
overstaffing in a forthright way. But a request from the executive 
branch might have some impact. At least it will give you an argu- 
ment in your appropriation hearings. 

Secretary Rusk. I will do my best, but I am not sure that monkey 
has very firm claws. 

Senator Jackson. He is highly mobile most of the time. 

Senator Pell, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Pell. Senator Javits asked me to present his apologies th»< 
he couldn’t stay, he had to leave for another engagement. 
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* Now, as you may recall, I was with you at that time in SPA. 

' Secretary Rusk. The National Security Affairs Office. 

Senator Pell. And I would agree with you that we did spend quite 
a bit of time reading each other’s papers. I was struck by your 
thought of building up more chiefs and letting the desk officers have 
■the responsibility that they should. 

From my recollection, if it is correct, before World War II, that is 
exactly what we had. Isn’t that correct? The desk officer reported 
in the midthirties to the Assistant Secretaries, and there was no office 
1 evel in between. 

Secretary Rusk. I think that that is correct, Senator Pell, and I 
■would have to check that to be certain. The committee might be in- 
terested in knowing when these various echelons came into the Depart- 
ment, but it is my impression that you are right. 

Senator Pell. I believe I am correct, and one danger that I see 
in it is with the problems of placing ex-Ambassadors. It could lead 
to the custom of more or less providing a roosting place for Am- 
bassadors who are not reassigned. You would have to work out a 
balance between people of the ability you are talking about as op- 
posed to finding a roosting spot for those without that ability. 

Secretary Rusk. Yes, that would be a critically important matter. 

If it should turn out to be looked upon as a place to put somebody 
that you didn’t know what to do with, this would cut right across the 
whole idea. This ought to be clearly done with people who are known 
to be on the way up in their career. 

Senator Pell. It already is, is it not., only you are thinking of people 
who are higher up on the road, because as it is now, my recollection is 
that the desk officers usually are pretty able men, destined for flag rank 
if all goes well in the final portions of their careers. 

Secretary Rusk. A desk officer would typically be an FSO-3 or a 4 
at the present time, but clearly an able man on the way up. I think 
that we might use FSO-l’s or career ministers on the desks and see 
what the effect would be on the quality of the job done. 

Senator Pell. Completely supporting that concept, how do you 
give real responsibility to the junior officers destined for greater things, 
who probably are desk officers ? This comes to your earlier point that 
the line service could well be done in many cases by smaller numbers 
of people ? 

Secretary Rusk. Well, I think this comes into what to me is the 

S rincipal problem of bureaucracy, about which I think there is a good 
eal or public misunderstanding. There are those who think that the 
heart of a bureaucracy is a struggle for power. This is not the case at 
all. The heart of the bureaucratic problem is the inclination to avoid 
responsibility. 

One of the reasons that organization seldom gets in the way of a 
good man is that if a man demonstrates that he is willing to make 
judgments and decisions and live with the results, power gravitates to 
him because other people will get out of his way. 

Now, there is a tendency to want to avoid responsibility in a bureauc- 
racy. Therefore, if we get people on these desks who are willing to 
take the responsibility that could be theirs, then I think that this could 
move. Our problem is to get people to occupy the horizons of their 
responsibilities. Now, this means, if you do this successfully, that 
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you have to let them make an occasional mistake, or at least you have 
to let them do things in a somewhat different way than you would have 
done it if you were the desk officer. Otherwise, this process comes to a 
halt. But I think we can take that in order to get the other advantages 
that go along with it. 

Secretary Marshall was quite extraordinary in the delegation of 
responsibility. This will vary a good deal from President to President 
ana from Secretary to Secretary. I have been urging my colleagues to 
emphasize over and over again the critical importance of the desk 
officer, and the range of his responsibilities not only for the day’s 
cables, but for the planning responsibility. His primary job is to 
continue to think about and plan for an improvement of our relations 
with the country for which he is responsible, and I think that this can 
be done, but it will have to involve a good deal of delegation. 

Senator Pell. Do you see how the problem can be faced of return- 
ing — or not necessarily returning, but achieving what to my mind is 
necessary, a relatively small elite service, capable of handling any 
kind of problems where the routine and humdrum jobs are usually 
delegated down ? 

Speaking in a very personal vein, but perfectly on the record, I do 
recall with great pleasure working desk by desk with you many years 
ago, and then going into the Foreign Service, and being in a couple 
of consulates general. In one case I was very content because I 
opened the consulate general and was in charge for a while, all the 
time being busy. But, in another consulate general I recall being 
where we had six or seven Foreign Service officers, as opposed to the 
British who had one, and the result was that we Foreign Service 
officers did work that Foreign Service locals or aliens, whatever they 
are called now. should have aone. 

This, I think, has an inhibiting effect on young men. I know that 
of the class that came in with me after the war, several of them have 
departed. Now I think under your inspiration, and under the philos- 
ophy that you have been enunciating^ as set forth by President Ken- 
nedy, a certain excitement and electricity is in the air. I think Pres- 
ident J ohnson will do the same. 

But do you see any way of bringing in the very best of our young 
men and keeping them so you don’t have the best fellows pulling out! 
I am not inferring I was one of the best fellows. I dia not ao ter- 
ribly well, but many of the best fellows are not staying, as you know. 

Secretary Rusk. Senator, I will have to go back and look at the 
efficiency report I wrote on you before I accept that last statement. 
You did very well, indeed. But this past year we have taken some 
steps to try to reduce this period that might be called boot training. 
There was a theory that Foreign Service officers could expect in- 
evitably to learn the business by doing or spending a good deaf of time 
in the important routine functions of the Service. 

Now we are turning some of those functions over to the staff and 
getting the young Foreign Service officer into a substantive and policy 
role just as quickly as possible after his appointment, in order to meet 
this problem of morale that you are talking about, and also to test 
him pretty thoroughly. 

Now, we do have a problem in our career service that is dealt with 
in the military services by the up-or-out system. We have superb 
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personnel in the Foreign Service, but when you have people in those 
numbers there are going to be those who will quit growing before 
their time. There will be those who for personal orlnealth or other 
reasons seem not to be able to maintain tne pace required to take on 
the top responsibilities at the end of the trail. 

We do have a selection-out process which those who are subjected 
to find sometimes very rough, but we have not yet solved the problem 
of what we do about those who reach their ceiling prematurely. This 
is something that we are very much concerned about. 

Senator Pell. But in general, you would, as I understand your 
statement earlier, be of the view that the substantive work of the De- 
partment could be performed by a smaller number of individuals than 
would now be the case. I am not talking about the administrative 
level. 

Secretary Rusk. If you let us select the individuals, and not simply 
reduce budgets to force the numbers to be changed, I would say that in 
the policy sections of the Department I would be inclined to think 
the answer to that is yes. 

Senator Pell. Along the line of what Senator Jackson said, to give 
you greater flexibility in management? 

Secretary Rusk. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pell. Now, another question that comes to my mind is how 
can we on the Hill be of greater help to you? I think, for instance, 
on the record it would be interesting to know how many times you have 
had to come before similar groups like this in the course of the last 3 
years. I remember hearing some startling statements — was it more 
than 100 days you have been up here since you have been Secretary. 

Secretary Rusk. I would be glad to furnish statistics on that. I do 
come down to Capitol Hill frequently, but 

Senator Pell. If there were joint committee hearings, would it be 
of any help ? 

Secretary Rusk. I would like to say that it is seldom that I find this 
a waste of time. That is for several reasons. This is the way our con- 
stitutional system works and it is one of my primary duties to be here. 
I would be available to come more than I do if I had an opportunity 
to sit down wholly off the record and talk informally ana in great 
candor about some of our problems. 

I think that is the kina of appearance or visit that is most needed. 
The ability to do that with the sort of joint meetings of the committees 
that Senator Jackson talked about would be a very important one; to 
sit down with the Foreign Relations and the Armed Services and one 
or two other committees together and go over some of these things. 

Senator Pell. Speaking as one of the relatively newer members 
here who is not on one of those committees, but also representative of 
many of the Senators who are interested in foreign policy, one of the 
problems now is that unless one has the good fortune to be on the For- 
eign Relations Committee, or one of the other key committees, you 
pretty well are restricted to what you read in the press. That is one 
of the reasons why the idea of Senator Humphrey that there should 
be a general question hour every couple of weeks or every month 
might have a certain appeal if the security requirements could be met. 

Senator Jackson. I think the Secretary really put his finger on 
what is needed, just a moment ago, and that is, an opportunity fo T 
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him from time to time to speak off the record with complete candor 
to small groups. This is a difficult task, and yet this is the thing that 
is needed. 

The Secretary has to be very, very careful in anything that he says 
for the record. There are many things that he could impart to us 
that would make our job a lot easier. And frankly, I think that he 
could do his job a lot better if there was such a free flow of candor. 
There are, of course, difficulties. It depends on people. 

We were talking about people within the Department. You can 
talk with some people and it will be respected, and it will be used 
effectively. 

Secretary Husk. There are two or three reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
why this would be really quite important, in addition to those we have 
mentioned. We in the executive branch come and go. If you look 
around this town for people who have had to deal responsibly with 
foreign policy problems for an extended period of time, you find them 
on these committees down here on Capitol Hill. Therefore, there is 
great advantage to a Secretary or an Assistant Secretary in coming 
down just to talk — not to sell a point of view, but to talk, to get re- 
actions, advice, and ideas before positions get frozen. That could be 
very important. 

Then I should also like to comment on another matter which makes 
executive sessions of committees extremely important. I don’t think, 
Mr. Chairman, that I can recall in 3 years an executive session of a 
committee at which we have talked over the innards of difficult and 
complicated questions where the discussion divided on partisan lines. 

Now, there will be differences of view around the table, because 
many of these tilings require on-balance judgments, but it is to me 
deeply encouraging to see that in executive sessions where the merits 
are addressed and can be addressed in complete candor, that so seldom 
does partisan controversy play any significant role. 

Now, when you get out on the floor in debate, you have other prob- 
lems. But these specific sessions and discussions to me are the most 
valuable thing that happens in Washington. 

Senator Pell. Do you think that tnat could take place with the 
Senate as a whole, or would that be too optimistic ? 

Senator Jackson. I think once you go beyond a certain point, in 
numbers, the very climate causes all of us to pull in. I believe this 
is inevitable, and especially for the person who is directly involved; 
the Secretary of State or tne Secretary of Defense. I think the very 
presence of numbers would forbid full candor. 

Secretary Rusk. On the idea of the question hour, it has some at- 
tractions, but it seems to me that it would be effective only if it were 
done with sufficient frequency, so that you could build and maintain 
a context of discussions. 

Senator Pell. This is Senator Humphrey’s idea; that it would 
happen every month on a regular basis. 

Senator Jackson. Well, it takes a long time to build up that tradi- 
tion. The British have been doing this for a few centuries. I am not 
so sure that we could accommodate to this in a short period of time. I 
think a lot of helpful things can be done in addition to what we are 
talking about; such as meeting with just one or two people from time 
to time, and even with one single Senator in a key situation. 
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I appreciate that you have time problems, but this is something that 
we ought to think about, and maybe make some suggestions to the 
Secretary. 

Senator Pell. We could have more joint committee hearings. 

Secretary Rusk. There is a special problem for what the British 
would call the back-bench member who doesn’t sit on the committee 
which is regularly briefed. But I have also observed that commit- 
tees — for example, the Foreign Relations Committee — are anxious 
that the bath-bench members have a chance to be briefed, and I think 
perhaps that they might have occasional meetings themselves, or 
rather, make their room available for back-bench members to come in 
for discussions. 

Senator Pell. I have never noticed that climate. 

Secretary Rusk. Well, they have taken initiative with me on occa- 
sions, saying, “We want you to brief this committee,” or the other 
committee, and so forth. 

Senator Jackson. Those of us who are on Armed Services, and 
Joint Atomic Energy, are heavily in foreign policy and we cannot 
avoid it, and I am not so sure we have done as much as we could in 
this regard. Some initiative must be taken by the Congress, and I 
think that you might in the meantime give some attention to that. 

Senator Pell. I was very struck by your statement about the rela- 
tions between Defense and State, and that you were trying to increase 
the lateral contacts further down the line. Along the same thought, 
or the same direction, in connection with intelligence, one thing that 
struck me when I was a desk officer, I must say, of a rather esoteric 
area- the Baltic States, was the utter lack of intelligence flow that I 
got rrom CIA. Now, the key situations I had to make were not world- 
shaking, but there was a desk, and presumably the same system of flow 
came to every other desk officer. 

I checked this out with other friends of mine, old colleagues who 
are still desk officers, and there is not an easy flow of intelligence from 
CIA as to what is happening in their area. How could this be 
remedied, too, on a lateral basis ? 

Secretary Rusk. Mr. McCone and I were just recently discussing 
this question as to what happens to the output of it, so I am myself 
taking a look at the daily input from CIA for selected days, just to 
see wnat, in fact, comes in, and what is done with it in the Department, 
because I think that there is a point there that we not only need to get 
the information into the hands of those who can use it or need it, but 
we also ought to, on the basis of that, feed back suggestions to CIA, 
and the intelligence community, about higher priorities of information 
that we ought to be looking for that we are not getting, you see. It is 
that kind of thing, and it works both ways. 

Senator Pell. To be specific, wouldn’t it be a good idea if the old 
habit that used to be discussed was adopted ; that of having the desk 
officers in CIA and the desk officers in State meet and exchange infor- 
mation ? I don’t think it has ever happened. 

Secretary Rusk. It does when we are dealing with particular prob- 
lems, like Vietnam, or things like that, you see. 

Senator Pell. I would have much doubt if the Rumanian desk 
officer in the Department were acquainted with the men handling that 
aspect of intelligence in the CIA. 
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Another thought, perhaps along a different line, and this was 
brought out in our hearing with Mr. Crockett, is the question of en- 
couraging Foreign Service officers, and State Department people, to 
go on leave of absence without pay. At the moment, as we all know, 
if a Foreign Service officer asks for leave of absence without pay for 
2 years to take a job in business or a university, or in any other way, 
that is held to be rather poor school spirit ; an attitude that; when it 
comes to being considered for promotion, is held against him. Ac- 
cordingly, he wouldn’t dream of doing it if he was ambitious in the 
Service. 


At the same time, the young man in question might be consider- 
ably improved by going back to Chicago, or St. Louis, for a year or 
so, and coming back, remdoctrinated with affairs back home. 
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Secretary Rusk. It is a good idea and extremely difficult to ad- 
minister. Career officers are reluctant to take that on because they 
do have a feeling, and I cannot prove that they are wrong, that oat 
of sight is out of mind. 

Senator Pell. Exactly. 

Secretary Rusk. And this is not necessarily helpful to their career. 
We have tried in the past to work out some exchanges. For example, 
a Foreign Service officer goes to a university, and the professor comes 
into the Department, and it usually takes a little longer than the 1 or 
2 years available to get either one of them fully into his yob on the 
exchange basis. But I think that there are some possibilities there 
that we ought to look further into. 

I have no doubt that that kind of variety in the background of a 
man could be very helpful, and indeed it is because we do pull people 
in from outside of the career service for a number of key jobs, or 


from time to time make arrangements for lateral entry into the For- 
eign Service where it seems desirable. 

But there are some administrative and morale problems there that 
we would have to watch very carefully. We are trying to do some of 
that by some extended home leaves whereby people can go back to dif- 
ferent parts of the country and get reacquainted with the United 
States again^ but again we nave had inadequate appropriations to do 
very much with that particular problem. 

Senator Pell. But it wouldn’t take an Executive order of the Presi- 


dent, just an administrative order from you, or from Mr. Crockett, or 
even as a precept to the selection boards, and within the Department 
itself, that would encourage Foreign Service officers to apply for these 
leave-of-absence jobs, stressing that such experience would be consid- 
ered a point in their favor, ana not in any way “out of sight and out of 
mind. Shouldn’t that start this process going a bit more ? It would 
not take legislative action. 

Secretaiy Rusk. We have full authority to do this under existing 
legislation. I am not sure that the officers concerned would be fully 
reassured by a precept directive from the Secretary to a promotion 
board. I have issued these precepts on other matters, for example, ex- 
perience in USIA or in economics, or at the United Nations. This 
type experience should be fully equated with the more traditional kinds 
of service in considerations for promotion. 

Senator Pell. Or consular affairs. 
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Secretary Rusk. I can’t guarantee that these precepts have had their 
due weight in these board processes. 

Senator Pell. For this reason, I was in touch at one point with the 
White House, hoping they would issue it as an Executive order. They 
liked the idea, but there are areas of greater priority. 

Secretary Rusk. I will look further into that, and I understand you 
discussed tnat with Mr. Crockett 

Senator Pell. Yes, I did. I have another thought that bothered me, 
and that is the problem of local employees behind the Iron Curtain who 
are arrested or maltreated or tortured and returned after a period of 
time with their health pretty well ruined, having been accused of 
espionage in an effort to try to frame our people. 

It is one thing if they have been arrested for black marketeering or 
other criminal activities, but there are always instances where there 
are local loyal employees who are really given hideous treatment in an 
effort to incriminate American personnel or missions. I myself had 
one who was beaten up terribly in an effort to frame me, and there are 
many other instances of that sort. Moreover, I have been struck by 
the fact, learned from my own service behind the Curtain, that we 
seem to do less than other nations to look after the welfare of these 
people when they eventually are freed from jail in poor health. 

When the State Department hires a person to be a bona fide stenog- 
rapher or secretary, and they are framed in an effort to incriminate the 
United States, then I believe we have an obligation. I was wondering 
if there is legislation which is being proposed calling for repayment of 
salaries and reimbursement of people who are returned in this condi- 
tion, and if it is being pushed by the Department. 

Secretary Rusk. May I just ask for a complete clarification? You 
are talking about the national of another country whom we hire in 
his own country ? 

Senator Pell. Exactly, for instance a Foreign Service local hired 
in Poland. 

Secretary Rusk. And then the question is, What are we able to 
do with a person who has been subjected to great hardship, if he 
leaves Poland? 

Senator Pell. No. 

SecretaryRu8K. You mean upon his return? 

Senator Pell. Either in his country or out. For instance, I came 
across a person the other day who came to me as a Senator, who had 
been in jail for many years tJehind the Curtain. She had been a secre- 
tary, and she was finally released from jail unfit to work. Her whole 
crime had been that, in an effort of the authorities to frame her supe- 
riors, she was accused of having engaged in espionage. 

I asked this woman why she had not gone to the public press about 
the lack of concern of the U.S. Government for her upon ner release. 
She was a very loyal woman and replied that the reason she had not 
done so was bacause it would have disillusioned the people in her 
country about die United States. 

This actually happened, and, therefore, she had never made a public 
release of her hardship, although the press had urged her to do so. 

Secretary Rusk. Let me look into that- 

Mr. Dutton. I can answer that. We are proposing that amend- 
ment to the Missing Persons Act, and we believe legislation should 
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be adopted. The Department has sent it up informally to Senator 
Cooper and Senator Javits and several others, and it hasn’t gotten 
Budget Bureau clearance. 

Senator Pell. I imagine more than any other Senator, I have been 
exposed to this problem. I remember one such man who did get oat 
ana to whom we wouldn’t even give a job. 

Mr. Dutton. The woman you mentioned has triggered this whole 
problem. 

Secretary Rusk. We will look into that, and we do have a compas- 
sionate responsibility in these situations. 

Senator Pell. And a reputation behind the Curtain also. 

I have wondered if you nave given further thought since both AID 
and economic offices of the Department come under you, of the idea 
of encouraging the thought of amalgamating the AID missions with 
the economic attaches. This was a recommendation Senator Mansfield 
and several of us made when we came back from our trip last year. 

Secretary Rusk. We have done that in about 12 to 15 countries 
where the embassy personnel are delegated by AID to be the AID offi- 
cers in particular countries. 

Now, I personally think that this is a very useful thing to do, until 
we reach a point where the additional personnel are needed because the 
AID program is of sufficient size to require additional personnel, in 
which case you may have to reinforce it from AID. 

But this is a very promising lead, and we have, I think, about a dozen 
of those in Africa, for example, where the embassy, with no increase 
in personnel, actually administers an AID program. I think this 
would have to be looked at on a country-by-country basis, but it is a 
good idea. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. I have another question or two. Senators have 
been asked to be on the Senate floor at noon in connection with me- 
morial services for President Kennedy. 

As we all know, the Government has made much use of the inter- 
agency task force as a device for the day-to-day handling of complex 
and critical national security operations. The interagency task force 
seems to provide one answer to the problem of coordination, at least 
for critical issues. But I think the experience has been somewhat 
mixed. Some have been quite successful, and others possibly not so 
successful. 

I wonder if you might comment briefly on the role of task forces. 

Secretary Rusk. First, I think that an interagency task force is 
almost inevitable where a major and dangerous crisis builds up 
quickly, and where resources have to be pulled together promptly to 
advise the Secretary of State, other Cabinet officers, ana the Presi- 
dent about action that is emerging. 

The missile crisis, of course, was where the National Security Coun- 
cil itself became the task force, because of the enormous dangers in- 
volved in that situation. 

I would not myself like to see standing machinery established which 
would, in effect, absorb and take the place of all of the task forces, 
because the difficulty would be that you would have still another piece 
of machinery that would get in the way of the fast movement of action 
and policy. 
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I think we have had mixed experience with this kind of device, as 
indeed we will have mixed results with policy and action itself.. How- 
ever, we try to keep sufficiently in touch with the other agencies, par- 
ticularly those members of the National Security Council, on the 
general flow of our business and in a variety of ways. There is a plan- 
ning convention each week when the planning community gets to- 
gether, and there are meetings of various elements of the National 
Security Council informally at least once a week, and for different 
purposes. I would think we ought to go at this pretty flexibly and 
use the task force where it seems necessary, but not to assume that 
every time there is a problem one has to be organized — and not estab- 
lish permanent machinery that would take the place of the kind of 
advice that a President would want in the midst of a fast-moving 
situation. 

If we were to decide as a matter of theory that task forces are not 
the right answer, we would still have them because any President or 
Secretary of State is going to pull together people that he wants to 
have with him in advising him about what ought to be done in a given 
situation. 

Senator Jackson. If you get too many of them going at once, you 
have a lot of problems, and you are in trouble. 

Secretary Rusk. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Another member requested that I ask this ques- 
tion : A number of U.S. ambassadors have indicated in testimony be- 
fore this committee that the problem of coordination among Govern- 
ment agencies in Washington, D.C., is rather difficult. In other words, 
various departments of the Government constantly send out requests 
to the field and state requirements to our ambassadors. 

What is the State Department doing to coordinate, or channel, or 
screen these requests from the various bureaus and departments of 
the executive branch, so as to remove any unnecessary burden on our 
missions abroad ? 

Secretary Rusk. I would like, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to submit 
a memorandum on this, because there are different ways in which this 
is done. The two biggest problems about interdepartmental coordi- 
nation is first, allocation of short resources among competing demands, 
and it takes a little effort to get results on that ; and secondly, there are 
genuine conflicts of interest between foreign policy and other matters. 

Now, for example, it is not machinery that stands in the way of 
settling the salinity problem of the Colorado River. It is something 
much more real than machinery, and yet there is nothing at the 
moment in our relations with Mexico on which we need coordination 
better. 

I think some of you here at this end of Pennsylvania Avenue know 
some of the problems of coordination on that particular point, but I 
would like to submit a little memorandum on this, if I may. 

(The memorandum referred to appears as exhibit I on p. 437.) 

Senator Jackson. Dean Acheson, a few years ago, in reflecting on 
liis own experience as Secretary of State spoke of “the emerging 
future.” ana said, “The truth is that in foreign affairs man-hours 
spent in thinking and planning on future action are by far the most 
profitable investment.” 
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I wonder if you would care to comment on this, and if you have 
been able to work your setup so that you can sit back and reflect. 1 
thought this would be a good point on which to end the hearing. 

Secretary Rusk. I would strongly support what Mr. Acheson said 
on that point, and 1 would underline it in relation to our present 
situation, because I do believe that we are on the front edge of very 
important changes in the world situation. 

It is too early yet to know just how those changes will develop, 
and in which directions, but the situation is in flux. The problem in 
front of us now is to find the right line, the sophisticated linej the 
informed line with naivete and illusion on the one side, and failure 
to see the possibilities of major changes to the advantage of the free 
world on the other. 

This is a time for thinking and it is hard to get time to think. It 
is especially hard for the Secretary of State, because in addition to 
all of the statutory and normal duties that he has, he has a good many 
representational duties that we haven’t mentioned here today. It is 
a constant struggle. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. And we will hold this hearing record 
open for a number of other executive branch memorandums which 
are being submitted at our request as additions to the testimony. 

We certainly want to express on behalf of all of the members of the 
committee our appreciation for your coming here today, and for giv- 
ing us your comments and your judgment on various matters. 

Secretary Rusk. Thank you. It has been very helpful to me. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 
the call of the Chair. ) 



MEMORANDUM ON THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE’S 
POLITICO-MILITARY ORGANIZATION AND STAFFING 


(Prepared in the Office of the Honorable U. Alexis Johnson, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs) 

ORGANIZATION 

_ The Department of State has substantially strengthened its capa- 
bilities in the politico-military field during the past 3 years. The 
Secretary and the other senior officials of the Department have been 

S rovided with centralized staff support and functional expertise for 
ealing with the increasingly wide range of international problems 
that involve military factors and considerations. At the same time, 
the geographical and functional bureaus of the Department have 
strengthened their own staffing and sharpened their own interests in 
this field. 

The Deputy Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs is the 
senior departmental official with primary staff responsibility for 
poltico-military affairs. He is the focal point for the Department’s 
dealings with the Department of Defense. In May 1961, to assist 
him in this area, a Politico-Military Affairs staff headed by a Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Politico- Military Affairs (G/PM) 
was established as a part of the office of the Deputy Under Secretary. 
As Secretary Rusk characterized the function in his testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery in August 
1961, the Politico-Military Affairs staff is to — 

assist the supervisory level of the State Department in the management and 
conduct of all the Department's relations with the Department of Defense, 
including the Military Establishment. It is intended to provide leadership on 
such matters within the State Department, and thereby enable it to fulfill more 
effectively its role of providing timely political guidance to other governmental 
agencies on politico-military matters . 1 

The requirement for G/PM and the nature of its role have been 
stated more recently in the following terms : 

Operating in such a setting, the Department needed a unit that could look at 
politico-military problems on a worldwide basis, assure that regional variations 
and interrelations had been taken into account, and provide a central point of 
focus and coordination, as required for the politico-military activities being 
carried on by the geographical bureaus of the Department. Such a unit would 
not replace regional politico-military staffs but rather strengthen and tie together 
their related activities. 

There was also a requirement for some State Department unit to review the 
total U.S. defense effort and the major lines of policy being pursued by the 
Defense Department in terms of their overall foreign policy implications, and 
to bring these implications to the attention of the Defense Department where 
appropriate. In a situation where so many important problems involved the 
State and Defense Departments, it was also felt that it would be convenient to 


*U.S. Senate, Committee on Government Operations, Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery, “Organising for National Security, * rol. 1, hearings, Aug. 24, 1061, p. 1282. 
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have one obvious point of contact within the Department well known to all 
elements of the Department of Defense.’ 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary for Politico-Military Affairs has 
organized nis staff along three major lines of activity. An operations 
group deals with those military problems that have immediate action 
consequences or foreign policy implications or foreign policy actions 
that have military implications and therefore demand coordination 
and close collaboration with the Defense Department on a current 
basis. A combined policy staff is concerned with politico-military 
problems of a policy, planning, and strategic nature. Military as- 
pects of atomic energy and aerospace represent another major area 
of responsibility. The Deputy Assistant Secretary also has a Special 
Assistant for Soviet Bloc Politico-Military Affairs. In addition, 
( (/PM has policy guidance and coordinating responsibilities for the 
Department of State in the fields of emergency preparedness and 
foreign disaster relief. 

On July 1, 1963, the Office of Munitions Control was transferred 
from the Bureau of Economic Affairs to the jurisdiction of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary. The responsibilities of this Office in the licens- 
ing of military sales to foreign countries and in monitoring exchange 
of military information with them are closely related to the activities 
of the Politico-Military Affairs staff, and this closer relationship 
seemed desirable. 

While the presence of a special staff provides the management/ 
supervisory level of the Department, for the first time, with sub- 
stantial staff support, on politico-military problems, the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary and his staff by no means represent the totality of the 
State Department’s capabilities in this field. The Department has 
been involved in politico-military affairs since the end of World War 
II. Each of the Assistant Secretaries heading the geographical 
bureaus has officers or staffs charged with full-time responsibilities in 
this field, and there are, furthermore, few desk officers in these bureaus 
who do not at one time or another deal with questions of military 
assistance and training, base rights, overflights of U.S. military air- 
craft, and visits of U.S. military units or personnel. 

In March 1962, as part of an effort to strengthen the Department 
in the field of Atlantic Community affairs, the position or Deputy 
Assistant Secretary was established with that responsibility, ana the 
Office of Regional Affairs (RA) in the Bureau of European Affairs 
was divided into two units, an Office of Atlantic Political-Economic 
Affairs (RPE) and an Office of Atlantic Political-Military Affaire 
(RPM). The latter office provides the primary organizational sup- 
port in the Department of State for U.S. participation in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The complex organizational struc- 
ture of NATO and the intimate interrelations of political and mili- 
tary-strategic problems that characterize its functioning make RPM 
an extremely busy and important office. The staff of RPM has a close 
working relationship with G/PM. 

In the Inter- American, Near Eastern and South Asian, Far East- 
ern, and African Affairs Bureaus, there are regional offices that deal 
with problems that cut across country and subregional lines. Each 


* “The Politico-Military Affairs Staff : Its Organisation and Its Duties,” Department o t 
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of these offices has a number of officers who devote all or most of their 
time to such problems as regional security arrangements, military 
assistance, threats of Communist-inspired insurgency, and related in- 
ternal security matters. 

The Policy Planning Council has a long-standing interest in politi- 
co-military problems. In the period before 1961, when the National 
Security Council machinery was more elaborate than it is at present, 
the Policy Planning Staff (as it was then called) played a primary 
role in backstopping the Department of State’s participation in the 
work of the Council. The Planning Council continues to be actively 
engaged in politico-military problems as an aspect of its long-term 
planning in the foreign policy field, and its members work with G/PM 
officers on the politico-military facets of their planning tasks. 

In other words, while the Department of State has a number of 
units to meet a variety of politico-military needs and requirements, 
these units do not work in isolation from one another. With the 
support of the Politico-Military Affairs staff, the Deputy Under 
Secretary coordinates and provides leadership to the politico-mil- 
itary efforts of the geographical and functional bureaus and the 
Policy Planning Council and works closely with the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency and relevant geographical and functional 
units in the Agency for International Development. In addition to 
the usual working contacts, G/PM officers meet formally once a week 
with representatives of the politico-military staffs of the Department’s 
geographical bureaus. 

A significant portion of the day-to-day politico-military work of 
the Department is still done in the several regional bureaus. G/PM’s 
significance lies in the fact that it has provided to the component 
units of the Department of State a central point of functional exper- 
tise, leadership, and coordination in this fiela. 

FUNCTIONS 

These expanded organizational capabilities have enabled the De- 

S artment of State to provide clearer guidance and more effective policy 
irection to those military programs and activities that help imple- 
ment U.S. foreign policy, for example, stationing of U.S. forces 
abroad and other military operations overseas, military-strategic 
planning, and military assistance, training, and equipment sales. At 
least as noteworthy has been the increasing recognition within the 
Department that the overall military posture and capabilities of the 
United States significantly affect the strength and flexibility of its 
foreign policy ana, therefore, that the Department of State must con- 
cern itself in a serious and continuing fashion with the military policy 
decisions that determine what those capabilities will be. The central 
position of the Deputy Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, 
supported by the Politico-Military Affairs staff, has enabled him to 
provide active and positive leadership in these efforts and to mobilize 
the full politico-military resources of the Department for these 
purposes. 

One example of this relatively new politico-military role is the 
participation of the Department of State, for the past 3 years, in the 
Defense Department’s annual planning and budget exercise. The 
Secretary of Defense has now made this a 5-year projection of 
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strategy and force structure, which is reviewed annually. The relevant 
documents embody the Defense Department’s plans for the future, and 
the force levels, worldwide force dispositions, and weapons systems 
development envisaged in them. The Department of State reviews 
and analyzes these plans and projections from the standpoint of their 
foreign policy implications and thus permits the Secretary of State 
to provide appropriate guidance in this field to the Secretary of De- 
fense and advice to the President. 

Another field of military activity with which the Department of 
State now concerns itself on a systematic, continuing basis is deploy- 
ment of U.S. forces overseas. Because of the relationship between 
the stationing of large numbers of U.S. troops abroad and the balance- 
of-payments problem, this has become a particularly sensitive issue 
during the past year. It is further complicated by the continuing 
changes in military technology that require or make possible adjust- 
ments in the positioning of U.S. forces as between foreign and U.S. 
bases. 

Any redeployments of U.S. forces from oversea bases, or deploy- 
ments to them, that represent more than the normal rotation of units 
or individuals are now reviewed as a matter of course by the Depart- 
ment of State to assess likely foreign policy implications. Special 
interagency coordinating mechanisms have been established, under 
the chairmanship of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Politico- 
Military Affairs, to assure effective governmental attention to this 
complicated problem area. Within the Department of State, G/PM 
has worked closely with the geographical bureaus whose areas would 
be affected by proposed redeployments of forces. 

There has also been greatly increased collaboration with the De- 
fense Department on a broad range of military contingency planning 
efforts, special studies, and joint task forces. Major politico-strategic 
problems in Europe and elsewhere have been the subject of joint re- 
view. The Berlin task force is probably the best example of joint 
contingency planning, but there are others. Cuba and Vietnam have 
also been approached on an interagency task force basis. 

The Cuban crisis of October 1962, and the detailed implementation 
of the Nassau agreements after December 1962, were marked by the 
closest State-Defense collaboration in policy development, planning, 
and execution. In the case of the Nassau agreements, special inter- 
agency machinery was established under Department of State chair- 
manship, with the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Politico-Military 
Affairs neading the effort, for coordination of the detailed and compli- 
cated activities involved in translating those agreements into national 
action. Other areas of the Department played an extensive part in 
this effort, including the Bureau of European Affairs and the Policy 
Planning Council. 

The Department of State has been active in dealing with politico- 
military problems at both the nuclear and insurgency-subversion ends 
of the military spectrum. Under the leadership of the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs and his G/PM staff, the Department 
has attempted to put the problem of Communist subversion and in- 
surgency in its broader political and socio-economic context, to develop 
increased recognition among the U.S. agencies involved that Com- 
munist inspired or supported insurgency is not only or even pr ima rily 
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a military problem, and to translate that recognition into appropriate 
policies ana programs. 

The interdepartmental group that drafted the present U.S. policy 
doctrine on this subject was chaired by a G/PM officer. The Deputy 
Under Secretary served from its inception as a member and tor a 
time as chairman for the high-level Special Group (Counter-Insur- 
gency ) . He in turn has been succeeded by the Under Secretary for Po- 
litical Affairs. The Deputy Under Secretary also served as Chair- 
man of the Interagency Committee on Police Programs that led to 
a substantial reorganization and strengthening of that effort. 

These examples represent major developments and improvements. 
They are only a very small sample of the wide range of activities 
earned on by the Department in relation to and collaboration with 
the Department of Defense. 

PERSONNEL IMPROVEMENTS IN WASHINGTON AND OVERSEAS 

The strengthening of the Department of State’s organizational ar- 
rangements m the politico-military field has been accompanied by a 
planned program to build up within the Department a cadre of officers 
skilled and experienced in politico-military affairs. The Deputy 
Under Secretary, the Deputy Assistant Secretary and the G/PM staff 
have worked very closely with the administrative and personnel orga- 
nizations of the Department in these efforts. 

A number of personnel training and assignment programs are 
contributing to the result. Among the most important are : the State- 
Defense officer exchange program initiated at the end of 1960; 
assignment of State Department personnel to war colleges and other 
military training institutions as students, faculty, and liaison officers, 
the political advisers assigned to major U.S. military commands; 
and the special politico-military Foreign Service officer positions estab- 
lished and being established at many of our oversea missions. All 
of these are long-term programs, designed to produce an adequate 
corps of Foreign Service officers and State Department civil serv- 
ants with politico-military training and operational experience. 

Since 1946, more than 425 State Department officers have attended 
the five U.S. war colleges and the Armed Forces Staff College and 
equivalent foreign and international defense colleges. In the current 
1963-64 school year, there are 15 Foreign Service officers in attendance 
at the National War College, 3 at the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, 3 at the Army War College. 3 at the Naval War College, 2 
at the Air War College, and 2 at tlie Armed Forces Staff College. 
In addition, there are Foreign Service officers attending the Imperial 
Defence College in London, the Canadian National Defence College, 
and the NATO Defense College. 

There are State Department faculty members at the five U.S. war 
colleges and the Armed Forces Staff College, a Foreign Service officer 
on the faculty of the U.S. Air Force Academy and a Foreign Service 
officer attached as State Department adviser to the U.S. Army Special 
Warfare Center at Fort Bragg, N.C. Agreement has also been 
reached for a Foreign Service officer to join the faculty of the U.S. 
Naval Academy beginning in the summer of 1964. It might also be 
noted that military officers attend courses at the Foreign Service 
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Institute, including the senior seminar which is the Foreign Service 
Institute equivalent of a senior war college course and the interdepart- 
mental seminar on problems of development and internal defense. 

The State-Defense officer exchange program initiated in December 
1960 is now entering its second round. Most of the State and De- 
fense Department officials who participated in the initial 2-year tours 
of duty as exchange officers have now completed these tours and re- 
turned to their own agencies. It is generally agreed that the program, 
to this point, has been an outstanding success, and it seems well- 
established as a long-term arrangement. At this writing, 21 State 
Department officers are either on duty in the Pentagon or have com- 
pleted a tour there; the total of military officers and Defense Depart- 
ment civilians in this category is 19. The State Department has at- 
tempted to monitor the program very carefully, in terms of the quality 
of personnel sent to the Defense Department, the positions opened 
up to the Defense exchange officers, and the follow-on assignments 
provided to returning State Department exchangees. The Deputy 
Under Secretary, the Politico-Military Affairs Staff acting on his be- 
half, and the personnel office of the Department have worked closely 
together on this problem. 

G/PM has provided a “home away from home” for the State De- 
partment officials assigned as faculty members at the war colleges and 
as political advisers (JPOLADS) to major military commanders. A 
POLAD is defined as — 

a Foreign Service officer who has been assigned to the staff of a U S. unified or 
specified military commander on the basis of formal agreement between the 
Departments of State and Defense and who is responsible solely to the com- 
mander. 

«****•• 

The POLAD is not an institutional representative of the Department of State 
nor is he a Department of State liaison officer serving with the command. 

The function of the POLAD is to advise and consult with the commander oq 
political, politico-military and economic matters affecting the commander’s 
theater of operations. In performing this function, he provides a specialised 
expertise and source of information to the commander in the same way as any 
other special staff officer.' 

There are at present eight designated positions as POLAD’s, all 
filled by senior Foreign Service officers. They are located at the 
following military commands: European Command; Pacific Com- 
mand; Atlantic Command; Southern Command (Canal Zone) ; Stra- 
tegic Air Command: Strike Command; Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice; and U.S. High Commissioner, Ryukyus. 

The Department has been actively engaged in strengthening the 
POLAD program. The goal has been to upgrade qualitatively the 
personnel assigned to these jobs by selecting, through an exhaustive 
review process, officers with the stature, background, and experience 
which would enable them to function effectively as senior advisers 
to key commanders. 

The POLAD’s represent one effort to strengthen politico-military 
collaboration and staffing in the field. In oversea diplomatic missions 
where there are important military problems confronting the ambas- 
sador, Foreign Service officers with the necessary politico-military 
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background and experience are now being assigned to political sec- 
tions or as special assistants and advisers to the ambassadors in this 
field. There are considerable variations in title, job description, and 
actual functioning, but the essential purpose is to strengthen the 
ambassador’s ability to integrate effectively the military aspects of 
country team activities. In one recent case, a Foreign Service officer 
who had just completed a 2-year tour in the Joint Staff of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff under the exchange program was sent to a key post in 
southeast Asia as politico-military special assistant to the ambassador. 
It is anticipated that this will be an increasingly typical assignment 
pattern, following up an exchange position in the Defense Department 
with some closely related oversea or Washington assignment. Along 
somewhat similar lines, a senior Foreign Service officer who had been 
on the G/PM staff has been transferred to Embassy London as coun- 
selor for politico-military affairs. 

Another device that is being experimented with as a means of im- 
proving communication and understanding about major politico-mili- 
tary problems between Washington and oversea missions is the 
regional conference of embassy politico-military officials and respon- 
sible State and Defense officials from Washington. The first of these 
conferences — a 3-day session involving embassy politico-military of- 
ficers and POLAD’s in Europe and devoted to a broad but intensive 
j-eview of existing and anticipated politico-military problems affecting 
the U.S. Government — took place in Paris in October 1962. It proved 
highly successful. A similar politico-military conference will be held 
in Europe sometime early in 1964 and in the Far East sometime later 
in the year. Thought is also being given to holding such conferences 
in other regional areas, depending upon the availability of funds. 

THE FUTURE 

It should not be inferred that the Department of State has perfected 
its organization and skills for these difficult and challenging politico- 
military tasks, or that the State and Defense Departments have de- 
veloped a fully satisfactory basis for their multiple and complex 
relationships. It is clear that the range of foreign policy problems 
and relations with foreign nations affected in one way or another by 
military decisions and activities is broadening rather than narrowing. 
The Department of State’s politico-military competence must, as con- 
sequence, continue to be strengthened. The personnel programs noted 
above do provide the basis for keeping abreast of this substantial and 
expanding challenge. 

In order to discharge its leadership and coordinating responsibilities 
in the foreign policy field, the Department of State should be in a 
position to formulate specific policy guidance within which the De- 
partment of Defense can develop its detailed military programs as 
well as to advise the Defense Department, on the foreign policy im- 
plications of proposed military policies and actions. This implies 
substantial, continuing involvement with military policies and prob- 
lems and increasing ability to analyze and assess them in broader 
national policy terms. It also implies increased organizational and 
personnel resources devoted to this area, and continuing experimenta- 
tion with the most effective institutional arrangements for doing the 
job. 




BUREAU OF THE BUDGET STAFF MEMORANDUM ON 
IMPROVEMENTS IN NATIONAL SECURITY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


(With transmittal letter by the Honorable Kermit Gordon, Director) 


Executive Office of the President, 

Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C . , December 2 3 , 1963. 

Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on National Security Staffing and Opera- 
tions , Committee on Government Operations , UjS. Senate , Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Jackson: As you requested, I am enclosing a staff 
memorandum on some recent efforts toward the improvement of na- 
tional security administration in which the Bureau of the Budget has 
participated. In view of the subcommittee’s attention to “communi- 
cations and the national security policy process,” the first two items 
in this statement — the National Communications System and foreign 
affairs information management — may be of special interest. 

Also included is a brief discussion of a problem which the Secretary 
of State has discussed with your subcommittee — the growing number 
and diversity of the oversea activities of both foreign affairs and do- 
mestic agencies. The memorandum contains an explanation of an 
approach to this problem which we are now attempting to work out 
with the State Department. 

I hope that our comments will be of use to you in your continuing 
studies of national security operations. If you desire additional in- 
formation or assistance, please do not hesitate to call on us. 

Sincerely, 

Kermit Gordon, Director. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET STAFF MEMORANDUM ON IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NATIONAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

The Bureau of the Budget, in carrying out its responsibilities for 
budgetary and management improvement matters, has participated in 
a number of efforts to improve the administration of national security 
and other foreign affairs activities. Following is a brief discussion of 
three subjects in this area with which the Bureau has recently been 
concerned. 

1. National Communications System. — On July 11, 1963, President 
Kennedy issued a national security action memorandum (NSAM) 
directing that a National Communications System (NCS) be “estab- 
lished and developed by linking together, improving, and extending 
on an evolutionary basis the communications facilities and components 
of the various Federal agencies.” (An unclassified version of this 
NSAM, signed by the President August 18, is attached.) 
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The establishment of the NCS is intended to ensure that the Presi- 
dent and other key civil and military officials will have reliable, fast, 
secure, and survivable communications in all cases, including nuclear 
attack and other national emergencies. It is also expected that savings 
will be realized in the unit cost of information transmitted, and that 
technological advances in communications will be fully exploited to the 
benefit of all user agencies. 

Creation of the NCS can be viewed as the latest step in a continuing 
effort to improve the organization and management of Federal Gov- 
ernment communications. There have been two principal precursors 
to the NCS, both of which are now incorporated into it: The Defense 
Communications System (DCS) and the Federal Telecommunication? 
System (FTS) . The first was established by the Secretary of Defense 
in 1960 to serve the needs of the Defense Department and is adminis- 
tered by the Defense Communications Agency. The second was estab- 
lished in the General Services Administration to serve civil agencies in 
the United States pursuant to instructions of President Eisenhower in 
January 1961. 

Evolution toward a unified national communications system was ac- 
celerated by the Cuban crisis, which revealed a number of significut 
deficiencies in national security communications. At the very begin- 
ning of that emergency, President Kennedy charged a task force 
headed by William H. Orrick, Jr., then Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Administration, with providing for the creation of a national 
communications system which would make U.S. worldwide commu- 
nications as prompt, reliable, and secure as possible. The Orrick com- 
mittee brought aDout many significant improvements on an ad hoc 
basis. At the same time the Bureau of the Budget, working closely 
with the Orrick committee, undertook to consider alternative means of 
organizing a national communications system to attain the President’s 
longer-term communications objectives. 

Principal elements of the NCS are the DCS and FTS, mentioned 
above, and other civil agency communications, including NASA 
FA A, and the diplomatic communications of the Department of State. 
The NCS will include all point-to-point telecommunications facilities 
owned or leased by the Federal Government which are necessary to 
meet national security needs either in peacetime or in & national 
emergency. 

The President’s NSAM of July 11, assigns responsibility for NCS 
policy direction and requirements determination to the Director of 
Telecommunications Management (DTM) whose position was estab- 
lished by Executive Order 10995 of February 16, 1962. Placing these 
functions in the Executive Office of the President was considered ap- 
propriate to the role of the DTM and to the need for coordination and 
supervision of the integration of the Government’s major telecom- 
munications systems. 

To underscore the President’s interest in national security com- 
munications, the DTM was given a second title, that of Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Telecommunications. Since the DTATs poet 
is now vacant, Jerome B. Wiesner, Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology, is acting as Special Assistant to the President for 
Telecommunications. 

Designing the NCS to satisfy approved requirements is the task 
of the Secretary of Defense, as “Executive Agent.” To aid him as 
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Executive Agent, the Secretary has designated Mr. Solis Horwitz, 
Director of the Office of Organizational and Management Planning, 
as his Assistant for NCS matters. Lt. Gen. Alfred D. Starbird 
(USA), Director, Defense Communications Agency, has been desig- 
nated Manager, NCS. 

The Manager, NCS has already completed a detailed inventory 
of all Federal Government point-to-point communications networks 
to determine which should be initially included in the NCS. Based 
on this inventory and the communications requirements submitted 
by the NCS agencies, the Manager, NCS, has completed near-term 
planning for the NCS. Work has begun on the first NCS long-range 
plan, which will be submitted to the President next April. 

2 . Foreign Affairs Information Management . — The problem of 
“national security communications” involves such functions as the 
distribution and control of information conveyed by a communication 
system as well as the facilities, equipment, and technical procedures 
vised to convey it. Particular emphasis has recently been given to 
the information processes of the Department of State. 

There is growing recognition that the State Department cannot 
adequately fulfill its essential leadership role in national security 
affairs if it does not improve its “information management”; i.e., its 
system of collecting and processing data, screening and converting 
these data into information relevant to national security decision- 
making, and disseminating the information to users (in and out of 
State) on a timely basis. Since State’s leadership role must be 
founded upon effective interagency relationships, the technical char- 
acteristics and scope of the system must take into account the systems 
used by other agencies. Thus, any advanced system developed by 
State should be technically compatible with the existing and planned 
systems of other agencies in the national security field, primarily the 
Defense Department and the Central Intelligence Agency. Its scope 
must comprehend not only the type of information traditionally 
generated and used by State, but also that generated and used by 
other foreign affairs agencies with which the State Department inter- 
changes substantial quantities of information. Whether an even 
broader scope might be required — such as a “National Security In- 
formation System” serving common information needs of all the 
national security agencies — is dependent on the outcome of current 
planning efforts discussed below. 

The Bureau’s assistance in dealing with State’s information man- 
agement problem was requested by the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Management in May 1963. As a result of this request, 
an exploratory review of current information handling activities was 
conducted by a joint Bureau of the Budget/State Department group. 
Although this review concentrated on the traditional elements of the 
State Department, it included limited discussions with officials of 
AID, USIA, ACDA, the Defense Department, and CIA. 

A number of deficiencies in information management in the State 
Department have been revealed. Among these deficiencies are: in- 
adequate definition of reporting requirements; unnecessary duplica- 
tion of documents and files; lack of an effective mechanism for con- 
trolling the flow of information between the point of acquisition and 
the end user; lack of a common data base and classification code to 
facilitate interchange of information between State and other agencies. 
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Such deficiencies stem from a variety of factors: the difficulty of 
securing personnel who are expert both in foreign affairs ana in 
information systems work; the subtle and subjective nature of much 
foreign affairs data: and the severe budgetary limitations imposed 
on the Department by the Congress. As a result of the deficiencies 
identified, the typical consumer of information gets a great deal of 
information that he does not need. A more serious result of inade- 
quate information management is that all too often consumers of 
information may not receive all the information that they really 
need and when they do receive it, it may sometimes be too late to 
make full use of it. Some efforts to improve various aspects of this 
situation have been undertaken in the State Department; however, 
the joint study clearly revealed that a comprehensive approach to 
theproblem is now required. 

Tne Bureau and the State Department have concluded that a staff 
group of skilled professional employees and consultants should be 
established in State to develop an approach and action plan to im- 
prove foreign affairs information management. Consideration is being 
given to including in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1965 funds 
to support this program. 

The first, and probably most crucial, step in the action plan would 
be the identification, validation and definition of each user’s rwraire- 
ment for foreign affairs information. Requirements for key officials 
would be stated as precisely as possible, in order to permit the prepara- 
tion of a “profile of interest” for each official. This would be followed 
by a review of current information handling practices and develop- 
ment of a system design. Such a system design would provide for 
phased evolutionary improvements in existing practices, looking to- 
ward the ultimate establishment of an advanced information system. 

3. Guidelines for International Activities . — Before World War II, 
the foreign activities of the United States were limited substantially 
to those involved in traditional diplomatic exchange. These activities 
were carried out almost exclusively by Foreign Service officers who 
served not only the State Department but also the Departments of 
Agriculture. Commerce ? and Labor. During the postwar period the 
character or our activities overseas has diversified and changed. Ex- 
tensive military and foreign aid commitments were undertaken. A 
large information program was initiated and many “domestic” agen- 
cies found it necessary to station personnel abroad. The expanded 
role of the United States in the world has placed extensive burdens 
on the Ambassador and on the State Department. Not the least of 
these burdens is the need to review, coordinate, and assess the foreign 
policy implications of, the oversea efforts of almost 30 separate agen- 
cies of the U.S. Government. 

It is our belief that some guidelines on oversea activities are neces- 
sary to assist in making decisions on the assignment of functions by 
statute and Executive orders; in the examination of competing re- 
quirements among foreign affairs programs; in the evaluation of 
programs to be carried out at home or abroad; and in the general 
formulation of the President’s budget. To facilitate these objectives, 
the Bureau of the Budget has been attempting to develop, in con- 
sultation with the State Department, a framework for reviewing the 
activities of the various agencies overseas. 
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Within this framework, a distinction would be made between those 
activities which contribute directly to the foreign policy objectives 
of the United States and those activities which are carried out over- 
seas in order to support an agency’s domestic mission. The technical 
assistance functions carried out by a number of agencies are examples 
of activities in the first category. The functions performed overseas 
by offices of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Veterans’ 
Administration are examples of the latter type of activity. 

We are considering arrangements under which so-called domestic 
agencies will be expected to enter into agreements with the State 
Department or another foreign affairs agency with respect to the 
scope and level of foreign affairs activities which the domestic agen- 
cies are to perform. The budgets for such activities which support 
foreign affairs programs would be submitted to the appropriate for- 
eign affairs agency for review of the proposed staffing and program 
funding levels. An agreed-to statement of justification would be 
submitted along with the estimate to the Bureau of the Budget. All 
annual and supplemental requests would be handled in a similar 
manner. 

The programs that are carried out overseas in direct support of 
an agency’s domestic mission would not need to be approved by a for- 
eign affairs agency and would be justified as a regular part of the 
agency’s programs. The Department of State would, however^ be 
asked to raise objections regarding the foreign policy implications 
of these programs, where appropriate. This system should also fa- 
cilitate the general coordination responsibilities of the Ambassador 
by permitting him to comment on proposed programs as a part of 
the State Department review. Such advance knowledge of develop- 
ing programs would be helpful to him in his forward planning for 
operations within his assigned country. 

This approach would be only a first step toward improving the 
classification and review of international activities. It snould, how- 
ever, help to improve the effectiveness of the budget process with 
respect to the oversea activities of the Federal Government and should 
also provide the Secretary of State with a useful “action forcing 
process” in his role as the President’s “agent of coordination” in for- 
eign affairs. 

The White House, 
Washington, August 21, 1963. 

Memorandum to the heads of executive departments and agencies. 

Subject : Establishment of the National Communications System. 

CONCEPT AND OBJECTIVES 

In order to strengthen the communications support of all major functions 
of Government there is need to establish a unified governmental communications 
system which will be called the National Communications System (NCS). It 
shall be established and developed by linking together, improving, and extend- 
ing on an evolutionary basis the communications facilities and components of 
the various Federal agencies. 

The objective of the NCS will be to provide necessary communications for the 
Federal Government under all conditions ranging from a normal situation to 
national emergencies and international crises, including nuclear attack. The 
system will be developed and operated to be responsive to the variety of needs 
of the national command and user agencies and be capable of meeting priority 
requirements under emergency or war conditions through use of reserve capacity 
and additional private facilities. The NCS will also provide the necessary 
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combinations of hardness, mobility, and circuit redundancy to obtain surviva- 
bliity of essential communications in all circumstances. 

Initial emphasis in developing the NCS will be on meeting the most critical 
needs for communications in national security programs, particularly to over- 
sea areas. As rapidly as is consistent with meeting critical needs, other Gov- 
ernment needs will be examined and satisfied, as warranted, in the context of 
the NCS. The extent and character of the system require careful consideration 
in light of the priorities of need, the benefits to be obtained, and the costs 
involved. 

Although no complete definition of the National Communications System can 
be made in advance of design studies and evolution in practice, it is generally 
conceived that the National Communications System would be comprised pri- 
marily of the long haul, point-to-point, trunk communications which can serve 
one or more agencies. 

The President has directed the following organizational arrangements relat- 
ing to the establishment and effective operation of the NCS. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE RESPONSIBILITIES 

In carrying out his functions pursuant to Executive Orders 10705 and 10605 
and under this memorandum, the Director of Telecommunications Management 
shall be responsible for policy direction of the development and operation of a 
National Communications System. In this capacity, he shall also serve as a 
Special Assistant to the President for Telecommunications and shall — 

(o) Advise with respect to communication requirements to be supplied 
through the National Communications System; the responsibilities of the 
agencies in implementing and utilizing the National Communications 
System ; the guidance to be given to the Secretary of Defense as Executive 
Agent for the National Communications System with respect to the design 
and operation of the National Communications System; and the adequacy 
of system designs developed by the Executive Agent to provide, on a priority 
basis and under varying conditions of emergency, communications to the 
users of the National Communications System. 

(6) Identify those requirements unique to the needs of the Presidency 

(e) Formulate and Issue to the Executive Agent guidance as to the rela- 
tive priorities of requirements. 

(d) Exercise review and surveillance of actions to insure compliance with 
policy determinations and guidance. 

(e) Insure that there is adequate planning to meet future needs of tb« 
National Communications System. 

(/)> Assist the President with respect to his coordinating and other func- 
tions under the Communications Satellite Act of 1962 as may be specified 
by Executive order or otherwise. 

In performing these functions, the Special Assistant to the President for 
Telecommunications will work closely with the Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; he will consult with the Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
as appropriate; will establish arrangements for interagency consultation to 
insure that the National Communications System will meet the essential needs 
of all Government agencies; and will be responsible for carrying on the work 
of the Subcommittee on Communications of the Executive Committee of the 
National Security Council which is hereby abolished. In addition to staff 
regularly assigned, be is authorized to arrange for the assignment of communi- 
cations and other specialists from any agency by detail or temporary assignment 

The Bureau of the Budget, In consultation with the Special Assistant to the 
President for Telecommunications, the Executive Agent, and the Administrator 
of General Services, will prescribe general guidelines and procedures for review- 
ing the financing of the National Communications System within the budgetary 
process and for preparation of budget estimates by the participating agencies 

EXECUTIVE AGENT RESPONSIBILITIES 

To obtain the benefits of unified technical planning and operations, a single 
Executive Agent for the National Communications System is necessary. Tbe 
President has designated the Secretary of Defense to serve in this capacity. 
He shall — 

(a) Design, for the approval of the President, the National Communica- 
tions System, taking into consideration the communication needs and re- 
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(&) Develop plans for fulfilling approved requirements and priority de- 
terminations, and recommend assignments of implementation responsibilities 
to user agencies. 

(c) Assist the user agencies and the General Services Administrator with 
respect to the Federal Telecommunications System to accomplish their re- 
spective undertakings in the development and operation of the system. 

(&) Allocate, reallocate, and arrange for restoration of communications 
facilities to authorized users based on approved requirements and priorities. 

(e) Develop operational plans and provide operational guidance with 
respect to all elements of the National Communications System, including : 
(1) The prescription of standards and practices as to operation, mainte- 
nance, and installation ; (2) the maintenance of necessary records to insure 
effective utilization of the National Communications System ; (3) the request 
of assignments of radio frequencies for the National Communications Sys- 
tem; (4) the monitoring of frequency utilization; and (5) the exercise and 
test of system effectiveness. 

(/) Within general policy guidance, carry on long-range planning to insure 
the National Communications System meets future Government needs, 
especially in the national security area, and conduct and coordinate re- 
search and development in support of the National Communications System 
to insure that the National Communications System reflects advancements in 
the art of communications. 

The Secretary of Defense may delegate these functions within the Department 
of Defense subject at all times to his direction, authority, and control. In carry- 
ing out his responsibilities for design, development, and oi>eration of the National 
Communications System, the Secretary will make appropriate arrangements 
for participation of staff of other agencies. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF GENERAL SERVICES 

The Federal Telecommunications System, established with the approval of the 
President under authority of the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, to provide communications services to certain agencies 
in the 50 States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, shall 
be a part of the National Communications System and shall be implemented and 
developed in accordance with approved plans and policies developed pursuant to 
this memorandum. 'The Executive Agent and the Administrator of General 
Services shall be responsible for establishing arrangements to avoid duplication 
in requests for cost, traffic, and other information needed from agencies served 
by the Federal Telecommunications System. 

Nothing contained herein shall affect the responsibilities of the Administrator 
of General Services under the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended, with respect to the representation of agencies in negotia- 
tions with carriers and in proceedings before Federal and State regulatory 
bodice ; prescription of policies and methods of procurement ; and the procure- 
ment either directly or by delegation of authority to other agencies of public 
utility communications services. 

AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES 

aii agencies are directed by the President to cooi>erate with and assist the 
Special Assistant to the President for Telecommunications, the Executive Agent, 
and the Administrator of General Services in the performance of the functions set 
forth above. 

This memorandum shall be published in the Federal Register. 

John F. Kennedy. 




CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SENATOR HENRY M. 
JACKSON AND THE HONORABLE DONALD M. WILSON, 
ACTING DIRECTOR, U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, AND 
THE HONORABLE WILLIAM P. BUNDY, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECU- 
RITY AFFAIRS 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Security 

Staffing and Operations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, D.C . , November 1 , 1963. 

Hon. Edward R. Murrow, 

Director , U.S. Information Agency, 

Washington , D.C. 

Dear Mr. Murrow: As you know, the Senate has given our sub- 
;ommittee the task of reviewing the administration of national se- 
jurity in Washington and in the field, and of making suggestions for 
mprovement where appropriate. Our approach to this task is pro- 
fessional and nonpartisan. 

From the start of our inquiry we have been concerned with certain 
>asic problems of coordinating national security policy and opera- 
ions. 

As part of our inquiry, we would greatly appreciate a statement 
from you on some of the key issues of our study. With your special 
experience and perspective, I believe that you could make a most 
m po rt ant contribution to our thinking. 

We have in mind that your views would be particularly helpful on 
he following topics : 

1. The present administration has made much use of the inter- 
agency task force as a device for the day-to-day handling of com- 
plex and critical operations. The interagency task force seems 
to provide one answer to the problem of coordination, at least 
for critical issues. But the experience has been mixed. Some 
have been successful ; others have been disappointing. The record 
is extensive enough so that it should be possible to find out why 
one works but not another. 

We would welcome any comments you may have as the result 
of your experience on what distinguishes the more successful task 
force from the less successful, using examples, if possible, al- 
though our interest is of course in the procedural and not the sub- 
stantive aspects of task force operations. 

2. The enormous growth of U.S. oversea programs sinco 1942 
and the division of authority among departments and agencies 
in Washington has produced large-scale problems of coordination 
in the field. The historical record indicates a long struggle to 
put the Ambassador in the driver’s seat in U.S. missions abroad. 
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President Kennedy’s letter of May 29, 1961, is the most recent 
action to confirm the Ambassador’s authority. 

We would welcome any comments you may have on what dis- 
tinguishes the more successful country team operation from the 
less successful. 

In general, in other words, we would appreciate your evaluation 
of what steps might be taken to improve interagency planning and 
coordination in Washington and in the field. 

I am enclosing a copy of our initial staff report entitled “Basic 
Issues,” together with the subcommittee’s hearings to date, which in- 
dicate the kinds of problems we have been examining. 

It would be most helpful to us if we could have your statement 
by December 1, together with any materials you might wish to in- 
clude with it, so that we can benefit from its study auring this part 
of our inquiry, and include it in our formal record. 

With appreciation for your help in this matter, 

Sincerely yours, 

Henby M. Jackson, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on National Security Staffing and 

Operation*. 

Note. — A similar letter was addressed to the Honorable William P. Bundy. 


U.S. Information Agency, 
Washington , D.C., December £, 1963. 

Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on National Security Staffing and Opera- 
tions , U.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator Jackson : I am happy to respond to your request of 
November 7, as originally embodied m your letter to Mr. Murrow of 
November 1. 

You ask specifically for our views on what distinguishes the success- 
ful interagency task force from the less successful, and the successful 
country team from the less successful. 

In your initial staff report “Basic Issues,” of January 18, 1963, the 
term “interagency task force” is used to encompass a variety of inter- 
departmental committees, ranging from groups dealing at the highest 
level with a single highly critical issue to those constituted to engage 
broader problems over a continuing time. 

For the purposes of my comments, I should like to separate the tem- 
porary ad hoc task force from the continuing group, whether it be 
known as task force, working group, or interagency committee. 

THE AD HOC TASK FORCE 

In my opinion, the ad hoc task force is a successful procedural device 
when it meets the following criteria : 

(1) The issue at hand has a degree of criticality requiring attention 
at the decisionmaking level. It follows that representation from all 
agencies and departments concerned must be at a high level. This 
does not preclude the use of interagency subgroups for integrated staff 
work at one or even two lower levels. 
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(2) The ad hoc task force must exist only so long and meet only so 
often as the unfolding situation requires. When conditions permit, 
it should be disbanded as quickly and definitively as it was formed, 
and its responsibilities returned to normal channels. 

(3) The task, the authorities, and the limitations of the task force 
must be defined with precision, as well as the line of report up and the 
line of execution down. Failure to define the task, authorities, and 
limitations may lead to indirection. Imprecision in the line of report 
up may delay critical decisions. Failure in execution may negate 
sound decisions. 

The less successful task force is, conversely, the one lacking these 
characteristics in whole or in part. 

I would cite the Berlin Task Force as an example of both the suc- 
cessful and less successful aspects. 

The Berlin Task Force was convened at a critical time, and met the 
criteria described above. However, when the critical phase of the con- 
frontation was passed, it was not disbanded. Because it continued to 
exist in name, agency and departmental officials continued to be spe- 
cifically assigned to the task force after it ceased to be a full-time job. 
(At one time USIA had two high-ranking officers assigned full time 
to the Berlin Task Force, later one, and subsequently the work became 
a part-time responsibility of our desk officer for German and Austrian 
affairs.) More important, there was confusion over where responsi- 
bility for Berlin rested, with the task force or the appropriate area and 
country offices. In my opinion, the Berlin Task Force should have 
been formally dissolved and its responsibilities returned to the regular 
organization. 

From our point of view there are two clear conclusions : the device 
of ad hoc task forces should be used sparingly, and such arrangements 
should be dissolved formally as soon as conditions permit. 

CONTINUING INTERAGENCY COMMITTEES 

The characteristics of the successful continuing interagency com- 
mittee, whether formalized by Executive order or ad hoc, are similar 
to the task force but vary in degree : 

(1) By definition, ifc, work involves a longer time frame. Not all 
of its policy determinations nor actions have the same degree of ur- 
gency, and can be studied and resolved at a more deliberate pace. A 
high official can chair or participate in several such groups without 
undue sacrifice to his other duties. More of the basic work can and 
should be undertaken at staff levels for final action at a higher level. 

(2) A high level of participation is desirable, but not essential. 
High-level chairmanship, not lower than an Assistant Secretary of 
State or the equivalent, is nevertheless essential. A chairman at that 
level is able to effect a response from other agencies and departments, 
even though the latter’s participants in the group itself may not be able 
to speak with final authority. An example of this is the Latin Ameri- 
can Policy Committee, which has been a singularly effective body since 
it was set up. 

I am generally opposed to interagency committees below that level 
(unless they function as a subgroup to a higher level committee) for 
two reasons: (a) issues capable of resolution or coordination at that 
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level can normally be resolved or coordinated through the exiting 
executive structure; (5) groups operating well below the decision- 
making level tend to become discussion societies. Their written prod- 
ucts, if any, seldom reach the decision stage. 

The vast bulk of our interagency business, at all levels, is done in 
regular and more or less traditional channels, day after day, week 
after week. 

(3) High-level interest in any successful continuing interagency 
committee must be sustained. If the representation becomes progres- 
sively lower and, worse, if the chairing is left to deputies or assistants 
the inevitable tendency is to turn prime attention to what appears to 
be more pressing business. This is in direct contradistinction to the 
task force. The problem of the continuing committee is to sustain in- 
terest in, and to galvanize the resources of the Government to deal with, 
stubborn, often perplexing problems which may be with us for years. 

I would cite as an example of a successful continuing group the 
Inter-Agency Committee on Youth and Student Affairs. This Com- 
mittee was established on an ad hoc basis to deal with what the 
Kennedy administration recognized as a specific, continuing, and 
growing problem — the widespread anti-American and/or pro- 
Communist orientation of youth and students in many nonbloc conn- 
tries. The Committee is chaired by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Educational and Cultural Affairs. His interest and the interest of 
other agencies at a high level has been sustained. The results have 
been substantially stepped up and better coordinated U.S. programs 
for vouth and students abroad, continuing attention to countries where 
students are an important political factor, assignment of additional 
student affairs officers overseas, specific coordination of activities 
within most U.S. missions under a designated coordinator for youth 
and student activities, and widespread recognition in all affected 
agencies that this administration is determined to continue the effort 
as long as necessary. The problem is by no means solved — the pro- 
gram may have to be continued for years — but the machinery to 
grapple with it is functioning. 

From our point of view these conclusions may be drawn : (1) The 
device of a continuing interagency committee should also oe used 
sparingly. (2) Its assignment must be of such proportions as to re- 
quire high-level attention over a considerable timespan. (3) Its area 
of activity, its authority, and its limitations must be capable of fairly 

{ irecise definition. (4) The chairmanship must be at a sufficiently high 
evel to induce adequate responses from participating agencies. (51 
Interest must be sustained. 

THE COUNTRY TEAM 

My evaluation of the country team operation is based in part on 
direct observation of our field activities, m part on the reports of my 
senior colleagues and USIA assistant directors who spend much of 
their time in the field directly supervising our USIS missions. 

I am convinced that the success or failure of the country team con- 
cept depends primarily on the personality, executive methods, and 
interests of the chief of mission. Some Ambassadors use the country 
team effectively as such. Others accomplish the purposes embodied is 
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tiie concept by other means, but still maintain purposeful and co- 
ordinated general direction of all programs within their country of 
assignment. Still others pay service to the concept without achieving 
central general direction or adequate coordination. 

To a lesser extent, the success of the country team concept depends 
on the capability of the team members and — perhaps even more im- 
portantly — their willingness to cooperate positively in a coordinated 
program. Ultimately, Ambassadors have the authority to extract 
this coordination, but they are generally loath to force an issue that 
stops short of documented insubordination or malfeasance. 

USIA strongly favors the country team concept, and active par- 
ticipation by toe chief of mission in public affairs programs. An 
interested and articulate ambassador, skilled in public affairs, is a 
prime asset for any oversea information program. Close cooperation 
is not only desirable, it is essential ; lack of it may be disastrous in toe 
public affairs field. 

Fortunately, the utility of the public affairs tool is today widely 
recognized by U.S. chiefs of mission, and is becoming more so. 

We believe that the authorities of the chief of mission, specifically 
as delineated by the letter of the President to American Ambassadors 
on May 29, 1961, together with the President’s statement of mission 
to USIA of January 25, 1963, adequately define our mutual relation- 
ship in the field. We acknowledge the primacy of the Ambassador 
-without reservation; we also expect to carry out effectively our role 
as public relations counselor to him and other members of the country 
team. 

We agree, as your committee study Basic Issues points out, that 
there are limitations on the Ambassador’s powers, particularly in 
budgeting and programing. In the case of USIA, the allocation of 
resources country by country and area by area must, of course, rest 
with the Director of USIA. Yet the ambassador can influence this 
decision. When it comes to the allocation within his country of the 
available resources, he has great influence; depending on his interest, 
he will have much to say in the allocation of money and manpower 
by media, press versus radio or TV, for example, and in the selection 
of audiences we attempt to reach, for example the relative emphasis 
on the ruling elite, labor, youth and students, or whatever sources of 
influence he deems important. Here, if he desires, the determinations 
of the Ambassador may approach the decisive for USIA programs. I 
believe the same is true, or at least could be true, in the relative allo- 
cation of various forms of aid within his country, military versus 
economic, technical versus budgetary. If he desires, the Ambassador 
can exert a dominant influence on the cultural program ; for example, 
selection of exchangees and performing artists. 

In addition to our comments on the specific points above, you asked 
generally what steps might be taken to improve interagency planning 
and coordination in W asnington and the field. 

I believe the new USIA statement of mission from President Ken- 
nedy in his memorandum to Mr. Murrow of January 25 goes far to 
sharpen the role of the Information Agency vis-a-vis other elements 
of the Government The public relations counseling role spelled out 
there is of great importance and has been fully recognized by the 
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administration, both in word and practice. I attach a copy of the 
memorandum for the information of the committee. 

In our view, the area now needing most urgent attention is inte- 
grated field planning. Current plans of operating agencies and de- 
partments in individual countries must be even more closely meshed. 
Procedures for projections, which for several agencies are based on 
a 5-year cycle, must be meshed to achieve integration and avoid dupli- 
cation in reporting. In cooperation with other agencies, the State 
Department is currently engaged with this problem, and we are hope- 
ful of tangible and constructive results. 

If you or members of your subcommittee have further questions, 
I would be happy to submit whatever additional information we may 
have. 


Sincerely, 


Donald M. Wilson, 

Acting Director. 


The White House, 
Washington, January 25, 1963. 
Memorandum for the Director, U.S. Information Agency. 

The mission of the U.S. Information Agency is to help achieve 
U.S. foreign policy objectives by (a) influencing public attitudes in 
other nations, ana (5) advising the President, his representatives 
abroad, and tne various departments and agencies on the implications 
of foreign opinion for present and contemplated U.S. policies, pro- 
grams, and official statements. 

The influencing of attitudes is to be carried out by overt use of 
the various techniques of communication — personal contact, radio 
broadcasting, libraries, book publication and distribution, press, mo- 
tion pictures, television, exhibits, English-language instruction, and 
others. In so doing, the Agency shall be guided by the following: 

1. Individual country programs should specifically and directly 
support country and regional objectives determined by the President 
and set forth in official policy pronouncements, both classified and 
unclassified. 

2. Agency activities should (a) encourage constructive public sup- 
port abroad for the goal of a “peaceful world community of free and 
independent states, free to choose their own future and their own 
system so long as it does not threaten the freedom of others” ; (5) iden- 
tify the United States as a strong, democratic, dynamic nation qual- 
ified for its leadership of world efforts toward this goal, and (c) un- 
mask and counter hostile attempts to distort or frustrate the objectives 
and policies of the United States. These activities should emphasize 
the ways in which U.S. policies harmonize with those of other peoples 
and governments, and those aspects of American life and culture 
which facilitate sympathetic understanding of U.S. policies. 

The advisory function is to be carried out at various levels in Wash- 
ington, and within the count™ team at U.S. diplomatic missions 
abroad. While the Director of the U.S. Information Agency shall 
take the initiative in offering counsel when he deems it advisable, the 
various departments and agencies should seek such counsel when con- 
sidering policies and programs which may substantially affect or be 
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affected bj foreign opinion. Consultation with the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency is essential when programs affecting communications 
media in other countries are contemplated. 

U.S. Information Agency staffs abroad, acting under the super- 
vision of the chiefs of mission, are responsible for the conduct of overt 
public information, public relations, and cultural activities — that is, 
those activities intended to inform or influence foreign public opin- 
ion — for agencies of the U.S. Government except for commands of 
the Department of Defense. 

John F. Kennedy. 


Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. , December 27, 1963. 

Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 

U jS. Senate , Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Jackson : I apologize for my delay in responding to 
jour letter of November 1. As I am sure you know, this has been a 
hectic period. 

You raised two key questions: What makes a good (or bad) inter- 
agency task force here in Washington, and what makes a good (or 
bad) country team operation in the field ? 

My answer on both counts is, on reflection, as simple to enunciate 
as it is sometimes difficult to execute. It comes down to two things ; 
first ; a clear definition of responsibility, and second, the personal ef- 
fectiveness of the man in charge. The definition of responsibility for 
the country team is, in my judgment, as clear as it can ever be maae, in 
the form of the President’s letter of May 29, 1961. The concept of 
effective country team operation thus denned requires that the Am- 
bassador exercise the power thus conferred on him. Where he does 
so, the country team operation is effective. Where he is reluctant to 
assume the authority that he must assume for matters cutting across 
agency jurisdictions — for example, -the U.S. position with respect to 
local defense budgets, involving in major cases both AID funds and 
military assistance assumptions — the recommendations of the country 
team suffer and we in Washington fail to get a true picture. However, 
having taken that particular example, I would go on to say that the 
performance of our Ambassadors in the key countries thus affected, 
notably Greece, Turkey, Korea, and South Vietnam, has seemed to me 
to be of a very high order. 

In the case of the interagency task force here in Washington, the 
problem of definition of responsibility is sometimes more acute. Al- 
most necessarily, such a task force operates on the basis that its con- 
clusions will have to be cleared at the top level in the relevant depart- 
ments. It may in practice be reporting, in effect, to the Secretary of 
State or in a few instances it may be reporting to the National Security 
Council, or the executive committee of the National Security Council, 
and thus, in effect, to the President. The main thing is to be clear 
which, so that the task force operates as a final staff operation within 
the Government. As a rough generalization, I would say that task 
forces have been effective where they knew flatly to whom they were 
reporting, and for what decisions, and where — to refer again to my 
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second criterion — the chairman of the task force was prepared to as- 
sume personal responsibility for the result. 

Tins is about as far as I can take the subject as a matter of concept 
I am well aware that these criteria are hardly novel, but I doubt very 
much if one could draw up any additional ones that would not be sub- 
ject to so many exceptions and variations of circ ums tance that they 
would in the end not be helpful. 

It is of course axiomatic in the above that on any major foreign pol- 
icy question the State Department is the President’s senior adviser. 
Its representative should cnair interagency task forces, just as its am- 
bassador, or rather the President’s ambassador, heads the country 
team. I can assure you that we in the Defense Department, both in the 
Office of the Secretary and in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, fully under- 
stand and operate under this basic principle. Many questions are, of 
course, so intermixed with military considerations that it is appropri- 
ate for us both to present our views strongly as to the final course to be 
followed and, on occasion, to indicate to higher authority a difference 
of view with the State Department or the ambassador. Such differ- 
ences are provided for under existing procedures and may be resolved 
between tne Secretaries of State and Defense personally, by consulta- 
tion involving other departments, or in the last analysis by the Presi- 
dent himself. But failing such appeal to higher authority, we in this 
Department accept unquestioningly the principle of the primacy of 
the Department of State, both here and in the field. 

Sincerely, 

William P. Bundy. 



APPENDIX 


EXHIBIT I 

COORDINATION AT THE WASHINGTON LEVEL 

(Comment submitted by Secretary Rusk) 

The Department’s standing orders require that requests to field posts for 
reports from the Foreign Service, whether they originate in the Department 
or elsewhere, be channeled through or cleared with designated units. 

The bulk of the Foreign Service’s reporting for other agencies concerns eco- 
nomic or economic-related data. Requests for such reports (as well as simi- 
lar requests from within the Department) must be submitted to the for- 
eign reporting staff in the Bureau of Economic Affairs. This staff screens, 
coordinates, and schedules requirements on the field. Through scrupulous 
examination and subsequent interagency negotiations the schedule for recurring 
reports has been rigorously limited to the most fundamental needs of Wash- 
ington agencies. The staff is now attempting to apply the same degree of profes- 
sional scrutiny to day-to-day unscheduled requests. 

Requests to posts for administrative reports are cleared in advance with 
the regional bureau or bureaus concerned. Recurring and scheduled admin- 
istrative reports are also cleared in advance with the regulations and pro- 
cedures staff in the Bureau of Administration; requests for one-time reports 
are post-audited by the regulations and procedures staff. The need for all ad- 
ministrative requests are evaluated against detailed, prescribed criteria cov- 
ering purpose, essentiality, frequency, coverage, simplicity, and post-workload. 

Requests for political reporting by the Foreign Service generally originate 
within the regional bureaus, or in the Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
All requests are screened by the regional bureaus routinely at the desk officer 
and office director level, or at a higher level if the situation warrants. The 
basic problem in political reporting is* not one of coordination. Rather it 
concerns the nature of the political reporting function as it affects both 
Washington and field posts, and of the interrelationship of certain special- 
ized reporting activities — areas which have been under study by the Depart- 
ment and which have been recognized by the subcommittee in its basic issues 
study. 

In addition to requirements on the Foreign Service, which are controlled as 
previously described, some requests are made directly by departments and 
agencies to such separate staffs as they may be authorized to maintain overseas. 
Agencies with Important operating programs overseas, such as AID or USIA, 
send a continual flow of requests to their own oversea employees. Where subject- 
matter coordination is required, Washington clearances are obtained from State 
regional bureaus, generally at the desk officer or office director level. This is 
not, however, a screening process in terms of workload; such agencies are 
assumed to have exercised their responsibility for tailoring their requirements 
to the capacities of their own oversea staff. Active efforts are being made, how- 
ever, in both the economic and administrative areas to gear more closely require- 
ments placed through State on the Foreign Service with those made by other 
agencies on their own oversea staffs. 

* ****** 

In the larger framework of interagency policy and program coordination the 
Department has taken a number of steps. For example, regional interdepart- 
mental policy committees have been established for Latin America and Africa ; 
these are chaired by the appropriate Assistant Secretary of State with represen- 
tation from other agencies and the White House at approximately the same 
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level. Id the field of international aviation, the Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs chairs an interagency Committee on International Aviation Policy, and 
a Coordinator of International Aviation has been appointed to direct develop 
ment and coordination of international aviation policy for the U.S. Government 
In the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs, the I>epart men! 
has, for a number of years, had an effective focus where specific political and 
military matters could be looked at in terms of their interrelationships and 
within the totality of foreign policy. The Department is now developing organi 
zational changes to strengthen relationships with other agencies on matters 0 / 
administration; including review by the Department (at the request of t hr 
Bureau of the Budget) of other agencies' budget proposals for separate over 
sea staffs. 



EXHIBIT H 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE DETAILS TO OTHER AGENCIES 

(Statement prepared by the Department) 

Fifteen years ago when a Foreign Service officer returned to the Department 
of State after an oversea tour, he could normally expect an assignment as a 
country desk officer. Today, a Foreign Service officer might still be assigned 
to the Austrian or the Panamanian desk, but he might just as well be detailed 
to the Department of Defense, the Department of Commerce, or even to the 
Department of the Interior. In these departments or any one of a number of 
other agencies, such as NASA, ACDA, or USIA, Foreign Service officers work as 
completely integrated members of the host organization, with the same opera- 
tional and command responsibilities they would have in the State Department. 
The traditional diplomatist might be astonished at the idea of a Foreign Service 
officer standing a night watch in the Defense Department. But then the world 
ha a changed since the Congress of Vienna and the “new diplomacy’* meets the 
needs of the world today. 

The traditional diplomatic functions of reporting, analyzing, negotiation, and 
representation are as important as ever. The “new diplomacy” reaches far 
beyond these traditional functions and places new responsibilities on the State 
Department in its role in coordinating foreign policy and the conduct of our 
business with other nations. A growing number of other agencies have legiti- 
mate and important interests in the foreign affairs held and State in its own 
work requires the specialized and expert knowledge of those agencies. One way 
of securing such cooperation and an understanding of each other’s problems is 
to have Foreign Service officers working as an integral part of these other 
agencies. 

In order for the detail program to be fully effective the officer on detail must 
be an active participant in the work of the agency to which he is temporarily 
assigned. Consequently, we carefully examine each detail proposal to determine 
that the officer concerned will have the opportunity to perform a real job and not 
just an exercise. For example, we are currently establishing an exchange project 
with the Department of Defense which provides for detailing five Foreign 
Service officers to the National Military Command Center and a reciprocal detail 
of five Defense officers to State’s Operations Center. These men will not be 
observers; they will be actual watch officers with responsibilities and authority 
commensurate with their rank. 

The detail must also be of sufficient duration to enable the Foreign Service 
officer, after learning his new job, to make an effective contribution to the work 
of the other agency. In most cases a 2-year tour is the rule, but in some instances 
Foreign Service officers are detailed for longer periods. 

The history of the detail program is an interesting sidelight on the growth 
of U.S. interests since World War II. It began with the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 which provided statutory authority for details to other agencies. At first 
this authority was used somewhat sparingly and was primarily confined to those 
agencies which had an obvious and close relationship with State. For example, 
as late as 1058, 52 of a total of 67 details were to Commerce and ICA (now AID) ; 
the other 15 were split among Defense, USIA, Labor, and the Operations Coordi- 
nation Board. These details demonstrated not so much a new direction as a 
change of emphasis. Commerce and labor affairs, for instance, had been major 
interests of the Foreign Service for years. Foreign aid, of course, was a new 
development but its close relationship with foreign policy was so obvious that 
the use of Foreign Service officers in its implementation was natural and easy. 

In the following 3 years numbers changed very little but direction began to 
change as the growing complexity and scale of diplomacy was recognized. Thus, 
in 1962, although the total number of details dropped to 61, 5 agencies were 
added to our list : The White House, Peace Corps, Export-Import Bank, Inter- 
American Development Bank, and Treasury. 
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In the same year the Herter committee report lent its support to the philosophy 
underlying much which had been done and provided the basis for an expanded 
program of details. The report’s recommendation with respect to a closely knit 
family of foreign services and unity of effort in foreign affairs reemphasized 
the value of details in achieving these aims. In 1963 details more than doubled 
for a total of 140 which for the first time included the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. The increase has continued to the point that at present 
130 officers are detailed in Washington to 10 agencies as follows: 

ACDA (26), AID (23), Commerce (31), Defense (18), HEW (1), Labor 
(2), NASA (2), Peace Corps (10), USIA (6), White House (5)/Ofltee of the 
Vice President (1), and Treasury (0). An additional 30 officers are detailed 
overseas to USIA (8), AID (20), U.S. Army Map Service (1), and Peace Corps 
(1). Arrangements are now being made for details to the Department of the 
Interior, the Bureau of the Budget, Social Security, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

The present momentum of the detail program and the negotiations at present 
underway make it evident that the future will witness the continued growth and 
diversification of the program. As the program expands, however, we will have 
to begin to weigh the benefits of additional details against the strain on the 
Department’s personnel resources represented by the temporary loss of expe- 
rienced, qualified officers. 

In sum, State Department details to other agencies have increased in number 
and variety in keeping with the growing complexity and scale of our foreign 
relations. The detail program has proven itself a capable and beneficial tool 
for providing more effective cooperation of the State Department with the other 
departments and agencies having important foreign affairs interests. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1964 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Security 

Staffing and Operations, 

Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington , D.C. 

[This hearing was held in executive session and subsequently ordered made 
public by the chairman of the committee.] 

The subcommittee met at 9 :30 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 
3112, New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Pell, Brewster, Javits, and Miller. 

Staff members present: Dorothy Fosdick, staff director; Richard 
S. Page, research assistant; Judith J. Spahr, chief clerk; and Laurel 
A. Engberg, minority consultant. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Today the subcommittee will take additional testimony on the role 
of American ambassadors and the relation of Washington to our dip- 
lomatic missions in the field. This subject has been a central one in 
our nonpartisan study of the administration of national security. 

Our witness today is the Honorable Livingston T. Merchant, career 
ambassador, retired, who has had a long, varied, and successful ex- 
perience in high posts in Washington and overseas. Today he is 
back on duty as Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for NATO 
Multilateral Force Negotiations. 

A Princeton graduate. Ambassador Merchant was associated with 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark, investment counsel firm, from 1926 to 1942, 
for 12 years as partner. His period of public service dates from 
1942 when he joined the Department of State. 

Ambassador Merchant’s posts have included Assistant Secretary 
of State for European Affairs, 1953-56; Ambassador to Canada, 
1956-58; Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs, 1958-59; 
Deputy Under Secretary of State, 1959; Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs, 1959-61 ; and Ambassador to Canada, 1961-62. 

I might observe that I think you have set somewhat of a record, 
Mr. Ambassador, in that you became a career ambassador after about 
20 years of Federal service including service within the Department 
of State. I don’t know of any other person who has been so honored 
and who has come up so fast and who has done such an outstanding 
job in that time. 
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I might venture the guess that maybe your fine experience as an 
investment banker has been of some help. We have noted with great 
interest over the years that people with investment banking experience 
are so often outstanding in the field of national security. The list of 
those people is very impressive. 

We are very fortunate to have you with us, and you may wish to 
start out with some informal remarks before we ask you questions. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LIVINGSTON T. MERCHANT, CAREER 
AMBASSADOR, RETIRED 

Ambassador Merchant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no 
prepared statement. I am delighted to be here. I have followed, of 
course, the work of this subcommittee with the greatest interest. I 
think I have read all of the reports that have been issued. I have 
only recently refamiliarized myself with two for this appearance, 
“The Secretary of State” and “Basic Issues” on the role of the 
ambassador. 

I think the work being done is tremendously constructive. Every- 
one I know who is interested in these problems of operating success- 
fully in the field of national security is equally impressed. 

I have a few opinions and convictions on certain aspects of the 
phase of Government operations that I have been concerned with. 
Probably rather than get into them in a disconnected fashion, it might 
be better to let questions and answers develop discussion. If I find 
any point I really feel strongly about that hasn’t been touched on, I 
will volunteer it. 

Senator Jackson. Why don’t we start out this way : In your judg- 
ment, how big is the job of Ambassador today ? This is a period of 
fast travel and quick communication and decisions have to be made 
on short notice. This obviously affects the job of any Ambassador. 

Many of these great changes have occurred during your period of 
service. Would you tell us in your judgment how important is the 
job of Ambassador today, and what are some of the problems as you 
see them ? 

Ambassador Merchant. Well, I think the character of the role 
has greatly changed over the years. To me the role of the Ambassa- 
dor is, or certainly can be, just as important as it ever was. 

If you go back 150 years, the Presidential envoy to a foreign coun- 
try would be 6 or 8 weeks out of communication with his Govern- 
ment and it was impossible to obtain prompt instructions, or amend- 
ments to his instructions. He necessarily operated as a negotiator, a 
representative, with a very considerable field for personal maneuver 
and decision. 

Instant communication has obviously changed that The complex- 
ity of the world has changed it. I think increasingly today the im- 
portance of the Ambassador really depends on the man himself. It 
is often overlooked, for example, that in bilateral dealings with any 
country, each government or each of the two governments has the 
choice of two channels through which to negotiate. They can nego- 
tiate and deal primarily through the resident Ambassador of the 
other country in Washington, or through their Ambassador in the 
capital of the other country. By and large most governments, I 
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think, follow the practice of choosing the particular channel for pre- 
dominant communication with the other government which has proved 
the most effective and reliable and rapid. 

The Ambassador today has, I think it is agreed, less opportunity 
and. less scope for independent decisionmaking in the field. He has 
gained, I think, in importance in the role as adviser. 

I never resented the fact that any significant decision had to go 
back to Washington because with the complication of the position of 
the United States as leader of the free world, with the multiplication 
of countries with whom we deal, with the development of extensive 
forums for multilateral diplomacy, with the march of science, with the 
cold war, and other complications, it is impossible that anyone not in 
W ashington can fully relate, on any important matter, the significance 
of the local problem, as seen by the man on the spot, to the overall 
relationship. 

I think, nowever, the Ambassador in his role of increased impor- 
tance as chief adviser to the Secretary and the President can capi- 
talize on this situation, or he can, in effect, default on it. 

I think he is bound, if he is going to be a successful Ambassador, to 
express his views thoughtfully, ana forcefully, and based on a genuine 
knowledge of the subject and of the country in which he is operating, 
including the political and other forces at work locally. 

That is a long answer to a short question. I make one other point 
though : 

I, myself, have never experienced, either traveling with any of the 
Secretaries of State abroad, or as the recipient of visits by Secretaries 
of State at my post abroad, any case where the position of the Am - 
bassador was damaged by such a visit. 

Every Secretary of State I have served with has quite properly, 
you might say, gone out of his way to impress on the host government 
the degree of confidence which the Government reposes in the Ambas- 
sador on the spot. This has been, in the long run, I think, helpful 
rather than destructive to the proper role of the Ambassador in the 
world today. 

Senator Jackson. Has the Ambassador’s executive management 
role increased? 

Ambassador Merchant. Oh, tremendously. 

Senator Jackson. This is one of the significant new developments, 
isn’t it, especially since the cold war ? 

Ambassador Merchant. The increased variety and number of tools 
to support and reinforce our foreign policy in a particular country 
has not only increased, but it has opened up a number of important 
technical fields. 

The whole field of USIA and the field of public relations and cul- 
tural impact is involved. There is the whole concept of economic 
aid and assistance, and military aid and assistance, just to name a 
few. 

This means that modem ambassadors have a highly specialized and 
diversified organization over which they must preside. I think in 
large part, the measure of his success is determined by how good an 
executive he is, how competent he is to relate operations and decisions 
in one field, maybe a highly technical one, to the total objectives of 
the foreign policy of the United States, in the country of his residence. 
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Senator Jackson. So it is not just a job of knowing the country. 
It is also a job of understanding the team responsibility, and how to 
get along and to relate the conflicting points of view that are bound 
to exist m country team operations, where the departments them- 
selves in Washington are not always in agreement. 

Ambassador Merchant. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that the ambassador can do a tre- 
mendous amount in the field of foreign affairs, if he has the ability 
and initiative and will not default on his opportunities? Do vou 
believe a modem ambassador has a tremendous opportunity to do a 
responsible and effective job? 

Ambassador Merchant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Obviously, there is a difference in individuals, 
and much depends on the ability of the individual ambassador to get 
hold of the situation, to take command and be in a position to be the 
representative of the U.S. Government in that country and have the 
confidence of the Secretary of State. 

Ambassador Merchant. I agree completely. 

Senator Jackson. And the confidence of the President. 

Ambassador Merchant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Our subcommittee’s recent staff report, “The 
Secretary of State,” includes this passage, and I will quote it : 

In the cold war the ability to act and react quickly Is one of our most powerful 
weapons. A prompt move can dispose of a crisis right off the bat. But if 
officials are occupied In following routines, respecting petty procedures, ntmuHng 
around for one concurrence after another, and spending hours In committee 
meetings until every last voice Is heard, then the opportunity to act In time is 
lost. A stale product is the natural offspring of bureaucracy. 

Would you comment on the way our Government takes so much 
time to make up its mind, and what, in your judgment, is needed to 
speed up the policy process ? 

Ambassador Merchant. Well, I think primarily it is a question of 
good people and trusting them, delegating authority and standing 
back of them, replacing them if they don’t perform. 

A lot of this problem, of course, is just inherent in the complexity of 
modem life ana the responsibilities under which the U.S. Government 
has to operate. I have not been one who has automatically con- 
demned all committees. In fact, I am probably more favorable to 
committees in Washington as a coordinating device than many of 
your witnesses have been, Senator. 

I think there are two prerequisites, though, to the utilization of the 
committee form of arrival at a properly rounded and considered 
decision affecting more than one department or agency. The first is 
that, if it is in the general area of foreign policy, any committee should 
be chaired by a State Department representative and he should be a 
good man. He should be a strong chairman, with clearly established 
authority. 

Senator Jackson. And the ability to make a decision. 

Ambassador Merchant. The ability to make a decision and not to 
accept the lowest common denominator of a group of men whose direct 
and proper interests vary enormously. 

The second thing is, 1 think, that you should abolish all committees, 
say, once every year, and then only reestablish those which are clearly 
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justified — where the need is clearly justified. The great damage of 
committees that I have seen has been where the membership is so wide 
and there are so many representatives whose interests are only periph- 
eral or occasional, yet each member of the committee gains a vested 
interest in the continuation on a regular formal basis of the life of the 
committee. 

There is nothing more interesting — foreign affairs is the most fasci- 
nating subject in the world — and if you walk down the street, I think 
most people who have never had any responsibility in the field would 
automatically say, if they had to have a job in the Government, that 
they would take Secretary of State. This extends to other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. 

So I think it is important that periodically vou eliminate every com- 
mittee and then only reestablish it if the need is justified and reestab- 
lish it with a membership which is properly concerned with the princi- 
pal business of the committee. 

Secondly, as I say, you need a strong and effective chairman who will 
make decisions. 

Senator Miller. I would like to ask you, Mr. Ambassador, this 
question : 

What can be done to make this role of adviser more effective? I 
wonder if you would be good enough to go at it from two standpoints : 
First, at the State Department level. For example, it has been sug- 
gested to us before that there be more direct contact between the am- 
bassador and the top people in State. This is just an example, and 
I would like to have your own comments. 

Then the second approach would be at the ambassadorial level. 
Your answer iust a moment ago possibly would have a bearing on 
that. It has been suggested, for example, that the ambassador re- 
main in the country for a longer period of time than is presently the 
case. That is just an example. 

I might say that I am thoroughly in agreement that the role of 
adviser is much more important today, and it seems to me that perhaps 
the role is not being implemented to the fullest. What could be done 
about that? 

Could you talk from those two approaches ? 

Ambassador Merchant. Well, on the first observation which you 
made, Senator, concerning increased contact with the high officials 
of the Government, I feel strongly that there should be a frequent 
opportunity for ambassadors to return from their posts to Washing- 
ton on consultation, for a period of maybe a week or 10 days. This 
is expensive, in the case of long-distance posts it is time consuming, but 
I am satisfied that unless you periodically and frequently, as an am- 
bassador, reimmerse yourself in both the atmosphere and the stream of 
policymaking in Washington, you can become quite rapidly removed 
from reality. 

Moreover, I think the signature at the bottom of an ambassador’s 
telegram is or can be certainly more impressive with the President and 
the Secretary and the top hierarchy of the Department and the top 
officials of other Government agencies principally concerned if there 
is a continuing, personal, restored relationship. 

As a further device for improving this contact and improving the 
ability of an ambassador to give reasonable advice and improving the 
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willingness of the policymaking officials in Washington to listen to 
his advice, I think the regular regional ambassadorial meeting held in 
the field and attended by high officials of the Department and other 
agencies and departments is an extremely valuable device. 

It has the aaded virtue of giving each ambassador, as a result of 
the meeting, an increased realization of the regional interconnection 
and interrelationship of the problems he is dealing with. 

So I would emphasize, even though it is expensive, the importance 
of regular — and I am thinking of two or three or even four times a 
year — returns to Washington for brief consultation, and the oppor- 
tunity to discuss problems and his point of view with the top officials 
here m Washington. 

Senator Jackson. Secretary Harriman emphasized that point 
strongly, as I recall. This is one of the problems in the State De- 
partment budget at the present time. With jet travel, you can move 
pretty fast these days. 

Senator Miller. You mentioned regional meetings. Those would 
probably not be quite as expensive, but how often do you think those 
should lie conducted ? 

Ambassador Merchant. At least once a year, and it would be use- 
ful. I think, particularly where the area is distant and obscure, maybe 
to nold them twice a year. I tried to hold them in Europe twice a 
year and we weren’t successful in averaging more, I don’t believe 
during my tenure in that position, averaging more than once every 
year or 15 months. This was entirely due to fiscal or budgetary 
considerations. 

On the second point, which I think is a good one, Senator — the 
length of time in office — I think on balance we do keep our ambassa- 
dors too briefly at a post. One usually has to be at a post at least a 
year before one has gotten one’s bearings, and established one’s rela- 
tionships, and sensed the important people that you want to cultivate 
and develop, and established your own rating system for the validity 
of the information and the soundness of the judgments that you ex- 
tract, and learned the country and its problems. 

This takes at least a year. Certainly it should involve travel and 
avoidance of just a dependence on the rather incestuous diplomatic 
foreign office group which you tend to find in any capital. 

I think statistically, on the average, we shift our ambassadors too 
frequently. I don’t believe myself, however, in the validity of the 
practice of the Swiss and the Norwegians, for example, who tend to 
keep an ambassador for 10 or 15 or maybe 20 years at a single post. 
I think probably the optimum period is somewhere around 4 or 5 
years, unless the post is of such hardship and difficulty with respect to 
health conditions that this is unwise. 

I think after an ambassador has been at his post 3 years, if you are 
sitting back in a position of authority in Washington, in the State 
Department, I think that you want to watch pretty carefully the tone 
of nis reporting and advice, because it is inevitable that ambassadors, 
being human Mings, tend, after the period of novelty has passed, to 
take on one of two colorations : either they become excessively frus- 
trated and annoyed with the government to which they are accred- 
ited, or they become such lovers of the people and the government 
of the country to which they are accredited that their judgment and 
their advice is biased in the other direction. 
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So I think rather than just looking at it from statistics or saying 
that we will have 6-year terms and only death or treason will shorten 
it, I think you must take into account the performance of the man in 
the role ana the purely physical conditions which will otherwise, in a 
di fferent fashion, affect his ability to perform. 

Senator Miller. Thank you. I hope you will excuse me. I have 
a.nother meeting at 10 o’clock and I can’t stay. It has been nice meet- 
ing you, Mr. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Merchant. It is nice meeting you. Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Mr. Ambassador, it is 
& great pleasure to be with you. In a personal way, I see some parallels 
in that we both seem to have a Princeton and an investment oanking 
as well as a State Department Foreign Service background, although 
you went further in these fields. It is a great pleasure to De here. 

The classic functions of the Ambassador abroad are to be in charge 
of representation, negotiating, and reporting for our Government, but 
I have noticed in the last few years a fourth function creeping in that 
usually involves more people, more paperwork, and more time, in 
many cases his, and that is the function of administration. 

My own view, I know, is that the Foreign Service itself, and this 
is the view of many men in it, could be smaller in size than it presently 
is, because size engenders size, and Parkinson’s law usually applies. 

I was wondering what your view is with regard to the increasingly 
large number of administrative counselors, and administrators, to 
administer the administrators. I wonder if you have any thoughts on 
this subject ? 

Ambassador Merchant. I think, myself, that there has been in 
the last 20 years a disproportionate numerical growth in the adminis- 
trative side of our missions abroad. The problem is, of course, a 
complex one, and there is ample justification for an expansion on 
that side of the organization. 

Having made my first statement, however, I think that we should 
remind ourselves that a large part of the administrative staffs of the 
Department of State, in our missions abroad, are concerned and neces- 
sarily justified by doing housekeeping and administrative work for 
related or attached agencies. 

I dug out 2 days ago, in anticipation of coming up here, some figures 
which the committee no doubt has on one or two of our largest Embas- 
sies. They are always revealing, I think. If one takes the Paris 
Embassy, there is a total personnel in the Embassy, including locally 
employed members of the staff, of just about 1,000 people. The entire 
Foreign Service staff, which includes officers, Reserve officers, staff 
corps clerks, communicators, and so forth, is only 104. 

Now, a very high proportion of the number of administrative per- 
sonnel supplied by the State Department to the Paris Embassy are 
primarily concerned with doing the housekeeping for the long list 
of other governmental agencies which are attached to the Embassy 
or incorporated in it. 

In addition, I think, another element which is overlooked in account- 
ing for some of this growth, at least, is the increase in travel which 
the jet airplane has produced. One sees it in congressional travel, and 
one sees it in increased travel of the Secretary of State, and his staff, 
and top assistants. One sees it in increased numbers oi international 
conferences. 
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When you come to a post which is always in the public eye, such 
as Paris, and if one goes in for a week on a mission or to attend a 
conference, one may d© surprised at the number of chauffeurs and 
extra clerks on the administrative staff and one overlooks the fact that 
as soon as you leave, another party is going to come in, and this is a 
continuous burden placed on many posts on the main travel routes. 

Notwithstanding, I do feel that the growth on the administrative 
side has been disproportionate to the growth on the substantive side. 

Senator Pell. On the substantive sidej would you think that the 
present size of the Foreign Service Officer Corps is about right? 
Could it be smaller, or should it be larger from the viewpoint of the 
effective performance of the Nation’s business? I am talking here 
not of specialists, but of the FSO’s. 

Ambassador Merchant. I am inclined to say, Senator, that I am 
not at all sure I am competent to have an opinion, but I am inclined 
to say that the present Foreign Service Corps is on the low side rather 
than the high side, given our responsibilities. I think one might over 
the years want somewhat to change its composition, which could only 
be done by starting at the recruiting level and you might say at the 
training and career development level. Any basic reorientation of 
the Foreign Service will require 20 years before the result is fully 
reflected. By that time the circumstances may have changed, of 
course. 

I think it is now about right. I think that we went a little too far 
under the Wristonization program in blanketing into the Foreign 
Service a number of people who occupied positions of great importance 
in Washington, where the occupants developed a very high degree 
of expertise and accumulated a great deal of experience. By forcing 
some of these people into the Foreign Service and sending them out 
to the field, you put some square pegs in round holes ana went too 
far in that direction. 

I think this is being corrected and I think that we should accept 
the fact that there should be a permanent civil service staff of some 
reasonable proportion in the State Department. 

Senator Pell. When you talk about the complexion of the Foreign 
Service, are you thinking there that there might be merit in returning 
to the concept of specialists in the field, as opposed to those who are 
supposed to be generalists? 

Ambassador Merchant. Well, I found in this subcommittee’s re- 
port on the Secretary of State, for the first time I think, in my con- 
sideration and discussion of the subject, on many occasions, astate- 
ment on the relationship of specialists to generalists with which I 
totally agreed. 

The burden of this statement, of course, was that you should attempt 
to develop in the early stage of a man’s career a specialized knowledge 
for which he has some talent, or bent, or interest, and give him an 
understanding in depth of that area. 

Then assuming that he has the other qualities and the necessary 
potential for growth, you should develop him into a generalist rather 
than Start at the bottom and say, “We are going to have all generalists," 
or start at the bottom and say, “We are going to have certain com- 
mercial specialists and financial specialists and specialists in com- 
munism, and political specialists,” and then expect them to make their 
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maximum individual contribution to the U.S. Government by honing 
that one specialty and trying to invent ways in which you can give 
them satisfaction in rank or salary, at the end. 

I think this would lead to disaster in the Foreign Service. You 
would have a group of sabertoothed tigers who were so overspecialized 
that they became obsolete because they reached the point wnere they 
could kill anything in the jungle, but no longer could eat or chew what 
they killed. 

Maybe I am prejudiced because I came into the Department and 
the Service in a wartime economic job, for the duration of the war. 
I never got away and I never regretted it. But in those days, the 
Foreign Service was smaller, there were 600 or 700, and it was still 
run pretty much in the old European prewar style of diplomacy. 
The Department had in those early days of the war and through 
the war, I think, considerable difficulty in accommodating itself to 
the new tools that were invented or conscripted to execute our policy 
abroad. 

I was labeled, quite obviously. I came from Wall Street and I had 
had some economical and fiscal background in international affairs. I 
was labeled as the economic type, and in those days anyone who was 
the economic type was instinctively anxious, if he had any ambition, 
to become a political type, because they got to the top of the ladder 
and found greater satisfactions and opportunities to use their talents. 

Senator Jackson. I can’t think of a better background and train- 
ing for the job of being a generalist in the broad area of national 
security than investment banking 

Ambassador Merchant. I think that this is true. 

Senator Jackson (continuing) . Because you are dealing with many 
different and conflicting elements that you somehow have to put to- 
gether. 

Ambassador Merchant. That is right. I think one of the greatest 
talents required — and possibly one has to be bom with it but it can 
certainly be developed by experience — the greatest talent, certainly 
in the field of foreign affairs, for anyone to hold a real position of 
responsibility, is the ability unconsciously to synthesize a wide variety 
of factors and elements and see the interaction and interrelationship 
of one action on areas which at first glance don’t seem to be associated. 

But if I can finish this, the specialist, having benefited from acquir- 
ing a knowledge in depth of some important field, and if he has the 
talents, should De given the opportunity to develop into a generalist. 

When I said earner that I think that you have to start with recruit- 
ing ultimately to develop the Foreign Service with the necessary 
talents, I think what I primarily had in mind is that there are so 
many more fields of possible specialization today than there were in 
any foreign service of any country 20 or 26 years ago. 

For example, I don’t see how any Foreign Service officer can hold 
an important post today and prepare himself for more important posts 
if he hasn’t some understanding of nuclear physics, and atomic science, 
and some conception of space. 

This is just one example of absolutely new areas which are going to 
impinge on foreign policy and international relationships. The whole 
economic field is breaking down, I think, into broader areas — areas of 
fruitful study and application — and I think that you have to get these 
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bright young men in the Service and make sure that you spread them 
around and give them the opportunity to develop specialties which 
would have been completely unorthodox or considered irrelevant 20 

{ rears ago, if you are going to produce the men at the end of the pipe- 
ine with the necessary brand of understanding in the modem world 
Senator Pell. A passing thought here. Realizing that we think 
our present Ambassadors are the finest in the world — and I think many 
of them are — I believe some of our old career Foreign Service chiefs 
of missions prior to World War II, and I am trying not to think of 
my father who, although he had earlier passed the diplomatic ex- 
amination, was a political chief then, were as fine and able as the men 
we have today and they came out of that rather obscure system. You 
can’t find men today who are better than were Phillips or Castle or 
Welles. 

Ambassador Merchant. That is true. 

Senator Pell. It is very difficult to emulate them today with all 
of this new, changing emphasis. 

Another thought in recruiting. I am wondering what your views 
are. Very often young Foreign Service officers come here on the Hill 
and we all try to give them a few words of wisdom. One thought 
strikes me: Many of them are really going into the Foreign Service 
with the thought that someday they will be ambassadors, and yet you 
look at the actual numbers who are in the Foreign Service, numbers 
with which you are more familiar, and the number of countries, and 
you find the chance of being an ambassador is akin to that of an 
Annapolis graduate becoming an admiral. 

A similar way of life, I believe, would be the clergy, whose life is 
one of service, movement, human contact, and discipline. Many, as 
a rule, don’t go into the clergy to become bishops. They go into it 
because they like the way of me. And this, I believe, should be the 
basic motivation for going into the Foreign Service. 

I was wondering if you thought anything could be done to change 
this impression young FSO’s have of their ambition to be an ambas- 
sador. Perhaps their ambition could be more directed to the accept- 
ance, enjoyment, and fulfillment of life as a career Foreign Service 
officer. You don’t tell every young clergyman that he can or should 
want to become a bishop. 

Ambassador Merchant. I guess this involves a position of per- 
sonal philosophy or a certain point of view. 

Senator Pell. And it can involve many frustrated men who don't 
achieve it. 

Ambassador Merchant. Yes, it can. I think the “primary” moti- 
vation, and I don’t like that word, but the “primary” motivation that 
one should look for and be satisfied exists in every candidate for the 
Foreign Service is a desire to serve his country rather than to attain 
glory. 

I think in addition, for the Foreign Service, one has to have a sense 
of adventure which will sustain him over the hardships and the diffi- 
culties and the inconveniences, and even the dangers of the career. 

I think, however, with young men particularly, you should also have 
a proper measure of decent ambition. I doubt that you get your best 
service unless most of the youngsters who enter at the bottom of the 
ladder have the honest, decent desire to attain the highest rung. 
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Now, you are quite right. This can lead to frustration. But I 
think as a man matures, and in fact I personally think the sign of 
maturity in a man is when he comes to terms with himself in objec- 
tive judgment on where his talents entitle him to go, once he has made 
that judgment, which some men make earlier than others, and some 
men we all know never make — if he makes that adjustment, then you 
are not going to have dissatisfied, unhappy class I officers just because 
they haven’t been appointed ambassadors and never will be. 

But if you are going to insure this, any administration has to do 
something more than has been done so far, I think. It has to give 
more of a sense of dignity and worth to important and vital jobs which 
have to be done, by experienced, senior officers, jobs which don’t 
carry with them the glory and the prominence and the perquisites 
of a chief of mission. 

For example, there is a very small thing, which I have long felt— 
and incidentally a great deal has been done in the last few years on 
this particular point — but I think, for example, that no man should 
retire from the Foreign Service after, say, 30 years, or 25 years of de- 
voted service to the Government, as, say, a class I or class II officer who 
has never hit the top hierarchical rank — he shouldn’t be permitted to 
retire without the Secretary of State or, in his absence, the Acting 
Secretary of State, taking 5 minutes to call him into his office and hold 
a little bit of a ceremony. 

We all know how much human beings rely on a sense of being appre- 
ciated. There are many things like that — petty things, for example. 
I think a Foreign Service officer who has retired — and I believe this 
is not permitted now by the regulations — should be allowed to have in 
retirement the satisfaction and the sense of achievement which would 
come just from the notation in his passport that he is a retired Foreign 
Service officer of the United States of America. 

There are so many things like this which aren’t very time consuming 
or very radical, but which can give a sense of satisfaction and substitu- 
tion for trappings of high office. 

Senator Pell. In connection with that, as you probably realize, ex- 
ambassadors receive Government passports, hut ex-ministers do not. 
It is a very interesting distinction. This is the kind of thing that is 
utterly artificial and could be changed very easily, so that they both 
received special passports. 

Do you know the reason for this differentiation ? 

Ambassador Merchant. No, I don’t, Senator. The regulations 
have recently been changed to enable retired Foreign Service officers 
of the rank of career ambassador, or career minister, or class I, if they 
have held the rank of ambassador, to receive and retain in retirement 
diplomatic passports. 

Senator Pell. That is official passports, or diplomatic ? 

Ambassador Merchant. Diplomatic passports. This is a develop- 
ment of the last few months. I don’t think it is so important that they 
should have diplomatic passports. You do get into difficulty if you 
have a great many diplomatic passports floating around the world for 
people who aren’t, in tact, on diplomatic missions for the Government, 
but I was saying I thought every retired Foreign Service officer in his 
regular passport should nave this notation. It is a small thing, but it 
means a lot. 
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Then another thing that I think can be done in this area of assur- 
ing that you retain the most effective performance from officers who 
are reaching the higher ranks and holding responsible jobs, but are 
not going to become chiefs of mission or hold posts comparable in 
importance ; I think you can make sure that a minimum ox those sit- 
uations are due to thoughtless or imperfect career planning through 
the whole course of their career. 

Great emphasis, rightly, is now being given to this in the Depart- 
ment. I think of one Foreign Service officer who retired about the 
same time I did who was a consular officer in charge of a relatively 
small consulate in Canada. He had had 32 years in the Service. He 
was a man of industry, of intelligence, engaging personality, and 
complete dedication to the Government, ana he was only about 5f> 
when he retired. 

But I looked up his career, because I couldn’t understand why 
this man hadn’t gone where I thought his natural talents entitled him 
to, and I found something out in this exceptional case, which illus- 
trates how I think the Government can waste potential by thought- 
lessness or inadequate attention. 

Of his 32 years in the Service, all of them had been spent in con- 
sular work. Fifteen of them had been spent in various consulate 
posts in Mexico. He had had 5 years in the consulate visa section in 
the Embassy in Buenos Aires. The remaining 12 years of his service 
had been in consular posts in five different cities in Canada. 

Senator Jackson. Wnat happened in the promotional system ? 

Ambassador Merchant. I don’t know. 

Senator Pell. This brings up a very interesting point that the 
committee has been pursuing — I don’t mean to speak for my col- 
leagues on it — but certainly I have been bothered by it. We have 
been trying to get the facts from the State Department as to the 
number of promotions of those whose service has been mainly con- 
sular as opposed to political or economic and others. The consul is 
the real generalist of the Foreign Service; he is in charge of his little 
post and in daily contact w T ith the functions of representation, nego- 
tiation and reporting. 

We cannot get these figures out of the Department of State after, 
as I recall, two efforts we have made now. I wonder if we could 
make a third effort. 

Senator Jackson. We will keep digging. 

Senator Pell. All right, but it ties so very neatly in with Ambas- 
sador Merchant’s thought here. 

Senator Jackson. Is this individual otherwise in your judgment 
quite a competent person ? 

Ambassador Merchant. Extremely competent. 

Senator Jackson. And he should have Deen in the other areas of 
service? 

Ambassador Merchant. I felt that he obviously should have had 
the opportunity to develop other talents, to poke his head up above 
the water level and to have more opportunities for a still further 
development of talent which I thought existed there. 

Another thing which I have always been prejudiced in favor of is 
when you have a young officer in the middle grades who maybe has 
made a name for himself in political reporting or economic reporting, 
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and has served in a number of large embassies, and is tagged as an 
officer who has the potential, really, to go right on up to the top, I have 
always felt that one should use our consular posts as a proving and 
testing ground to see whether at this relatively early age for senior 
responsibility he possesses or can develop the particular administra- 
tive talents that can only be developed, I think, under actual pressure 
and performance. 

In other words, give him his own post at an early age, a consular 
post. He will learn an awful lot, and ne will learn one very important 
side of the Foreign Service responsibilities, which are the consular 
functions, and he will learn that, if he has never had a post in a visa 
division or a consulate before, he will be responsible for nis own show 
and you will know in a year or two whether he has the qualities of 
executive ability and leadership and versatility which can only be 
tested when you put a man in charge of something. 

I think you will find out earlier who your future stars are going to 
be, or maybe detect some men that seem to be headed for the strato- 
sphere who have got weaknesses which will have to be corrected or they 
will fail in a more important post later on. 

Senator Pell. To go on to the next thought here, do you believe 
that the economic and foreign aid functions should be combined ? 

Ambassador Merchant. In principle, I do, although I am not sure 
that my experience is sufficiently up to date for me to have a valid 
opinion on this. Certainly in my experience, which was when I was 
most concerned with this problem, primarily in the late forties and 
the early fifties, I found that in embassies of which I had knowledge, 
where the counselor for economic affairs was concurrently named 
the chief of the ECA mission, or alternatively where a qualified ECA 
mission chief was named also concurrently as counselor for economic 
affairs in the embassy, that this was the blest arrangement. 

Now, I can see today, under some of our highly specialized and 
extensive programs, where this wouldn’t be desirable. But in prin- 
ciple — in the field — I think that the maximum unification you can 
achieve, the better it is. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Going back for 1 second to your thought about giving potential 
chiefs of missions consular posts, I would Tike to express my own per- 
sonal support of that. I remember establishing a consulate general 
many years ago, and there is no more challenging job, or greater fun 
than for a young man to have one. 

Going to the question of the role of ambassador as an adviser, what 
would you think of the idea of the desk officer being raised in the 
Department of State to virtually the ambassadorial level, and perhaps 
returning to the thought we used to have in the thirties. As we all 
know most State Department reorganizations are just returns to pre- 
vious organizations. My thought here is to return to the idea of elim- 
inating the Office Director level and having the desk officers report- 
ing d irectly to the Assistant Secretaries. 

Ambassador Merchant. Well, I am not quite as concerned as I 
would infer, from the report of this subcommittee, the subcommittee 
is, with the problem of layering. I think when you list the desk 
officer and Deputy Director of Office, or Director and on up, that this 
incorrectly reflects what the real situation is. I think instead of 
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having nine layers, in fact you only have three or four, in that the 
Deputy Officer Director is not an additional hurdle to surmount be- 
fore you get to the Office Director, if you are a desk officer. They 
are really alter egos, and I think you should regard it this way. 

I am afraid that if you eliminate the office level in the present or- 
ganization of the State Department, you will overburden the Assist- 
ant Secretary level. Take the Latin American Bureau, where there 
are 21 countries. You have 21 desk officers reporting to the Assistant 
Secretary, even though you upgrade and put senior officers in and 
do all you can to promote their authority m the hierarchy, the desk 
officer by definition is going to be absorbed in the particular country 
problem. If you then go to the Assistant Secretary, the whole burden 
will fall on one man of correlating, relating and screening, and exer- 
cising a variety of judgments on 21 man-eating tigers. Now. I think 
that there is a level you can insert, which currently exists in tne Office 
Director, where you go through the preliminary process of relating 
the problem of Brazil to the relationship with the Organization of 
American States and Brazil’s neighbors, and assure that you aren't 
pursuing a particular country policy which is going to lead to great 
difficulty in other relationships or in other arenas. 

So I think, Senator, to answer your question more concisely. I 
think you should have senior officers, with a conscious effort to build 
up their position of authority and influence at the desk level, and I 
don’t think an ambassador who has had one post — maybe a relatively 
young ambassador — should feel that he was being discarded or down- 

f raded if he was named a desk officer on an important country desk, 
agree with all of this. 

But I still think that you have to reduce the burden on the Assistant 
Secretary by a fairly wide screen to insure that he isn’t overburdened 
and working 22 ineffective hours a day ; just as the Assistant Secretary 
must apply to the problems that come to him a finer meshed screen, so 
that the Secretary and ultimately the President are not overburdened 
with the countless number of decisions to be made. 

Senator Pell. Returning to one point you mentioned earlier, where 
you said that properly handled the visits of the Secretary of State far 
from detracting from an ambassador’s role can actually build it up. 
I was wondering what your view was with regard to the occasional 
custom of sending out special ambassadors to negotiate treaties or 
solve problems when there is already a competent resident ambassador. 

Ambassador Merchant. I think this is a diplomatic tool or device 
which should be used very rarely, and in consciousness of the fact that 
inevitably, unless great care is exercised, it is going to impair the 
position of the ambassador in the country in question. I think there 
are occasions where a particular situation requires and justifies it, but 
if I was Secretary of State I would use it very, very sparingly. 

Senator Pell. And do you have any thoughts on the proposed 
Government Foreign Service Academy? What are your views? 

Ambassador Merchant. Well, to eliminate one concept which I 
think should be thoroughly discarded, I think it would be an enormous 
mistake to pursue a project for a Foreign Service Academy, compara- 
ble to the Air Force Academy and West Point and Annapolis to 
turn out bright, young, class 8 officers. I think this really does not 
have to be argued. 
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Now, I think that there is a very important role for an institution — 
call it the Foreign Service Institute if you will — a role which cannot 
be fully provided by the facilities which our great universities afford 
for either a year of academic training in some specialty or for a year 
of more, broader generalized training. I do think that there are prob- 
lems for not only the Foreign Service but for all Government per- 
sonnel who are going to serve abroad, which can best be dealt with 
at a level somewhere between higher education and training in partic- 
ular technical skills — which can best be provided by a Government 
institution, created for that purpose and given the necessary funds 
and facilities. 

I think the Foreign Service Institute has done an extraordinary 
job. I think it has been handicapped by lack of adequate funds. I 
think it has been handicapped by two other things in achieving its 
full potential. The first is the self-respect — and the proper self- 
respect — that can come from operating in physical surroundings,, 
which do proper dignity to the importance of its job. 

Senator Pell. You mean not in a garage? 

Ambassador Merchant. The second thing is, there are other things 
which I think might be changed in the concept of a new Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute or an expanded Foreign Service Institute or an 
Academy — the name isn’t important. 

I think the purely clerical skills in which some courses have been 
given, accountancy and this sort of thing, should be turned back to the 
relevant agency or department to handle in its administrative sections, 
so that there would be a proper atmosphere of professional training 
and study in the Institute as a whole. 

Another point where I think that it has not been able to develop 
its full potential and on which it should have support is the ability 
to recruit a small but powerful nucleus of top people from academic 
life, from the universities. 

This would require several things being done. I think it would re- 
quire giving the Institute or the Academy greater status, which would 
involve the type of board of governors or supervisors or trustees it 
might have, and a larger budget and, even more important, provide an 
enticement for top people in our academic world in the form of op- 
portunity to engage in certain research projects in which senior For- 
eign Service officers attending the Institute or the Academy would also 
participate. 

I think there is a unique opportunity for professors of political 
science, say, from our great universities, to spend a year or 2 years 
in Washington having access not just to more material not normally 
available to the public but to working in close correlation and connec- 
tion with senior diplomats, experienced in the field. 

And let this be on a rotating basis. 

Senator Jackson. You would strengthen the Foreign Service In- 
stitute? 

Ambassador Merchant. This is one way of saying it, and I would 
do it and do it generously and significantly. 

Senator Javits. If you will yield, I would like to see the Institute 
beefed up, personally, and I have been very loath to be for an Academy 
because of the institutional inservice character of the thing which I 
thought in the case of the Foreign Service might give it a kind of 
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attitude of an exclusive club — unless you wore the ring you didn't 
belong. 

I think quite unlike the armed services, this would be bad ; and not 
good. So 1 would say this is a very fruitful idea — the possibility of 
really taking the Institute, an established agency, and making some- 
thing of it. 

Ambassador Merchant. Yes, and Senator it would do a great deal 
more than just give training and an opportunity to broaden the intel- 
lectual horizons of the Foreign Service. The Institute already, as you 
all know, has a very high proijortion of its attendance from the other 
Government departments ana agencies involved in one phase or an- 
other of foreign relations. This should be continued. I would not 
want to see it just a State Department or a Foreign Service body. 

Senator Pell. You put your finger on one point, to my mind, that 
is so important, and that is you would get your professors, your top 
professors, down here on a rotating basis. The proponents of the 
Foreign Service Academy seem to have lost sight of the fact that it 
would prove very difficult to get top flight educators to come to the 
State Department for educational purposes, as opposed to research 
or political purposes, on a permanent basis to work tor a Government 
academy. Excuse me, I have taken too long. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Ambassador, your remarks have certainly 
been very rich and rewarding. I have, perhaps, just a question or two 
which might enable you to elaborate a little more at length on some 
of the subjects so ably brought up by my colleague from Rhode 
Island. 

As you know, our foreign aid program has been under reasonably 
heavy attack in these Halls. The suggestion has been made that the 
separate aid organization be incorporated into the State Department 
procedures and administration. Would you care to comment on 
that ? 

Ambassador Merchant. I am talking here as an individual, ob- 
viously. I think over the years, I have been mentally on both side? 
of this question, but I am now settled pretty firmly on the conviction 
that the aid organization should be a separate organization. There 
is no question, however, that it should be verv clearly and effectively 
under the policy domination or guidance of the Department of State. 
It is an instrument, I think, of foreign policy ana that would then 
follow. 

I think this is an area where it is almost impossible to draw up the 
ideal chart of organizational relationships which will be guaranteed 
to work. I think it depends enormously on the temperaments, the 
personality, and the point of view and the discipline of the members 
of the State Department and of an independent economic aid orga- 
nization. 

One great difficulty, and this is a truism, of course, but one of the 
greatest difficulties that our aid organization has haa over the years 
and I think probably increasingly with the years, is the uncertainty 
of life expectancy which makes it difficult to recruit — except cm a 
fleeting basis — good men from outside the Government or to keep good 
men who have been developed in the organization itself. In fact, I 
think that this probably is the best argument for those who would 
support, the merger or incorporation of the aid organization into the 
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Department of State. I think it would give an institutionalized sense 
of permanency which is necessarily lacking in an organization which 
lives from year to year, as to size of organization and purpose, and 
so forth. 

I would keep them separate, but I would have it clearly understood 
that foreign policy as formulated by the Secretary of State, and his 
authorized senior subordinates, would control its policy. 

I think also one can, and I believe this is now being done — I know it 
is being done to a high degree with the personnel abroad of the 
TJSIA — I think to the maximum extent possible the AID personnel 
serving overseas should operate under the identical or virtually iden- 
tical regulations as the Foreign Service. There should be comparable 
salaries for comparable responsibilities and comparable allowances 
and so forth, and so on. 

Senator Jackson. One of the problems in the foreign aid field, if 
I may interject a comment, is that we have been treating it on a year- 
to-year basis, and the best people have shied away from getting into 
the aid program. The result is that we have not always had first- 
rate personnel in that program. On the contrary, I think recent ad- 
ministrations have been guilty of a little politics — putting people in 
the aid program for a temporary period who have no understanding 
of the other problems and fields tnat are very closely related to the 
administration of aid and which are important. 

Foreign assistance started out as a program which was going to 
last a year or two. People who wanted to make a career of Govern- 
ment service have shied away from the aid program. We lost a lot 
of good people that otherwise would have been in it. 

Ambassador Merchant. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Administrations are always clearing a bunch of 
people out and bringing another platoon in, and so on. 

Ambassador Merchant. I agree with that. 

Senator Jackson. So something needs to be done to provide more 
encouragement for good people to get into the foreign aid program — 
which is one of the most difficult areas we have, probably, in the for- 
eign relations field, especially with Congress. 

Senator Pell. And rather than transferring to Foreign Service or 
somewhere else, then ? 

Ambassador Merchant. It is very difficult to recruit good young 
men for AID. 

Senator Jackson. All they have to do is read the headlines. 

Ambassador Merchant. Yes, and I know there are congressional 
difficulties in this connection. I am not sure that I know exactly 
what they are. But I have thought for a long time, not only in con- 
nection with insuring the best organization and personnel in the AID 
organization, but from the point of view of our foreign relations, it 
would be highly desirable to have authorization acts for a period 
longer than 1 year and have the annual appropriations. If one em- 
barks on a consortium for a major, long-term project or program of 
development, in a country like India, or Pakistan, I think we don’t 
obtain the maximum benefit which we are seeking to achieve both for 
the country and for ourselves in our own interests if it is done on a 
year-to-year new authorization and then appropriations basis. 

The original Marshall plan was for a 4-year authorization, and then 
an annual appropriation. I think if this philosophy could be 
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adopted, if it were feasible to adopt it in the Congress, it would help 
the recruitment and the organization aspects which you raise, Sena 
tor, and also it would help the conduct of foreign relations. 

Senator Brewster. Is the chain of command that you say is so 
necessary clearly recognized now by the various State Department 
and AID officials, that is that policy is determined in State ? 

Ambassador Merchant. Well, that is the impression that I haw. 
but I have been retired for nearly 2 years. 

Senator Jackson. You have been busily retired. 

Ambassador Merchant. I haven’t found what the engineers call 
the angle of repose. But my impression and understanding is tint 
the existing relationships between the Secretary and the Director of 
AID and the principal assistants in both institutions are excellent 
and effective and that there is no challenge to the authority of the 
State Department in foreign policy. 

Senator Brewster. We have seen the proliferation of foreign ac- 
tivities of many U.S. departments, Agriculture, Commerce, and so 
forth. Do our ambassadors have sufficient authority overseas to con- 
trol the total U.S. effort in any one country ? 

Ambassador Merchant. I think that they have the authority to 
do it. I think you can only blame the individual ambassador ii he 
does not run a tight, disciplined, and well-coordinated mission. I 
think the authority is there, all of the necessary authority is there. 

Senator Brewster. I am very pleased with that answer. I have one 
more question. You mentioned that the United States or any coun- 
try has two avenues of approach in the conduct of its foreign policy, 
with one other country, i.e., we can work with their ambassador in 
Washington or we can go through our ambassador over there. Do 
we have any rule of thumb on that? 

Ambassador Merchant. No, I don’t think so. And I don’t mean 
that the practice either by the U.S. Government or any other govern 
ment is to utilize one channel exclusively and allow the other to 
atrophy. It is really a question of the balance of important business 
which is done through one or the other channel. I think that there i> 
an understandable tendency by foreign governments to attempt to 
concentrate their substantive relationships in their ambassador in 
Washington. This is partly the attraction of strength, and I think 
it is partly our constitutional system in which the Congress play- 
such an important element in foreign policy that sophisticated govern- 
ments want to emphasize the role of their ambassador because of hi> 
opportunities to cover all of the centers of power and influence in 
Washington. 

On the other hand, when I was in the State Department there was an 
instinctive element of self-preservation in attempting to do as mucii 
work through one U.S. ambassador in the field as possible. It was. 
first of all, because it was much easier to crystallize a decision cm policy 
by the device of writing a telegram of instructions and getting the 
necessary people to clear it than other means of establishing a policy- 
and secondly, with 104 ambassadors or whatever the number now i? 
accredited to Washington, if you did all of your business through those 
ambassadors you would not have much time for sleep. 

Senator Brewster. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Ambassador, following up what Senator 
Brewster asked about the problem of an ambassador really being k 
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control of the country team, Isn’t there a problem where the loyalty 
of so many members of the team goes to their own individual depart- 
ment heads ? 

The budgetary control of those particular staffs is exerted by de- 
partments outside of State. I am asking this in an effort to see what 
might usefully be suggested to enhance the opportunity of the am- 
bassador to really have control. 

Ambassador Merchant. Well 

Senator Jackson. In other words, doesn’t even a strong ambassa- 
dor have some real problems in pulling a country team together ? Isn’t 
the primacy of an ambassador to some degree a fiction — despite all 
the directives saying he is the leader? 

Ambassador Merchant. I think there are only two things that occur 
to me that can be done to minimize this problem^ Senator. The first 
is to reverse what I sense to be a disturbing trend in the multiplication 
of departmental foreign services. I think in the history of our foreign 
service, the great step forward from the Rogers Act of 1924 was the 
Reorganization Act of 1939 when the foreign service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture was brought 
into the Foreign Service. 

Too many people fail to recall that it is the Foreign Service of the 
United States of America. It isn’t the Foreign Service of the Depart- 
ment of State. I deplore, frankly, fragmentation and proliferation of 
foreign services and foreign representatives of other departments and 
other agencies. 

I think if one could establish the principle that the Foreign Service, 
to the maximum extent possible, serves the needs or should serve the 
needs of all departments except in the most unusual situations, this 
would reduce the number of independent elements in our missions 

abroad. 

This is a long-term problem and, as I say, if this trend continues — 
Agriculture now has its own foreign service and so on — if this trend 
continues I think it would be a disturbing one. 

Senator Jackson. And there are conflicts of interest, too, because 
the Department of Agriculture representative, for example, is anxious 
to carry out the desires of the Department of Agriculture, which in 
turn may be contrary to our foreign policy. 

Ambassador Merchant. Yes, although I am happy to say I never 
have had that problem with my agricultural attache. He was one of 
the most valuable, loyal members of my staff. 

The second thing that I think is important and this I suppose only 
the President, in the last analysis, can do — but certainly the Secretary 
of State can help and I believe does help and the individual ambassa- 
dor can do something — and that is when an ambassador is appointed to 
his post, and periodically when he is back in Washington, I think that 
he should go around and talk to the heads of the other departments 
and agencies who have representatives attached to this embassy, and 
establish the understanding that the head of that other department or 
agency will without argument withdraw and replace an individual 
representative of his department or agency if the ambassador dis- 
creetly and privately communicates to him that he is dissatisfied with 
his performance or his attitude or his cooperation in the mission. 
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Then I think the ambassador is in a position to insure that he ha* 
an integrated and cooperative team. Then you give effectively to 
representatives of the other agencies a sense of uncertainty as to 
whether their sole source of future preferment is the head of their 
own agency. 

Senator Jackson. I think this is excellent. You made a point 
earlier about the need for consultation on the part of the ambassadors 
with the Department of State. 

Ambassador Merchant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The personal contact is very important. A 
lawyer can’t represent his client unless he has a chance to talk to him. 
We Senators find it is a bit difficult, to represent our clients in our 
State — that is the people — unless we get back once in awhile to find 
out what the thinking is and have this kind of personal contact. 
Without it you will lose the “feel.” 

Ambassador Merchant. There is no substitute for it. 

Senator Jackson. You have made a number of fine and construc- 
tive contributions here. I wonder, do you have any further sugge? 
tions, in addition to those you have given, whereby the Foreign Serv- 
ice could turn out a larger number of first-rate senior officers who 
would be able to go to the top and serve as ambassadors ? 

Ambassador Merchant. I don’t think so, Senator, other than this. 
I believe that as an established policy — although sometimes it is im- 
possible due to budgetary considerations — you will develop your be>t 
Foreign Service officers and your most effective Department of State 
if you achieve throughout every officer’s career roughly a 50-50 divi 
sion of service between Washington and the field. I think this i ; 
important. 

Senator Jackson. It is a pretty good rule of thumb, you mean ? 

Ambassador Merchant. Yes. I know the first Foreign Service 
officer I met when I came down to Washington right after Pearl Har 
bor on this wartime job had been in the Service since 1910. He had 
just come back from the field a month before, and he was in the tempo- 
rary division in which I was established. This was his first assign- 
ment to Washington since he entered the Service. 

Senator Brewster. Does this 50-50 breakdown work out numeri- 
cally, and do you need to have half of your people here in Wash- 
ington ? 

Ambassador Merchant. I am not sure of that, Senator. I think 
roughly that order of slots in the State Department are normal!* 
filled or could be filled by Foreign Service officers. You are quite 
right, that this is a cross bearing you would have to take, but I 
putting the emphasis more on the individual officer. I think constant 
reimmersion in the American Government and the American stream 
of life is an essential to his adequately and effectively represent inj 
the United States abroad. 

You would have less frustrations in the field, I think, on the part 
of Foreign Service officers if they really were aware of the unavoidable 
complexity of the U.S. Government, given its responsibilities in the 
world. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Engberg, did you have any nuestions? 

Ambassador Merchant. Could I say one thing, Mr. Chairman' 
Going back to the Foreign Service Academy, my basic thought 
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that, one would want, as I indicated, and one should seek to gain on 
a rotating basis, the benefit of the experience and knowledge of top 
people in the academic world. I think this can only be gained in any 
substantial way on a rotating basis, a year’s leave of aosence or com- 
ing here for a sabbatical or something of that sort. 

J would not want to have my answer, however, rule out the desir- 
ability of having a very small nucleus — I would think two or three 
men whose training had been in the academic world primarily — 
to serve as dean or in some important position in an enlarged or 
expanded Foreign Service Institute. But I think primarily, this 
problem of rotation is important. 

I had one other point if I could make it, and I am afraid I am 
keeping you gentlemen, but it is this: I think this comes under the 
heading of career training. I think it is very important that the 
Foreign Service, or the Department of State, establish consciously 
the policy to the extent possible of giving its officers in the Foreign 
Service a sabbatical year every 7 or 8 years. I think a Foreign Service 
officer should be taken out of the line of fire and be given the oppor- 
tunity to reflect and to read and to knock his brains against fresh 
and different types of brains and to grow and, by a change of field 
of interest and intellectual activity, become refreshed. 

I always used to feel in my tours of duty in the State Department — 
particularly when I happened to have fairly responsible positions — 
like a camel living on his hump. You don’t have the time to do all 
of the reading you want to do. Worst of all, you don’t have the 
time to reflect. You don’t have the time adequately to relate expe- 
riences that you personally have undergone — while they are still fresh 
in your mind — to something more permanent than just having solved 
a problem. 

I think the senior seminar of the Foreign Service Institute, and 
I think a year at the National War College are good. I think this 
sort of experience is essential to developing the type of men that we 
have to have to formulate and help in formulating and executing a 
policy. 

Senator Pell. Completely agreeing with you, I think these pro- 
ceedings should show that one way of achieving this would require a 
simple administrative order by either the Secretary or the President, 
to tne effect that Foreign Service officers are encouraged to go on 
leave of absence without pay for a year or two if they can find a job 
in private industry or if the Department can help them find a job. 
But as you know, if any Foreign Service officer has the temerity to 
ask to l>e put on leave of absence without pay for a year or two, it is 
considered bad school spirit and it is held against him when it comes 
to promotions, and so nobody does it. If this little action could be 
taken, this little administrative order would say rather than being 
held against them, such leaves would be held in their favor. I think 
we would go along this way at least to a certain degree at no addi- 
tional cost to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Engberg. You have stressed a couple of times the need for 
talent and retaining and developing qualified personnel. One of our 
previous witnesses from the Department of State suggested or pro- 
posed what they are apparentlv planning to do, that is to establish 
separate recruitment boards and promotion boards to be used for dif- 
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ferent specialties. At the top there would be a broad promotion board 
to consider the more outstanding individuals in each of these special- 
ties for final promotion into class 2 or class 1. Do you think that this 
is a good suggestion from the standpoint of developing specialized tal- 
ent and bringing a greater number of qualified individuals into the 
field? 

Ambassador Merchant. In principle, I would say “Yes.” I think 
it depends at what stage in a man’s career he is given a real oppor- 
tunity to depart from the practice of his specialty and expand his 
horizon. You have very real problems in this. For example, the 
man who is going to be Minister for Economic Affairs in London or 
Paris or Tokyo or Bonn, say, has to be a man of great experience and 
long training in economic affairs. Therefore, you have to have, I 
think, some economic specialists who pursue their specialty for a very 
considerable portion or their career. And yet, you deprive yourself 
of maybe some of your best, very top people, if the highest an eco- 
nomic specialist can go is Minister for Economic Affairs, say, in the 
London Embassj'. ^ 

I think one way you can deal with this is to give a jump promotion 
to a man whose specialty has been in economic affairs. 

If he goes to London as Minister for Economic Affairs and then if 
he does a good job there — and it is a big one and will expose his talents 
or lack of them — then give him an embassy. Don’t let that one post 
be the end of the road for the man whose continuing interest is eco- 
nomics and yet has retained the ambition to hit the rank of career am- 
bassador and of heading his own mission. 

So I think probably my answer to you, sir, is that I think this is a 
useful development and sound principle, but I think that I would 
establish these boards before the apex of the specialization and give 
them an opportunity to pick out men and give them another type of 
experience and another type of job. 

Air. Engbero. My next question is in the area of communications. 
You have implied, as several of our other witnesses have, that true 
control depends pretty largely upon who can contact whom and in 
whom confidence exists in this type of communication. One of our 
previous witnesses pointed out in regard to the layering in the De- 
partment of State that the real problem was one of communications. 
When someone from a foreign field had to contact a desk officer who 
was on a lower status than lie was for a decision, time passed and a 
decision was held up before it went to the top or to a superior Depart- 
ment of State officer. This was one of the reasons for the suggestion 
of possibly eliminating the Office Director level. 

1 give this as background, because this problem of communications 
is something that this committee has been concerned with for quite 
some period of time. What would be your suggestion as to how this 
communications problem in the Department might be improved? 

Ambassador Merchant. I am afraid I haven’t any real suggestions. 
Certainly I don’t believe there is any simple mechanical or organiza- 
tion answer. This really comes down, I think, to the ability of the 
Ambassador and the ability of every man in the State Department 
with whom he communicates, whether it be the desk officer or the 
Secretary himself, to distinguish relative priorities. There are some 
questions that an Ambassador needs an immediate answer on — matters 
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of delicacy, and importance — where he is properly justified in sending 
a telegram to the Secretary asking him to discuss this urgently with 
the President and let him have his answer. 

Then it comes down to crying “Wolf, wolf.” This can be abused. 
In the trade there is an accepted method of indicating the importance 
of a particular telegram by the use of the perpendicular pronoun. 
I used it in my telegrams as Ambassador very rarely — the “I” — but 
when I wrote a telegram in the first person, everybody back in the 
Department knew that I personally had written it. 

Similarly, every Ambassador jumps when he gets an instruction 
from the Department which is written in the first person. It means 
that the Secretary himself had dictated it or felt it was so important 
that he changed “we” of the Department to an “I.” 

There has to be someone who knows all there is to be known and 
reads everything available on the subject of every country. This is 
the desk officer. He is an inch wide and a mile deep. There are 
some problems, obviously, that have to have a decision which can’t 
wait for the desk officer even to read the telegram, and there are some 
telegrams that the Secretary of State will require come to his desk 
automatically, and there will be cases — and I have seen many of them — 
where the minute he reads the telegram the Secretary personally tele- 
phones the President and calls in his secretary, and dictates the 
answer within 5 minutes. 

It is really a question of experience and discrimination and judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Engberg. Isn’t there a danger where you have excessive layer- 
ing that a number of items of considerable interest and of real im- 
portance might not get to the top as rapidly as they should ? 

Ambassador Merchant. Not in a well-run State Department, with 
the right people in the right spots. By golly, they get there. If the 
desk officer spots something that the President ought to be concerned 
with that night and the Secretary has to know about at once — if he 
is any good — he will hand-carry it to the Secretary’s office, and tell 
the Assistant Secretary on the way by that he is doing so. I don’t 
know what the answer really is. I know when I was just Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs, in my little message center, outside 
of my office, I had some statistical sample checks made. I used to 
average between 14,000 and 15,000 documents a week, just coming to 
me as head of the European Bureau. This included letters from 
Senators, memorandums from the AEC, and JCS papers, and tel- 
egrams and instructions, and incoming and outgoing airgrams, and 
internal memorandums and chits from the Secretary, and whatnot. 

Well now, obviously, every one of those 14,000 or 15,000 documents 
was of importance to my responsibility. But it is humanly impos- 
sible to read 15,000. I could only read on an average about 100 or 
150 telegrams a day. I found I just had to keep it down to that 
number. 

Now, the fellow who screens your telegrams for you, in that office, 
will control to a large extent what problems are attended to that day. 
This takes great judgment. The Secretary has to be served by men 
of discrimination and responsibility and judgment right down to the 
desk officer, which is a supporting argument for having senior, ex- 
jjerienced, talented men right down to the desk level. 
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But. I don't think that there is any easy answer. I think it is a 
question of training the best human material that you can find into 
exercising the necessary quality of judgment in order to distinguish 
* the important from the very important and from the trivial and de- 
ciding what can wait, and what the President must know within an 
hour of its arrival in the Department. 

Mr. Exgberg. That brings up the last question I had. 

Ambassador Merchant. This sounds defeatist but it comes down 
to men. 

Mr. Exgberg. That is what we want. This brings up another ques- 
tion — 

Ambassador Merchant. Excuse me, I don't mean to interrupt, but 
don't misunderstand me. There are things that you can do. TTiere 
are a lot of things that have been done and maybe we will find other 
devices. For example, we have the establishment of the Secretary's 
secretariat, by General Marshall, I think. It was an enormous step 
forward in the Department of State to insure that the Assistant 
Secretary concerned and the Secretary and the President were kept 
as instantly informed of what was truly important as human judg- 
ment could devise. And I think that you can make organizational 
improvements. But fundamentally it comes down to the quality of 
your men and the existence of judgment. 

Mr. Exgberg. In relationship to this matter of communications, 
including some of the ideas the committee members have presented 
about related agencies and the different departments, and in view of 
your very extensive experience, what is your reaction to a top coordi- 
nating agency such as the National Security Council or something 
similar, in coordinating the entire foreign policy field? We can't 
get away from the fact that foreign policy and domestic policy in 
the different departments are all vitally interested in all of tliese 
particular situations. 

The President has to make a final decision. 

Ambassador Merchant. I feel very strongly, sir, that under our 
Const itution and under our traditions and by experience — and thought 
has been applied to this problem by many people — I feel strongly that 
nothing should be organizationally done which downgrades the Office 
of Secretary of State. There is obviously the final role of coordi- 
nation which could be said to be the marriage, I suppose, of domestic 
policy, military policy, and foreign policy in dozens of questions a 
year. Only the President can make these decisions. That is the 
ourden of his Office, or one of the burdens of his Office. To the extent 
that coordination can and must be delegated in the general field of 
foreign policy, I think the Secretary of State has to exercise this as 
the first Cabinet Officer. 

I think the President must always support the Secretary of State 
and the authority of his Office. I think the President obviously must 
be served by a small but extremely talented staff — but staff and not line 
people — operating in this complex field of foreign relations, including 
defense strategy and problems. I think the Secretary of State has to 
be clearly first among equals. He can't overrule the Secretary of 
Defense, but I think that the Secretary of Defense in any Cabinet 
must have a clear understanding of the all encompassing responsibili- 
ties of the Secretary of State. 
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The Secretary of State can never overrule the Secretary of Defense 
and there should be cases where he will persuade him, but if there is a 
continuing difference of view only the President himself can resolve 
that. I think it is essential for orderly government under our Consti- 
tution that this principle be maintained 

Mr. Engberg. That is all, Senator Jackson, and thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Ambassador, in response to the many ques’y 
tions that we have asked you, you have given us much helpful advice 
and counsel which I trust will reach the right places. We are hopeful 
that something constructive will come out of the series of hearings that 
we have held in this field. We are most appreciative to you and 
gTateful. 

Ambassador Merchant. I am very appreciative of having had a 
chance to sit here and discuss these important matters. I would repeat, 

I think the work that your subcommittee is doing, Senator, is of utnu?st 
value. You have approached the whole problem so constructively and 
it is one of the great examples of the unique wisdom of our Founding 
F athers, I think, in the Constitution. You are doing something here 
which I don’t think could be done by the executive branch and 1 don’t 
think it could be done by any outsider — any outside experts or con- 
sultants or anyone. 

I only hope, and I am sure it will be the case, that to the extent that 
your conclusions affect the Foreign Service and the Department of 
State that they will be given the attention they obviously deserve. 

Senator Jackson. We thank you very much. We have been aided by 
very fine members of the committee and by an excellent staff, which is 
crucial. 

We will, of course, welcome any other comments you might wish to 
send us, which we could include in our record. 

( Text of letter from Ambassador Livingston T. Merchant, March 2, 
1964.) 

Washington, D.C., March 2, 196^. 

Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 

UJS. Senator. 

Dear Senator : In connection with my appearance before the Sub- 
committee on National Security Staffing and Operations on February 
27, I did not find the occasion to discuss one matter relating to the 
organization of the State Department. If there is any appropriate 
fashion in which this letter could be appended to or otherwise related 
to my testimony, I would be most appreciative. 

I strongly recommend the concept that the existing position of 
Lender Secretary of State for Political Affairs be customarily filled 
by a Foreign Service officer and that the tradition be further estab- 
lished that a change in the incumbent is not made except under un- 
usual circumstances, where there is a change of administration in the 
White House. I make this recommendation with high admiration 
for Averell Harriman who now occupies that position and who hap- 
pily comes as close to being a professional Foreign Service officer as 
any non-FSO can. And certainly I would not want my recommen- 
dation to be construed other than as inaugurating the custom in the 
future and in normal course. 

My reasons for the proposal are twofold. First, it would insure 
continuity at a very high level in the State Department hierarchy 
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which would be of particular value when administrations change. 
Second, it would not only, I believe, improve the morale of the entire 
Foreign Service but I think in the long run it would favorably affect 
the quality of young officers being recruited into the Service. I be- 
lieve that the Foreign Service contains and must in the future con- 
tinue to seek men of such outstanding ability who are entitled to such 
an opportunity for recognition of their talents and need to have the 
possibility of achievement of such a role of responsibility to keep them 
at full stretch. Incidentally it is a practice long ago adopted and 
followed by the British and French. 

There are several objections which can be raised with this sug- 
gestion. The first is that it would be unjust and unfair to the Foreign 
Service in general and to a Foreign Service officer appointed to the 
position because of the inevitable exposure to public ana at times even 
partisan attack. My reply is that this sort of heat can equally expose 
an Assistant Secretary or an Ambassador and yet appointment to 
such positions of Foreign Service officers is common practice. More- 
over I do not know any Foreign Service officer worth his salt who 
would not philosophically, if not happily, accept such risks in ex- 
change for the satisfaction of serving the country in such high office. 

Second, it can be said that there is no assurance the Foreign Service 
will produce men of the quality and caliber to fill such a responsible 
office. To say this is contrary to past experience when one considers 
the success of professional diplomats running from Grew and even 
earlier Under Secretaries of State on through such men as Doc Mat- 
thews and Bob Murphy. I believe the Foreign Service will continue 
to produce a spate of qualified officers. In any event I am not sug- 
gesting that this be made a matter of statute but rather one of prac- 
tice developing into tradition. This would meet the argument that a 
time might come when no suitable, qualified officer seemed available. 

The third argument against establishing this practice is to cite the 
obvious right of the President to be served in positions of high re- 
sponsibility by men of his own choosing. Nothing in my suggestion 
would prevent a President from making a change whenever he de- 
sired for whatever reason. I would, however, submit that wisdom 
would merely argue against making a change in the holder of this 
position in the early months of any new administration when the 
thread of continuing experience is so important in assuring the con- 
tinuity of coherent foreign policy. 

I hope that this suggestion will commend itself to you and your col- 
leagues on the subcommittee. Thank you again for all your courtesy. 

Sincerely yours, 

Livingston T. Merchant. 

Senator Jackson. I wanted to state that we will hold the record 
of this hearing open for a memorandum which we have requested 
from the Honorable Edmund Gullion, until just recently our Ambas- 
sador to the Congo, on the subject of our hearing today. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :45 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
call of the Chair.) 
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(The memorandum of Ambassador Gullion follows :) 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY SENATOR HENRY M. JACKSON 

The subcommittee is happy to be able to include in its record a 
memorandum by the Honorable Edmund A. Gullion, career Minister, 
and most recently U.S. Ambassador to the Republic of the Congo. 

We requested Ambassador Gullion to prepare a statement contain- 
ing comments on the main points which he thought we should consider 
and reflect upon, and he has responded with this lucid and thoughtful 
contribution. 

Ambassador Gullion is a career Foreign Service officer of 27 years, 
who has come up through the ranks to the top position of Chief of 
Mission. He has served abroad in a series of posts in Europe, the 
Far East, and Africa ? and at home in a variety of assignments in the 
Department of State, including the policy planning staff. 

Ambassador Gullion has just completed a 2^-year tour of duty 
in one of the Nation’s most difficult and sensitive posts — we are grate- 
ful that he was able to give us this helpful statement just at this time. 

THE AMERICAN DIPLOMATIST IN DEVELOPING 

COUNTRIES 

By Hon. Edmund A. Gullion 

(Career Minister and, recently, Ambassador to the Republic of the Congo) 

Memorandum for Senate Subcommittee on National Security Staffing 

and Operations 

(March 23, 1964) 

I. THE NEW ENVIRONMENT 

All of us are still under the sway of President Kennedy's powerful, 
positive concept of the Presidency — a leading, creative, wide-ranging 
xorce in American life, culture, government, and foreign affairs. 

Mr. Kennedy had a matching concept for the Department of State. 
From the outset of his Presidency he wanted to restore to it primacy 
in the conduct of foreign relations. He reversed a tendency to con- 
sider the Department as but one of many agencies involved in external 
affairs. He cut back the undergrowth of interdepartmental commit- 
tees in the management of foreign policy. He summoned the Depart- 
ment of State to guide the work of other agencies within the 
framework of that policy. 

Part of the Kennedy plan was to strengthen the hands of the 
American ambassador abroad. In addition to a direct and sometimes 
disconcerting personal interest in the problems of particular missions, 
this took the form of explicit instructions from the President enjoin- 
ing all American ambassadors to grasp leadership of American 
Government activities in their areas ; and to make the best contribu- 
tion they knew how to policy formation. 

If it had become easy to think of the chief of mission as typically 
the agent of policy, reduced by modern communications to the role 
of mere executant, this was not the Kennedy idea. 
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Just as lie saw the Presidency as a restless, inquiring, energizing 
force, so he strove to pass this impulse all through the executive 
chain of command, at home and to our missions abroad. 

In this dynamic kind of diplomacy, the chief of mission was to be 
considerably more than chairman of the board, a distinguished 
American symbol, a gracious host, and the passive editor of his staff" ? 
reporting. 

Nowhere was there to be found a greater challenge to an ambas- 
sadors creativity, stamina, flexibility and foresight than in new and 
lesser developed countries. 

From 1946 on, as scores of new nations surged onto the world stage, 
the U.S. Government moved with creditable speed to create pioneer 
embassies in the new countries. The measure of the gap we had to 
fill is revealed in the figures : 

In 1930 we had 46 diplomatic posts in Europe and the Western Hemisphere. 
That number has since grown very little. But then we had only II poets in 
Asia and Africa and today we have 64. Even in the brief period since the war. 
the roster of countries has exactly doubled — from 57 to 114.' 

The new countries are jealously nationalistic. They are still evolv- 
ing their own character, institutions, and ways of looking at the out- 
side world, including the United States. They may adhere to pattern* 
inherited from the former colonial power, or they may break sharply 
with precedent. The only safe prediction for them is their unpre- 
dictability. 

Looming before them and confusing their choice is the competition 
between the free world and Communist patterns of social organization. 

The conduct of U.S. missions in such countries takes on a character 
very different from that in more settled areas. 

It. is no derogation of the major importance for U.S. foreign 
relations of the great historic capitals, to observe that the U.S. em- 
bassy in such places accounts for relatively less of the total contact of 
the tinted States with the host country than do American missions in 
many newer countries of Asia and Africa. 

If we conceive of the overall relations of the United States with a 
given country in terms of a “pie chart,” then the section of the pie 
represented by the U.S. Embassy in London or Ottawa or Stockholm 
will be relatively small. The widest arc of the pie will be compose! 
of segments representing ties of business-to-business, family-to- family, 
history-to-history, institution-to-institution, travel and tourism and 
all the myriad contacts which relate the more established nations in 
the world community to one another. 

But if we consider the Embassy in, say, Amman, or Dar-es-Salaam. 
or Vientiane, the sector of the pie representing its relative responsi- 
bility for contacts with the host government and peoples, it will be 
seen to take up practically the whole plate. 

These new countries comprise the area in which most U.S. economic 
aid is concentrated. Their borders often constitute the frontier of 
freedom of which the United States is the principal defender. Yet 
the unofficial U.S. presence in these areas, our investments, and, often, 
our knowledge ana historic ties are less than commonly supposed. 

Most new countries are former colonies. We may have shared some 
dramatic moments of history with them, but it is sometimes forgotten 


1 “The Reallocation of World ReaponalbiUtieft,” Under Secretary George Ball. Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, p. 287, Feb. 24, 1964. 
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how brief the association has been. With no appetite for colonies our- 
selves (during this century) we did not settle down in other peoples 
colonies. During the wars we fought in them or traversed them on 
the way to battle but afterwards we accepted few mandates or terri- 
torial acquisitions. Trade, to some extent, followed the flag but invest- 
ment lagged — at least in Africa and Asia, either for lack of profitable 
opportunities, or because American settlement and capital was often 
effectively discouraged by the colonial power. 

As a consequence both of this colonial cold shoulder and of the reti- 
cence of American risk capital before certain risks, a strikingly un- 
even pattern of American investment has emerged. 

Of some $35.5 billion invested abroad, the Western Hemisphere 
(chiefly Canada) and Europe account for $30,501 million of the total. 
The remainder is spread through the vast tracts of Africa, the Middle 
Cast, the Far East ? and Oceania. If from this group we except the 
oil- rich lands of Libya and the Middle East, ana the more familiar 
investment areas of Australia, the Philippines, and South Africa, it 
becomes clear just how minimal U.S. investment is in most of those 
new countries which are at the same time so decisive in the great politi- 
cal confrontations of our time. (Indeed, the Department of Com- 
merce figures for investment lump most countries of Asia and Africa 
under the general heading of “Other.”) 

It is also easy to see why we came to be more characteristically 
represented, for example, in black Africa and southeast Asia, by mis- 
sionaries, philanthropic, and educational enterprises, and a few Yan- 
kee traders than by large American commercial communities. Even 
our consular establishments in these areas were sparse and under- 
staffed. 

The United States did, however, start with certain advantages. As 
a former col on v ourselves we were assumed to be sympathetic. We 
had come out of the wars with a reputation for limitless power coupled 
with a disinterest in acquiring more territory or colonies. 

But we had now to accept the risks and penalties that go with close 
involvement. We were going to have to bear mighty burdens of de- 
fense and reconstruction and to make decisions which would affect the 
daily lives of people from Phnompenh to Zanzibar. 

We were bound to step on some toes, to make some mistakes, and to 
see them magnified by our detractors. The Communist adversary 
was prompt m acting out his conviction that the road to Paris lies 
not through Berlin but through Pretoria, Calcutta, and the Congo. 
He launched a long, audacious and too often successful lie about our 
motives. He seeks to substitute the mask of imperialism for the 
image of unselfishness which the once subject peoples formerly had 
of us. 

U.S. diplomacy in the new countries is thus embarked on a benefi- 
cent but hazardous enterprise with few guidelines. Much of the pro- 
gram has had to be composed on the spot, revised to meet fast-breaking 
developments, and then justified to Washington. 

The American diplomatic mission, with its attached offices, is the 
spearhead of this new kind of representation. 

How well eq uipp ed is the American chief of mission today for this 
kind of task? Wnat can he contribute to the policymaking process? 
What should be his relation to his staff, to the Foreign Service, and to 
the Department? 
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II. THE CHIEF OF MISSION 

There are too many stereotyped views of the American chief of 
mission : Hollywood’s type casting, the bureaucratic conception, the 
politician’s image, and several others. 

Actually, American Ambassadors do not conform to any single 
model. They may resemble each other to the degree that they share 
the same general concerns, are advocates for the same client, and use 
the same professional vocabulary. They are more like each other 
than they are like the ambassadors from any other country. 

But beneath their professional and protective coloration, they are 
probably a more heterogeneous bunch than a like number of American 
doctors, lawyers, or merchant chiefs. Get them in a hall together, 
the long and the short and the tall, and you would be surpriseaat the 
variety — probably, also, at how strongly some individual personalities 
will stand out. 

The corps of chiefs of mission is a variegated group — first because 
it is usually composed of about 60 percent of career men and 40 percent 
of men appointed from many outside occupations. And among the 
career men, however much tney may have seemed to resemble each 
other when as young Americans they entered the career, their period 
of service has served more to bring out differences than it has to press 
them into a common mold. 

Chiefs of mission who are political appointees are supposed to differ 
from those appointed from the career service. But neither group 
runs always true to form. The bureaucrat may turn bold and the 
political appointee may become cautious. 

It goes without saying that the ideal chief of mission should have 
many qualifications, all of them outstanding. But, as in every profes- 
sion, the ideal is what we fall short of . 

It is rare that the same man can be a forceful executive, a creative 
thinker, a brilliant reporter, a topnotch economist, a wily negotiator, 
an expert at military affairs, a skillful propagandist, a versatile lin- 
guist, and an unusually attractive personality. 

Because American missions today are so much larger than they 
used to be, and include military, public affairs, and economic staffs 
with big budgets and specific tasks, there has been increasing emphasis 
on the ambassador as executive. 

Strong executive leadership is certainly required. Yet the execu- 
tive function is still ancillary to the prime requirement in a chief of 
mission — the ability to comprehend the dynamics of different societies 
and to influence them in some degree toward U.S. foreign policy 
objectives. Career ambassadors may have sharpened their talents 
in this direction by having lived among many different peoples but 
they have no monopoly on a gift which exceptional businessmen, 
scholars, writers, ana others may also have in high degree. 

Excessive specialization is to be deplored. The main thing is for 
an ambassador to be a broadly cultivated, articulate, strong-nerved, 
humane being with keen perceptions, the faculty of empathy, and a 
passionate dedication to U.S. policies. 

Although successful ambassadors have come from all walks of life, 
qualification in the social sciences, particularly in economics, learned 
either in the marketplace or in academies, seems to this observer most 
appropriate. 
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Many different lists of ideal qualifications of a chief of mission 
could be compiled and each would be more or less valid. Under the 
American system, probably the outstanding qualification he can bring 
to his job is the reputation for having the special confidence of the 
President of the United States. If the ambassador is considered to 
have been a personal selection of the President he can safely be short 
a few other specialized qualifications. 

Obviously, the President cannot have known intimately all whom 
he appoints, but the Department, the White House, and the appointee 
should cooperate to make the relationship more than perfunctory. 
The President should know his Ambassadors at least as well as he 
does his top home officials, and generals and admirals. 

The Secretary of State, of course, directs and coordinates chiefs 
of mission in the field. The career appointees, especially, will find it 
easy to work in the familiar departmental framework. All will do 
well, however, to recall that the ambassador is regarded in the host 
country as the President’s particular representative and derives his 
influence mainly from that fact. 

The President, of course, can and does repose special confidence in 
both career men and political appointees. In our Foreign Service, 
good men do not lack opportunities to distinguish themselves, to be- 
come known to the President, and to merit his confidence. This does 
not mean that the President can or should restrict his choice to the 
narrow confines of the career and among men whose first qualification 
for the job was success years ago in competitive examinations. 

The chief of mission echelon in the American Foreign Service now 
represents a good mix of appointees from within and without the 
Service. Indeed, the vast majority of professional Foreign Service 
officers prefer it that way, provided that their own path to top posts 
is not arbitrarily blocked by political appointments, and that no 
embassy is kept beyond their reach for financial reasons. 

The professional career ambassador is likely to bring to his job 
a wider range of specialized qualifications and to be dealing with 
problems that are familiar to him from prior service. His professional 
deformation is likely to be in the direction of passivity or hypercau- 
tion, although this stereotype is belied by many distinguished am- 
bassadors. 

The political appointee can often exploit a more intimate connection 
with the national administration and may be less trammeled by prece- 
dent and the traditional way of doing things; on the other hand he 
sometimes suffers from trying to do too much too quickly, e.g., striving 
against reality to compress dramatic, definitive, and popular solutions 
into his brief fling at foreign affairs. 

In the nature of things it is probable that the career service will 
continue to supply a greater proportion of chiefs of mission for em- 
bassies located in emerging countries or behind the curtain or in 
exotic language areas. 

"While tne requisite skills and background are more consistently 
accumulated among service habitues, something more than mere pro- 
fessionalism is required. 

People in the emerging countries are likely to attribute to the 
American ambassador a more authoritative role than would be as- 
cribed to his colleagues in more settled areas. "Whether Washington 
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or he wishes it, he occasionally finds himself thrust into something like 
a pro-consular role. Seen from these regions, Washington appears 
remote, while the American embassy looms as the present and plenipo- 
tentiary arm of the U.S. Government. The ambassador will 1*3 looked 
to for advice on a range of things on which our more established 
missions would rarely be consulted. At the same time he is much 
more likely to be accused of interference in domestic affairs. The 
services he leads may bask in popular favor one day and be alert for 
brickbats the next. 

One of the hazards of the ambassador’s life, whether cast among 
ancient civilizations or in new societies, is that the host government 
must soon take his measure. In the intensely personal relationships 
characteristic of formative societies, this will occur sooner rather than 
later. 

A chief of mission in a new country, like any other chief of mission, 
must strive to keep his objectivity intact, but ne must at least be con- 
vinced of the validity of the historic process which has brought in- 
dependence even if its continuum involves some shocks and collision: 
with established states, including our allies and ourselves. He must 
be prepared in his professional relations to find the locus and distri- 
bution of authority elsewhere than he might suppose merely by scru- 
tiny of the institutional framework inherited from the colonial power. 

In trying to bring his influence to bear he may be baffled at first to 
discover the limitations of certain assumptions cherished in Washing- 
ton. Without U.S. aid and support to the new countries many of them 
might have fallen into the bear pit long ago, and we would Be exactly 
nowhere. At the same time, the American chief of mission and the 
Secretary of State would vastly err if they assumed that the chief of 
state in a new country is bound to see things our way because of that 
aid. Intellectually, he appreciates it just as he knows theoretically 
the importance of foreign opinion. But in many new states the leader: 
have not had extensive contact with foreign countries beyond the 
former metropole. Their passionate energies are chiefly reserved for 
internal political problems and for internal development. They are 
also likely to be impressed with the liability for them in domestic 
policies of overt alinement with one side in the cold war. 

The chief of mission in the new country will find, therefore, that 
his credit and influence depend even more than in most places chiefly 
on personal contacts, psychological manipulations, and intimate un 
derstanding of the power struggles in the host country. 

It goes without saying that the chief of mission must be prepared 
for surprises, reversal, an unsettled way of life, and even some dis- 
comfort and dangers. But he can also be prepared for an exception- 
ally interesting tour of duty. 

In any country the chief of mission must provide the leadership 
and interpret the policy as it is going to be applied from day to day 
in his area. He is responsible, accountable, and expendable. 

Within the limits of commonsense and proper delegation of author 
ity, the chief of mission must try to be as big a man as he can. 

III. THE CHIEF OF MISSION AND THE COUNTRY TEAM 

A modern, activist chief of mission is more than merely chairman of 
the board or even primus inter pares. It is up to him to focus the 
efforts of all U.S. agencies on U.S. objectives. If he has also been 
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creative and diligent in suggesting and evaluating the objectives, he 
will be more effective in pursuing them. 

The term “country team” originated in application to certain spe- 
cific combinations of agencies abroad, particularly to joint committees 
of diplomatic and military representatives concerned with foreign 
aid. The wise Ambassador will compose the country team according 
to his own conception of the dimensions and priorities of the task 
before him. It should be wide enough to cover the principal problems 
in the country, but not so large as to cripple the team as a decision- 
making, action-forcing, executive entity. 

In the Congo, our team consisted of the Ambassador and his alter 
ego the deputy chief of mission ; the head of the political section ; the 
combined AID chief -economic counselor; the chiet of the military mis- 
sion; one each of the service attaches in rotation; the head of USIA, 
and, from time to time, guests by invitation. The chief of the Combined 
Administrative Organization (CAMO) usually attended on this basis. 

Not the least important person present, although not a member, is 
the junior officer serving as rapporteur. The country team meeting 
should be crisply concentrated on specific actions and assignments. 
The rapporteur records these assignments, circulates a note of the meet- 
ing, ana follows up on execution. The chief of mission inventories 
progress at each successive meeting. 

In addition to the country team meeting, and depending upon 
the press of business and the temperament of the chief of mission, 
there will be various other fixed or ad hoc meetings as, for example, 
sessions with military personnel on detailed military problems, and 
also the usual larger staff meetings. The latter should confirm the en- 
tire U.S. staff in its sense of participation. 

There is, of course, a golden mean between too many and too few 
committees. 

The country team is the logical center of coordination and review 
but the chief of mission can make it more than that. As suggested 
elsewhere in this paper, the chief of mission, especially in emerging 
countries, has definite policymaking responsibilities. Since Washing- 
ton policymaking, especially for dependent areas, sometimes boils 
down to a search for a common denominator amidst the counterplay 
of agencies and interests, the chief of mission will lend authority 
to his own recommendations if he can base them upon a good con- 
sensus in his country team. 

The country team can be called upon for periodic review of the 
whole range of U.S. Government activities. In Leopoldville we cou- 
pled these reviews with forecasts of Congo developments and recom- 
mendations for U.S. policy. 

The chief of mission may use the country team either in this way, 
or, at times, he may consider his views will have more weight if he 
identifies them as coming directly from him. In his cables he may 
then stoop to use of the first person singular which is normally 
eschewed. 

President Kennedy’s instruction to chiefs of mission made clear 
the distinction between the responsibilities of the chief of mission and 
those of the commander of any military forces in the area. This 
distinction should not require rigid abstention by the diplomat from 
military affairs nor by the soldier from political consultations. By 
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experience, and because of the elaborate joint training programs of 
recent years, each should know more than he used to about the others 
business. It stands to reason that the chief of mission is not going 
to interfere in the deployment of troops or the conduct of campaigns 
and training, but he can help the generals function within L.S. 
policy. And unless his area is specifically transformed into a zone 
of the armies and responsibility for civil as well as military policy 
has been clearly passed to the military commanders, it is he who in 
the final analysis should interpret overall U.S. policy. 

In Leopoldville we did not have active military commands nor 
do we recall any serious differences between the Embassy and the 
military representatives. 

Where such difficulties may have occurred elsewhere it may be 
that they have arisen not so much from a conflict of authority be- 
tween military and civil jurisdictions as from failure of Washington 
to declare early and clearly just what the lines of authority are. 

In the case of military representatives, other than field commanders, 
e.g., members of military assistance groups, attaches, etc., these, it 
would appear, are clearly under the direction of the ambassador. 
They do indubitably have their own channels of communication. In 
the writer’s experience the most successful team operations are those 
in which all but certain sensitive messages (such as perhaps those 
on personnel matters) are available to the ambassador or discussed 
with him or his representative before dispatch. In our experience a 
reciprocal policy of “openness” with respect to the ambassador’s own 
messages will be found fruitful. 

The chief of mission has at his command two of the principal in- 
struments of American foreign policy today : the informational activi- 
ties of the USIA and particularly in less-developed countries, the for- 
eign economic assistance program. He obviously cannot immerse 
himself in all the details of these farflung activities and he should 
refrain from blanketing the initiatives of his public affairs officer and 
his AID chief. He should, however, know as much about their pro- 
grams as possible, and he should orchestrate them as best he can. He 
should be prepared to contribute his presence at staff meetings, on the 
speaking platform, and in public appearances, and should participate 
in framing and defending their future programs at home and abroad. 

If AID did not exist the logic of tne U.S. position in the world 
would demand that we invent it. 

The United States is a very respectable military power and its intel- 
ligence services are not puny. But if we are to work to preserve the 
kind of world in which American values can thrive, we are unlikely 
to set about it by either military intimidation or the subversion of 
somebody’s citadel. 

The powerful lever we have in our hands is American wealth; the 
example of free enterprise and wise public administration which 
created it; and the way our people have shared out that wealth which 
socialist states have yet to match. 

The economic aid program is, of course, a hard one to explain to the 
American taxpayer. Yet it derives its main support from that com- 
bination of American altruism and American self-interest which has 
won so many victories in the past. 
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From the days of the Puritans and John Smith, Americans have 
understood that great extremes of wealth and poverty are not only 
un-Christian but dangerous. 

Today, while the planet shrinks, discrepancies in man’s fate in- 
crease. The United States cannot do the whole job nor anything near 
it. But in the interests of self-preservation, we should stimulate and 
join in efforts to reverse a process which can only profit the interna- 
tional political quacks and profiteers of doom. 

It is no accident but largely the result of American assistance that 
no newly independent state in Asia or Africa has yet chosen com- 
munism. American economic aid, despite the occasional babble, has 
had a lot to do with it. Our adversary knows it, and pays us the 
dubious compliment of copying our program. In the process he has 
made some colossal blunders. 

The aid program has demanded great patience from the American 
taxpayer. Its successes are not so clear cut and apt for news releases 
as its costs. Yet, they include the monumental achievement of Euro- 
pean recovery. It has made possible the entry into the aid field of 
those nations which we ourselves started on the path of rehabilitation. 

More than 80 percent of foreign aid funds find their way into the 
U.S. economy since they are committed for U.S. goods and services. 
The whole program today runs at six-tenths ox a percent of the 
American gross national product. 

At the same time as the program strengthens friendly governments, 
it promotes eventual markets iorU.S. goods abroad. 

The American chief of mission in the emergent countries realizes 
the tremendous importance of these programs to the success of his 
mission. He should be intimately involved in their planning. Most 
American representatives would agree that more decentralization of 
planning and administration is desirable and that a way should be 
found in the American legislative processes to provide for committing 
f unds beyond a given fiscal year. 

There have been debates about the relative emphasis economic aid 
programs should place upon loans versus grants, “impact” projects 
versus long-term development, recovery versus development, “scattera- 
tion” versus concentration, balance-of-payments and budgetary sup- 
port versus political criteria. It seems to this observer that no one 
standard can be equally valid for all times and places and that this 
fact points up the need for flexibility. It does seem also that the con- 
cept of the program as a political tool requires spokesmen who can 
speak for it with the same authority as those who assert the purely 
economic, budgetary and “bankable” considerations. 

In the field, informational exploitation of the program is almost 
as important as the aid itself. The ordinary citizen of the country 
being aided is often surprisingly unaware of U.S. help. For example, 
the device of counterpart funds is very necessary, but the housewife 
who buys an American aid chicken knows only that she pays for it. 
Unless the matter is made clearer to her, she has no idea how her pur- 
chase may be helping the economy of her own country. 

Some predecessor administrations of AID formerly included their 
own informational staffs in the field. This observer inclines to think 
this would still be a good idea but failing its adoption, USIS has no 
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more important responsibility than the explanation and support abroad 
of U.S. economic aid programs. 

Few innovations have so enhanced the U.S. image abroad so unex- 
pectedly as the Peace Corps. Like the aid program, this campaign 
has succeeded because it taps the wellsprings of American altruism. 
It also displays one of our most attractive commodities: American 
youth. Here again many nations, this time the free nations, have 
watched our success and have begun to copy our methods. 

The Peace Corps has not only nad its successes abroad but its success 
at home is good tor the American Nation. It has set to vibrating once 
more the chords of American idealism. It is a successful American 
youth program as well as a foreign aid program. 

Our established American missions abroad are entitled to a share of 
credit in getting the Peace Corps established. This has required 
imagination and patience. Hopefully, the Foreign Service will get 
its own back when the young people in the Peace Corps make choices 
of a permanent career. They should do well in the Foreign Service. 

The USIA program is so formidably prepared and deployed in so 
many fields : e.g., library, leadership grants, films, publications, radio, 
student activities, seminars, cultural presentations, etc., that it is bound 
to make an impression through sheer weight and pervasiveness. But 
much of this activity will be beside the point or out of key if the chief 
of mission and USIA yield to the temptation of lifting most of their 
material from the whizzing transmission belt which runs from USIA 
Washington. 

It may be that the differences between a good information effort and 
an indifferent one is the degree to which the program is allusive to 
local conditions, produced on the spot, timely, and geared to day-to- 
day advocacy of U.S. interests. 

The best way to improve the USIA program is to decentralize and to 
produce as much of it as possible locally. This will be especially fruit- 
ful in the developing countries whose personality and character are not 
fixed but emergent. If USIA is to be effective in the great propa- 
ganda competition (call it “cold war” if we must) it is all the more 
necessary that it be quick on its feet and able to lead as well as 
counterpunch. 

The Ambassador is personally engaged in “public affairs” as much 
as any member of his staff. He may be a gregarious type to whom 
people-to-people diplomacy comes naturally, or he may oe a sharp- 
shooter more effective on certain target groups and individuals. A 
tragicomedy of errors can result, however, if he chooses one line in 
situations where he should be playing the other. He must know hi? 
audience as well as his own limitations. 

Ideally, the chief of mission should be the man who is able to sum 
up in a seminal phrase, speech, instruction, or dispatch the position and 
purpose of the United States. If he can do this he will not only infuse 
the USIA program with vitality but can polarize the whole U.S. ef 
fort in a given country. If, instead of too exclusive reliance on ghost- 
writers or his capable services, he can himself articulate policy, he can 
preserve the entire apparatus from cross-purposes and wasted effort. 
The trick, as in any executive post, is to do enough without trying to 
do too much. 
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IV. THE CHIEF OF MIS8ION AND THE POLICY PROCESS 

Only in Washington can U.S. foreign policy be definitely established 
and declared. The President, the Secretary of State, and the repre- 
sentatives of other departments, are in the best position to evaluate 
competing claims for U.S. attention and to assess priorities and to 
relate ends to means. The influence of our budgeting process, prob- 
ably more cumbersome and restrictive with respect to ioreign policy 
than in any other country, is also exerted in Washington. 

Despite these obvious facts and despite the foreshortening of the 
diplomatist’s world through modem transport and communications, 
the margins within which he plies his trade are still wide and the chief 
of any mission can still make or break the mission. No amount of 
instructions and visits from the Department can replace the exercise 
by an American representative abroad of independent judgment under 
field conditions. If anything, his policy responsibilities are wider than 
they were before the United States accepted the burden of world lead- 
ership a score or so years ago, and they are discharged under very 
unstandardized conditions in the new countries and in the so-called 
satellite zone. 

There may still exist in the Foreign Service some missions which 
we used to call “pianola” posts, because like player pianos they run 
themselves while the man at the keyboard looks appreciative. This 
writer has never seen such a post. 

Although only Washington can make final determinations of policy 
with all our concerns within its purview, nevertheless it is up to the 
chief of mission to say clearly to Washington what he thinks is re- 
quired in his area, and what he thinks will work. The policy respon- 
sibilities of the Ambassador are bound to include forward planning 
and forecasting. Indeed, whenever the mission attempts to analyze 
where it has been or where it may be going, it is difficult to avoid the 
crystal ball. To some extent, such exercises will be required by the De- 
partment of State, but they should more often be initiated by the mis- 
sion in the field. 

In a cohesive country team operation the projection of military or 
economic assistance, or of public affairs operations, will necessarily 
involve cooperative planning. 

In the newer countries the mission will have to be especially agile. 
The situation is characteristically fluid and may require action before 
Washington can give it full consideration. Most chiefs of mission 
do recognize the increasing need for latitude in their decisions. The 
subcommittee has suggested one useful guideline, which is that the 
chief of mission might be entrusted with decisions on the level of those 
which an Assistant Secretary of State would have to take in Wash- 
ington. 

In many of the turbulent developing countries, the Department’s 
representatives can well take a leaf from the Navy’s book in its prac- 
tice of what it calls “Unodir” : which means that “* * * unless other- 
wise directed, I propose to do * * *” such-and-such. 

One peculiarity wnich characterizes the work of the diplomatist in 
developing countries is the fact that U.S. policy with respect to them 
must still be heavily influenced by consideration for the former colo- 
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nial powers with whom, in alliance, we share responsibility for de- 
fense of the free world. Despite the cascade of colonial authority in 
the last two decades, our allies have deep sentimental, financial, and 
military ties with their former colonies. Not infrequently their view 
of what should be done in a given country will conflict with local 
opinion in that country and with our own. Whether they are right or 
wrong, this situation continues to confront Washington policymakers 
with a series of dilemmas. In the Department of State, policy is 
often thrashed out in a logrolling contest between the “European 
desks” and the new offices dealing with the new countries. This is 
understandable, but it is unfortunately true that policy may sometimes 
be subject to a kind of immobilism or an imprecision in definition 
caused by these conflicts of views. 

If this triangular situation leads to deadlock, the chief of mission 
may carry policy along by persisting in his view, or he may at least 
help to precipitate decision. 

The booming economic recovery of our allies has coincided with the 
increasing disinclination of the American Congress to bear a dispro- 
portionate share of the cost of free world defense and economic devel- 
opment. U.S. balance-of-payments difficulties are widely attributed 
to foreign aid expenses. 

The U.S. Government is paying heed to the flood of advice it is 
receiving to encourage its allies to do more in the underdeveloped 
areas. There is a tendency to look to the former colonial powers to 
call forth their special knowledge of their former territories, and to 
accept increased or primary responsibility for policy decisions and 
external assistance. An effort is made to ordain priorities by making 
distinctions between those territories which have frontiers contiguous 
with the Sino-Soviet bloc and those which do not. 

One cannot quarrel with the motives of this approach. It will, 
however, occur to a number of U.S. representatives in new countries 
to prefer a case-by-case method to blanket doctrinal application and 
to test each case for practicability. 

In a number of localities the former colonial power cannot bear the 
burden, or as much of it as we would like. In some places the former 
colonial power can step up its efforts without reopening old sores. In 
some places, it cannot. In every case we should consider the effect on 
the U.S. political and economic position in the country, now and in the 
future. 

It seems unnecessary, therefore, for the United States to go all one 
way or another ; either to go it alone or to pass the play entirely to our 
allies. It ought rather to play the hand, card by card, in loyal co- 
operation with our allies ana consistently with our sympathy with the 
aspirations of formerly dependent peoples. 

Xor should w r e be too sure that the countries bordering the Commu- 
nist empire are in the greatest danger of attack. Communist sub- 
version seems every 5 years or so to find new forms heretofore un- 
familiar to us and hence not quickly recognized. At any rate it has 
shown that it is able to leapfrog boundaries and start a focus of infec- 
tion far behind where the front Tines are assumed to be. 

In a few of the developing countries, the American diplomatist will 
find himself dealing with a fourth entity in addition to Washington, 
the host government, and the former colonial power. This fourth 
estate is the United Nations in those countries where it maintains 
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forces or an extensive civil affairs program. This is a highly special- 
ized situation beyond the scope of this paper. Suffice it to say that 
work with regional organizations and international organizations, 
especially as they are represented in underdeveloped areas, is an extra 
dimension for U.S. diplomacy. 

In the Congo, the U.S. mission has assisted at a laboratory develop- 
ment of an international force under U.N. mandate. Because it was 
on the spot and could measure the needs with the means, the mission’s 
recommendations were important to U.S. support of the U.N., despite 
the clamor of questions which were raised. Through it, also, U.S. 
views on U.N. activities could be brought to bear directly in the field 
as well as at U.N. Headquarters at New York. It also saw and urged 
the need for a prolongation of a U.N. presence after the original term- 
inal date of December 31, 1963. 

Fairly frequent visits by an American Ambassador to Washington 
for consultation are bound to be beneficial. If at all possible, he 
should take part in discussions with the President and the Secretary of 
State, NSC and Cabinet-level consultations, and top meetings with 
Pentagon, AID, and USIA officials. His consultation with commit- 
tees of Congress and key Senators and Congressmen are also useful, 
provided it is understood that the Secretary and his principal lieu- 
tenants remain the responsible spokesmen before the Congress. 

Visits to the field from Washington are, of course, also nelpful but 
very easily overdone in view of the lesser facilities available at some 
posts. The country desk, or the appropriate Assistant Secretary, 
should provide a clearinghouse for proposed visits to insure that they 
are timely and do not overlap or duplicate each other. 

V. THE CHIEF OF MISSION AND THE SERVICE 

We have talked, so far, of the chief of mission as if he were alone on 
the bridge. He does occasionally know the loneliness of command, 
but he could achieve little without the support of his interdepart- 
mental crew and the Foreign Service nucleus. If he has emerged 
from the ranks of the Foreign Service, he will have acquired along the 
way an almost organic connection with it. If he is a political ap- 
pointee, he will depend upon it for support in a new endeavor. 

When he arrives at his new post, the chief may be surprised to find 
how diversified an apparatus is at his command. Behind the signa- 
ture of Ambassador X at the foot of telegrams to “Secstate” stand the 
counterparts of most of those who backstop the signature of “Rusk” 
on messages to “Am Embassy.” 

It will soon occur to the Ambassador to wonder whether this team 
is as large, larger, or as small as it should be. 

No one can aeny that Parkinson’s law operates in American offices 
abroad as well as at home. The size and obtrusiveness of American 
representation sometimes constitute an irritant in our foreign relations 
little recognized by the American public. There are places in which 
the American mission is as large as the Foreign Office of the host 
country. 

The nucleus of the organization is still the chancery, including the 
Ambassador’s office ana relatively small political, economic, and 
administrative staffs. By far the larger part of the typical embassy 
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is composed of attached economic and military aid missions, USIA. 
the staff of attaches, and various other groups. 

The effect of these numbers is not uniform nor necessarily bad. A 
large embassy is more easily assimilated in capitals where there is a 
large population of foreigners and a sizable group of migrants and 
where local living standards do not sharply differ from the Americans. 
This is not the case in many poverty stricken and lesser developed 
countries. 

The chief of mission is in a position to set himself against the trend 
to multiply positions under his control. He can at least try to reduce 
and consolidate staff and rationalize functions. One way to hold the 
line is to consolidate similar positions such as, for example, that of 
the Economic Counselor and the chief of the economic mission. Con- 
solidation of administrative services is one obvious possibility. How- 
ever, chiefs of mission may find the savings from consolidation il- 
lusory because the combined administrative organization seems to 
acquire an organic life of its own and soon begins to inbreed a number 
of its own new positions. 

Although the evils of overstaffing are obvious, one must recognize 
that there is a limit to possible compression. After all, the size of the 
mission is really a function of the enormously expanded responsibili- 
ties which have been entrusted to our representation abroad. If we 
could actually do away with economic aid and military assistance, 
with our appetite for full and immediate reporting, with our rapid-fire 
communications system, with our requirements for airtight security, 
and with the obligation to make known the truth about American 
policies, we could make much deeper cuts. But this in effect means 
turning the clock back to an easy prewar state of semi-isolation. 

Such nostalgic dreams are dangerous. Indeed this writer hesi- 
tates even to call attention to the possibility of reduction in force for 
fear of playing into the hands of those interested not so much in 
economy as in fleeing from America’s obligations as a world power. 

We might more profitably look for economies among the range of 
supporting and housekeeping functions with which the Service is now 
supplied. But here again we must recognize that the Service is the 
mirror of the people it represents. In the last 25 years the American 
people have come to take as their right an abundance of welfare serv- 
ices for which their grandfathers would have found it hard even to 
find names. 

Foreign Service expectations of logistic support have also been 
influenced by military precedents. We find the most far-reaching 
supply, maintenance, personnel, and general administrative services 
in those areas where large American garrisons exist or where they 
have left behind a tradition of well-manned administration. 

Even sturdy Americans abroad, exemplars of economy and self- 
reliance, will expect to be met on arrival, accommodated in housing 
found or supplied by the Government, given appropriate allowances, 
medical care, transportation, schooling for their children, and access 
to commissaries and recreation facilities. Of course, not all these 
services will exist everywhere and in some places in Asia and Africa 
they are necessities, not amenities. And some of them are supplied 
not by the Government but by cooperative staff efforts. Yet very 
many younger Americans will expect them as part of the American 
way of life even abroad. The percentage of young men entering the 
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Service who are married is doubtless far greater than it used to be 
25 years ago. Family status certainly creates a demand in the Serv- 
ice for familiar comforts. 

The disadvantage of the excellent administration which can pro- 
vide such services is not so much the expense as the isolation from 
the local community which may accidentally result from its efforts. 

If the chief of mission is an oldtimer he can recall a day when 
everybody seemed to get along fairly well without most of the as- 
sistance one now receives. But his job is to get the most out of a 
happy, productive staff and he will therefore try to strike a balance 
between his own Spartan pretensions and a more modem standard. 

The chief of mission must, of course, leave to his deputy chief of 
mission and administrative officers most detailed and day-to-day re- 
sponsibilities for budget and fiscal work, general services, some kinds 
of personnel work, and communications and records. At no time, 
however, should it be possible to mistake the chief’s restraint or the 
way he budgets his time for lack of interest or attention. Nothing 
can better preserve morale nor cure ills more readily than visits by 
him to these operations and an occasional shakedown inspection by 
him or his deputy chief of mission. 

The Foreign Service Inspection Corps has made remarkable con- 
tributions to the efficiency and responsiveness of the Service since its 
establishment on an expanded scale some years ago. It should by no 
means be limited to the administrative services. Our Inspection Corps 
differs from most similar groups in the service of other countries in 
its concern for the substantive work of the mission and how it is 
being discharged. It is obvious that the ability of the Corps to per- 
form in the substantive field depends upon the selection of superior 
individuals for this service. Their reports should have high-level 
distribution and a summary of them should permit those in authority 
to make a rapid overall estimate of the state of the Service as a whole. 

A number of chiefs of mission have suggested the possibility of in- 
creased decentralization of authority in the field. This is particularly 
desirable in the unstandardized conditions in lesser developed coun- 
tries. It is to be hoped that the Department of State will undertake 
a survey of the possibilities. 

The task of coordinating the various missions and keeping track 
of assigned projects is one which the Ambassador will share with the 
deputy chief of mission. No position in the Service is trickier and 
has fewer guidelines than that of the DCM. The job is not codified, 
its responsibilities are not precise, and the way it is handled depends 
so much on relations between the Ambassador and the DCM and the 
way their personalities mesh. The chief of mission ought to be able 
to pick his own DCM or to give the departmental personnel people 
a short slate of nominees. 

In the Ambassador/DCM relationship either may gravitate toward 
executive direction while the other concentrates on writing and plan- 
ning. 

In the typical arrangement, the DCM will serve as chief of staff, 
exercising overall direction in the Ambassador’s name, especially on 
projects which involve more than one section or agency of the com- 
bined mission. Ideally he will be the alter ego of the chief, replacing 
him without a policy break in his absence, and alternating with him 
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on trips within the country, so that the mission can accomplish a wider 
and indispensable travel program. 

The DCM and the chief will have the task of welding & unit oat 
of the diverse missions in the embassy and the different kinds of 
people who compose them. In very recent years, these relationships 
seem to have shaken down better than in the postwar period, during 
the acute phase of successive reforms aimed at wider integration of 
the separate services. The Foreign Service has finally acquired a 
better understanding of the contribution of military and economic 
aid and of the uses of the informational machineiy of USIS. At the 
same time, the career principle is being more widely installed in the 
newer services. In the less developed countries, the rapport between 
agencies ought to be all the closer, since it is easier for all involved 
to perceive the common problem and to measure the impact of team 
operations. This awareness ought to surmount such petty administra- 
tive problems as differences in allowances, housing, and position on the 
diplomatic list. Haggling can perhaps never be ended altogether, 
but encouraging progress has been made. 

This observer is not one who believes that all civilian services abroad 
can or ought to be completely amalgamated, homogenized and run 
as one. There is bound to be a permanent core of diplomatists, re- 
cruited at the bottom, bred to Service disciplines, available for serv- 
ice anywhere, subject to selection-out procedures, and, in the main, 
composed of generalists rather than specialists. There is also bound 
to exist, as long as the United States continues aid abroad of the pres- 
ent type, several groups of specialists of shorter tenure, recruited for 
specific jobs, and assigned levels commensurate with their age and 
experience. 

The Foreign Service ought to take very liberal views of such thing s 
as interchange and transfer between services, shared regulations, and 
analogous treatment, lateral entry into the Service, and the assign- 
ment of temporary personnel to key posts in missions abroad. 

Most Foreign Service officers would now agree that the Wriston re- 
forms (named after a vigorous educator and friend of the Service) 
were beneficial, especially in making talents in the Department and the 
Foreign Service interchangeable and available to a single career. The 
program seems, however, to have been less realistic in the scope of the 
merger it contemplated, and in the speed at which it proposed to move. 
The departmental and Foreign Service combination, limited as it has 
had to be, has yielded good results. However, the attempt in the field 
service, to bring into the Foreign Service Officer Corps, at ranks com- 
mensurate with length of service and pay scales, various administra- 
tive specialists (e.g., some communications personnel, garage superin- 
tendents, etc.) has not been invariably successful and has had to a cer- 
tain extent to be undone. 

The Foreign Service seems entitled to some assurances that it will 
continue to exist as a career service (just as the armed services exist) 
and will not be submerged and transformed into some foreign exten- 
sion of the domestic civil service. Perhaps it needs a breather from 
continuous reorganizations, for a short time anyway. 

One prime justification ror the career Foreign Service is its ability 
to supply men of all ranks for service in the more rugged and undevel- 
oped areas who are actually better than they need to he to hold down 
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the jobs and who have reserves of character and know-how to call upon 
in emergencies. It is not too difficult, for example, to recruit (by “job 
sheet”) a specialist — who knows Arabs and oil for a petroleum job in 
the Middle East. But he may or may not have the background, or the 
command experience, or the desire, to handle an insurrection or a crisis 
which calls for more than specialized knowledge. In theory, the For- 
eign Service exists to be able to supply this kind of need on an inter- 
changeable, ready availability basis. 

In the experience of this observer the Foreign Service is doing this 
kind of job today in the less developed areas, doing it well, and prepar- 
ing to do it even better by improving the preparation of its members. 

While there is not room nere for an exhaustive evaluation of the 
Service some observations in closing can be offered, particularly about 
the younger officers in the new countries. 

In recent years the examination for the Foreign Service has been 
wisely broadened by including options covering a wider range of back- 
ground. Whether it is as difficult as the examination of 25 years ago 
is questionable. It does seem, at least to one observer, to provide a less 
stem test of organizing and writing ability. 

A lot of personal canvassing seems to go into recruitment nowadays. 
Maybe this is necessary but one wonders what kind of people the Serv- 
ice would get if it would simply work up the most difficult examinat ion 
it could contrive (in keeping, however, with American standards of 
higher education), so proclaim it, and then challenge anyone, who 
thought he was good enough, to take it. 

The average young officer seems much better prepared, at least for 
his particular assignment, than were today’s chiefs of mission when 
they entered the Service. He seems somewhat quieter, just as coura- 
geous but less adventurous, and more uxorious. Curiously, in the view 
of the oldtimers, he seems hell-bent on specialization. The oldtimer 
was likely to look on the Service as some kind of last refuge of the 
Renaissance Man (or perhaps it was only for the dilettante) . At any 
rate specialization was “not done,” the Department had a hard time 
selling it, and it was left to the officer to discover for himself, many 
years later, just how little he knew about so much. 

The younger officer today wants something he can get his teeth into 
and quickly become an authority on. 

Fortunately, this leads many of the very best into the undeveloped 
areas with the sound instinct for being a big frog in a more negotiable 
pond and of finding adventure while young enough to enjoy it. Some 
of their colleagues who hit the Paris-Rome-London circuit too soon 
may be missing some of the indispensable stretching process. 

The undeveloped areas provide a number of consulates of the rarer, 
political outpost variety. These should be considered wonderful as- 
signments for the young officer and we have some wonderful officers 
in them who are not eager to trade their exposed position for a chan- 
cery desk and pallor. The chief of mission in such countries should 
set up a jealously guarded rotation program for younger officers within 
the embassy and among the consulates. 

Hopefully, more and more young officers will select economics for 
their specialty. They are tola — and one hopes it is true — that it is 
easier to make a political officer out of an economist than to do the 
reverse. 
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Within the period of service of most contemporary chiefs of mis- 
sion, the inservice training of officers has improved beyond all recog- 
nition and interdepartmental cooperation has achieved splendid new 
departures. 

The United States of America faces many decades of peril and chal- 
lenge in foreign affairs. Despite chronic budgetary colic and spasms 
ana relapses into the cruder forms of isolationism, we show signs of 
at last accepting the fact and preparing for the long pull. 

From administration to administration and from generation to gen- 
eration the continuity of American foreign relations will be in the 
hands of the American Foreign Service. 

The contributors to this symposium have probed and thumped for 
the health of this Service. I for one believe, and I think my colleagues 
would agree, that no country in the world is better served by its 
diplomats and consuls than the United States of America today. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1964 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Security 
Staffing and Operations, 

Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, D.O. 

[This hearing was held in executive session and subsequently ordered made 
public by the chairman of the committee.] 

The subcommittee met at 9 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 3112, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Jackson, Brewster, J avits, and Miller. 

Staff members present: Dorothy Fosdick, staff director; Richard S. 
Page, research assistant ; and Laurel A. Engberg, minority consultant. 

Also present : Robert E. Lee, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on National Security Staffing and Operations 
continues today its hearings on vital issues in the administration of 
national security. 

As part of our inquiry we have been giving attention to the problems 
of the modem American ambassador and the support given him from 
Washington. We have asked a number of our ambassadors when they 
are back in Washington for consultation to come to our subcommittee 
and talk to us on the basis of their personal experience. 

The subcommittee welcomes today our Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, the Honorable Foy D. Kohler. Because of his special knowl- 
edge and his present post, we have asked him to discuss with us in 
particular the role of the American ambassador and the mission he 
heads in countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Ambassador Kohler, a career Foreign Service officer for over 32 
years, holds the rank of Career Minister. He has had a rich and varied 
experience in serving this country — including assignments abroad in 
Rumania, Hungary, Greece, Egypt, Turkey, and Moscow, and, at home, 
as a member of the Policy Planning Staff, Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs, and Chairman of the Berlin Task Force during 
a most critical period. 

Mr. Ambassador, we are very glad you could be with us today and 
give us your counsel. 
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You may proceed in your own way. I understand that you do not 
have a prepared statement, and you may give your remarks in what- 
ever way is most convenient to you. Tnen we will have some ques- 
tions. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FOY D. KOHLER, CAREER MINISTER, AMBAS- 
SADOR TO THE SOVIET UNION 

Ambassador Kohler. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a great pleasure and privilege for me to be with this Sub- 
committee on National Security Staffing and Operations. We in the 
Foreign Service have had a high appreciation of your work, and are 
very conscious of your courtesy in sending to us copies of your studies. 
I think it has stimulated all of us to think about Foreign Service 
problems. 

As you noted, T have not a prepared statement, for which I apologize, 
but I am glad that the committee is willing to have an informal dis- 
cussion, and I hope I will be able to contribute something to your 
studies. 

I might start out, Mr. Chairman, by saying that Embassy Moscow 
is a specialized operation and rather different from many of the em- 
bassy operations that you have discussed previously. We do not have 
an Al D mission. We do not have a MAAG. We have, in fact, no 
separate USIA operation. 

It is an integrated and very streamlined operation. The staff is 
relatively small and entirely specialized. We have no substantive 
officers who do not know the Russian language, and who have not 
studied Russian history and problems of the area and of the system. 

A part of this we can do because we do have an effective division of 
labor with Washington. We do not try to do in Moscow the kind of 
research that can be just as well done at home. This is for reasons 
of efficiency. It is also a reflection of the difficulty of the housing 
situation and living conditions otherwise in Moscow. It is better ana 
cheaper to have work done here that can be done here. 

I might, since the setup of our embassy is different from many 
that you have discussed, give you a brief rundown on it. 

Our total staff is 114 American officers and employees. This staff 
has about 140 dependents who live there. And outside of the official 
family in Moscow, the community is very small also. We have 17 
correspondents there at the present time, and 3 teachers in our Anglo- 
American school, and these people have another 20 dependents, so that 
our total American colony in the Soviet Union is less than 300 people. 

As to the breakdown of our organization in the embassy : We have 
in my own office myself and the Deputy Chief of Mission, who has the 
rank of Minister, a Staff Aide, and attached to us two security officers, 
so that out of our total staff, we have five officers and three clerks in 
my immediate environment. 

In the political section, we have eight officers and three clerks. In 
addition to the Political Counselor, four of these officers are engaged 
in what we call Soviet external affairs ; that is, following relationships 
between the Soviet Union and third countries and our own interest 
in the same countries, and three are engaged in following political 
developments inside the Soviet Union. 
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In our Economic Section, we have four officers and two clerks. One 
of these officers is, in effect, a science officer, who follows scientific de- 
velopments in the Soviet Union and keeps in contact with the Academy 
of Sciences, and other Soviet scientific institutions. 

Working with the Economic Section is the office of our Agricultural 
Attache. We have an attache and an assistant, and they have one 
clerk. 

One of the larger sections is our Cultural Affairs Section. This 
is an embassy section, but staffed largely by USIA personnel, though 
we do also have Foreign Service officers working in this section. 
There we have four officers and four clerks or administrative-type 
employees. 

A specific function in the Soviet Union that is not met every- 
where is publications procurement, and we have two officers who 
devote full time to this function, on behalf not only of the State 
Department but of all Washington agencies. 

The Consular Section has three officers and one clerk. 

In the Administrative Section, we have eight officers and three 
clerks; in Communications, two officers and eight clerks. We have 
a Marine Guard complement of 10, and an Army Attache, with 7 
officers and 19 enlisted personnel; an Air Attache, 6 officers and 6 
enlisted personnel; a Naval Attache, 6 officers and 1 personnel. 

I may explain that not only is the State Department staff a special- 
ized staff, but, happily, our service attaches are also highly special- 
ized — none come who have not studied Russian and made Russian 
area studies. 

The Army Attache staff seems larger than the others, but it is 
because this staff, too, is integrated, and the Army Attache, who is 
known as the executive agent, performs all the administration for 
the three attaches. 

We are probably unique also in terms of personnel administration. 
Just yesterday, I was going over with personnel people in the State 
Department our forward plans for staffing through 1965, and this is 
routine. We are planning our turnover at least two years in 
advance. 

Generally speaking, we adhere to a 2-year service rule. In prin- 
ciple, I am for much longer assignments, but Moscow is our only 
post in Russian-speaking areas, ana Moscow experience is invaluable 
to a lot of people. Consequently, in order to keep a corps developed, 
we must adnere, generally speaking, to the 2-year rule. 

This makes for a considerable turnover in the Embassy, but at the 
same time that turnover is not as difficult as it would be in many 
other Embassies, for the reason that we have many repeaters, and 
try to keep our people reasonably fresh. 

The reason for maintaining such a staff is twofold, really. One 
is that we can contemplate the opening of additional offices in the 
Soviet Union, consular offices, in the future, and the second is that 
the demands for Soviet experts are great throughout the world, mid 
having them both experienced in Moscow and in another area is a 
very valuable combination. 

Let me say that generally our staff, I think, is not only stream- 
lined, perhaps overstreamlined in some respects, but fairly well 
balanced. It could be said, I think, that in terms of the function and 

f 7 ' 
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of the production of work and of reporting, the military staffs are 
perhaps a little disproportionate to the total output of the Embassy. 

Otherwise, I think there are no real problems here, except the need 
. for a gradual expansion in three main respects : One, in the consular 
field, because of the very considerable development of tourist travel 
and of exchanges between the two countries; second, in the Cultural 
Section of the Embassy, in order to enable us to handle better the 
many, many exchanges that are now developing; and finally, in the 
Political Section, in order to enable us to expand our coverage on a 
global basis and maintain close contact with the expanding diplomatic 
corps in Moscow. 

At the time when I was in Moscow after the war, there were only 
20-odd missions there. Now there are over 60. And many of these, 
of course, represent the new countries of Asia and Africa, as well as 
an increase in Latin American representation. 

I could comment a little further on the nature of the work that 
we do and will make just a few remarks. However, this might 
perhaps come out better in questioning from the members of the 
subcommittee. 

I mentioned that we do not try to do any deep research there. 
We have people who are steeped in Soviet studies, have been for 
many, many years, and our main effort is to sense the atmosphere, 
to see as many Russians as we can and have talks with them, and to 
report the kind of things that are not available in published materials, 
which can much better be studied in Washington. 

We flag the attention of the Department and other agencies to 
developments there, to moods and attitudes and popular opinions. 
We sense them and see them. And in this respect, we work very 
closely with the research area of the Department and other agencies 
in Washington. 

They inform us promptly of their line of thought on given things. 
We can challenge this and correct it and make policy recommenda- 
tions on the basis of that. 

We have certainly tried to maximize the ways in which we can 
know more about Soviet society. We do this not only in Moscow, 
but by a program of constant travel in the Soviet Union, and cer- 
tainly the greatest instrument that has been developed in this respect 
is the exchange programs with the Soviet Union. We have just 
concluded the fourth one now. Each has been for a 2-year period. 
And in each case we have been able to broaden and to increase these 
exchanges. 

These exchanges are of mutual interest; the Russians send people 
here, as we send people there. I think it is just as useful one way as 
the other, from our point of view. When these people come, we try 
not only to bring them in touch with broad segments of society, 
but ourselves to accompany them and to have them in as guests at 
the Embassy residence and things like that. So that today the 
contacts between Russians, Soviet citizens, and Americans, are in- 
finitely broader than they were in the days when I was there during 
the Stalin regime. • 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I will stop here. 

Senator Jackson. You mentioned 114 Americans. How many Rus- 
sians do you employ ? 
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Ambassador Kohler. We have about 120 Russian employees, all in 
clerical or service functions. 

I might say that the physical setup of the post is that we have one 
large building, which is combined offices ana an apartment building 
for a number of the members of our staff. The substantive offices are 
all located far upstairs, and are purely American. 

Senator Jackson. How does the number that we have in our Em- 
bassy in Moscow compare with the Soviet Embassy staff here in Wash- 
ington? 

Ambassador Kohler. At the moment, they are somewhat larger, 
though we have usually maintained somewhat of a balance. 

I have that here. 

Senator Jackson. Approximately the same? 

Ambassador Kohler. Very close. On July 1, 1963, the Soviet Em- 
bassy here had 122. 

Senator Jackson. Do they employ any Americans ? 

Ambassador Kohler. I think they do not. 

Senator J ackson. Do they force us to hire Russians ? 

Ambassador Kohler. N o ; they do not. 

Senator Jackson. This is a voluntary decision on our part ? 

Ambassador Kohler. That is right. And the Russians that we get 
as employees, necessarily, we get through official Soviet agencies, be- 
cause there is no such thing as private employment agencies in the 
Soviet Union. 

Senator Jackson. You mentioned the 2-year rule of service. I as- 
sume you do make exceptions to that. 

Ambassador Kohler. Oh, yes. 

Senator Jackson. Would you indicate what percentage and what 
group would fall within the exception ? 

Ambassador Kohler. The exception, generally speaking, will be for 
a functional specialist who is also a Soviet specialist, who is not im- 
mediately replaceable. 

This has been true in the past, for example, in the economic field, 
where in the past the State Department had not prepared enough 
people who were both Russian language and area specialists and 
trained economists, so that we have kept our Economic Counselor, 
who is presently there, for an extra year, until we could find and 
develop and prepare a suitable man. 

The same is true of our Agricultural Attache. We have kept him 
nearly 4 years, because we are a little short on people who know both 
agriculture and the Russian language and area. 

Otherwise, I think we now have a corps of officers who can be in- 
terchangeable and whose technical and functional knowledge, as well 
as their Russian language and area training, are interchangeable. 

I except the Ambassador from this, because he is an appointee of 
the President, and in the past there has been quite a bit of continuity 
in this. My immediate predecessor was there nearly 5 years, Am- 
bassador Thompson, and his predecessor, Ambassador Bohlen, was 
there about 4 years. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that in this area, of course being im- 
personal about it, it is helpful for the Ambassador to have a longer 
tour? 

Ambassador Kohler. Being impersonal about it, I do think so. It 
takes time to make contacts and to develop them in this society. 
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Senator Jackson. How does your work in Moscow differ, say, from 
the work in other American embassies behind the Iron Curtain? 

I think you were in Rumania before. Is there any country where 
you might wish to illustrate the difference? Czechoslovakia ? 

Ambassador Kohler. I should point out that I have not been posted 
in the Eastern European countries since the war. That was before 
the war. I have, however, handled relations with those countries as 
Assistant Secretary here in the State Department 

I would say that the principal difference is that in Moscow we have 
a double-barreled operation. One is a kind of global operation, where 
we are dealing with the Soviet-United States relationship throughout 
the world, and we look at problems all the way from Southeast Asia 
to Germany to Latin America to Africa. 

Then the other aspect is our conduct of diplomatic relations on a 
bilateral basis with the Soviet Union. I believe it is today reasonably 
accurate to say that the posts in Eastern Europe tend to concentrate on 
the bilateral aspect. Otherwise, the conditions of work I think are 
very similar, and the functions. Those embassies also tend to be 
specialized embassies, staffed with language officers. 

Senator Jackson. I would assume that you follow closely the rela- 
tions between members of the Communist bloc and the relationship 
between a given bloc country and the center of power, Moscow. 

Ambassador Kohler. This we do very carefully, and in this respect 
we have the closest kind of working relationships with our embassies 
in the Eastern European countries, with a complete exchange of 
information. 

We also have invited all our colleagues in Eastern Europe to pay 
us visits, and in due course, I hope to visit them. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any “American team” concept that 
you apply within the bloc? In other words, is there mi exchange of 
information between your ambassador and the other American am- 
bassadors in the bloc area, letting them know what you are doing in 
Moscow? Do you have conferences from time to time? 

Ambassador Kohler. Just last October we had a meeting of the 
Eastern European chiefs of mission, in Bonn. 

Senator Jackson. This is a variation of the country team concept— 
a regional team in this case. 

Ambassador Kohler. It is. We work very closely together. And 
the exchange of information that is pertinent to each other’s work is 
complete. 

Senator Jackson. I wanted to ask you : How do you handle some 
of these rather embarrassing encounters, where the burden of the ef- 
fort on the part of the Soviet official is to try to make a monkey out of 
you or some other American and to embarrass you and our country? 

How do you handle that kind of occasion ? Do you have any gen- 
eral instructions for this sort of situation? I suppose it is like trying 
tx> write a directive on common sense. 

Ambassador Kohler. I think this is more a question of whether you 
have got good sense or whether you have had a lot of experience. 

And these encounters — well, I may say they are the exception. I 
should say generally speaking it is a straightforward relationship even 
when you disagree. 
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There have been occasions when there have been passages between 
Soviet leaders and myself where I think if you simply stand up in a 
self-respecting way and with the knowledge of the attitude of your 
own Government and people, and speak your piece, you cannot be 
too embarrassed. 

Senator Jackson. It is pretty fundamental, then, in the relations 
with the Soviet Union, that you be firm but fair in stating your posi- 
tion. You do not get excited, but you just lay it on the line with a 
“here it is” attitude for the most part. 

Ambassador Kohler. I think that is exactly right. And for the 
most part, it is a pleasant enough relationship. 

Senator Jackson. But in general, you have to be keenly cognizant of 
any special situation in the world at a given time, when their de- 
meanor, their overall behavior, might be different from the norm? 

Ambassador Kohler. I think you have stated it very well, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Moscow, of course, is the center of Communist 
power. A good many people from the President on down are con- 
cerned with American-Soviet relations. A great proportion of the 
time of the State Department is directed to this part of the world. 
What do you feel is the contribution that our ambassador to the 
Soviet Union can make to American foreign policy in this area, and 
how do you do it? How do you arrange for consultations in Wash- 
ington? Do your views get a hearing? Could you just comment in 
general on your role in the policy process ? 

Ambassador Kohler. I could. 

Leaving the personality of the incumbent aside, I think the role 
of the ambassador in the Soviet Union is a very key one. The leader- 
ship there is rather concentrated. You get to know all of them and 
the opportunities to communicate with them are very frequent now. 

You get from them senses of what is bothering them in a way that 
you do not get out of any published material in a country where 
there is a completely controlled press and where everything that is 
in the press is purposeful in one way or another. 

Senator Jackson. Just on this point, do you and your staff have 
adequate access to Soviet leaders so that you can get some correct esti- 
mate or feel as to their state of mind and what they are thinking out- 
side of the doctrinaire published policy ? 

Ambassador Kohler. I think one can get a good sense of it. It is 
not always straightforward and just coming directly to you. 

An illustration would be, I think, the question of the relationship 
between Moscow and Peking during the past couple of years that I 
have been there. Officially, you could not get a Soviet leader to dis- 
cuss this problem. He would say it was a family matter, and so 
forth. Unofficially, on social occasions and in private conversations 
with leading Russians, even though not officially, and in conversations 
which they did not regard as official, you could get indications well in 
advance of anything published of their great and growing concern 
about this problem. 

Senator Jackson. Would you follow through on that point? 

Ambassador Kohler. To go on, then : We do, of course, also follow 
the published material, although, as I have said, we do not try to 
make deep analysis of it. But combining the sense that you get of 
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the environment with what is published about policy for their own 
people, you can, on a daily basis, flag to particular attention of the 
State Department various things that should be studied profoundly, 
indicating a line of approach . 

A third way, perhaps, is that we do encourage high American offi- 
cials to visit us in the Soviet Union, so that they, too, can get some 
sense of the atmosphere, and bring them into touch with Rumanian 
leaders or Russian leaders, or, as the case may be, Russian intellectuals, 
and discuss things with them, so that when they come back then the 
relationship between the embassy and the home agencies is a closer one. 

Of course, there is a lot of just plain work to do. I spent 46 days 
of very tough negotiations to conclude the new 2-year exchange agree- 
ment that we signed a couple of months ago. 

The Russians, as I think is well known, are tough bargainers. But 
I think in this kind of thing, where you finally work out a deal that 
is of mutual interest, they go through with it. 

We have been carrying on negotiations for some time now — since 
last fall — for a consular convention with the Soviet Union. This is a 
technical and rather complicated thing, as you know, and this has 
been going on steadily. I hope that after I get back, we will be able 
to bring this to a conclusion before too long. 

Of course, we are in contact with the Russians throughout the 
world, notably, I would say, in East and West Germany, and we have 
many instances that require going back and forth in the conduct of 
business. As far awav as Southeast Asia, we are constantly making 
representations to the Russians about their role or their lack of action 
in their capacity as co-Chairman of the Geneva Conference. 

Now, to add to that : From Moscow, I come back fairly frequently 
for consultation here in Washington. When I do, I have a very 
busy schedule. I see people throughout the Government. I am de- 
briefed within an inch of my life at the working level, and have con- 
versations, then, with the President and with the Secretary of State 
as to their feelings. I report to them and get from them a sense of 
what they want me to do back in Moscow, what I ought to be saying 
to Chairman Khrushchev or Minister Gromyko, and so forth. 

We also have, of course, as I think I mentioned earlier, a consider- 
able exchange between the embassy and the State Department and 
other Washington agencies, so that we know what they are working 
on in a research way and can guide and direct and comment on that. 

This goes into the policy planning field. We receive all their stud- 
ies, many of them in a preliminary form, and make our comments on 
them. 

Senator Jackson. Sometimes, I expect, you can evaluate their pro- 
posals much better in Moscow than in Washington. At least it is 
another check. 

Ambassador Koiiler. It is another check, and it is a check that is 
unique. 

Senator Jackson. And you do a lot of that ? 

Ambassador Koiiler. (5h, a great deal. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that the ambassador — speaking per- 
sonally — in Moscow plays a fairly substantial role in policy as far 
as American-Soviet relations are concerned ? 
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Ambassador Kohler. I am sure that that is the case, Mr. Chair- 
man. And not just that I personally do, but I was conscious in the 
State Department, for many years, when I was handling this area, of 
the opinions, the advice, the suggestions, and the comments of the 
ambassadors in Moscow. They are very highly rated, and in many 
cases decisive in determining policy lines. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any suggestions as to what could 
be done, if possible, to improve the role of the American ambassador 
in Moscow? 


Ambassador Kohler. Well, I think one can always make improve- 
ments, though I think it would be correct to say that the Moscow 
embassy has a closer wotting relationship with the Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs and with the research people for Eastern Europe than 
embassies generally have, so that many of the complaints that I might 
have in another post I think do not really apply to this one. 

It is such a well regulated, long established division of labor be- 
tween the two. We have these frequent consultations. We work 
together on planning far in advance, even the personnel rotation in 
the embassy m Moscow. 

In fact, except for improving your working procedures constantly, 
structurally, I do not think there is any change that would improve 
matters. 

Senator Miller. Have you noticed any diminution in the amount 
of propaganda against the United States? 

Ambassador Kohler. Oh, yes. Of course, we are still 

Senator Miller. I mean within the Soviet Union. 

Ambassador Kohler. Within the Soviet Union. That is right. 
We are still “the head of the imperialist camp.” There are still a lot 
of attacks made on our “imperialist policies. However, essentially, 
the more acrimonious comment these days has been directed toward 
the Chinese Communists, and this has caused a letup in the amount of 
attack on us. 

In the past couple of years, in fact, there has been a certain tendency 
to publish more top American statements and speeches, the American 
University speech of President Kennedy being published in full, a 
number of the speeches of President Johnson when he took over being 
published in full. 

I think there has indeed been a diminution in the amount of anti- 
American publicity. And I should add to this that jamming of our 
radio program has been stopped for the better part of a year, now, 
and the Voice of America is neard quite clearly throughout the Soviet 
Union without jamming today. 

This means that the information that the Soviet peoples are getting 
about us is tremendously greater than it ever was before, and this in 
itself, I think, influences the willingness of the Soviet radio and press 
people to publish more and somewhat more favorable material about 
the United States. 

This does not mean that we are still not attacked for policies here 
and there, and that there are not articles about the race problem in 
the United States, but certainly the Soviet people are getting a much 
more objective picture today, with the combmation of the cessation of 
jamming of our radio programs and a diminution in just propaganda 
attacks on the United States. 
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Senator Miller. That is encouraging. 

Is there still an official line, though, to the people that the United 
States is hell-bent on war, and the Soviet Union is trying to establish 
peace? 

Ambassador Kohler. Well, I think the role of principal warmonger 
has now been assigned to Peking, so that you get much less of mis 
about the United States. 

You do get a lot of articles, usually exempting the President and 
the political leadership, but saying the generals m the Pentagon are 
plotting war behind the back even of the President. But this has 
gone down. 

Senator Miller. On the cultural exchange program : Is this pretty 
much on a one-for-one basis ? 

Ambassador Kohler. Yes, it is on a reciprocal basis. 

I might illustrate. I think I have the figures here. 

This was hammered out on a reciprocal basis, and the projects are 
roughly one for one. 

Usually, we tend to send delegations that are slightly larger than 
any sent over here, so that we will have more personnel participating, 
probably, but in the last half of the year 1963, we had 77 U.S. proj- 
ects— delegations, exhibits, and so forth — with 396 visitors. In this 
particular period, the U.S.S.R. had 86 coming our way, with 454. 

But for the full year 1963, we had 140 projects each, roughly, with 
nearly 600 people on each side. 

Senator Miller. One step further along that line : What about the 
number of performances ? Is that also about one for one ? Or quali- 
tatively, as far as the exposure to the people is concerned, is it pretty 
much on balance? 

The reason I ask this : I can understand how we might have about 
the same number of projects and about the same number of people, 
but if they, for example, play in Chicago, and we are confined to a 
small village, it would not be quite on balance. 

Ambassador Kohler. No. We try to make this reciprocal, and 
generally speaking, I think it works out about that way. 

We have just had, for examplej the Oberlin College choir, that has 
been there, and they have played m a great number of cities that were 
not previously open to performing arts projects. 

In the negotiation of agreements, 46 days, we were really hammer- 
ing out to try to get a basic balance. 

Senator Miller. What about the televising of American produc- 
tions? 

Ambassador Kohler. This has not been — 

Well, now, perhaps we ought to define your question a little more 
closely. 

You mean the exchange of television programs? 

Senator Miller. I do not know whether we have an exchange of 
such programs. Do we have a substantial amount of televising of 
American activities in Moscow, such as, for example, a symphony or 
an athletic program or an American documentary ? 

Ambassador Kohler. Well, first ? to deal with the televising of 
American performing arts or athletics or other sports groups there. I 
think I could say that I know of no occasion when they aid not televise 
at least once every group we have had there, and sporting events, like 
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the track and field meet last July, are televised throughout the Soviet 
Union. 

On the exchange of television films, this has been a little more diffi- 
cult. They have used a number of documentaries, including some 
official ones of Presidential press conferences and so forth. They 
have also broadcast some cultural programs that we have done, Amer- 
ican performing artists and that sort of thing. 

But this has been not the easiest part of the exchange program. 
They will use a reasonable number of programs, and in return they 
want theirs broadcast here. 

Since our broadcasting is in private hands, it creates some problems, 
and we have not ruled out the possibility of their having direct ex- 
changes with the major broadcasting systems, and we do on a recipro- 
cal basis take documentary programs they give us in return for docu- 
mentaries we give them, ana place them on the educational radio and 
TV outlets in the United States to a very considerable extent. 

It more or less balances, but it is a little complicated, because of the 
different systems that prevail. 

Senator Jackson. 1 think it would be helpful, as an annex to the 
Ambassador’s testimony, to have an up-to-date statement on the cul- 
tural exchange program — in a form appropriate to make public. 

Senator Miller. May I ask that we include in that information re- 
garding the reciprocity of television programs, the potential — the 
recommendations you have for stepping them up ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. And why not follow through on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity generally, throughout the cultural exchange pro- 
gram — not only with respect to TV but also with respect to other 
programs ? 

One of the charges that is made constantly, is that we get out- 
maneuvered, and that we let “reciprocity” become a one-way street 
in their favor. 

Senator Miller. That is right. The reason why I was emphasizing 
television is that I had heard that this was a pretty restricted activity, 
but that it had terrific potential if we ever got moving. 

Senator Jackson. I suggest inclusion of the text of the new cultural 
exchange agreement together with a statement on how exchanges have 
been implemented in the past and how you expect this agreement to be 
implemented. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix beginning at 
p. 511.) 

Senator Miller. Mr. Ambassador, how many consulates do we have 
in the Soviet Union? 

Ambassador Kohler. None. 

Senator Miller. How many are in contemplation during the next 
few years? 

Ambassador Kohler. If we conclude the consular convention, as I 
think we will within the next month or so, there is no commitment for 
the establishment of consulates, but I think there is a sort of under- 
standing that we would move first on our side in asking for a consulate 
general in Leningrad, which is the main port of entry, and where most 
Americans arrive in the Soviet Union. 

They in turn would probably ask for reestablishment of a consulate 
general in New York. 
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Senator Miller. What do our people do when they come to one of 
these major Russian cities for services which normally would be pro- 
vided by one of our consuls? 

Ambassador Kohler. Well, most of the people who are simply 
travelers in the Soviet Union do come through Moscow, and we have 
alerted them through the passport booklet already that when they do 
so they would be well advised to register with us, and some thousands 
a year do. 

Most of the tourists, of course, are in the hands of the official travel 
agency, Intourist, and in cases where people are not registered, not 
directly known to us, if there is a problem, I must say in all fairness 
Intourist tends to get in touch with us about it, and we then get in 
touch with the traveler and do what we can for him. 

Senator Miller. I was somewhat surprised, when you indicated 
that we needed to expand our staff or our program with respect to the 
consular, cultural, and political areas, that you did not also include 
the scientific and trade. 

Ambassador KonLER. I would like to comment on this. 

Yes, I think we could use a lot more people in the Soviet Union, if 
housing and security conditions permitted, and in general. The im- 
mediate needs, the immediately pressing needs, are the ones I men- 
tioned. 

On the scientific side, we have now a scientific officer. But this in 
itself is an expansion as of last year. It is the first time we had a 
scientific officer. And it has been very helpful, and in due course we 
may want to increase this function, too. 

On the trade side, if trade really developed, we would have to in- 
crease the staff. 

As I mentioned, we have four economic officers at the present time, 
but at the moment, trade itself is at a very low level, and until there 
is some further development, it is not an immediately pressing need. 

Senator Miller. But you would, I suppose, place emphasis on sci- 
entific aid if we could find accommodations for tnese people and obtain 
the proper approval from the Soviet Union to step up our scientific 
area. 

Ambassador Kohler. I think this is true, and indeed, in the pas 
year, with the addition of our science officer, we have already vastly 
increased our activity in this respect. 

This science officer, then, plays his role in accompanyingthe many, 
many scientific delegations that have come to the Soviet Union, and 
in guiding and counseling them. 

Senator Miller. In other words, in lieu of a permanent staff of 
scientists, we are getting along as well as we can by br in ging in the 
scientific delegations of various kinds. Is that the idea ? 

Ambassador Kohler. That is right, aided now by our own science 
officer, who has established contacts with all the Soviet scientific 
institutions and is very helpful to the people, the scientists, who come, 
and, I would say, contributes very much to the effectiveness of their 
visit and their work. 

Senator Miller. Are you satisfied with the cooperation we are re- 
ceiving from the Soviet officials as far as bringing in these scientific 
delegations is concerned ? 
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Ambassador Kohler. The answer I think is “Yes,” to that, and gen- 
erally, our scientific delegations receive a very fine reception. There 
is great curiosity on the part of Soviet scientists to exchange opinions 
ana views and information with them. 

Most of these visits lead them to follow up in terms of exchanges 
of studies, both ways. There has been great development in this field. 

Senator Miller. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Brewster? 

Senator Brewster. I will be very brief, Mr. Ambassador. 

We appreciate the time you are spending with us. 

You have indicated that we have certain contacts with the missions 
of other countries in Moscow. Do we have contacts or responsibilities 
with other countries behind the Iron Curtain, Eastern European 
countries? 

Ambassador Kohler. Oh, yes. We see a lot of these representa- 
tives. We talk with them frequently. I entertain them frequently. 

Not only have I personally served in Eastern Europe and tnen 
handled Eastern European affairs in the State Department — 
so I already have established contacts — but in our political section 
we have one or two people who have also served in Eastern Europe, 
and we maintain a very good relationship in Moscow with the Eastern 
European missions. 

Senator Brewster. Do you have personnel with actually assigned 
responsibilities to other missions in Moscow ? 

Ambassador Kohler. Yes; we tend to specialize inside the political 
section, and usually in relationship to the officer’s previous experience. 

Senator Brewster. Do we have any contact — you may want to go 
off the record on this — with the missions of countries that we do not 
recognize, such as Red China or East Germany ? 

Ambassador Kohler. Senator, we have none. 

Senator Javits. May I just interrupt to say how glad I was to see 
you here today, Mr. Ambassador. Unfortunately I snail have to leave 
at this point for another meeting. 

Senator Brewster. On anotner subject, now: Are your communi- 
cations with Washington adequate, and it so, are you kept promptly 
informed ? 

For example, at the time of Cuba, did you know from hour to hour 
the situation in the crisis? 

Ambassador Kohler. Well, the short answer to this question, Sen- 
ator, is that our communications are not adequate, and that the Cuha 
crisis was one of the proofs of this. 

We are dependent on commercial channels for our communications, 
for our normal communications, and these are sometimes rather slow. 

We have been dealing with the Soviet authorities now for several 
years, to try to get a direct leased line into Western Europe from 
the Embassy, which then connects with the State Department system, 
so that we could get quicker — and our own control over — our com- 
munications. I believe that we will get this in the latter part of this 
year. 

And this I think is the first step to improve our communications. 
Beyond that, we have suggested to the Soviets, since the Congress 
passed legislation a little over a year ago that permits on a basis of 
reciprocity the establishment of direct wireless communications — 
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we have proposed to them that they consider after that the possibility 
of our establishing in each other’s Embassies our own wireless com- 
munication. 

Even so, we would want the leased line, because the wireless com- 
munication is not always completely dependable, and you need a dou- 
ble check. 

But this is a problem that has concerned me. We run behind for 
a matter of hours on some of the critical messages, and, of course, we 
were operating around the clock during the Cuban crisis. 

But it did highlight the inadequacy or our communications in Mos- 
cow, which I think is true of a lot of State Department communica- 
tions in general. We ought to have a better system on a global basis. 

Senator Brewster. Is there anything that Congress or the State 
Department should do with respect to communications or other logis- 
tic support that will make our mission more effective? Or does this 
have to be negotiated by our mission with the Russians ? 

Ambassador Kohler. It has to be negotiated, and as I said, when 
I talked to Mr. Gromyko, just before ! came away, I was encouraged. 
I was encouraged to think that as soon as it is technically possible for 
them to give us a leased wire into Western Europe, we can' get it, and 
he indicated it would be the latter part of this year. 

Senator Brewster. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. 

Senator Jackson. What steps, if any, do you think would be helpful 
at this stage in Washington to provide further backup and support 
for our ambassadors in their role as chief of mission overseas? 

We have asked this general question — or a similar one — of the 
ambassadors before our committee, in an effort to find out what con- 
structive steps might be taken to strengthen the hand of our ambassa- 
dors in their assigned role as chief of mission. 

Ambassador Kohler. Well, I will start by again saying that in 
some ways the steps that have been taken to support us ought to be 
applied throughout the Service. We have this close working rela- 
tionship. It is headed up by Ambassador Thompson, who plays the 
special role of keeping m touch with us, and then this is followed 
up through the Bureau of European Affairs. 

I personally have a great deal of sympathy for the idea that Secre- 
tary Rusk put forward, here, that the level of backup of the embassies 
abroad ought to be raised, supplemented, so that you in fact have a 
kind of duplicate of our mission here, backing us up. 

Senator Jackson. Upgrading the desk officer ? 

Ambassador Koiiler. Upgrading the desk officer. And then I think 
logistic support ought to be improved in the Foreign Service, and the 
problem that Senator Brewster just raised is illustrative. 

Here we sit, today, with some of our military organizations having 
instantaneous global communications, and our peace organization does 
not have such a system. 

Now, I know that the President is conscious of this, that he has ap- 
pointed a committee to try to solve this problem. But I think we 
should modernize these things, that we should have better communica- 
tions, that we should have IBM systems that give us access to infor- 
mation more quickly and to quotations from people that we talk with, 
and that these should be provided to us. 

This is the general line of my thought on the subject. 
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Senator Jackson. I should like to ask another broad question. 
What steps do you suggest whereby the Foreign Service could produce 
a larger number of senior officers of first-rate quality to fill the posts 
of great responsibility in the State Department and to become Am- 
bassadors? 

Ambassador Kohler. Senator, I could write a book about this. 

Of course, I think the fundamental is the selection of the proper 

g ersonnel at the start, and giving them both training and responsi- 
ility. I personally would like to see, and feel myself fortunate to have 
had, an experience that included the Information Agencv, that in- 
cluded ICA and the administration of fairly large offices. I think this 
has helped in my own development. 

I think we would have to keep our eye on precisely this question, 
and improve our personnel management, so that more people have ex- 
perience with running fairly large operations before they are called 
upon to take the responsibility for running a big embassy, so that we 
develop a real executive type. 

Now, beyond that, whether that man is specialized in one function or 
another does not matter too much, if he knows what the overall picture 
is and where his speci alty fits. 

But you cannot take a man who has been a staff officer and put him 
in charge of a big going operation overnight and expect him to pro- 
duce satisfactorily. He just does not know how to operate it. 

But the possibility, with effective career management, of developing 
good executives inside the State Department, and particularly if you 
are willing to have State Department personnel serve in some of the 
operating agencies forU while, exists, and I think could be more effec- 
tively utilized than it has been in the past. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Engberg? 

Mr. Engberg. I realize me Moscow embassy is something of a 
streamlined affair, so this is probably more in the area of general 
information. 


Since your office and all embassies are so dependent on the informa- 
tion that comes up from your staff, have you any suggestion on how 
the personnel might be improved on the lower levels in your staff to 
bring to you pertinent information, immediate information, as to what 
is going on in the country that you are assigned to ? 

Ambassador Kohler. Well, I would have to except Moscow from 
this, because this is a topnotch staff. 

Senator Jackson. I take it, as you said earlier, that you feel your 
operation is somethingof a showcase, and you would hope that gradu- 
ally this sort of operation would be extended to the Foreign Service 
in general. 

Ambassador Kohler. I think this is true, although I will say, in 
terms of operating offices, that the effectiveness of the staff depends 
in great measure on the effectiveness of the boss. You can stimulate 
and provoke work and suggestions coming to you from your own staff. 

Again, if you have the right people, and if they are able and ambi- 
tious, they will see to it that they get their ideas into the hopper, and I 
think it is your job, on the top, to see that they are encouraged to do so. 

It is a general question that it is hard to make more than a super- 
ficial answer to. 
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Senator Jackson. Would you develop somewhat further your point 
about the possible use of computers in making available to you, in 
time, information that is necessary to do a better job? 

Ambassador Kohler. Well, it seems to me that we have modern 
techniques now that ought to be applied to the diplomatic process. 

The simplest kind of illustration would be quick availability of re- 
search material on a problem that comes up unexpectedly. I per- 
sonally have seen research analysts around the Department spend 
days looking through archives, trying to find pertinent information 
to a problem that comes up. 

It seems to me that mucn of this information should be tabulated 
on IBM machines, so that you could really pull it out at the drop of a 
hat. 

Frequently, an officer like myself, for example, will remember that 
many years ago a leading political figure with whom we are dealing 
today said something, but you want to have for your purpose, if you 
are talking with him, the precise quote, and say, “Why aid you say 
this then, and why do you say this now?” And frequently, it is an im- 
possible task to find the exact quote. 

Mr. Enqberg. That would apply, of course, to information that 
comes up from the lower level of an embassy, also, if you wanted to 
fall back on this material. 

Ambassador Kohler. That is right. And I just think that we 
should have more efficient methods of getting into the archives and 
getting them at your disposition today for dealing with the problem 
which faces you today, but which has a long, long tail back into his- 
tory, perhaps. 

Senator Jackson. For example, such simple things as biographic 
information on key foreign diplomats and members of delegations to 
regional and international meetings could be provided almost in- 
stantly. 

Ambassador Kohler. And why we should have to do this laborious- 
ly with people trying to remember what someone said at some time, 
instead of having it at our fingertips with the modem methods that 
are today available, I do not understand. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Ambassador, we want to express to you on 
behalf of the committee our deep appreciation for your fine coopera- 
tion here this morning. We wish you well in your assignment, and 
we want to compliment you on your long and distinguished career. 

Ambassador Kohler. Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure to be 
with you, and I thank you for the reception, and I thank you for the 
work that you are doing that will help us improve the Department 
and the Foreign Service. 

Senator Jackson. We will hold this hearing record open for a paper 
on communications which we expect to receive from the State De- 
partment. 

(Whereupon, at 10 :30 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair. ) 



DEPARTMENT OF STATE COMMUNICATIONS 

(Comment by the Department, transmitted to the subcommittee, April 20, 1064) 

A. Prior to World War II the Department of State met its com- 
munications requirements by a pouch ‘‘system,” by a few more formal 
designated official Couriers, and by relatively infrequent telegrams 
transmitted by commercial telegraphic companies. American ship 
captains, Foreign Service officers, and American travelers were given 
sealed packages of mail with instructions as to delivery on arrival at 
destination. These individuals were called “Bearers of Dispatches.” 
They were not paid for these services but were accorded special pass- 
ports which at that time were much sought after. The number of 
Couriers as distinguished from “Bearers or Dispatches” varied widely 
in the years between World Wars I and II with the high point oc- 
curring in 1918-19 when 70 men were engaged in this activity. Finan- 
cial considerations forced steady cutbacks and the service was termi- 
nated at the end of fiscal year 1933. In fiscal year 1935, it was re- 
initiated with a budget of $24,000 — the staff consisted of three couriers 
based in Paris. In those instances where the telegram contained 
secret or classified information, the text was encoded utilizing code- 
books which were widely held throughout the Foreign Service posts. 
The telegraphic workload for the whole of 1930 amounted to ap- 
proximately 2,200,000 words. The staff at Department Headquarters 
consisted of 144 for all functions; coding, telegraphers, pouch and 
records personnel. 

B. During World War II, the military requirements for rapid 
communications produced major advances in transmission techniques 
and in coding methods. The Department of State benefited directly 
from these advances during the war and the years following its termi- 
nation. Machines emerged as prime means of accomplishing necessary 
protection for secret or confidential information, although the brevity 
and economy codebooks were still used. Radio came into its own as 
the transmission means for huge volumes of traffic. The advantages 
of teletypewriter machines were adapted to use on radio circuits with 
the result of extending the capacity of transmission systems several- 
fold. The Courier System exploded during this period — for example, 
the 1943 budget was $335,000. The Courier System moved directly 
with or immediately behind the military forces, setting up service as 
territory was “liberated.” In 1945, the first regional office in the Far 
East was established in Shanghai. 

C. As the interests and representation of the United States grew 
so rapidly during the period following World War II, the demands 
for communications improvements also grew. It became increasingly 
important for the Secretary of State to be in frequent and rapid con- 
tact with the Ambassadors abroad. It also became important for him 
to have available coding systems which facilitated rather than ham- 
strung his communications with these representatives abroad. Vol- 
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umes of work also heightened the need for mechanical and electrome- 
chanical means for dealing with it and for increases in the technical 
staff to guarantee effective handling. Much of the equipment in use 
by the Department during the post-World War II period was fur- 
nished by U.S. military authorities. At its inception, transmission 
facilities to most posts were provided by commercial communications 
carriers. 

D. The acquisition of a new headquarters building in 1947 per- 
mitted the creat ion of a new and modem communications center where 
telegrams and other official correspondence were processed in more 
satisfactory surroundings and with comparatively modem facilities. 
Relatively few changes were made, however, in the backbone equip- 
ment utilized at the field posts and the companion equipment items 
used at the Department. The present New State headquarters build- 
ing again afforded an opportunity for some plant improvements and 
the Department was able to install a number of telegram-handling fea- 
tures which increased the capacity of its main communications center. 
Most equipment continued to be of World War II vintage, subject to 
the mechanical problems of age and with some types suspect from se- 
curity viewpoints due to rapid advances in technical fields. At pres- 
ent, the Department utilizes the telephone, messengers, couriers, ac- 
companied and unaccompanied pouches, and classified and unclassified 
telegrams in its communications system. 

E. Where time factors are not completely controlling and/or where 
bulky materials are involved, the mail, pouch, and courier facilities 
are employed. These operations are managed from Washington; the 
mail operation as such is serving Washington area “customers” ex- 
clusively. The Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Service is responsible 
for the movement of official mail to and from oversea posts. Interna- 
tional protocol and precedent have for many years permitted govern- 
ments, through their Foreign Offices, to transmit correspondence under 
sealed conditions to and from their accredited diplomatic missions 
abroad. Properly sealed and documented, the diplomatic pouches are 
passed through normal governmental controls without inspection. The 
Department of State, as the “Foreign Office” of the U.S. Government is 
the only Federal department or agency which can prepare and receive 
sealed diplomatic pouches within this accepted usage. It falls to the 
Department, therefore, to provide this facility for all other U.S. Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. 

F. Security considerations separate the sealed containers or pouches 
into two categories. Unclassified official correspondence and urgent 
related material is sent unaccompanied, generally as air cargo aboard 
commercial aircraft. (Airmail is used only to a small degree as 
airmail rates are considerably more expensive than air cargo.) Classi- 
fied material must be affordea the additional protection of Deing in the 
personal custody of a properly documented and authenticated courier. 
The Department of State’s Diplomatic Courier Service now operates 
from regional offices located in three major transportation centers 
overseas, each capable of servicing wide geographic regions. There 
are now 83 Diplomatic Couriers making scheduled deliveries to 108 
diplomatic posts throughout the world, covering annually a total of 
nearly 11 million miles. All but 24 of the 108 posts receive courier 
service twice weekly with delivery times from Washington varying 
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from an average of 2 days for Pans to 11 days for Wellington, New 
Zealand. The couriers carry annually over 1 million pounds of classi- 
fied materials for all U.S. Government departments and agencies. 

G. The Department of Defense operates what is known as the 
Armed Forces Courier Service (ARFCOS). Although ARFCOS 
does provide part of its total service to oversea locations ? it is designed 
to provide protection for DOD materials between military installa- 
tions and bases. Its couriers do not enjoy diplomatic immunity but 
enter and exit U.S. bases in foreign countries under provisions of trea- 
ties or agreements worked out with the host governments. ARFCOS 
facilities are used extensively by the Department of State; in fact, all 
Department of State transatlantic and transpacific materials are 
transported by ARFCOS. Upon arrival at military installations 
abroadj however, all classified material destined for onward transpor- 
tation is transferred to the regional office of the Diplomatic Courier 
Service. 

H. In the main headquarters of the Department, a staff of approx- 
imately 100 maintains a 6-day-per-week, 16-hour-per-day mail opera- 
tion. Sunday and holiday coverage for essential services is also pro- 
vided. These personnel are engaged not only with the preparation, 
dispatch, and receipt of the official diplomatic pouches; they are also 
responsible for the dispatch and receipt of all mail for the Department 
and for the internal delivery within and among the Department’s 
Washington elements. This is accomplished through the operation of 
9 mailrooms providing central service on each floor of the building and 
through the operation of a pneumatic tube system which now has 52 
active stations operated by personnel assigned to other organizational 
units. The floor mailroom operations per se are augmented by an 18- 
man messenger service which fans mail out to customer-operated mes- 
sage centers within the Department and which effects deliveries to 
other principal addressees and distributees including the White House 
and the Pentagon. During a typical day, this domestic function will 
sort and distribute approximately 90,000 separate pieces of mail. By 
and large, it is considered that the mail service in Washington and the 
oversea Diplomatic Courier and Pouch services function satisfactorily. 

I. The telephone is used more and more widely in the conduct of 
official business within the United States, in oversea areas, and between 
the United States and Foreign Service posts. Service within the 
United States is commercially provided. Economies, especially in 
long-distance calls, are being achieved from participation in and use 
of the centralized facilities of the General Services Administration’s 
Federal Telecommunications System. 

J. A further and pressing problem is the operation of Embassy 
telephone facilities. Over 200 posts have their own systems, a major- 
ity of which are owned outright. Many are antiquated or severely 
limited by the technical skills available locally. Subpar service by 
U.S. standards is general and severe restrictions in facilities are widely 
encountered. For example, Monrovia, capital of Liberia, has a popu- 
lation of approximately 80,000 but the local telephone system can 
accommodate only 1,500 subscribers. In all but two oversea areas the 
Department has no telephone specialists. 

K. The Department authorizes the use of telegrams when timeli- 
ness of delivery and action are important. Each of 268 oversea 
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posts — Embassies, Legations, Missions, Consulates General, Consul- 
ates, and Special Offices — can be reached telegraphically. The effi- 
ciency of the service varies from minutes to days depending upon the 
post concerned and the facilities it uses. As in the case of the courier 
system, the Department of State provides service to many Govern- 
ment departments and agencies. Telegrams fall into a number of 
categories. Official traffic which is unclassified can be transmitted as 
soon as necessary numbering and control procedures have been accom- 
plished. Official classified traffic must be encoded or enciphered prior 
to transmission in order to insure the secrecy of the information in 
transit between the originator and the addressee or addressees. 

L. The transmission of telegrams is accomplished through U.S. 
Government or through commercial facilities. Approximately one- 
quarter of posts of all levels (most of which are Embassies) have ac- 
cess to U.S. Government terminals. These are highly reliable since 
they do not depend basically upon the momentary attitudes and ac- 
tions of local government officials in the country concerned. Many 
provide real economies to the U.S. Government in contrast to costs of 
equivalent service through commercial means. Over 200 posts are 
dependent upon commerical transmission facilities. Of these, approx- 
imately 50 have high traffic volumes or require hours of service which 
make economical or efficient the leasing of channels. The remainder, 
including Moscow, are dependent upon commercial telegram filing 
similar to familiar private or commercial methods common in the 
United States. All commercial facilities are subject to local govern- 
ment controls. In addition, hours of operation in many places are 
quite limited even under normal conditions. In Africa, for example, 
our Embassies at Fort Lamy, Bangui, Libreville, Lome, and Luanda 
are totally dependent upon commercial telegraph facilities which are 
completely closed during the night. In Fort Lamy, for instance, the 
only available transmission facilities are closed from Sunday noon 
until Monday morning and no telegram, regardless of importance, can 
be sent. Under abnormal conditions, such as local political crises, it 
is common for commercial facilities to be closed down or to be subjected 
to censorship. The recent troubles in Zanzibar and Libreville are 
examples. In each instance, normal communications between the 
Department and the post were first cut and then reestablished although 
at first for plain language messages only. 

M. Equipment used overseas for transmitting telegrams and/or 
preparing them for transmission is largely subject to the same age 
problems as is true of coding systems. Much of it must be replaced as 
no longer economical to maintain. In fact, the manufacturer has 
terminated production of spare parts for one series on which many 
posts are now dependent. In addition, with traffic volumes consist- 
ently increasing, it is important to increase the speed of equipment 
operation — the Department is currently planning to upgrade from 
40 to 60 to 100 words per minute and to utilize machines in lieu of con- 
sistently increased staffs at major communications concentration 
points. In the main communications center in Washington, limited 
automation was installed in July 1960 for handling outgoing tele- 
grams. The machine involved is capable of accepting multiple-ad- 
dressed messages, selecting appropriate channels, noldmg in storage 
if any are busy and providing certain data for billing purposes. In 
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the fall of 1963, a computer controlled system was installed in the 
Paris Embassy to replace an earlier manually controlled machine. 
This system performs most functions automatically, controlling 24 
individual correspondent circuits. Through it the traffic for most 
of Europe and much destined for the Near East and Africa passes — 
volumes which would otherwise necessitate manual processing by 
greatly expanded staffs. Requirements for increased speed of han- 
dling larger volumes of telegrams make it mandatory to update and 
further automate the Washington communications center utilizing 
computer techniques. Action to that end has been initiated with, im- 
plementation dependent upon availability of funds. 

N. The organization and management of Department of State 
communications was completely altered early in the calendar year 
1963 with the creation of an Office of Communications. Assigned to 
it were the personnel and functions of superseded Cryptography Staff 
and the Diplomatic Communications Service. The new Office is re- 
sponsible for planning and directing the worldwide electrical com- 
munications system, telegraphic and voice, and for the courier, mail, 
and diplomatic pouch operations domestically and overseas. To 
permit it to respond to increased emphasis on modernizing the De- 

f iartment’s system, additional technical personnel are needed at all 
evels, for assignment overseas and to the Department itself. New 
equipment and systems are much more complex and demand higher 
levels of technical skills than those in use at present. 

O. The Department of State is participating as one of the prin- 
cipal Operating Agencies in the National Communications System 
(Federal Register, Aug. 28, 1963). Its long-haul sys tem is a part 
of the national system and its terminal facilities in Washington and 
at oversea posts are key elements in the execution of top-level na- 
tional policy actions. One senior staff officer has been designated as 
a full-time representative at the N CS Headquarters. The present and 
prospective workload points to additional full-time staff. Required 
flushing out of these needs is dependent upon availability of positions 
and personnel possessing the required level of technical competence. 
The future budgeting of NCS requirements is perhaps the most im- 
portant problem which requires resolution. 

P. In summary, during the post- World War II period, the De- 
partment has not oeen able to apply adequate funds to keep its com- 
munications system abreast of increasing needs and new technical 
advances. As equipment aged without replacement and telegram 
volumes grew, the system became increasingly sensitive to overloading. 
In the fall of 1962 the full pressure of the Cuban crisis overwhelmed 
the technical capabilities then available leading to the initiation of 
basic and sweeping improvement in planning and action. A start has 
been made; much more remains to be done. Ultimate success is de- 
pendent upon availability of funds for the purchase of equipment and 
facilities and positions and funds for necessary personnel to manage, 
maintain, and operate it at acceptable levels of speed, economy, and 
reliability. 
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AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGES WITH THE U.S.SJL— 

1964-65 

The text of the Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Exchanges in the Scientific, Technical, 
Educational, Cultural, and Other Fields in 1964-1965, which was signed at noon 
(4 :00 A.M., B.S.T.) on February 22, 1964 in Moscow, is contained in the following 
pages. 

Foy D. Kohler, American Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., signed for the United 
States. S. K. Romanovsky, Chairman of the State Committee for Cultural Re- 
lations with Foreign Countries, signed for the U.S.S.R. 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS ON EXCHANGES IN THE 

SCIENTIFIC. TECHNICAL, EDUCATIONAL, CULTURAL, AND OTHER 

FIELDS IN 1964-1965 

By agreement between the Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, delegations headed 
on the United States side by Foy D. Kohler, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and on the Soviet side by S. K. Romanovsky, Chairman of the State 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, conducted negotiations in Moscow from January 7 
to February 22, 1964, with regard to exchanges between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in the scientific, technical, 
educational, cultural and other fields in 1964-1965. Attaching great importance 
to the continuance and development of exchanges in the above-mentioned fields, 
the United States and the Soviet Union have agreed to provide during 1964-1965 
for the exchanges which are set forth in the following Sections of the present 
Agreement, in the hope that these exchanges will contribute significantly to the 
strengthening of cooperation and mutual understanding between the peoples 
and to the betterment of relations between the two countries. 

Section I 

GENERAL 

( 1 ) The exchanges and visits provided for herein shall be subject to the Con- 
stitution and applicable laws and regulations in force in the respective countries. 

(2) Both Parties, desirous of having the exchanges and visits between them 
take place under favorable conditions and without delay, agree that: 

(а) The programs, lengths of stay, dates of arrival, financial and trans- 
portation arrangements and other details of the exchanges and visits pro- 
vided for in this Agreement, except as otherwise herein stated, shall be 
agreed upon, as a rule, not less than thirty days in advance through diplo- 
matic channels or between appropriate organizations requested by the Par- 
ties to carry out these exchanges ; 

(б) Applications for visas for members of delegations, groups or indi- 
viduals shall be submitted, as a rule, not less than twenty days before the 
estimated time of departure ; 

(c) Each of the Parties, at its discretion, shall have the right to Include 
in delegations Interpreters or members of its Embassy, who shall be con- 
sidered as within the agreed total membership of such delegations; 

(d) Unless otherwise provided for in this Agreement, and except where 
other specific arrangements have been mutually agreed upon, visiting dele- 
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gations and individual visitors under the Agreement shall arrange to pay 
their own expenses, including international travel, internal travel and direct 
costs of maintenance in the receiving country. 

(3) The exchanges and visits enumerated in the following Sections are not 
intended to be exclusive of other visits and exchanges which may be arranged 
by the two countries or undertaken by their organizations or private citizens, 
it being understood that arrangements for additional visits and exchanges, as 
appropriate, will be facilitated by prior agreement through diplomatic channels or 
between appropriate organizations. 


Section II 

SCIENTIFIC EXCHANGES 

(1) Both Parties will take all appropriate measures in order to encourage 
and achieve the fulfillment of : 

(a) The Agreement between the National Academy of Sciences of the 
United States and the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., a copy of which 
is appended to this Agreement as Annex No. I ; 

(&) The Agreement between the American Council of Learned Societies 
and the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., a copy of which is appended 
to this Agreement as Annex No. II ; and 

(c) The Memorandum on cooperation In the field of utilization of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes between the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
and the State Committee on the Utilization of Atomic Energy of the U.S.SJL, 
a copy of which is appended to this Agreement as Annex No. III. 

(2) Both Parties agree that additional scientific visits or exchanges may be 
agreed upon through diplomatic channels, between the above-mentioned organi- 
zations or between other appropriate organizations whose participation in these 
additional visits and exchanges is approved by the Parties. 

Such visits or exchanges, whether for the purpose of participating in scientific 
meetings, exchanges of experience, conducting studies or delivering lectures, 
shall take place as far as possible on a reciprocal basis. 

Section III 

EXCHANGES IN THE FIELDS OF TECHNOLOGY, SCIENTIFIC-TECHNICAL BESEABCH, 
INDUSTRY, TRANSPORT AND CONSTRUCTION 

Both Parties agree to provide for exchanges of delegations of five to six per- 
sons, which number may be increased by mutual agreement, for periods of 
three to four weeks for the purpose of familiarization and exchange of experience 
in the following fields : 

(1) Oceanography: Visits to institutes and laboratories for the study of 
oceanographic research techniques and their application to current research 
problems ; 

(2) Petroleum Geophysics : Study of geophysical methods and equipment used 
for oil and gas exploration and prospecting, including visits to laboratories and 
oil fields ; 

(3) Metallurgy : Smelting of ferrous metals, production of hot and cold rolled 
steel, pipes, and metal products and products of heat-resisting alloyB, Including 
visits to research centers for study of scientific methods in the metallurgical 
industry and thermomechanical processing ; 

(4) Ore-enriching and Metallurgical Equipment: Organization of production 
of spare parts and system of maintenance and repair of ore-enriching and metal- 
lurgical equipment ; 

(5) Aluminum Industry: Production of aluminum and its alloys, mechaniza- 
tion and automation of the electrolysis process, mining and processing of alumi- 
nous ores (bauxite and nephaline) and manufacture of alumina ; 

(6) Machine Tools: Production and use of metal-cutting machine tools, in- 
cluding programming control, as well as study of research and development of 
metal-cutting machine tools ; 

(7) Industrial Standards and Norms: Study of methods of establishing stand- 
ards and norms in industrial production, visits to industries and laboratories to 
observe the application of standards and norms to industrial production ; 
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(8) Plastics : Study of plastic materials, discussion and observation of develop- 
ments in fabricating techniques, observation of processing of raw materials, 
and the use of plastics in manufactured goods and construction ; 

(9) Chemical Fertilizer Industry : Study of design, construction, and operation 
at chemical fertilizer production facilities, including liquid fertilizers; 

(10) Production and Use of Reinforced Concrete: Design, production, and use 
at prestressed and reinforced concrete products, including prestressed and re- 
inforced concrete pipe; and use of prestressed, prefabricated, and reinforced 
concrete in construction of multistory residential and commercial buildings ; 

(11) Urban Planning and Development : Modern methods and techniques used 
in the planning of urban areas, planning and development of residential, in- 
dustrial, and commercial areas, social and cultural centers and recreation areas ; 

(12) Textiles; New methods of spinning, weaving, and finishing of textiles 
from natural and synthetic fibers, including production of nonwoven textiles ; 

(13) Fisheries : Catching, processing, marketing of fish and fisheries products ; 
Including boat operations, landing, freezing, smoking, curing, filleting, canning, 
and reduction of fish and fisheries products ; 

(14) Centralized Heating: Study of operation of large, centralized heating 
systems, including visits to combination power and heating plants supplying 
heat and hot water to groups of buildings (for the United States) ; 

(15) Production of Foodstuffs: Study of production of foodstuffs made from 
corn, potatotes and other raw materials, including cornstarch, syrup, glucose, 
canned sugar corn, dry cereals, popcorn, and corn sticks (for the Soviet Union) ; 

(16) Organization of Production and Management: Study of the organization 
of production and management of industrial enterprises, system of training 
of management personnel, and progressive methods of organization of engineer- 
ing in industrial production ; 

(17) Scientific and Technical Information: Study of the organization of 
scientific and technical information, systems of retrieving and making available 
such information, and library systems, including visits to Information centers 
and special libraries engaged in work in this field ; 

(18) Accounting Techniques: Study of the theory and practice of accounting 
in enterprises and institutions, techniques of processing accounting information, 
use of calculating and computing machines for the processing of accounting, 
financial and statistical data ; 

(19) Labor and Wages: Organization and fixing of norms of labor, organiza- 
tion of wage systems, incentives and wage differential systems; 

(20) Pharmaceuticals: Study of the production of vitamins, antibiotics, 
amino acids and other pharmaceutical products from waste of alcohol industry 
and other raw materials. 

Section IV 

EXCHANGES IN THE FIELD OF AGRICULTURE 

(1) Both Parties agree to provide for exchanges of delegations of specialists 
in agriculture, each consisting of up to six persons for a period of 30 days : 

For the United States : 

(a) Production of Oil Seeds and Feed Grains and Related Primary 
Processing and Marketing : Study of cotton, cottonseed, other oilseeds and 
feed grains crops, with particular emphasis upon production methods, 
handling and primary processing for feed and related distribution or mar- 
keting system (1964) ; 

(5) Poultry Production, Processing and Marketing: Study of poultry 

methods, various processing facilities and the marketing and distribution 
system for poultry products ( 1965 ) . 

For the Soviet Union : 

(a) The introduction of chemical processes into agricultural production, 
scientific-research work in this field, new kinds of mineral fertilizers and 
toxic chemicals, standards and mechanization of the application of mineral 
fertilizers, transport from distributor to farm and on-farm storage (1964) ; 

(5) Automation of Agricultural Production: Automation of the post- 

I harvest processing and storage of grain, including drying, ventilation, clean- 
ing, sorting and chemical treatment of grain ; automation of processes on 
, livestock farms including feeding of cattle and poultry ( 1965 ) . 

i 

i 
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(2) Both Parties agree to provide for exchanges of agricultural scientists 
and specialists in the following fields : 

For the United States : 

(a) Research in sunflower production (one scientist for four months in 
1965) ; 

(b) Sugar beet research, particularly study of varieties resistant to leaf 
spot and other diseases (one specialist for two months in 1964) ; 

. (o) Soil conservation (three scientists for one month in 1964) ; 

(d) Study of parasites, predators and insect diseases which may be used 
to attack noxious insects (one entomologist for six months in 1964) ; 

(e) Study of insects which attack weeds for the purpose of obtaining 
certain insect species for use In controlling noxious weeds (one entomologist 
for six months in 1965) ; 

(/) Collection of plant plasm (two plant breeders for six months in 
1965) ; 

<(g) Famllarization with corps research in plant breeding together with 
visits to introduction stations ; also the discussion of problems of continuing 
plant exchanges and planning the collection of plant plasm (one specialist 
for three months in 1964) ; 

(h) Laboratory grading, testing and quality testing of grain. Transpor- 
tation, storage, handling and marketing of grain (four specialists for one 
month in 1964). 

For the Soviet Union : 

(а) Familiarization with methods of mass analyses of residual quanti- 
ties of toxic chemicals in plant production (one person for two months 
in 1965) ; 

(б) Problems of combatting cotton wilt disease (biological and chemical) 
and methods of developing wilt-resistant strains of cotton (two persons for 
four months in 1964) ; 

(c) Study of the formulation of scientific-research work on the appli- 
cation of mathematical methods in agricultural economic research (one 
person for two months in 1965) ; 

(d) Study of biological methods of agricultural crop protection from 
pests (one person for six months in 1964) ; 

(e) New methods of agricultural pest control by breeding and radio- 
active treatment in the production of sterile males (one person for four 
months in 1964) ; 

(/) Collection of seeds of cultivated and wild plants and plant samples 
for selection purposes (two persons for six months in 1965) : 

( g ) Methods of purification of viruses: Genetics of viruses, the bio- 
chemical structure and biological properties of viruses of animals (one person 
for four months in 1964) ; 

(h) Receipt, preliminary processing and transport of grain. System of 
laboratory appraisal of grain quality at receipt from producer and principles 
of grain classification ( two persons for two months in 1965) . 

Each Soviet specialist or specialist group will be paired with a United States 
specialist or specialist group bearing the corresponding list order. The final 
implementation of paired exchanges will be contingent upon the designation 
of mutually acceptable programs and itineraries. 

In the event they are needed, interpreters will be included in the number of 
man-months established for each agreed upon exchange. 

(3) Both Parties agree to encourage the cooperation of appropriate orga- 
nizations on questions of combatting diseases common to man and animals 
through the exchange of scientific workers as well as through the conduct of joint 
scientific research. 

Section V 

COOPERATION IN THE FIELD OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 

(1) Both Parties reaffirm their interest in intensifying the fight against 
serious diseases and express their agreement to contribute to the further develop- 
ment of contacts and cooperation between the United States and Soviet scientific 
institutions engaged in studying the problems of cancer, cardiovascular diseases, 
rheumatic diseases, virus diseases, including poliomyelitis, and other important 
problems of medicine. 

Details of specific exchanges shall be agreed upon by direct negotiations be- 
tween the U.S. Public Health Service and the U.8.S.R. Ministry of Health. 
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(2) The U.S. Public Health Service and the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Health will 
facilitate continued cooperation between the following scientific-research orga- 
nizations and other mutually agreed upon research organizations of the United 
States and the Soviet Union : 

(а) For the United States side, the National Cancer Institute, and through 
it other United States scientific institutions engaged in the study of cancer ; 
for the Soviet side, the Institute of Experimental and Clinical Oncology of 
the Academy of Medical Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and through it other Soviet 
oncological institutes; 

(б) For the United States side, the National Institutes of Health, and 
through it other United States scientific institutions engaged in the study 
of infectious diseases and virus diseases, including poliomyelitis ; for the 
Soviet side, the Academy of Medical Sciences of the U.S.S.R., and through it 
other Soviet scientific institutions engaged in the study of infectious diseases 
and virus diseases, including poliomyelitis ; 

(c) For the United States side, the National Heart Institute and the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, and through them 
other United States scientific institutions engaged in the study of cardio- 
vascular diseases and rheumatic diseases ; for the Soviet side, the Institute 
of Therapy of the Academy of Medical Sciences of the U.S.S.R., and the 
Institute of Rheumatism of the Academy of Medical Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
and through them other Soviet scientific institutions engaged in the study 
of cardiovascular diseases and rheumatic diseases. 

Conditions of ensuring contacts will be agreed upon separately by repre- 
sentatives of the aforementioned organizations. 

Both Parties will assist the aforementioned institutions in exchanging 
plans for scientific- research studies and information on research studies 
completed, as well as in organizing joint scientific studies, in exchanging spe- 
cialists and in participating in joint scientific sessions to be convened by the 
aforementioned institutes, the U.S. Public Health Service and the U.S.S.R. 
Ministry of Health in the United States and the Soviet Union alternatively. 

In 1964 such sessions shall be held ; 

In the United States : 

( i ) On cardiovascular diseases ; 

(ii) On virology. 

In the Soviet Union ; 

(i) On rheumatism ; 

(ii) On oncology. 

The number of specialists taking part in these sessions, the periods of stay 
and the joint scientific sessions for 1965 and their themes will be subsequently 
agreed to. 

(3) Both Parties will provide for an exchange of six delegations of three 
to six persons each, for periods of three to four weeks. 

United States delegations will study the results attained in the following 
fields in the Soviet Union : 

(а) Problems of health in the Arctic ; 

(ft) Urban health planning (air pollution, water pollution, solid wastes 
disposal) ; 

(c) Medical information; 

(d) Hemorrhagic fevers; 

(e) Maternal and child health services ; 

(/) Hospital systems planning. 

Soviet delegations will study the results attained in the following fields 
in the United States. 

(o) Scientific research in the field of genetics ; 

(б) Organization of medical and public health services in Alaska, in- 
cluding preventive and specialist services and sanitation ; 

(c) Study of kidney pathology and virus diseases of children ; 

(d) Urban health planning (air pollution, water pollution, solid wastes 
disposal) ; 

(e) Allergy; 

(/) Antibiotics. 

(4) Both Parties will exchange specialists, not to exceed 25 persons, for the 
purpose of studying the work of medical scientific-research institutes and 
establishments of the United States and the Soviet Union, exchanging experi- 
ence and conducting joint research studies. The length of individual exchanges 
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shall not exceed six months, unless otherwise agreed to by the Parties while the 
total volume of exchanges shall amount to no more than 100 man-months from 
each side over a period of two years. 

It is understood that specialists of each side visiting for a period of more 
than one month should have a command of the basic language of the country 
of stay at the level required for fulfillment of their programs. 

(5) Both Parties will facilitate the publication of studies of United States 
researchers in Soviet medical journals and of studies of Soviet researchers 
in United States medical journals on the most important problems in medical 
science. 

(6) Both Parties will facilitate the further development of exchanges of 
medical journals and books between United States and Soviet libraries and 
institutions. 

Section VI 

EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES 

Both Parties agree to provide for further exchanges in the field of education- 
The participants in these exchanges will be students, graduate students, young 
instructors, researchers and professors who will be sent and received, respec- 
tively, by the sides for study, postgraduate work, study of the English and 
Russian languages respectively, research, lecturing and familiarization by 
mutual agreement with subjects of interest in the field of education. 

Both Parties agree to provide for appropriate conditions necessary for the 
fulfillment of mutually agreed programs, including the use of scholarly and 
scientific materials and, where appropriate and possible, work in laboratories 
and archives, and also contacts with scholars of scientific institutions outside the 
system of higher educational establishments. 

The exchanges provided for in Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of this Section 
will be implemented on the United States side by the Inter-University Com- 
mittee on Travel Grants and on the Soviet side by the Ministry of Higher 
and Specialized Secondary Education of the U.S.S.R., hereinafter referred to 
in this Section and its Annex as “the Committee” and “the Ministry.” 

(1) Both Parties agree to provide for the universities and other institutions 
of higher learning in their countries to receive students, graduate students, 
and young researchers and instructors for study and postgraduate work up to 
40 persons in the 1904-1965 academic year and 40-55 persons in the 1965-1966 
academic year. The exact number for the 1965-1966 academic year will be sub- 
sequently agreed upon by the Committee and the Ministry. 

The usual period of stay in the receiving country for the participants in this 
exchange will be nine months beginning with the opening of the academic 
year. Shorter or longer periods of stay may be provided for individual partic- 
ipants by agreement between the Committee and the Ministry. 

The provisions of Paragraphs (l)-(4) of the Annex to this Section apply 
to the said exchanges. 

(2) Both Parties agree to provide for exchanges of groups of language 
teachers and language specialists, working in educational institutions, for the 
study and mastery of the English and Russian languages, respectively, at ten- 
week courses to which each side will send up to 25 persons annually during 
the summers of 1964 and 1965. 

The provisions of Paragraph (5) of the Annex to this Section apply to the 
said exchanges. 

(3) Both Parties agree to provide for an exchange of professors and in- 
structors of universities and other institutions of higher learning during the 
academic years 1964-1965 and 1965-1966 : 

(a) Of up to 20 persons annually from each side, with a possible period 
of stay of participants of up to seven months for the purpose of con- 
ducting scholarly research, the total volume of exchanges not to exceed 
40 man-months from each side during the 1964r-1965 academic year and 
60 man-months from each side during the 1965-1966 academic year ; 

(b) Of up to ten persons annually from each side for periods of up to 
six weeks for lecturing and conducting seminars and consultations. 

The provisions of Paragraphs (6) -(8) of the Annex to this Section apply 
to the said exchanges. 
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(4) Both Parties agree to provide for the exchange of the following specialists 
in the field of education : 

For the United States : 

(a) A delegation to study practice in the admission and selection of 
students and testing of knowledge in educational institutions from primary 
up to and including higher schools (four persons for three weeks) ; 

(ft) A delegation to study the content of science, mathematics and tech- 
nical education, and to observe teaching in these fields at secondary and 
higher levels (four persons for four weeks) ; 

(c) A delegation to study research and practice in programmed learn- 
ing and the use of technical facilities in the educational process (four 
persons for three weeks) ; 

(d) A delegation to study formal and informal education at primary 
and secondary levels of the mentally and physically handicapped, and also 
materials and research in this field (three-five persons for three weeks). 

For the Soviet Union : 

(а) A delegation for familiarization with the organization of work 
of pupils outside the classroom and of children's recreation (four persons 
for three weeks) ; 

(б) A delegation for the study of the organization of higher and 
specialized secondary education by correspondence (four persons for four 
weeks) ; 

(c) A delegation to study research and practice in programmed learning 
and the use of technical facilities in the educational process (four persons 
for three weeks) ; 

(d) A delegation of instructors for familiarization with the organization 
and methodology of Instruction in institutions for musical education 
( three-five persons for three weeks) . 

(5) Both Parties agree to encourage the exchange by appropriate organiza- 
tions of materials in the field of education; textbooks, syllabi, curricula, 
materials on methodology, children’s literature, slides, samples of teaching 
instruments, visual aids and other educational and teaching materials of 
interest to one side or the other. 


Section VII 

EXCHANGES IN PEBFORMING ARTS 

(1) Both Parties undertake to encourage and support an Increase, on a re- 
ciprocal basis, in the number of performing arts appearances of theatrical, 
musical, choral and choreographic groups, orchestras and individual artists. 

(2) Both Parties agree to facilitate the tours of at least five major performing 
arts attractions from each side for the calendar years 1964 and 1965. 

For the United States : 

(o) Oberlin College Choir ; 

(6) “Holiday on Ice” ; 

(c) “Pro Musica” Chamber Orchestra ; 

(d) Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 

For the Soviet Union : 

(a) Ballet of the Leningrad Kirov Theater of Opera and Ballet; 

( ft ) Moscow Philharmonic Orchestra ; 

( c ) “Raduga” variety dance group ; 

( d ) Moscow Art Theater. 

Both Parties agree to provide for additional attractions in accordance with 
the provisions of Paragraph (3). 

(3) Commercial contracts which are mutually acceptable to both Parties will 
be concluded between Impresarios or other financially responsible organizations 
on the United States side and concert organizations on the Soviet side well in 
advance and, where applicable, at least nine months before the beginning of 
the tours. The detailed conditions of the above exchanges will be agreed upon 
between the same organizations or impresarios. Each Party will try to satisfy, 
whenever possible, the wishes of the other Party concerning the timing and 
duration of the tours, as well as the number of cities to be visited. 

(4) Both Parties will provide for the tours of up to twenty individual per- 
formers from each side during the calendar years 1964 and 1965. The sugges- 
tions for tours of these individual performers may be made by impresarios or 
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other financially responsible organisations on the United States side and con- 
cert organizations on the Soviet side. 

(5) In the event of additional mutually acceptable exchanges and tours in 
the field of the performing arts, the provisions of Paragraph (3) or Paragraph 
(4) will apply. 

Section YIII 

EXCHANGES IN THE FIELD OF CINEMATOGRAPHY AND THE MOTION PICTURE INDC8TET 

For the purpose of facilitating the development of exchanges in the field of 
cinematography and the motion picture industry, both Parties have agreed upon 
the following : 

(1) Both Parties agree that the Standing Committee on Cooperation in the 
Field of Cinematography will continue its activities in 1904-1965 and review 
problems which may arise in connection with the implementation of the pro- 
visions of the present Section. The Standing Committee will meet by mutual 
agreement alternately in Washington and Moscow, and it is considered desirable 
that it meet at least once each year. As appropriate, each side may invite addi- 
tional experts active in the field of cinematography and the motion picture in- 
dustry to participate as advisers. 

(2) Both Parties agree to encourage practical measures for the increase of 
the sale and purchase of motion pictures of the film industries of their respective 
countries on the principle of equality and on mutually acceptable financial 
terms. Equal opportunity for the sale and purchase of motion pictures by the 
film industries or appropriate organizations of both countries will be provided 
in accordance with this Agreement To this end, Sovexportfilm and representa- 
tives of the motion picture industry of the United States approved by the De- 
partment of State will enter into contact for the sale and purchase of films 
mutually acceptable to the Parties during the period of this Agreement. Both 
Parties agree to encourage the widest possible distribution of these films. 

(3) Both Parties agree to encourage the holding by appropriate organiza- 
tions, if possible and on the basis of reciprocity, of one film premiere annually 
in each country from among the films purchased. Appropriate delegations to 
these premieres may be exchanged. 

(4) Both Parties agree to encourage the expansion of the exchange of docu- 
mentary films in the fields of science, culture, technology, education, and other 
fields, in accordance with lists to be mutually agreed upon between the two 
Parties. It is understood that each side will provide for the distribution of the 
acquired films in its country. 

(5) Both Parties will continue to study the possibilities of arranging for the 
joint production of entertainment, popular science, and educational shorts and 
feature-length films. The content of the films, as well as the companies or film 
studios involved in their production, will be mutually agreed upon by the two 
Parties. 

i(6) Both Parties agree to provide for exchanges of delegations of creative 
and technical specialists, preferably one each year, for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with the film industry of the other side (three to four persons for 
three weeks). 

(7) Both parties, when requested by individuals and organizations of their 
respective countries, agree to discuss other film proposals and to assist, as may 
be mutually agreed, in the exchange of scientific, cultural, technical, and educa- 
tional films produced by film organizations or in the custody of film museums 
and other film institutions in each country. 

Section IX 

EXCHANGES IN THE FIELDS OF PUBLICATIONS, EXHIBITS, RADIO, AND TELEVISION 

For the purpose of facilitating the development of exchange of information 
between the two countries in the fields of printed materials, exhibits, radio, 
and television, both Parties have agreed on the following : 

(1) Publications 

(a) Both Parties agree to render practical assistance for the successful distribu- 
tion of the magazines “Amerika” in the Soviet Union and “U.S.S.R.” In the 
United States on the basis of reciprocity and to hold meetings as necessary in 
order to find ways to increase the circulation of these magazines. It is under- 
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stood that any increase in circulation will be carried out simultaneously and in 
stages by agreement of both Parties with due regard for the level of actual dis- 
tribution of the magazines. 

(b) Both Parties agree to encourage the exchange of books, magazines, news- 
papers, and other publications devoted to scientific, technical, cultural, and gen- 
eral educational subjects between the libraries, universities, and other organiza- 
tions of each country and also through commercial channels. 

(c) Both Parties will encourage individual and group exchanges and visits 
of journalists, editors, and publishers, as well as their participation in appro- 
priate professional meetings and conferences. 

(2) Exhibits 

(a) Both Parties agree to exchange three circulating exhibits during the period 
covered by this Agreement. 

The subjects of the United States exhibits in the Soviet Union will be — 

(i) Communications; 

(ii) Architecture; 

(Hi) Hand Tools. 

The subjects of the Soviet exhibits in the United States will be — 

( i ) Conquest of Space ; 

( ii ) Children’s Creative Activities ; 

(Hi) Public Health. ^ 

Each exhibit will be shown In three cities for a period of three to four weeks 
in each city. Both Parties will discuss in a preliminary fashion the nature and 
general contents of each exhibit and will acquaint each other with the exhibits 
before their official opening, in particular through the mutual exchange of cata- 
logues, prospectuses, and other information pertinent to the exhibits. 

Other conditions for conducting the exhibits (dates, premises, number of per- 
sonnel, financial terms, etc.) shall also be subject to agreement by both Parties. 
Discussions on these matters will begin between the representatives of both 
Parties before April 1, 1964. 

(b) Other exhibits, as well as participation in national exhibits which take 
place in either country during 1964-1965, shall be determined by mutual agree- 
ment. 

{3) Radio and television 

(a) Both Parties agree to promote the carrying out of the following activi- 
ties in the field of radio and television : 

(i) exchanges of radio and television programs dealing with science, 
industry, agriculture, health, education, cultural activities, sports, and 
other matters of general interest ; 

(ii) exchanges of newsreel, documentary* popular science, educational, 
and entertainment films; 

(Hi) joint productions of television films; 

(iv) exchanges of other programs, including live broadcasts when appro- 
priate, which in the opinion of both Parties are advisable in the implementa- 
tion of the present Agreement. 

The above exchanges between United States and Soviet radio and television 
organizations will be carried out as far as possible on the basis of reciprocity and 
after prior agreement through diplomatic channels. 

Details of the above exchanges will be worked out directly between United 
States and Soviet radio and television organizations; the final versions of the 
programs will be transmitted through official channels. 

Each side will inform the other in advance, whenever feasible, of its intention 
to broadcast a program under this Agreement If a proposed program is con- 
sidered by the receiving side to be unacceptable because of content or for tech- 
nical reasons, the sending side will be so informed. 

(b) Both Parties agree that the above-mentioned exchanges are to be con- 
sidered as additional to commercial and other relationships which may be estab- 
lished between private United States radio and television broadcasting com- 
panies and Soviet radio and television organizations. 

(c) Exchanges of delegations and individuals dealing with questions of radio 
and television may take place by mutual agreement 
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Section X 

VISITS AND EXCHANGES OF REPRESENTATIVES OF GOVERNMENTAL, CIVIC, SOCIAL, 
CULTURAL, AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 

(1) Both Parties will render every assistance to members of the Congress 
of the United States and deputies of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.IL, as 
well as to officials of the national governments of both countries, visiting the 
Soviet Union and the United States, respectively, concerning which the Parties 
will agree in advance through diplomatic channels. 

(2) With the aim of establishing and developing contacts, both Parties will 
encourage exchanges between municipal, local, and regional governmental bodies 
of the United States and the Soviet Union for the purpose of studying various 
functions of government at these levels. 

(3) Attaching great Importance to the peoples of both countries being mutually 
acquainted with one another’s life and activity in order to Improve mutual un- 
derstanding : 

(a) Both Parties undertake to encourage joint undertakings and exchanges 
between appropriate organizations active in civic and social life, including 
youth and women’s organizations, recognizing that the decision to implement 
such joint undertakings and exchanges remains a concern of the organizations 
themselves. 

(b) Both Parties agree to provide for reciprocal exchanges and visits of 
writers, composers, musicologists, playwrights, theater directors, artists, archi- 
tects, art historians, and those in other cultural and professional fields, traveling 
individually or in delegations, for the purpose of familiarizing themselves with 
their respective fields and participating in meetings and symposia. 

Both Parties agree in particular on the following specific exchanges and 
visits: 

( i ) Six writers for three — four weeks each ; 

(II) Three composers for three — four weeks each ; 

(III) Four artists and sculptors for three — four weeks each ; 

(iv) Four architects for three weeks each ; 

(v) Two theatrical scene designers for four weeks each ; 

( vi ) Two choreographers for three — four weeks each ; 

(vti) Women active in cultural, professional, and public life (delegations 
of five — seven persons for three — four weeks) ; and 

( viii ) Two historian archivists for three weeks each. 

(0) Both Parties agree to provide for exchanges and visits of specialists in 
various fields of law. 

(d) Both Parties agree to encourage cooperation between artistic, histories! 
and other museums ; to provide for the exchange of two museum specialists for 
four weeks each ; and to explore the possibilities for the exchange, under mn- 
tually satisfactory conditions, of exhibitions of works of arts or objects of 
artistic or historical value. 

Section XI 

EXCHANGES IN THE FIELD OF SPORTS 

(1) Both Parties agree to encourage and support further reciprocal ei- 
changes of athletes and athletic teams. 

(2) Both Parties agree to provide for athletic meets and sports competitions 
in basketball, track and field, swimming, rowing, weightlifting, hockey, chess, 
and in other fields ; and also to promote reciprocal visits of specialists for the 
purpose of exchanging experience in the fields of physical culture and sports. 

(3) The organization of these exchanges and visits will be agreed upon between 
the appropriate United States and Soviet sports and athletic organizations. 

Section XII 

TOURISM 

(1) Both Parties agree to use their best efforts to promote the development of 
tourism and to take all possible measures to satisfy more fully, on a reciprocal 
basis, the requests of tourists to acquaint themselves with the life, work, and 
culture of the people of each country. 

(2) Both Parties agree to facilitate the visits of tourist experts and repre- 
sentatives of the appropriate travel organizations of each country designed to 
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Improve and expand tourism between the two countries. In particular, the 
Parties agree to exchange a delegation of tourist experts of five to seven persons 
each for a period of three weeks. 


Section XIII 

PROCEDURE FOR A MEETING OF THE PARTIES 

Both Parties agree to hold a meeting of their representatives no later than one 
year after the signing of the present Agreement to review the progress of ex- 
changes under the Agreement and to determine the remaining details of the 
program of exchanges for the second year of the Agreement. 

Section XIY 

ENTRY INTO FORCE 

The present Agreement shall enter into force on signature with effect from 
January 1, 1964. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly authorized, have signed the present 
Agreement and have affixed their seals thereto. 

Bone, in duplicate, in the English and Russian languages, both equally au- 
thentic, at Moscow this twenty-second day of February, one thousand nine 
hundred sixty-four. 

For the Government of the For the Government of the 

United States of America Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

/s/ Foy D. Kohler /s/ S. K. Romanovsky 

Educational Exchanges 
Annex to Section VI 

EXCHANGES OF STUDENTS, GRADUATE STUDENTS, AND YOUNG INSTRUCTORS AND RE- 
SEARCHERS (PAR. (l) OF SEC. VI ) 

(1) The Committee and the Ministry will exchange lists of participants for the 
forthcoming academic year and necessary information about each participant, 
which will arrive by April 10 in 1964 and by March 15 in 1965. At the same time 
the programs of study and scientific work, which will reflect as fully as possible 
the scholarly and scientific interests of the respective participants, will be 
presented for the consideration of the receiving side. 

New names of participants may be added to the said lists in exceptional cases, 
but no later than April 30 in 1964 and April 15 in 1965, respectively. 

Representatives of the Committee and the Ministry will meet in Moscow no 
later than June 10, 1964, and in Bloomington, Indiana, no later than May 18, 
1965, to exchange information concerning placement of the participants for the 
forthcoming academic year and to discuss details connected with the exchange. 

(2) Participants must arrive at the place of instruction within the following 
time periods: American participants, during the period September 5-10 (those 
accepted for the second semester, February 5-10) ; Soviet participants, during 
the period September 5-20, by the date of the beginning of studies in the receiv- 
ing universities (those accepted for the second semester, by the date of its 
beginning). 

If for good reason the participant cannot arrive within the agreed dates, the 
sending side will inform the receiving side of this as far in advance as possible ; 
the date on which he will arrive w r ill be settled by mutual agreement. 

Applications for extensions of agreed periods of stay in the receiving country 
presented during the participant's period of study will be considered by the 
receiving side only in exceptional cases. 

(3) The receiving side will bear the following expenses: tuition and fees 
for training in universities and other institutions of higher learning, payment 
for living quarters and a monthly stipend to cover the cost of meals and other 
personal expenses in amounts to be agreed between the Committee and the Minis- 
try. As a rule, the said stipend will be paid in full directly to the participant 

In case of a participants illness or accident, the receiving side will bear medical 
costs, including hospital expenses, in accordance with agreement between the 
Committee and the Ministry, 
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The sending side will bear all other expenses, including expenses for travel to 
and from the receiving country, for trips within the receiving country in connec- 
tion with the Implementation by the participants of their programs of scholarly 
work as agreed upon with the academic advisers in the receiving country, and 
also for trips for the purpose of familiarization with places of cultural and 
historic interest 

(4) Both sides agree to provide for living quarters for the wife of any par- 
ticipant who may desire to remain with him during the academic year and to 
permit the wives of other participants at least one thirty-day visit during their 
sojourn. The receiving side will bear no expense for the travel or sojourn of 
wives. 

EXCHANGES Or LANGUAGE TEACH KBS AND LANGUAGE SPECIALISTS (PAN. (S), SEC. VI) 

(5) Participants in the exchange may be accompanied by one or two lan- 
guage specialists ( leaders) . 

The receiving Bide will provide the participants (including the language spe- 
cialists) with free tuition, stipends, free living quarters (dormitories), and 
medical services. The amount of the stipends and the conditions of medical cam 
will be subject to agreement between the Committee and the Ministry. Each 
side will make every possible effort to pay the stipend in full directly to the par- 
ticipant. 

The sending side will bear all travel expenses for its participants In this 
exchange. 

The dates for the courses and for the exchange of lists of participants will be 
agreed upon between the Committee and the Ministry which will also exchange 
drafts of the programs for the courses and commentaries on them by mutually 
agreed dates. 

EXCHANGES Or BESEABCHEBS AND LECTURERS (PAS. (8), SEC. VI) 

(6) The Committee and the Ministry will exchange lists of scholars propos e d 
by the sending side for research, the necessary information concerning each of 
them, and their programs of research by April 1, 1964, and February 1, 1965, for 
those who are to be sent during the first semester for agreed periods of stay in 
the forthcoming academic year, and by November 1 of each year for those to be 
sent for agreed periods of stay in the second semester. 

The receiving side will inform the sending side of the placement of the scholars 
in universities and other institutions of higher learning by June 15, 1964, May 1, 
1965, and December 31 of each year, respectively. 

The scholars will inform their host university or institution of higher learn- 
ing of the results of their research in a manner and on a date agreed upon with 
the representatives of that educational institution. 

(7) The Committee and the Ministry will exchange lists of — 

(a) Subjects of lecturers in which the institutions of higher learning of 
the receiving side are interested ; 

(ft) Scholars each of the sides would like to invite for lecturing; and 
(c) Scholars proposed by the sending side for the consideration of the 
receiving side. 

The Committee and the Ministry will reply within four months concerning 
the possibility of sending and receiving lecturers on the basis of the above- 
mentioned lists. Not more than one month later, the receiving side will Bend 
confirmation of its acceptance of lecturers proposed in response to the subjects 
submitted as provided for in (a) above. 

The dates of the exchange of lists, their form and the nature of the Information 
about the scholars will be agreed upon subsequently. 

(8) Participants in the exchange will be provided by the receiving side with 
free living quarters, as well as with medical services and monthly stipends as 
agreed upon by the Committee and the Ministry. 

Participants may be accompanied by their wives, but the receiving side will 
not bear any expenses for the travel or maintenance of the participant’s wife. 

The sending side will bear the costs of travel for its participants to and from 
the receiving country and within that country. The procedure for paying travel 
costs within the receiving country for visiting lecturers will be agreed upon 
separately between the Committee and the Ministry. 
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The receiving side will provide interpreters for those lecturers for whom this 
is necessary. 

(9) Each side may send, at its own expense, its representatives to the receiv- 
ing country to familiarize themselves with the conditions of study and sojourn 
of its participants in these exchanges. 

MEMORANDUM 

on cooperation in the field of utilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
between the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the State Committee of the 
USSR for the Utilization of Atomic Energy pursuant to the Agreement between 
the United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
exchanges in the scientific, technical, educational, cultural, and other fields in 
1962-1963. 


The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the State Committee of the USSR for 
the Utilization of Atomic Energy ; 

Bearing in mind the cooperation implemented to date in the field of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy ; 

Desiring further expansion and development of this cooperation ; 

Recalling Section II (3) of the Agreement between the USA and the USSR 
on exchanges in the scientific, technical, educational, cultural, and other fields 
in 1962-1963, signed at Washington on March 8, 1962 ; 

Have agreed upon the following arrangements and procedures for carrying 
out reciprocal exchanges in the course of 1963-1965 ; 

I. EXCHANGE OF SPECIALIST VISITS 

For the purpose of studying scientific and technical achievements in the field 
of peaceful utilization of atomic energy in the USA and the USSR, both Parties 
agree to conduct exchanges of visits by groups of specialists to scientific estab- 
lishments in the USA and the USSR on an agreed and reciprocal basis in the 
following fields : 

1. Nuclear power reactors, including fast neutron reactors and nuclear super- 
heat reactors ; 

2. Plasma physics and controlled thermonuclear fusion ; 

3. Nuclear physics, physics of high- and low-energy particles ; 

4. Solid state physics ; 

5. Purification and disposal of radioactive waste products ; 

6. The use of tracer compounds in medicine ; 

7. Radioneurological research ; 

8. Design and utilization of charged particle accelerators. 

As to the production, separation, and purification of transplutonium isotopes, 
this question is subject to agreement in 1904. 

The visits indicated above, as well as additional visits which may be agreed 
in these and other fields of peaceful uses of atomic energy, shall be carried out 
in accordance with the following procedures : 

(a) The specific dates and duration of visits, composition of groups, Hat of 
facilities to be visited, as well as the specific field of activity contemplated by each 
Side for each exchange of visits, shall be agreed upon between the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission and the State Committee of the USSR for the Utilization 
of Atomic Energy, and confirmed through diplomatic channels. However, each 
group of specialists from either Side will consist of up to ten (10) persons and 
the length of each visit will be from 10 to 15 days. 

(b) In ail cases the sending country will pay the subsistence, lodging, trans- 
portation, and other expenses of its scientists and personnel accompanying them 
to their destination and return, as well as within the host country. The host 
country will be responsible for making suitable arrangements such as hotel ac- 
commodation and travel, and for providing necessary interpreters. 

(c) This Memorandum should not be construed to cover principles and con- 
ditions governing the participation of scientists and specialists of both countries 
in conferences (symposia) organized in the USA and the USSR. 

( d ) Agreement in regard to any exchanges under this Memorandum may be 
terminated by either Side on thirty days’ notice. 
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n. EXCHANGE OF BE8EABCH SPECIALISTS 

The Parties agree to implement an exchange of 2-3 research specialists in each 
of the fields of controlled thermonuclear fusion, reactor techniques, and the 
physics of high-energy particles to gain practical experience and to study the 
performance of operating thermonuclear installations and apparatus, reactors 
and accelerators in the USA and the USSR for a term of not over one year. 
This term shall be determined by agreement in each separate case. 

in. EXCHANGE or INFORMATION 

The Parties agree to exchange scientific information on a reciprocal basis by 
means of sending unclassified documents (books, monographs, and preprints) 
on current work concerned with the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The 
Parties shall each provide the other each month ten (10) new documents (2 copies 
each ) starting from the month following signing of this Memorandum until the 
end of the term of this Memorandum. Initially, the exchange of documents 
would be in the areas in which the Parties agree to exchange visits. The number 
of documents to be exchanged and the list of areas of exchanges may be in- 
creased by agreement 

The Parties also agree to exchange doctoral dissertations in the fields of high- 
energy physics, nuclear physics, solid state physics, controlled thermonuclear 
fusion, and the use of tracer compounds in medicine. Initially, the Parties agree 
to exchange forty (40) such suitable dissertations (2 copies each) on current 
work, provided that this number may be increased by mutual agreement In 
this connection the Parties have agreed that the dissertations sent by the State 
Committee of the USSR for the Utilization of Atomic Energy shall consist 
of dissertations for the degree of candidate of science as well as doctor of science. 

In order that the International Atomic Energy Agency and its members may 
fully benefit from this cooperation, the reports and other documents which the 
Parties to the agreement will exchange will also be transmitted to the Agency. 

IV. HOLDING JOINT CONFERENCES AND DISCUSSING RESEARCH ON SPECIFIC 

SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS 

The Parties agree to hold joint conferences of specialists of both countries 
to discuss works on low-energy nuclear physics (in the Soviet Union) and on 
purification of liquid radioactive wastes from power and research reactors and 
radiochemical laboratories, and solidification and disposal of radioactive wastes 
(in the United States). The scheduling of conferences and the number of par- 
ticipants shall be agreed upon later. 

V. EXCHANGE OF INSTRUMENTS 

The Parties will consider the possibility of making available to each other 
scientific instruments on agreed terms and on a reciprocal basis. Such ar- 
rangements will proceed only to the extent mutually agreed upon and permissible 
under the laws and export policies of the respective countries. 

• ••••* • 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the State Committee of the USSR 
for the Utilization of Atomic Energy may, from time to time, come to agreement 
on additional proposals which will be subject to approval by both sides. 

This Memorandum shall enter into force on the date of its signature and shall 
thereupon replace the Memorandum on cooperation between the USA and the 
USSR in the field of the utilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 
signed at Washington on November 24, 1959. 

This Memorandum shall continue in force for the years 1963-1965, provided 
that its continuation beyond 1963 shall be subject to the anticipated renewal 
of the existing intergovernmental agreement on exchanges. 

Done at Moscow on May 21, 1963, in duplicate in the English and Russian lan- 
guages) both texts being authentic and having equal force. 

For the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 

For the State Committee of the USSR for the Utilization of Atomic Energy. 
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Following is a statement issued in Palm Springs, California, on February 22, 
1904, concerning the United States-U.S.S.R. Agreement on Exchanges for 1964-05 : 

“The Secretary of State is pleased that this morning in Moscow the American 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, Foy D. Kohler, and the Chairman of the Soviet 
State Committee for Cultural Relations, S. K. Romanovsky, have signed the 
fourth cultural Exchanges Agreement between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

“The new Agreement is based on the successful experience of the past six 
years and continues a trend of expanded and increasingly useful exchanges in 
a variety of fields including the arts, sciences, technology, and education. 

“The exchanges program in fact has been one in which continuous and coor- 
dinated efforts between the Governments of the United States and the Soviet 
Union have been very constructive. And, it is the Secretary’s hope that this 
mutually advantageous arrangement will continue, for he strongly believes that 
greater Soviet knowledge of the United States and increased American famili- 
arity with the Soviet Union are bound to contribute to better understanding 
and improved relations between the two countries.” 


Following is the text of Ambassador Foy D. Kohler’s remarks upon signing 
in Moscow February 22, on behalf of the United States, the Agreement on Ex- 
changes with the U.S.S.R. in 1964-65 : 

“It is a particular pleasure for me to sign, on behalf of the United States, this 
new Agreement on Exchanges in the Scientific, Technical, Educational, Cultural, 
and Other Fields for the years 1964 and 1965. This new Agreement represents 
a continuance and expansion of the important program of American-Soviet 
exchanges which has been maintained since the first Agreement was signed in 
January 1958. 

“Negotiations, which have led to this Agreement, have taken place in Moscow, 
from January 7th until today. The very length of the negotiations — forty-six 
days — reflects the complexity of the problems considered in the various fields 
of exchanges ; as well as the differences in systems and methods in carrying out 
exchanges and visits between the two countries. Compromises were found to 
bridge the differences of approaches and we consider that the present Agreement 
represents a satisfactory coordination, under present circumstances, of these 
differences. 

“This work has been carried out In a friendly, businesslike atmosphere and it 
ig a source of mutual congratulations that the negotiations have come to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. I want to express my appreciation to Mr. Romanovsky and 
his colleagues for their assistance in this mutual effort. We believe that this 
Agreement, which recognizes the principles of reciprocity and mutual advantage, 
provides the basis for balanced, increased exchanges during the next two years. 
While we believe this new Agreement represents a measure of progress over the 
previous exchanges Agreement, we look forward, in subsequent agreements, to 
further and more substantial progress. We look forward to our goal of a more 
normal movement of information and persons between our two countries. 

“I would like to emphasize that travel between the United States and the 
Soviet Union Is not and should not be limited to any officially sponsored ex- 
changes program. There are ample opportunities for tourist travel, providing 
person-to-person contact, and we hope that the present modest number of Soviet 
tourists coming to the United States will substantially increase. As you know, 
the United States abolished, in July 1962, closed areas for Soviet citizens coming 
to the United States under the exchanges program or as tourists. 

“Negotiations held at the same time have led to Agreements between the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., as well 
as between the American Council of Learned Societies and the Soviet Academy, 
providing for the continuance of exchanges and visits between American and 
So’rtet scholars and scientists for 1964 and 1965. These Agreements will become 
effective when approved by the governing bodies of these institutions. 

“The President, the Secretary of State, and the American public encourage 
and support a mutually advantageous exchanges program with the Soviet Union. 
I am glad to testify to the usefulness of this program. We all look forward to 
two more years of even more valuable exchanges, including a broader flow of 
information, which will contribute to the betterment of relations between our 
two countries.” 




EXHIBIT n 

UNITED STATES-U.S.S.R. EXCHANGES PROGRAM 

(Statement prepared by the Department of State) 

BACKGROUND 

The fourth in a series of two-year Agreements on Exchanges with the Soviet 
Union was signed in Moscow by U.S. Ambassador Foy D. Kohler on February 
22, 1964. The U.S.S.R. is the only country in the world with which the United 
States conducts cultural, educational, scientific, and technical exchanges by 
means of comprehensive, formal intergovernmental agreement 

The first agreement in the series, sometimes called the Lacy-Zarubin Agree- 
ment after its signers, was concluded in Washington on January 27, 1958, and 
covered the years 1958 and 1959. Subsequent agreements, negotiated alternately 
in Moscow and Washington, covered the two-year periods 1960-61 and 1962-63. 
The current agreement is valid for 1964 and 1965. Cultural, in the broad sense 
of the word, these agreements have a wide range of human activity : the fields 
of science, technology and industry, agriculture, medicine, education and 
scholarly research, motion pictures, performing arts, culture and art, the pro- 
fessions, informational media, sports, and tourism. 

By the end of 1963, according to records of the Department of State, 5,495 
Ajnericans had traveled to the U.S.S.R. as the result of 520 exchanges projects, 
and 4,646 Soviet citizens had come to the United States under 550 exchanges 
projects. During this six-year period, the annual level of exchanges rose slightly, 
but the number of persons involved fluctuated from year to year, from a minimum 
of approximately 500 persons to a maximum of approximately 1,000 persons 
traveling in each direction. These figures, however, cover only exchanges ar- 
ranged for under the several agreements, but not tourism which varied during 
the same period between an estimated 8,000 to 12,000 Americans annually going 
to the Soviet Union and from 77 to 450 Soviet citizens annually coming to the 
United States. 

Since 1955, exchanges with the U.S.S.R. have enjoyed the support and en- 
couragement of three administrations, those of Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson. Both American and Soviet national leaders have, on various 
occasions, made favorable public references to the program of United States- 
U.S.S.R. exchanges, probably with somewhat different or overlapping purposes 
and objectives in mind but, nevertheless, in recognition of mutual advantage from 
the program. 

AIM 8 AND OBJECTIVES 

Since the internal systems and external policies of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. differ radically, it is to be expected that the goals and methods of the 
two countries in a program of bilateral exchanges are considerably at variance. 
Soviet society, which, under Stalin, was virtually sealed off against unwanted 
foreign influence, remains largely a closed and controlled one despite perceptible 
influences for change from within and without. U.S. society is open. In deciding 
to engage in a program of exchanges with the United States over six years ago, 
Soviet leaders knowingly accepted the calculated risk of complicating their tasks 
in the field of internal control. Although, in any real sense, “private” exchanges 
with the Soviet Union are still impossible, acceptance of the principle and prac- 
tice of exchanges has obliged the U.S.S.R. to adopt at least a permissive attitude 
towards a degree of direct personal, professional, and scholarly contacts with 
Soviet citizens and groups. The United States has, at the same time, insisted 
on a balanced program of exchanges with reciprocal opportunity and mutual 
advantage in all areas, and has been able, in the main, to carry out successful 
exchanges in fields outside primary Soviet interest. 
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As far as exchanges with the United States are concerned, Soviet primary 
goals appear to be twofold : to obtain scientific and technical information, and 
to paint a favorable picture of the Soviet Union and Soviet policies. 

Considering the first goal, the Soviet Union is still a developing country, very 
successful in fields to which it gives top priority, far behind the West in many 
other fields it considers less important In pursuing this goal of industrializa- 
tion and economic development, the Soviet leaders have been assiduous in study- 
ing the achievements of the West and borrowing from them, and the exchanges 
program is considered as a vehicle for obtaining information, especially scien- 
tific and technological data. The United States takes adequate steps against a 
one-way flow of information. All exchanges are carefully and continuously 
examined by the Departments of State, Commerce, and Defense, as well as other 
government agencies, with an eye first of all to the protection of the national 
security. The exchanges program is carried out under directives of the National 
Security Council, and considerations of security take first place in all planning. 
Reciprocity is the basic principle that is applicable in all areas of exchanges, but 
particularly in the areas that touch on the national security — science, technol- 
ogy, and industry. Moreover, the visa laws and regulations that govern the 
entry of Soviet citizens include security safeguards, and itineraries and techni- 
cal visits must be checked with the Department of State. In sum, Americans 
need not fear that the exchanges program is a one-way street, or that any reason- 
able safeguard is omitted in the protection of the national security. 

The second Soviet goal is to portray the U.S.S.R. in the best possible light 
This may be done through artistic groups, through motion pictures or magazines, 
or through Soviet visitors who speak to the press along official Soviet lines. 
Since our system is based on freedom of information, Americans can reasonably 
cope with propaganda; but since the Soviet system operates on the basis of 
propaganda, providing Soviet citizens with factual information becomes of great 
importance and has a potentially great effect 

The long-term American goal in U.S.-Soviet exchanges is the normal flow of 
information and persons between the two countries. In pursuing this goal. 
American participants have been heartened by the popular Soviet response to 
visitors from this country and information about it. The official magazine 
Amerika, circulated in 62,000 copies in the U.S.S.R. every month in Russian, has, 
since 1957, proved to be popular with Soviet citizens, as have American motion 
pictures. Many observers have noted the enthusiastic response to American rep- 
resentatives ranging from symphony orchestras to basketball teams. The six 
American exhibitions that have appeared under the Exchanges Agreements have 
drawn capacity audiences and highly favorable comments. All these have had 
their effect — as has the presence of over 60,000 American tourists and exchange 
visitors in the U.S.S.R. since 1958. At the same time, Soviet visitors to this 
country are bound to receive profound impressions — and more than 6,000 tour- 
ists and exchange participants have come since 1958. 

But these effects should not be overemphasized. The exchanges program is 
severely limited in scope and numbers ; ordinarily, it does not reach the mass 
of the Soviet population. Moreover, the influencing of Soviet society by ex- 
changes is a long-term and indirect process. One cannot point to immediate ef- 
fect, but must only hope that increased exchanges taking place over many years 
will eventually bring useful results. There is a need to keep channels of com- 
munication open, and one channel is the exchanges program. Attention is also 
given to short-term aims, primarily obtaining information in order to evaluate 
the Soviet Union and its changing society. In this area, the Exchanges Agree- 
ments have yielded much fruitful information and many opportunities have been 
presented for examining elements of the Soviet system. The exchanges pro- 
gram has been a boon to scholars, to those in private industry interested in de- 
velopments in comparable fields, and to all those in government and private life 
wanting to know more about Soviet activity in many areas. 

Thus, the United States carries on exchanges with the Soviet Union in full 
knowledge of the limitations of those exchanges : they are not a strong enough 
vehicle to reform the Soviet Union or to solve fundamental problems. But they 
are useful in learning more about the world’s second strongest power, and over 
the long term they may help to influence that power in more constructive direc- 
tions. 
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ORGANIZATION OF EXCHANGES 

The Role of the Government . — The Soviet and Eastern European Ex- 
changes Staff in the Department of State develops and coordinates policies for 
exchanges with the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe, carrying out negotiations and 
arrangements in consultation with governmental agencies and private organiza- 
tions. The Exchanges Staff depends for policy guidance upon the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for European Affairs. Other areas of the Department of State 
play important roles in the program, particularly the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, which is generally responsible for American exchanges pro- 
grams around the world. For the Soviet and Eastern European program, this 
Bureau provides funds for educational, cultural, and athletic exchanges, as well 
aa specialist and leader grants for persons in these and other fields. 

The United States Information Agency has several major functions in the 
program. In general, it has operational responsibility for the very important 
informational exchanges, such as constructing and staging exhibits, publishing 
Amerika for distribution in the U.S.S.R., and preparing radio and television 
programs for exchange use. 

Other agencies of the government play significant roles. The Department of 
Commerce has made arrangements for many Soviet industrial delegations, and 
advises the Exchanges Staff when problems arise concerning the export of tech- 
nological data. Numerous agencies have sponsored, organized, and financed ex- 
changes in their fields : the Department of Agriculture, the Department of In- 
terior, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Public Health 
Service, the Office of Education, the Atomic Energy Commission, and others. 
The Library of Congress has played a large role in the exchange of publications, 
and the National Science Foundation has furnished support for scientific ex- 
changes. The Department of Defense gives advice on visits to technical installa- 
tions by Soviet exchange participants, and provides financial support for the 
holding of many scientific conferences. 

In short, the Department of State makes exchanges policy and negotiates and 
makes arrangements for exchanges. It depends for Information, advice and 
sponsorship of specific exchanges upon many other agencies of the government. 

The Role of Private Organisations . — Governmental funds for exchanges and 
resources for carrying them ont are limited. Within the Department of State, 
funds of the Exchanges Staff are limited to administrative costs, interpreters’ 
expenses and staff travel ; only the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
had funds to finance exchanges in certain fields. Elsewhere in the govern- 
ment, USIA has received funds for informational exchanges — such as exhibits 
or magazines — while other agencies have financed the specific exchanges they 
sponsored. In some fields, governmental agencies are equipped to take over an 
entire field of exchanges — medical exchanges, for example, may be planned and 
financed by the Public Health Service — but for most planned exchanges the gov- 
ernment is dependent upon private bodies for financing and programing. The 
majority of exchanges in the technical and industrial field have been sponsored 
and financed by industries and industrial organizations such as the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, the American Petroleum Institute and the American 
Association of Railroads. It has been estimated that private financial support 
of exchanges has been at least half as great as government support, and perhaps 
even larger. Obviously, then, the exchanges program could not have taken 
place without the generous support received from private American organiza- 
tions and individuals. 

Some of these organizations have played major and continuing roles in ex- 
changes. The Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants, partly supported 
by the Ford Foundation, has coordinated, on behalf of its participating universi- 
ties, the exchange of graduate students. And the National- Academy of Sciences, 
under a separate agreement with the Soviet Academy of Sciences, has spon- 
sored and arranged exchanges of scientists. The American Council of Learned 
Societies has undertaken a similar program with the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
in the humanities and social sciences. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF EXCHANGES PROGRAM 

The four Exchanges Agreements since 1858 have followed a similar structure 
but, with the years, provision for Increased exchanges. Although total numbers 
of exchanges have slowly increased, the number of persons in officially sponsored 
exchanges has remained fairly constant At the same time, some of the diffi- 
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cutties in implementing specific exchanges, notably in the exchange of perform- 
ing arts groups, have been eased by the Soviet general acceptance of the princi- 
ples of early selection of groups, equal conditions and comparable itineraries 
For example, four American groups performed in 1963 in 23 different Soviet 
cities, as contrasted with visits to four different cities by two groups in 1960. 

The difficulties in the implementation of exchanges usually stem from the dis- 
parity of the two systems and the goals of each country. Because of the priority 
it gives to obtaining technological and scientific information, as noted above, 
the Soviet Union has always emphasized this phase of exchanges, whiie par- 
tially or wholly ignoring other areas. The United States has responded by in- 
sisting on a balanced program, emphasizing the broad and longer term ex- 
changes, as well as the narrow technical ones. When the Soviet negotiators 
have proposed a larger number of technological delegations, the United States 
has insisted on a comparable increase in other fields, such as education or cul- 
ture. As a result, the program has been more or less balanced among the various 
fields, but this balance is maintained only by continued United States insistence. 

Even under the several Agreements, the Soviet Union has sought its own 
advantage by pressing for implementation of exchanges it desires — and by 
often proposing additional ad hoc exchanges in the same fields — and by moving 
as slowly as possible to implement other sections. For example, the radio- 
television section of the 1958 Agreement was never implemented, and implemen- 
tation of similar provisions in the 1959 Agreement did not begin until a year 
after it was signed. Accord on fulfilling the exhibits section of the 1959 Agree- 
ment was not reached until January 1961, and the first exhibits did not open 
until May. Similar delays occurred in the exhibits planned under the 1962 
Agreement, and only two of the agreed three on each side were exchanged. 
In the educational field, American students in the U.S.S.R. have been hampered 
by excessive restrictions on travel and by lack of access to certain research 
materials. Even in the field of technology and industry, implementation of ex- 
changes has produced protracted negotiation because of Soviet attempts to avoid 
reciprocity — to which the United States has responded with insistence on equal 
opportunities in subject matter, technical visits, itineraries, and number of dele- 
gations. 

Soviet scientists continue to attend a significantly greater number of scientific 
and technical conferences in the United States than do their American counter- 
parts in the Soviet Union. Although this is partly caused by the larger number 
of conferences organized in the United States and the initiative of some Amer- 
ican organizers in seeking Soviet attendance, the Department of State continues 
to press the Soviet authorities to correct in greater measure the imbalance which 
exists in scientific conference attendance, and reserves the right to insist on 
advance assurances of comparable opportunities in the Soviet Union when it 
is considered necessary. 

The negotiations for the 1964-66 Agreement, which were concluded on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1964, after 46 days of negotiations, illustrated two Soviet policies in 
the exchanges field. First, the Soviet negotiators rejected all efforts to widen 
or increase informational exchanges and, in particular, refused to consider the 
commercial sale of American books, Journals and newspapers and, despite the 
section on radio and television exchanges, to give clear indication of any increase 
in this field ; and the Soviet side agreed to a continuance of the exhibits program 
only under considerable pressure. Second, the Soviet negotiators sought to 
obtain formal approval in advance of all activities of Soviet organizations and 
to equate these organizations with private American groups. These efforts were 
rejected because of the official nature of Soviet organizations and the need for 
the Department of State, in order to maintain the reputation and public accept- 
ance of the exchanges program, to determine whether a particular exchange 
came within the provisions of the officially sponsored program. It was pointed 
out that visits not considered as exchanges under the Agreement, such as 
mutual visits between American and Soviet women’s and youth groups, could be 
arranged as tourist visits. At the same time, it was emphasized, as Ambassador 
Kohler said at the signing ceremony that “travel between the United States and 
the Soviet Union is not and should not be limited to any officially sponsored ex- 
changes program.” He went on to say that “there are ample opportunities for 
tourist travel, providing person-to-person contact, and we hope that the present 
modest number of Soviet tourists coming to the United States will substantially 
increase.” 
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The new Exchanges Agreement, although similar to the previous ones, is better 
balanced and provides for a possible fifteen percent increase. However, the Soviet 
reluctance to use scarce convertible currency fur exchanges activity may affect 
this possible increase, and current indications are that the program will not be 
expanded, at least for 1904. 

The new Agreement is noteworthy in several respects. There is a more 
varied and acceptable group of technical exchanges in fields such as oceanog- 
raphy, organization of production and management, scientific and technical 
information, plastics, urban planning and others. The somewhat expanded agri- 
cultural and public health sections include provisions for long-term research. 
Although educational exchanges will remain about the same level, the con- 
tinuance of this portion of the program which includes long-term study for 
graduate students and shorter term visits of more advanced lecturers and re- 
searchers under gradually improving conditions, is significant. Despite the 
strong resistance to any increase in informational exchanges, an acceptable ex- 
hibits section provides for three traveling exhibits in the Soviet Union (Commu- 
nications, Architecture and Hand Tools) in three cities for four weeks and efforts 
are being made to insure that all three exhibits agreed upon by each side will 
actually be shown. The Soviet Union will exhibit in the fields of Conquest of 
Space Children’s Creative Activities and Public Health. Especially welcome are 
the provisions for specific exchanges in the cultural and professional fields in- 
cluding writers, composers, artists and sculptors, architects, theatrical scene 
designers, choreographers, professional women, legal specialists and others ; and 
steps are in progress to implement these exchanges. Considerable interest is 
expressed in carrying out the provisions for exchanges of museum specialists 
and museum exhibitions. Finally, the performing arts exchanges, which have 
developed well, should continue the success of the previous two years. 

April 18, 1904. 




EXHIBIT HI 


UNITED STATES-U.S.S.R. EXCHANGES IN THE FIELD 

OF TELEVISION 

(Statement prepared by the Department of State) 

Soviet hesitancy and suspicion still prevent anything like a free flow of infor- 
mation. One field in which true exchanges are still primitive and lop-sided is 
that of television. 

Soviet offlcials and visitors in the United States have always enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of direct access to the public information media of this country, including 
television stations and networks, and have often solicited television time for the 
purpose of conveying Soviet viewpoints to the American public. Television sta- 
tions and networks, with a sense for what is newsworthy or of audience interest, 
have been alert to the exploitation of Soviet personalities and visitors. It is 
usually difficult, if not impossible, to discern the fine line between appearances 
which have been arranged on Soviet initiative and those which have resulted from 
the desire of American television stations to diversify their own coverage. 

This situation has put the United States at a decided disadvantage in en- 
deavoring to gain reciprocity in the U.S.S.R. in this field. It is neither the role 
nor the privilege of the Department of State to restrict the access of American 
television to legitimate news and entertainment coverage. It is the role and 
responsibility of the Department, however, to endeavor to obtain more uncen- 
sored coverage of American subjects and personal appearances on Soviet tele- 
vision. 

To achieve this end, the Department of State succeeded in negotiating into 
each of the four two-year Agreements on Exchanges with the U.S.S.R. a sec- 
tion providing for exchanges of television programs on a regular basis and ac- 
cording to certain technical specifications. Under these provisions of the Ex- 
changes Agreements, the United States Information Agency has carefully pre- 
pared a total of 28 Russian-language television films. A number of other 
television films on topical subjects have been provided to the U.S.S.R. through 
U.S. Government channels (for instance, John Glenn’s space flight. President 
Kennedy’s American University and United Nations General Assembly addresses 
of August and September, 1963 and his July 26, 1963, television talk on the nu- 
clear test ban treaty, an Interview with poet Robert Frost, and Danny Kaye’s 
“report” on his trip to the U.S.S.R.). These films were not specially edited or 
voiced for Soviet audiences. 

Unfortunately, only six of the 28 specially tailored programs prepared by the 
USIA have been televised in the U.S.S.R. without significant alteration. As far 
as has been ascertained, only two of the topical unedited films provided through 
Government channels have been televised there. (Parts of the film on Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s American University address were televised during Soviet cov- 
erage of the President’s assassination and last rites. The Robert Frost inter- 
view was televised on October 6, 1962, shortly after the poet had been to the 
U.S.S.R., but Soviet editors failed to translate the Frost lines “Something there 
is that doesn’t love a wall, that wants it down.”) 

The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, has not thus far seen fit to exploit to any 
extent the mechanism of the Agreement on Exchanges to gain U.S. television 
time. During the course of the four two-year Agreements, only five Soviet tele- 
vision programs have been submitted through the prescribed Government chan- 
nel. None of these was dubbed into English and only one, a feature-length 
film on the composer Prokofiev, was found suitable for televising by U.S. stations 
to which these films were distributed. 
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Soviet disinterest in preparing special television materials for submission 
through official channels may be explained by the U.S.S.R.*s success in gaining 
direct access to U.S. television screens. To cite only a few outstanding examples: 
Chairman Khrushchev received saturation U.S. television coverage during his 
1959 tour of the United States. President Eisenhower’s 1960 trip to the U.S.S.R. 
did not materialize and Vice President Nixon received only nominal television 
coverage when in the U.S.S.R. to open the United States National Exhibition 
in 1959. Khrushchev again received extensive coverage during his visit to the 
United Nations General Assembly in the Fall of 1960 and, for example, was inter- 
viewed for two hours by David Susskind. In June 1961 “Izvestia” editor Aleksei 
Adzhubei and Soviet Foreign Ministry Press Chief Mikhail Kharlamov appeared 
for an hour on NBC-TV in debate with White House Press Secretary Pierre 
Salinger and “New York Times” correspondent Harrison Salisbury. ( Adzhubei 
failed to follow through in arranging for this debate to be televised in the 
U.S.S.R.) In addition, the Soviet Ambassador, various other Soviet diplomats, 
correspondents, scientists, and other visitors have been interviewed at length 
on U.S. television. Soviet cultural attractions, exhibitions, and professional 
visitors to this country have received considerable, but lesser television coverage. 

It can be said that Soviet television has given adequate, if not comparable, 
coverage to U.S. cultural attractions and athletic competition in the U.S.S.R. and 
that it has televised an occasional American film. It has not, however, provided 
reciprocity for the extensive appearances of Soviet political figures in the United 
States. (In addition to the 1959 coverage on Vice President Nixon, already men- 
tioned, the only remotely comparable Soviet television coverage was also in that 
early period : invitations to Ambassador Thompson to appear briefly on Moscow 
television on the eve of American Independence Day in 1958 and 1959, and the 
televising of a series of interviews by Soviet students of five American personali- 
ties — Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Justice William O. Douglas, Senator Allen J. Ellen- 
der, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Marion D. Folsom and Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences President Detlev W. Bronk. These five interviews 
were, however, in direct reciprocity for a series of five interviews of Soviet 
personalities produced by NBC’s program “Youth Wants to Know.” 

Repeated requests by the Department of State for the Soviet television au- 
thorities to grant reciprocal television time for the appearance of Soviet per- 
sonalities on United States television have either been rejected or ignored. Thus, 
a major objective of the United States in its program of exchanges with the 
U.S.S.R. — the free and reciprocal flow of information — still is a long way from 
achievement in the field of television. Under the new U.S.-U.S.S.R. Agreement 
on Exchanges a somewhat new approach will be used in order to explore possi- 
bilities for a fairer exchange in this field. USIA has, for the time being, 
abandoned the costly procedure of preparing tailored Russian-langauge programs 
for televising in the U.S.S.R. It will instead select television films which it will 
be difficult for Soviet officials to reject These will be jointly reviewed and 
discussed before they are prepared in final form. The same procedure will obtain 
for Soviet television materials submitted under the Agreement Parallel with 
this procedure, the Department of State will continue its efforts to obtain the 
cooperation of American television stations and networks in arranging ex- 
changes of television programs on every possible occasion and in insisting on 
“equal time” on Soviet television when they are approached by Soviet officials 
for appearances in this country. 

The titles of these films are listed separately, together with the dates they 
were delivered to the U.S.S.R. and whether or not they were televised there. 

April 18, 1964. 
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Ast of Russian-language films prepared by TJSIA for televising in the U.8J8.R. 


Title 

When delivered 

Televised in 
U.8.8.R. 

fewsrecl No. 1 ...... ... ............. ..... 

January 1961 

Yes. 


do.. 

Yes. 

>nnsdy Inauguration Documentary 

do 

Excerpts. 

Yes. 

Lrst KennedyNews Conference 

February 1961 

poonrl Kennedy News Conference.. 

do.. I 

Yes. 

fehearsAl for Tomorrow — Eastman School of Music 

March 1961 

No. 

evpnth Kennedy News Conference . _ __ . 

do 

No. 

l^ghth Kenncdy News Conference 

April 1961 

May 1961 

No. 

Space flight 

Ye«. 

ermedy ‘‘Alliance for Progress” Speech 

_do 

No. 

'ennedy Speech to American Society of Newspapers Editors 

do 

No. 

onnedy News Conference of May 5 

do 

No. 

mnll Town U.S.A 

October 1961 

No. 

lusic in the Forest— Interlochen, Michigan Music Camp 

November 1901 

No. 

Newsreels Nos. 3 and 4 

do 

No. 

'owboy I/Cgen d .......... 

December 1961 

No. 

■ owsreels Nos. 5 and 6.... ... ............. 

do 

No. 

n visible World — Oceanographic Exploration 

do 

No. 

Ligb Places of the Mind— New England and American Thought.. 

July 1962 

No. 

Jewsreels Nos. 7 through 10 

September 1962 

Excerpts. 

No. 

'ducation of Johnny Schnell — a SmaU Town Bov 

do 

ome of Our Voices— Contemporary Cultural Currents in the U.8_ 
>ress Conference U.S.A. — Martin Luther King 

August 1963 

Yes. 

do.. 

No. 

1 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 85, 1964 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Security 

Staffing and Operations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington , D.C. 

[This bearing was held In executive session and subsequently ordered made 
public by the chairman of the committee.] 

The subcommittee met at 9 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 3112, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Jackson, Pell, Brewster, Javits, and Miller. 

Staff members present: Dorothy Fosdick, staff director; Robert 
W. Tufts, chief consultant; Richard S. Page, research assistant; 
Judith J. Spahr, chief clerk ; and Laurel A. Engberg, minority con- 
sultant. 

Also present: Major John W. Seigle, Assistant Professor, National 
Security Problems, Department of Social Sciences, U.S. Military 
Academy. 

OPENING statement of the chairman 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will be in order. 

As part of its review of the administration of national security in 
Washington and in the field, our subcommittee has been asking a 
number of diplomatic and military authorities to come before us and 
talk about issues we are studying. 

This morning we are privileged to have as our witness Colonel 
George A. Lincoln, Professor of Social Sciences at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point. With his special knowledge and ex- 
perience, we have asked Colonel Lincoln to discuss with us changes 
m the military profession, in particular the problem of the modem 
military officer in preserving the values of his profession with its spe- 
cial duties, disciplines, and skills while opening it up to the challenge 
of new ideas and to the competition of men from other disciplines 
involved in the policy-making process. 

Colonel George A. Lincoln is one of the distinguished teachers of our 
time. Appointed Professor of Social Sciences at West Point in 1947, 
he has been head of the Department of Social Sciences since 1954. 
Choosing to make his contribution chiefly in the role of teacher. 
Colonel Lincoln has inspired and directed hundreds of able young peo- 
ple — both students in his classes and junior officers who have worked 
with him over the years as faculty colleagues. 
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Colonel Lincoln is no cloistered academician. His experience in- 
cludes service with the General Staff, War Department, 1943-47; 
military adviser to the Secretary of State, Paris Peace Conference, 
1946 ; deputy to the Under Secretary of the Army, 1948-49 ; Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, 1951-53; member of the U.S. 
Delegation to NATO, 1951-52; and member of the Gaither Commit- 
tee in 1957. 

He has received the Distinguished Service Medal and the Legion of 
Merit with oak leaf cluster (U.S.) . 

When Brigadier General George A. Lincoln decided to make his 
career as professor at West Point lie reverted to the permanent grade 
of Colonel. He will, however, return to the grade of Brigadier 
General when he retires from the military service. Like his re- 
spected predecessor at West Point, Herman Beukema, Colonel Lin- 
coln will have done at least as much for his country as most generals 
who retire with five stars. 

Before calling on our witness today, I should like, with the per- 
mission of the other members, to place in the record at this point the 
text of an address I made this month, which indicates some of the 
issues we are interested in. 

If there is no objection, we will include the text at this point. 

EXECUTIVES, EXPERTS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

by 

Senator Henry M. Jackson 

(Commencement Address to the Foreign Service Institute Senior Seminar, 
Department of State, June 11, 1964) 

I am highly honored to join in this graduation ceremony and to address this 
select gathering. 

You are professionals, or experts — diplomatic, military, economic — and what 
I am primarily interested in this afternoon is the relationship between yon as 
professionals and the executives for whom you work. 

In policy-making we start with the facts. The situation is what it is. If it 
is good, we hope to keep it that way. If it is bad, we hope to change it for 
the better. Facts are facts, and pigs is pigs, but the facts are not immutable 
and bacon may be the destiny of a pig. 

If it were otherwise, to make policy would be to pound one’s head against 
the wall. Although that description sometimes seems all too accurate, the 
mutability of facts lies at the heart of policy-making. 

It is worth underscoring this bit of wisdom. There are some people who 
speak of facts as something we ought to adjust to, not as something we ought 
to adjust. Some people think of policy as a mere response to facts, not as a 
line of conduct to Influence the facts. Some of them are even getting headlines 
as the “New Realists." 

Now, as you well know, a good deal of time in government is spent in trying 
to decide what the facts are, why they are what they are, and what may be the 
consequences of choosing one course of action or another. 

Here, then, is where the executive needs the expert’s help. Unfortunately, 
the experts often disagree, and it seems to be a rule that the more important 
the issue, the more likely they are to disagree. If every event had a Pearl 
Harbor clarity, policy-making would be a lot easier than it is. But, as the 
citizens of Troy discovered, appearances may be deceiving. 

When the experts disagree, how do we proceed? A Hitler tried intuition. 
But the only sound way we have discovered is to grant the experts a full 
hearing within the councils of government The experts who make the most 
convincing case may be right, or they may be wrong; the process is not guar- 
anteed to produce the correct results, but it is the best process we have been 
able to devise. 

All this underlines the importance of a certain amount of contention in the 
system. We need more than one intelligence office, more than one hierarchy 
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of experts, if we are to get all the issues out on the table, where they can be 
recognized. “Streamlining” and “unifying” can be carried to costly lengths. 
The life and death issues of national security are too important to sacrifice 
a healthy competition in the name of efficiency. 

The executive has to weigh the competing views before making his choice He 
has to function as a generalist — a generalist being a specialist on the sum total — 
for at the point of decision, he must make a net calculation of advantage and 
disadvantage. Like the business executive, he is trying to maximize — to make 
the choice which, all things considered, will maximize the difference between 
the credits and the debits. The task of the businessman is far easier in making 
the profit-maximizing choice — because the variables are fewer and more pre- 
dictable — than the problem of the policy-maker in maximizing the net national 
interest But even businessmen have been known to make mistakes. 

One reason, I think, why men who have distinguished themselves in the law 
or in investment banking have often distinguished themselves in government is 
that success in their private careers is closely correlated with their skill and 
shrewdness in judging the competence of experts — in sensing when to have con- 
fidence in expert testimony and when not to. It is a skill that comes from 
dealing with people rather than with numbers or things or production lines. 

If I were to stop here, however, I would have left the most important things 
unsaid. As always, these are the hardest to say. They concern the quality and 
nature of the relationship between political authorities and professional authori- 
ties and do not, therefore, lend themselves to precise statement. 

First: Let me say that in my judgment the question of civilian, or political, 
control is not a real issue. The key decisions in national security affairs have 
been and will be made by the political authorities. 

We have in this country a healthy distrust of the concentration of power. 
I say “healthy” because it is so easy for a man to confuse his possession of power 
with the possession of wisdom. The tendency is difficult to resist, as every 
parent knows. The American people wisely suspect claims to omniscience. 

One of the great advantages of civilian supremacy is that truly democratic 
politics rests on that old principle known as “throwing the rascals out.” If 
power must be concentrated — and it must — we want to concentrate it in the 
hands of men who can be turned out of office at the next election. 

And not being wholly confident even of the efficacy of this principle, we have 
also built into our system a division of political authority, of what we call 
“checks and balances.” Within the Executive Branch one department debates 
with and checks another; the Legislative Branch checks and balances the 
Executive; and an independent Judiciary Branch is alert to the abuse of power 
by the other two. 

If some of you think this system sometimes functions less than perfectly, you 
might ponder Winston Churchill’s observation that democracy is the worst form 
of government ever devised by man — except for all the others. 

Second: The new developments in science and technology mean that a greater 
centralization of authority is possible now than ever before. In particular, 
systems for storing and retrieving information and for testing quantifiable hy- 
potheses are giving the political authorities, especially the chiefs of the great 
executive departments, means of central control that differ in kind, not just in 
degree, from those of an earlier day. 

These changes are long-term and largely irreversible. We find them in busi- 
ness, in education, and in government. They profoundly affect the relation of 
the executive to his advisers. The executive can know more details than he 
used to; he can ask more questions and get more answers before making his 
decisions. And although specialities are becoming more specialized, it is also 
true that advice is no longer so neatly compartmented into diplomatic, economic, 
military, and scientific pigeon-holes as it once was. The closed societies of ex- 
perts are being opened up and exposed to competition. This is true in all fields. 
The physicist has something to say about biology. The sociologist has a lot to 
say about economic development. The diplomat and the scientist and of course 
the economist have contributions to make in an area that the military once 
thought was its almost exclusive preserve. 

On the whole this intermingling is desirable. It should make possible a better 
understanding of our problems and a better Integration, a better coordination 
of the factors bearing on a decision. 

Particularly in the cases of the professional military officer and the profes- 
sional diplomat, these developments present a difficult dilemma. The military 
officer serves in an old profession concerned with the “management of violence” ; 
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the diplomat’s calling, equally ancient, might be described as the “management 
of national interests" in a world in which such interests are often in conflict. 
Because of the nature of their responsibilities, discipline, honor, a sense of duty 
have been, and remain, of major importance. 

The dilemma of the diplomat, as for the soldier, is to preserve and conserve 
the values of his profession with its special duties and disciplines and skills, 
while opening it up to new influences, to the challenge of fresh ideas, to the 
competition of men from other disciplines. The adjustment is not made easier 
by the fact that, as is so often true in life, the newcomers are inclined to be a 
bit brash, a bit disrespectful of established ways, a bit overconfident in their 
approaches, a bit skeptical of the lessons of experience. 

No one really has a right to be the “trusted adviser.” It is a privilege that 
must be earned by showing that one’s views merit attention. Of course, it is 
also true that those who are in positions of authority have an obligation to seek 
advice. And they will. A President or a Secretary of State or a Secretary 
of Defense will turn to the people who they think can help them. They will 
seek where they can find — or hope that they can find. 

In all frankness, I think some career men have been a little too inclined to 
complain that they are not being listened to — instead of buckling down to the 
job of competing with experts from other fields, learning enough about other 
disciplines to enrich the advice they have to give, while introducing valuable 
insights derived from their own professional experience. 

I am confident that the future of the diplomatic profession — and the mili- 
tary — lies with those young men and women — young in spirit, that is, not 
necessarily young in years — who are receptive to new ideas and prepared to 
learn and appropriate good ideas from a variety of sources while remaining 
respectful of those qualities and faithful to those values which have distinguished 
their professions and which ought to be preserved. 

Third: Science and technology, as I have said, have contributed to a centralisa- 
tion of authority, and herein lies a danger — the old, familiar danger of exces- 
sive concentration of power. Centralization yields dividends, and therefore we 
will centralize. But there is a corollary danger: the possibility that power 
can be misused or abused is an increasing function of the concentration of power. 

What can usefully be said about this ancient subject? Perhaps not much that 
is new. The more concentrated power is, the more restraint, the more humility, 
should be shown by the holders of power. In his own interest, the executive 
needs to show respect for his advisers, or he will find that the advice they give 
him will be corrupted. It is difficult in the best of circumstances for the power- 
ful to escape the Yes-Man hazard . One of an executive’s major tasks is to 
create a climate in which dissent is encouraged and welcomed, even though 
the recommendation of the dissenter is rejected. The clear-eyed executive will 
understand that he should be concerned about the possibility that he may, with 
the best of intentions, misuse his power — through some lack of sophistication, 
some mistake in judgment, or some shading of the truth to protect his personal 
reputation — and that the right of his advisers to differ is a healthy check 
on his exercise of the powers entrusted to him. 

An executive should, therefore, scrupulously avoid retaliatory or vindictive 
measures against those who disagree with him. He should be loyal to his 
subordinates if he expects loyalty of them. 

More than that, in our system of divided political authority, he should accept 
and even champion their right to give their honest advice when they appear, in 
accordance with our constitutional processes, before Congressional committees. 
For the ability of the Congress to avail itself of honest testimony is a necessary 
requirement for sound legislation and for dependable appraisal of national prob- 
lems. Furthermore, it is the only insurance the Congress has that it will get 
enough information to meet its constitutional responsibility to exercise financial 
control of the federal budget — including the defense budget. 

It is no secret that executive authorities may destroy a good idea whose time 
has really come. The merit of a new idea can never be absolutely established 
in advance. No idea is so good that it cannot be killed by over-analysis — or 
stunted by compromise in the process of winning acceptance. 

For example, have we been imaginative in applying new doctrine and new tech- 
nology to the waging of counter-insurgency actions? Have we substituted a 
hasty review of foreign aid — aimed at passing a particular appropriation bill — 
for a basic look at the role of economic assistance as a tool of American foreign 
volley? Are we really exploring the possible lines along which satisfactory 

derstandings might be found with, our NATO allies— understandings reflect 
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ing the growing power of Western European countries and reconciling the mem- 
bers’ divergent conceptions of their national needs? 

Indeed, the diplomatic or military bureaucracy itself — like any big bureau- 
cracy — actually stultifies much creative effort. In this regard, the need is for 
more top career officers who measure up to the high standard set by General 
George C. Marshall. As Robert Lovett has described him for us, General 
Marshall recognized that : 

* • * change is, indeed, one of the primary laws of life. His recep- 
tiveness to new ideas * * * for example, in the use of airpower and 
in the Marshall plan, was made easier by this philosophy, for he 
was not burdened with the attitude of mind which regards any 
change as a threat to the established order— or vested rights, if you 
choose — which must, therefore, be automatically, even blindly 
resisted. 

One of this country’s great economists spoke of capitalism as a process of 
“Creative Destruction.” This was, as he saw it, the basis of the extraordinary 
economic progress made by capitalist systems. It was possible because free 
enterprise permitted the good new idea to destroy the obsolete idea. The vested 
interest could not block the upstart. 

We need to find the equivalent of this process of “Creative Destruction” in 
government. In particular, our career services must become more hospitable 
to new concepts. I would like you to think about the possibility of developing 
what might be called a “Venture Capital Philosophy” for the career services, 
in terms of which the creative and talented mind is not discouraged — but is 
positively encouraged. 

Fourth: With the increased concentration of power in the heads of our great 
executive departments and the President, Congress has an enhanced responsibility 
to play its checking and balancing role — that is, to subject to its tests the judg- 
ment of those in position of authority in the Executive Branch. 

Under our Constitution, Congress is the creator of executive departments, the 
source of their statutory mandates, and the monitor of their operations ; it author- 
izes programs and it appropriates funds. In our system, the Secretaries of State 
and Defense and other department chiefs are not only responsible to the Presi- 
dent, but they are also accountable to the Congress for the discharge of their 
constitutional responsibilities — for the excellent reason that we do not place 
unlimited trust or power in any one man. 

At the very heart of the American system of government — in contrast to 
dictatorship — is the principle and practice of Congressional review — the duty 
of the legislature to cross-examine the powerful . 

And let me add that if the Congress is to be effective in its vital function of 
review of executive activities there is no satisfactory substitute for members of 
Congress, particularly those on the key committees, personally involving them- 
selves in the day-in-and-day-out pick and shovel work. 

No doubt Congress can and should improve its procedures. For one thing, 
we are now much too easy on executive branch officials who come up to the 
Hill and say “if you will just give us the money, we can do it” — and then they 
don't do it. But, back they come, the next year, singing the same kind of song 
and making the same kind of rosy promises. We need to find better ways to get 
across to Executive Branch officials that if they don’t bestir themselves and 
implement the assurances they give us, their presence for future false assur- 
ances will not be welcomed. We also need to strengthen our means to audit, 
through the appropriate Congressional committees, the actual accomplishments 
of executive programs. 

One of the major purposes of Congressional consideration is an educational 
one. So long as we rely on the democratic system, the ultimate test of a policy 
is its acceptance by the people. In the final analysis, the people must be per- 
suaded of the wisdom of the policies and programs they are asked to support — 
and to pay for. Congressional study and debate can be a vital element in this 
educational process. 

My last point is this: With the greater and graver responsibilities of today’s 
government officials, our system of free elections takes on added importance. 

An illustration of how things can go from bad to worse in the absence of free 
elections is provided by Hitler’s Germany — where the people lost the means to 
call the tyrant and his retainers to account and to retire them from office as 
their program unfolded. 
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This year I and one-third of my colleagues are standing for election, as Sena- 
tors do every six years ; every Member of the House must stand for election every 
two years ; and every four years the people choose their President. This series of 
elections is essentially an audit of performance — the method by which the 
American people inspect the record of their legislators and their executive au- 
thorities, and then render a judgment. 

As career officers you do not have to meet the test of election — or re-election. 
But you can understand that those of us who do stand for election have a lively 
interest in the kind of Job you do to serve the national interest. After all, I am 
going to have to defend it as best I can — or to criticise it when I cannot hon- 
estly defend it. It used to be said that the Supreme Court reads the election 
returns. Well, I am sure you do, also. And it is by that process that the people, 
whom we serve, seek to preserve their security and their liberty. 

Senator Jackson. We are deeply privileged to have you with us 
today, Colonel Lincoln. I believe you have a prepared statement, and 
if there is no objection, we shall include it at this point in the record. 

STATEMENT OF COL. GEORGE A. LINCOLN, PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 

Colonel Lincoln. I am here in response to the Chairman’s request 
to discuss some aspects of modern military professionalism. Some 
have suggested that the military officer is perhaps in a dilemma as he 
faces the need to retain the traditional values or his profession while, 
on the other hand, responding to the new influences and fresh ideas 
of our rapidly changing world and society. I prefer to think of this 
situation not as a dilemma, but as a challenging problem of transi- 
tion which we must solve. I elect to be optimistic, though with reser- 
vations, and to think that the military profession is solving the prob- 
lem with not more than the normal frustrations, frictions, honest dif- 
ferences of view, and lags in adjustment that can be expected to ac- 
company a process of rapid change. Some dedicated officers, and some 
areas of the profession, may be alleged to be still lagging a lap behind. 
But others surge with the van of changing needs. While not a subject 
for me to discuss here, I suggest that we are not dealing here with a 
one-way street. Other components of U.S. society and of government 
operations need to make coordinate shifts. 

I speak entirely as an individual and certainly not as representing 
the view of my own educational institution, the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, or of any other agency of the Department of Defense. In fact, 
to the best of my knowledge, there is no formal doctrinal position in 
the Department of Defense on this subject of military professionalism. 

No part of this statement is meant to imply a personal expertise 
which encompasses all parts of the problem, or even any part of the 
problem to its complete depth. But, during most of my 35 years as an 
officer, including the last 17 as a military professor, I have been 
interested in the problem of modem military professionalism and 
have had a particularly fortunate position for observation and study. 

Until recently, few observers, even among members of the military 
profession, were concerned with the study or examination of that 
profession. It was small, comparatively inexpensive, and, except in 
war, of little significance in the American scene. In the past decade 
this disinterest nas been replaced by a quickened interest. There have 
been differing views within the military profession, among civilians 
in government and among the few scholars who have tackled this 
problem as to what should constitute modem military professionalism. 
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There are also differing views as to how the professional military man 
should mesh into the machinery of government operations. I believe 
these views have increasingly tended toward a consensus on what mili- 
tary professionalism should be to best further the security interests of 
the United States. 

With these introductory remarks I divide the remainder of my 
opening statement under five headings : 

(1) who are the military professionals; (2) the traditional concept 
of the military professional, which is the baseline from which many 
step off; (3) the new challenges to the profession which cause these 
gloomy references to dilemmas; (4) some ways the profession is mov- 
ing to adjust to these challenges; and (5) some closing comments on 
continuing and future problems. 


I. Who are the military professionalsf 

Using approximate figures, there are about 336,000 officers on active 
duty today. Nearly one-half are regulars. The remainder are re- 
servists. Many of these reservists, committed to 20 years of service, 
must be considered as professional as the regular officer corps, so 
the active military profession probably numbers about 200,000 offi- 
cers (we are not here considering professional enlisted men). With 
this strength the profession is slightly smaller, but of the same order 
of magnitude, as the medical profession (256,000 in I960) and the 
legal profession (248,000 in 1960). Some military professionals are 
specialists — chaplains, Judge Advocates, missilemen, etc. Some are 
generalists. Some are generalists with one or more specialties. Some 
of these officers come from the service academies, but most of the 
regulars in the Air Force, and even the Army, come from ROTC’s 
and officer candidate schools. Not all yet have college degrees, but 
a bachelor’s degree is now generally considered a needed qualification 
(about 85 percent of Army regular officers have one) and there is an 
increasing feeling that a graduate degree is needed for many. Over 
24jpercent of Army regulars have graduate degrees. 

I could go on at length citing characteristics of this officer group, 
but I leave the subject with two comments : 

(a) Great leaders such as Marshall and MacArthur and Eisen- 
hower and Arnold and King are the usual references. Such leaders 
continue to be vital. But their leadership is effective only when sup- 
ported by tens of thousands of other efficient, committed professionals, 
from 1 ieutenant to general and admiral. 

( b ) As a second comment, the military profession cannot be ade- 

S uately described by describing each characteristic and adding these 
ascriptions. Nor can any great traditional institution be so de- 
scribed. The profession has its pride, its sense of prestige, its sense 
of belonging, its tacit “union card”, its professional ethos. 

Some years ago Dr. Frank Bowles, then the President of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, wrote an article entitled The 
Three Great Callings. He listed the clergy, the teaching profession 
and the military profession. Strange bedfellows you may say, but 
he found these professions had much in common from the standpoint 
of why men chose them. (They also all have their uniforms and 
traditions.) He concluded that the future of our society much de- 
pended on the successful adiustment of each of these professions to 
the current ora of change. This mention of The Three Great Callings 
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brings me to the next and related topic, the baseline from which we 
step off. 

II. The traditional concept of the military professional 

The first ? and controversial, aspect of the problem is the question : 
What is military professionalism anyhow? According to Professor 
Huntington, who has written thoughtfully on this subject, a profes- 
sional is someone who couples a special skill with a commitment. 
Those skills differ. The commitment is the same — a common de- 
nominator of the profession. Commitment is, to my mind, all im- 
portant. Most military skills we can teach or acquire from experi- 
ence; commitment is a matter of the “soldier’s soul”. The professors 
argue about the unique skills which distinguish our profession and 
have described these in various terms such as “the management of vio- 
lence”. The definition of a British officer (Lt. Gen. Hackett), re- 
cently used by Robert Lovett, seems more appropriate to today’s 
problem. “The function of the profession of arms is the ordered 
application of force to the resolution of a social problem”. The word 
“force” should to mv mind be interpreted as “military resources” in 
this day and age. Those resources can be used for deterring and peace- 
keeping as well as for violence. 

The sometimes over-simplified model of the “professional manager 
of violence” is of a non-intellectual type who combines courage, phys- 
ical stamina, and personal leadership with expertise that is limited to 
a narrow military area, and is generally oblivious to political, eco- 
nomic and social nuances, in short, a “military mind” — whatever that 
is. This rough sketch includes the presumption that the “manager 
of violence”, given the physical obj’ective to be achieved by violence, 
then proceeds to achieve it (often insisting on strict adherence to 
doctrine) unhampered by pondering as to the reasons why or the most 
desirable orchestration with other relevant factors of tne power he 
commanded. 

Some of the aspects of this traditional picture were appropriate in 
the past and, I contend, are still needed, e.g., courage, stamina and 
personal leadership. Nor do you want all your professionals to be 
Mahans, Clausewitz’s, Billy Mitchells, Lucius Clays and MacArthurs. 
True, all have to be skilled; more must be very broadly capable gen- 
eralists. But the traditional picture itself is a distorted picture of an 
officer group that, in fact, never conformed to such a stereotype. One 
can auickly produce a list of officers from General George Washington 
to a large number of young professionals of the pr esent day who nave 
taken tne broader view. My predecessor at West Point, Herman 
Beukema, was certainly one of these. But, prior to our current gen- 
eration, there was no clearly pressing need tor other than the stereo- 
type. Whatever our military profession once was (about 25,000 
officers in 1929 compared to 8-10 times that number today), perhaps 
it approximately fitted the American society and the requirements of 
the times. 

III. The new challenges to the profession 

What then are the new challenges to which the profession mnst 
adjust? I will not pretend to list them all or to discuss any one 
thoroughly. 

(a) There has been a quantum jump in military technology. This 
jump has brought a requirement for greatly increased expertise, some 
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of it professionally military and some not unique to military tasks 
and needs. Parenthetically, there is no guarantee that this military 
technological change will continue to affect the military establishment 
at the recent geometric rate. One of the requirements for adjustment 
(“dilemmas”) has been the need to devise ways to provide professional 
officers having various modem specialties, some similar to civilian spe- 
cialties, from nuclear and legal experts to the generalist generals and 
admirals. 

(b) There has been a vast change in the security situation of the 
United States. A generation ago we operated on a low preparedess, 
low readiness standard. We had few forces and few active interests 
overseas. Now, opposite conditions prevail. We must have military 
professionals capable of handling these opposite conditions. These 
conditions include a complicated array of political, economic and social 
factors intermixed with the presence and management of vast military 
resources — a subject stressed in Mr. Robert Lovett’s address in accept- 
ing West Point’s Thayer Award and in almost every address I have 
heard since World War II by our country’s leaders. 

Increased complexities extend far beyond the skills for managing 
the modem instruments of violence in orthodox military action. The 
spectrum of the uses of military power extends from massive nuclear 
war through variations called limited war or sub-limited war to cold 
war and “civic action.” The management of military resources now 
requires both business acumen and expertise in government bureau- 
cracy. Military activities often have to be attuned to considerations 
mucn broader than military matters. There are, said General Max- 
well Taylor, “no longer any purely military matters.” Here is another 
need for adjustment — the need for a heightened awareness in dealing 
with situations in which it is necessary that the warp of military re- 
sources be woven to a woof of these political and other factors. 

In this milieu it seems pertinent to recall a remark of Secretary of 
the Army Brucker who, while specifically recognizing the realities 
just mentioned, cautioned the 1956 graduating class of USMA “. . . 
you must guard with jealous care your most priceless possession — your 
soldier’s soul. You are a fighting man.” Some military professionals 
may view the current trends in the profession with alarm and in- 
terpret Mr. Brucker’s caution as a reminder of the sense of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy. 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; and thus 
the native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought ; and enterprises of great pith and moment 
with this regard their currents turn awry, and lose the 
name of action. 

(<?) There has been a vast increase in our defense establishment. The 
cost is over 50 times that of a generation ago. This increase has 
created management problems more complex than the sum total facing 
the ten greatest corporations in our country. Parenthetically, let’s 
face a reality perhaps obscured by the happy pounce of some people 
on the phrase “military-industrial complex.” If the United States is 
to be secure today there must be a relationship marked by efficiency, 
understanding and integrity between private industry and the mili- 
tary establishment — and professional officers must participate in the 
operations of the military-industrial complex. So, one of the areas of 
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adjustment for the professional officer — one of his dilemmas if you 
will — is the managerial problem. This problem includes new patterns 
of control, including new patterns of civilian control. Most sensible 
citizens are not worried about, the military taking over the United 
States ; they should rightly worry about control and direction giving 
maximum security for the high costs in money and service. 

( d ) The society of the United States has changed significantly in 
a generation. The officer is a member of that society. President 
Job nson stressed this point to the members of the West Point grad- 
uating class of 1961 when he enjoined them to a concern for the welfare 
of that society* The officer is a citizen first; he comes from being a 
civilian, and if he survives the service of his country, he returns to being 
a civilian in his early fifties or earlier unless he is one of the very 
small proportion chosen for general or flag rank. Some 10,000 officers 
now retire every year. The officer holds substantially the same values 
as civilian society in such matters as an adequate standard of living, 
family life, children, and (increasingly a problem) education of chil- 
dren. He also is sometimes sensitive about the prestige of his pro- 
fession and about the level of his achievement measured by standards 
of civilian contemporaries. 

(e) The military profession needs to recruit, maintain effectiveness 
ana morale, and retain an adequate officer corps for a uniformed force 
in excess of 2V^ million in this U.S. society. In addition to reserves, 
the requirement is on the order of &-10,000 regulars a year — a number 
you may wish to compare with the several hundred yearly input into 
the Foreign Service. The solution to this problem, to my mind, is one 
more for civilian than for military leadership — a serious problem of 
the Executive Branch, the Congress and the U.S. society for which 
the military profession “provide (s) for the common defense”. 

IV. Adjustment to these challenges 

The fourth heading in these outline remarks concerns ways our 
profession is adjusting to the changing times. 

I want to stress that there is far less than unanimity on the adjust- 
ments required or the rate at which they should be made — whether 
with all deliberate speed or in a series of quantum jumps. To me it 
appeal's that our military profession has pressed the skills to comple- 
ment the new technology with great vigor, has moved more slowly 
in achieving a professional consensus in strategic thought; and has had 
most trouble in adjustment to the new managerial arrangements 
pressed on us and to the complexities of operating in an interdiscipli- 
nary milieu where our government deliberately attempts to integrate 
all kinds of factors — using military resources as one of the instruments. 
Some ambassadors may have similar frustrations as they strive to 
implement the non-traditional country team concept. 

The types of military skills are now vast in number. The tasks, 
equipment and operational areas of the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marines have mado vast transitions since World War II, and the 
problems of adjustment to keep pace with change have been massive. 
The Air Force is undergoing transition from primary dependence on 
manned strategic bombers to a heavy dependence on missiles; the 
Army has moved from almost complete focus on conventional and 
perhaps nuclear violence to involved, counterinsurgency problems. 
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All services have had to adjust to new management requirements in 
the Department of Defense and to such changes as the increasing 
emphasis on country team coordination in foreign countries. 

When we shift from analysis of needed skills (tactics and tech- 
niques) to the larger view of the military profession there has been a 
range of thought. Few will quarrel with West Point’s motto — Duty y 
Honor , Country — as expressing the basic values of the profession. But 
how do we toaay implement the old values? There are statements 
of distinguished and knowledgeable individuals on the subject. That 
of Mr. Lovett accepting the Thayer Award for his life of distinguished 
service has been cited earlier. 

I have also collected and attached to this paper some statements of 
civilian and military leaders who have observed the troublesome pres- 
ent problems of the militarv profession, to include President Johnson, 
President Kennedy, President Eisenhower, General Taylor, the most 
recent Board of Visitors of the Military Academy chaired by General 
J. Lawton Collins, and others. These distinguished citizens, with 
very great consistency, have stressed the increasing complexity of the 
military profession, and show a considerable consensus in defining the 
complexities and ways of dealing with them. The corollary is that 
the leadership of the military profession, including the U.S. Congress, 
recognize the nature of these new complexities and adjust to handle 
them well in the national interest. 

One of the major instruments of adjustment is the march of time. 
The longer officers live in the new milieu, the more most of them ad- 
just. Old dogs may not easily learn new tricks. But the old order 
retires and a new order mans the leadership positions. To illustrate 
from personal experience, I entered an Army in which many regular 
officers thought it was unmilitary to vote (some did not know their 
state of residence) ; now we have a vigorous program to encourage 
voting by members of the armed forces and everyone has to record his 
state of residence. 

A related method of adjustment is the rising confidence of the officer 
corps that it can handle the problems of the changed situation without 
sacrificing that which is worth preserving* This increased expertise 
and understanding comes in part by duress and evolutionary drift, but 
at least equally from conscious action. For instance, the modern mili- 
tary profession, while retaining strong faith in “military judgment”, is 
increasingly a planning and programming profession while continuing 
to emphasize decision and action. 

Progressively, the military profession is implementing carefully 
designed programs of command and staff organization and relation- 
ships. of schooling and of policy guidance from both civilian and mili- 
tary leadership — all designed to achieve the transition levered by re- 
cent change. The curricula of the war colleges (that of the Army 
War College shown on the accompanying chart is an example), ex- 
change of staff officers between Defense and State, and the tenor of 
Mr. N itze’s guidance on selection of admirals are examples of detailed 
Actions. 

Certainly, systems analysis and related approaches have been a new 
And jarring note. But, along with asking tor some trade-off between 
quantitative analysis and military judgment, you can bet that the 
military services are screening their ranks tor bright professional 
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officers who will make good systems analysts. Even, a couple of years 
ago there were 61 different courses called logistics, management, etc., 
included in the military schooling program. The best of middle rank 
officers are selected for the war colleges j 38 percent of nest year’s 
Army War College class will have civilian graduate degrees. Mr. 
Nitze, in his letter to the selection board of the Navy, seems to be ask- 
ing even for some Admirals who can communicate persuasively with 
the best of the so-called defense intellectuals, civilian type. I really 
do not know whether these people have occasioned as much of a pro- 
fessional “dilemma” as the civilian bureaucracy expanding in step 
with the military expansion. There is greatly increased emphasis on 
the value of a power of communication as a trait of officership. 
“Communication means “knowing your stuff”, as the primary require- 
ment, as well as being able to talk and write clearly and persuasively. 

My final point on ways of adjustment to the changing times is one 
of emphasis on the vast schooling system of the military profession — 
from Academy, ROTC and OCS; through service schools, technical 
schools, language schools, war colleges and a large civilian graduate 
schooling program. The statistic of 12 percent is usually given as the 
portion of his career spent in school by an officer. The statistic may 
be low. The school of experience is often not available to our pro- 
fession until too late, or if available it is an expedient unduly costly 
in resources, effectiveness, and lives, in comparison to doing the best 
we can in schooling. I do not want to pretend that there are not differ- 
ences of view as to what and how much should be taught and how it 
should be taught. But the schooling system is the arterial system for 
the flow of adjustment. Its capabilities are strikingly illustrated bv 
the quickness with which the comprehension of “counterinsurgency*’ 
or “internal defense” was pressed throughout the armed forces, trig- 
gered by President Kennedy. 

V. Continuing and future problems. 

My fifth and closing topic heading concerns continuing and future 
problems. As a first point, the reference post for these thoughts is the 
mission which Senator Jackson gave me: To provide my “comments 
and reflections on a basic dilemma of the modem military officer — as 
well as the diplomat — to preserve and conserve the values of his pro- 
fession with its special duties, disciplines and skills, while opening it 
up to new influences, to the challenge of fresh ideas, and to the com- 
petition of men from other disciplines.” 

I have not, thus far, commented specifically on the Foreign Service 
although many of their problems are similar to ours — one being that 
we ana they have to devise ways to work more closely together. They 
also have to adjust to higher authority continually looking over the 
professional’s snoulder by means of electronic communication and the 
airplane. The advance of technology is not an unmixed blessing. 

The new problems and requirements of today’s military and foreign 
service professionals have instructive points of symmetry and over- 
lap. Both need unique skills. The diplomat now has increasingly 
to comprehend operational matters and managerial techniques. The 
military man, who was more accustomed to such factors and techniques 
must now become more policy conscious. Both groups must be more 
cooperative and comprehending. Aloofness and single factor em- 
phasis, undoubtedly thought of once by some professionals as a supe- 
rior form of feasible isolation, are no longer practical. Both need to 
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recognize and weigh newly important disciplinary fields, the military, 
the political, various aspects of technology, economics and others — 
the impact of our balance of payment on both military operations 
and day to day diplomacy being an example. In meeting the current 
needs, the State Department has used schooling somewhat less than 
the military services. But schools require officer time and the diplo- 
matic personnel problem is very pressing with the expansion of num- 
ber of sovereign states, the spawning of international meetings, and 
the vast expansion of our scope and Categories of operations abroad. 
In this new milieu, the Foreign Service has also the problem of con- 
tinuing from the old ways those values which should endure. This 
committee’s most recent report has commented on the increasing 
centralization and supervision. The situation seems unlikely to be 
reversed. The only clearly useful guideline in my mind is that leader- 
ship should consciously swim against the tide of this trend. 

I still know of no better summary statement of the basic values of 
our military profession than Duty, Honor , Cowntry , West Point’s 
motto which was engraved in even greater depth by General Mac- 
Arthur’s last great address two years ago. The Duty , Honor , Country 
guidepost has been stated in other ways, e.g., that the individuals 
should “esteem the performance of public duties as their highest aim”. 
The officer who is nt for the world’s fight of today in support of our 
country’s security has to have knowledge and skills combined with 
th© traditional traits of character— and must keep moving intellectu- 
' ally to keep up with the changing times. 

These values now have to be applied to many complicated tasks and 
sometimes to confusing situations. The ultimate mission of the pro- 
fessional officer is, as General MacArthur stressed, “to win our wars”. 
Viewed in the context of our national security policy, the necessary 
militaiy foundation for any effective deterrent and/or sublimited or 
cold war program is a posture of resolution and capability to prevail 
if war must come. 

I have no programs to suggest to you gentlemen nor would it be ap- 
propriate for me to suggest any. I do, as a final note, list certain prob- 
lem areas which will require continual attention and which are un- 
likely ever to be completely solved. At best they will be eroded by 
time and effort — or replaced by new and more current ones. They are : 

(a) Recruiting talent in the competitive personnel market 
place of our society. 

(b) Retaining, with high morale, a strong professional officer 
corps. This problem includes considerations of postretirement 
careers, and continual retraining and updating of officers in 
active service — a subproblem similar to that posed by automa- 
tion in industry. 

(c) Orchestrating military policy and power with the other 
policies and elements of power which serve our society. 

(d) Providing effective command and managerial arrange- 
ments which optimize the return we receive from our budgeted 
expenditures without forfeiting the “soldier’s soul”. 

I do not list schooling as a problem area. The military profession 
is, at least as much as any profession, on the Dean’s List in this area of 
effort — though certainly not always up with the times. Nor do I list 
the “defense intellectuals”, whoever they are. There are many good 
professional officers who can talk their language, and who also nave 
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the skills to do the most professional jobs of managing instruments of 
violence. 

It is usual for military professionals to refer to principles of war, 
which are very important truisms although not universally applicable. 
Nowadays, we also have to seek for principles of peace-keeping because 
such is part of the military task. I will close by referring to Clause- 
witx’s definition of the requirements for a professional officer. They 
are, in my opinion, unchanged today if interpreted in today’s context. 
They are “intelligence” (which includes skills, knowledge, preparation 
and integrity) , “and the courage to take responsibility” (wmch clearly 
implies a neeaed comprehension of what to do and how to do it) . Put 
another way, the professional officer must still have the courage to 
“march to the sound of the guns” ; to go courageously where the prob- 
lems are and do his professional best to solve them in his country’s 
interest 
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Selected Quotations Concerning Aspects of Military 

Professionalism 

(Collected by Col. George A. Lincoln) 

1. Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson in an address to the Graduat- 
ing Class, U.S. Military Academy, West Point, New York, June 1961. 

* * * * * 

. ... So when you leave this campus you must leave not only with the great 
military training that you have, but you must leave with a social consciousness, 
Mth a sense of social justice, with an administrative capability of helping to 
rry the message of America to all corners of the globe Just as your predeces- 
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sors have carried Old Glory around the world and brought it back without a 
stain on it. You are going to have to learn and to lead others to learn, to live 
harmoniously with our allies, and to establish real communication with them. 
You are going to have to be able to understand their economic and military 
needs, and do everything you can to fulfill them. You are going to have to 
help lead all people who genuinely love freedom and know what responsibilities 
we have .... I have not the slightest doubt that you will go forward and not 
only protect the security and the national interests of what that flag represents, 
but you will also see that your wisdom is applied to helping find food for the 
hungry, and clothes for the naked, and a roof for the unsheltered, and learning 
for the ignorant, because that’s what the masses are hungry for. And while we 
protect our security from military invasion, let's also insure our future by 
teaching the ignorant to read and by helping the hungry to obtain food and: 
clothing and a roof over their head ; and then the time will come when freedom, 
will dominate the earth. . . . 

2. President John F. Kennedy in an address to the Graduating 
Class, U.S. Military Academy, West Point, New York, June 1962. 

• * • • • 

.... the demands that will be made upon you In the service of your country 
In the coming months and years will be really more pressing and in many 
ways more burdensome as well as more challenging than ever before in our 
history. 

* * » * * 

Your strictly military responsibilities, therefore, will require a versatility and 
an adaptability never before required in either war or in peace. They may 
involve the command and control of modern nuclear weapons and modern 
delivery systems, so complex that only a few scientists can understand their 
operation, so devastating that their inadvertent use would be of world-wide 
concern, but so new that their employment and their effects have never been 
tested in combat conditions. 

On the other hand, your responsibilities may involve the command of more 
tu&ditional forces but in less traditional roles: men risking their lives not as 
combatants but as instructors, or advisers, Ot as symbols of our nation's com- 
mitments. The fact that the United States is not directly at war in these areas 
in no way diminishes the skill and the courage that will be required, the service 
to our country which is rendered, or the pain of the casualties which are suffered. 

• * * * » 

You will need to understand the importance of military power and also the 
limits of military power — to decide what arms should be used to fight and when 
they should be used to prevent a fight — to determine what represents our vital 
interests and what Interests are only marginal. Above all, you will have a re- 
sponsibility to deter war as well as to fight it. 

For the basic problems facing the world today are not susceptible of a final 
military solution. While we will long require the services and admire the 
dedication and commitment of the fighting men of this country, neither our 
strategy nor our psychology as a nation — and certainly not our economy — must 
become permanently dependent upon an ever-increasing military establishment. 

Our forces, therefore, must fulfill a broader role — as a complement to our 
diplomacy — as an arm of our diplomacy — as a deterrent to our adversaries and 
as a symbol to our allies of our determination to support them. 

That is why this academy has seen its curriculum grow and expand in dimen- 
sion, in substance and in difficulty. That is why you cannot possibly have 
crowded into these four busy years all of the knowledge and all of the range 
of experience which you must bring to these subtle and delicate tasks which 
I have described and that is why you will go to school year after year so you 
can serve this country to the best of your abilities and your talents. 

3. President John F. Kennedy in an address to the Graduating 
Class, U.S. Air Force Academy, Colorado, June 1963. 

• • • • * 

We live in a world, in short, where the principal problems that we face are 
not susceptible to military solutions alone. The role of our military power, 
In essence, is, therefore, to free ourselves and our allies to pursue the goals of 
freedom without the danger of enemy attack. But we do not have a separate 
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military policy, and a separate diplomatic policy, and a separate disarmament 
policy, and a separate foreign aid policy — all unrelated to each other. They are 
all bound up together in the policy of the United States. 

4. President Dwight D. Eisenhower in an address to the Graduating 
Class, U.S. Military Academy, West Point, New York, June 1955. 

• • • • • 

In this, no mastery of command can substitute for an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the economic goals, the political impulses, the spiritual aspirations that 
move tens of millions of people. But your greatest opportunity for enduring 
contribution to America may well be the council table, far removed from war. 

5. Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan (written in 1911) quoted in 
UJS. Naval Institute Proceedings LXXXVIII No. 9 (September 
1962) in article by George D. Patterson, III. 

* • • • • 

I cannot too entirely repudiate any casual word of mine reflecting the tone 
which was once so traditional in the navy that it might be called professional — 
that “political questions belong rather to the statesman than to the military 
man.” I find these words in my old lectures, but I very soon learned better, 
from my best military friend, Jominl; and I believe that no printed book of 
mine endorses the opinion that external politics are of no professional concern 
to military men. 

6. John J. McCloy, in an address of acceptance of The Sylvanus 
Thayer Award, U.S. Military Academy, West Point, New York, May 

1963. 

* • * * * 

Many implications of these new developments remain obscure, but one thing 
seems certain, and that is, that the character of military service, the type of 
leadership, the skills and even the forms of courage which the nation will re- 
quire, will differ in many aspects from the requirements of the past With the 
threat of a war in which civilian casualties might run into scores of minions 
and the incapacitation of millions more, with the attendant upheavals of the 
nation’s life, it is certain that something much more than that which was de- 
manded of the cavalry leaders of the 19th century or the tank commanders of 
the 20th, will be exacted from you and those with whom you become associated 
in your Army careers. 

7. Robert A. Lovett in an address of acceptance of The Sylvanus 
Thayer Award, U.S. Military Academy, West Point, New York, May 

1964. 

• • • • • 

Tou serve in an ancient profession with special disciplines because, as Lieu- 
tenant General Sir John Hackett has said, “the function of the profession of arms 
is the ordered application of force to the resolution of a social problem.” 

• * • • • 

Military advice is only one — although, on occasion, the most necessary — type 
of guidance needed today and the decision-making process involves a system of 
checks and balances in the Executive Branch deliberately designed to keep any 
one economic or social group or any one governmental department from be- 
coming dominant Therefore, every Judgment made at the decisive level requires 
a weighing of several often-conflicting and competing factors. 

For these reasons, the ability of the military expert to give wise advice — and 
to get it listened to by policy-making officials— depends in great measure on 
his possessing knowledge in key non-military fields and in seeing issues In broad 
perspective. 
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8. Secretary of the Navy Paul Nitze in a letter to Admiral C. D. 
Griffin, President of The Navy Flag Board, May 1964. 

• * • * * 

I believe that it continues to be most important for the Navy to select officers 
of flag rank who will be superb leaders in sea-going commands. This does not 
mean, however, that we need to place so much emphasis upon competence in sea- 
going billets that we fail to give substantial emphasis to competence to provide 
leadership in critical positions involving technical and management responsi- 
bilities. I believe that it should be possible to identify those officers whose per- 
formance at sea has given evidence that they will be brilliant leaders of task 
forces and fleets, but who have demonstrated those additional characteristics 
of leadership that qualify them for positions of greater responsibility ashore. 

• * • * • 

After giving careful consideration to qualification for sea command and re- 
quired specializations, I believe the selection board should place great stress 
on seeking evidence, in the past performance of prospective flag officers, of the 
qualities of flexibility of mind, analytical thought processes, creativity and 
imagination which will best qualify them to compete with the Increasingly pro- 
fessional and intellectual civilian leadership within an increasingly integrated 
Defense Department I think that the evidence of such qualifications can be 
found in many categories of billets. However, I can think of none where the 
naval officer is put to a greater test of ability to rise above his background and 
possible prejudices than by demonstrated outstanding performance in Joint and 
International Staffs and Agencies. It is here that the common dogma of any 
one service must give way to the give and take of analysis from differing per- 
spectives. It is here that he must rely less on the lessons of past experience and 
more on his basic qualities of intellect and thoughtfulness. 

9. Mr. Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, in a Memo- 
randum to President Roosevelt, 1937. 

* • • • • 

I And that this action of the State Department, in ignoring military advice, 
has been characteristic of its attitude for many years past. My investigation 
discloses that this is an attitude not assumed by the foreign office of any other 
nation. On the contrary, none embarks upon foreign policy having any military 
implications without giving the fullest consideration to the advice of the re- 
sponsible military authorities. May I respectfully ask that you consider direct- 
ing the Secretary of State to afford an opportunity to the War Department to 
express its views upon all matters having a military Implication, immediate or 
remote. 

10. General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
in an address to the American Bar Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
February 1964. 

• * * * • 

If we are not carrying the day in all the arguments, it is more likely that 
our cause may not always be right or that our persuasiveness may not always be 
effective, rather than that there is a deliberate desire to disregard the military 
facts of national life. 

♦ * • * * 

President Kennedy solved any doubt in the minds of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as to his views on the subject when in June 1961 he wrote to them as follows : 
“While I look to the Chiefs to present the military factor without reserve or 
hesitation, I regard them to be more than military men and expect their help 
in fitting military requirements into the over-all context of any situation, recog- 
nizing that the most difficult problem in Government is to combine all assets 
in a unified, effective pattern.” 
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• • • • • 

The Military are entitled by law and right to a seat at the national table — 
there to advise, not to dominate or command. The longer one serves in 
Washington the more one becomes aware of the many elements which go to 
make up a successful national strategy. Of these, the military dement la but 
one, but an Important one, requiring the voice of professional spokesmen. In 
presenting their case before the bar of civilian leadership they are entitled to 
receive the same kind of attentive hearing accorded the lawyer when he pre- 
sents his case before equally stern Judges. 

11. General Earle G. Wheeler, Chief of Staff, United States Army 
in an address delivered to the Graduating Class of the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, June 1968. 

* * • • • 

On a lower scale, we have developed in the Army a very effective front line 
radar to pick up enemy activity under all conditions of visibility, or lack of it 
But radar is subject to breakdown and if the soldier becomes dependent upon 
it for surveillance of his front, can he revert — if the need arises — to the tradi- 
tional methods of scouting and patrolling? Or will he be inclined to sit and wait 
for the repairman? The same problem applies to the use of the computer as an 
Instrument for reaching command decisions. 

My point is that military leadership today — and more so in the future — deals 
with the age-old problems of human fallibility, compounded by the frailty of the 
machines and instruments that are developed to minimize error and multiply 
strength. 

12. Extract from Report of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, New York (Chairman: General J. Law- 
ton Collins, Itet.) , April 1964. 

* * • • • 

It was pointed out that a major part of the U.S. Army today is serving abroad 
and that many young graduates of West Point early in their careers are as- 
signed to training missions in such areas as Viet Nam and Korea where perforce 
they must deal not only with men of different cultural and political backgrounds, 
but cannot escape becoming involved in local economic, health, and educational 
problems. This requires a broad understanding of subjects usually compre- 
hended under the term “social sciences” as well as proficiency in the traditional 
“military science.” 

13. Major General William F. Train, Commandant, Army War 
College, in a yet unpublished speech, June 1964. 

• • * * • 

In the past, the professional soldier has traditionally oriented his thinking 
primarily on determining how military force should be employed once the de- 
cision to fight has been made. We have, as a result, developed a wealth of pro- 
fessional military doctrine founded on what we call the “principles of war.” 
But, now that the prospects of a decision to fight with the full arsenal of avail- 
able weaponry have become so sobering, perhaps a reorientation is needed. Tills 
new direction in which thinking on the use of military force must be channeled, 
not to the exclusion of the traditional direction, however, is toward the dis- 
cernment of “principles of peace”; that is, toward the determination of how 
best to employ military power in order to preserve peace. 

The highest form of the strategic art should be thought of as that which re- 
sults in the achievement of national objectives and the absence of open war 
without sacrificing our principles or essential national interests. 
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14. General Earle G. Wheeler, Extract from Remarks made to Army 
War College, 1963. 

* 0 0 • • 

In other terms, the military must be able to convince judges who are not aware 
of or impressed by military scriptures of the past as guidelines to the future. 
This is so because of the present dynamism in national security requirements 
themselves. In truth, these requirements can be met only by forging new and 
effective balances in political, economic and military national power. 

My theme has been balance. The Army’s purely military response to our 
security needs is balance in hardware, training, organization and planning. But 
beyond this purely military sense, the Army is after a political, economic, and 
military balance. Perhaps more important than these, we recognize our re- 
sponsibility to make ourselves heard and understood in governmental forums 
dealing with national security affairs. 

To be understood by others implies that we understand the problem. This, 
gentlemen, is our job in achieving balance — to understand and make ourselves 
understood . 

15. Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Education) , from speech USMA, April 1964. 

0 0 0 0 0 

. . . The military mind, of course, really isn’t unlike other professional minds. 
It deals with, intellectual problems in basically the same way that an academic 
mind or a medical mind or an engineering mind or a legal mind attack their 
respective problems. It deals with very real, intellectual problems concerning 
the profession of arms . . . 

There is no profession which is more intellectual than this one, and that is 
why I suggest that the military mind really doesn’t have very much time on its 
brain cells, so to speak, to be worrying about taking over the government or start- 
ing world wars. It is really much more concerned with meeting the ever-increas- 
ing demands and responsibilities thrust upon this nation. 
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Senator Jackson. I believe at this time you may wish to touch on 
some of the high points of your formal statement. You may proceed 
in your own way. 

Colonel Lincoln. Gentlemen, if I may, I will follow the outline of 
the statement commenting on points in it which seem to me par- 
ticularly important. It may be that you will want to ask questions 
or make comments, either as I go along or at the end. 

My first point is my position that I prefer to think of the current 
situation, not as a dilemma but as a challenging problem of transition 
which we of the military profession and of the body politic, the U.S. 
people as a whole, must solve. If we don’t solve it, our security will be 
unpaired. In this paper I have elected to be optimistic, although with 
some reservations. I feel that we are solving the problems ana we are 
going to solve them. 

I do suggest strongly that the process of solution is not a one-way 
street. Tne solution is not something that is to be accomplished en- 
tirely by us of the military profession. Other components of the U.S. 
society and of Government operations need to realize the revolutionary 
change that has taken place in the profession and need to make co- 
ordinate shifts to help out the military profession in the changes that 
need to be made. 

Now, just to provide a quantitative feel of the problem that the 
country and the Government is dealing with here, I have provided 
some figures. Quantitative analysis as everyone here knows is very 
popular nowadays in the Department of Defense. 

Looking at the numbers involved, there are about 200,000 officers on 
active duty who might be called professionals. Just to provide a 
comparison, there are about 250,000 doctors in the medical profession. 
About 250,000 lawyers is one estimate of the individuals in the legal 
profession. 

These numbers, of course, are not precise. There can be debate over 
them. But the order of magnitude of the military profession is that 
of the medical profession ana of the legal profession. I will add that 
the turnover in the military profession is much faster, as you know. 
Once a man becomes a doctor ne tends to go on practicing into his 60’s 
or later. The soldier retires, by Act of Congress, at around age 52, 
unless he becomes a General or a Flag Officer. Very few of us become 
Generals or Flag Officers. 

I want to underline the point that we need the great leaders like 
Marshall and MacArthur, and Arnold, and King, and Eisenhower — 
all individuals whom I have been privileged to know personally. But, 
and the “but” is underlined, such leadership can be effective only when 
supported by tens of thousands of other efficient, committed and dedi- 
cated professionals from lieutenant to full general. 

As a further comment, I stress the point that the military profession 
simply cannot be adequately described by describing each character- 
istic and adding these descriptions. Nor can any other great tra- 
ditional institution be so described. You can’t adequately describe the 
human being by describing the hands and the legs and the head and 
the eyebrows, and then adding these descriptions all up. 

Neither can you so describe the military or any other profession. 
The profession has a pride, it has a sense of prestige, it has a sense of 
belonging, it has a tacit union card, it has characteristics which equal 
what some people call “professional ethos.” 
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Looking for short definitions, Professor Huntington, who has writ- 
ten thoughtfully on this subject, defined a professional as someone 
who couples a special skill with a commitment. 

In the military profession, as in other professions, the skills differ, 
but the commitment is the same throughout the profession. Commit- 
ment is to my mind all important. 

There have been various definitions of the military profession and 
of the special skill required. I particularly like the one that was U9ed 
by the Honorable Robert Lovett, talking at West Point a couple of 
months ago, when accepting the Thayer Award. He used a definition 
by a British officer which reads that “the function of the profession 
of arms is the ordered application of force to the resolution of a social 
problem.” 

I do think that Mr. Lovett’s whole talk at West Point, which was a 
short one, is a very useful guide to the problem of the military pro- 
fession today. 

Senator Jackson. It was an outstanding talk. I suggest we include 
the complete text of Mr. Lovett’s address in the record of these pro- 
ceedings. I think we might also include the whole text of Secretary 
of the Navy Paul Nitze’s letter to the Flag Selection Board of May 
18, 1964, and the fullest extract that is available from the speech at 
West Point on April 24, 1964, by Edward Katzenbach, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Education) . 

Colonel Lincoln. Thank you. 

Senator J ackson. I believe it will also be useful to place in the record 
the text of a graduation address by Wilfred J. McNeil to the Industrial 
College of tne Armed Forces here in Washington on June 9 this year. 

(The addresses and letter referred to appear in the appendix be- 
ginning on p. 685.) 

Colonel Lincoln. Commenting on this definition that “the function 
of the profession of arms is the ordered application of force to the 
resolution of a social problem,” in the modern day I would interpret 
the word “force” as meaning military resources or all types. I am a 
military resource and so also is Major Seigle here. Tne function is 
the resolution of national security problems of our country rather 
than only of social problems. 

My point here is that we shouldn’t consider that military resources 
are available to be used only for blowing things down. They can and 
have been used for building them up. As we all know, proDably the 
best historical example in our American experience is the work of the 
Corps of Engineers throughout over a century. 

I have in my statement and in the selected quotations, stressed the 
broadening of the responsibilities of people in tne military profession. 
But I think it is wise to caution, and it is wise to consider as a caution, 
the statement of General MacArthur that the job of the military pro- 
fession, after all, the basic job, is to win American wars. 

As far as the individual is concerned, I have always thought that 
the statement of Secretary of the Army Brucker, in a graduation ad- 
dress at West Point, was very pertinent. After recognizing the ex- 
pansion of responsibility, he cautioned that class in these words: 
“You must guard with jealous care your most priceless possession— 
your soldier’s soul. You are a fighting man.” This will and capabil- 
ty must be continually kept in mind. 
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I looked up some figures looking toward making comparisons be- 
tween today and the military profession when I entered it as a com- 
missioned officer, which was 35 years ago. Among the things that 
startled me was that the cost today to the U.S. Government ana to the 
society measured in dollars is well over 50 times. In fact, today, the 
cost is 50 times what it was only 25 years ago. I think that this great 
increase in cost is one of the reasons most sensible citizens who worry 
about the military component of our society are thinking about the 
huge cost and the efficient management thereof. 

The intellectual approach to the profession has been a theoretical 
approach, because we did not have a profession large enough to affect 
our society. So people argued intellectually about “militarism”. Now 
we have a large operation at huge cost, so being pragmatists, most 
sensible people think first of efficiency. 

Their concern is to worry about having a controlled direction which 
gives maximum security for the high costs in money and service that 
is now required. The increase in size of our Armed Forces, since I 
was commissioned, is about eight times, certainly the officer corps has 
expanded about eight times. 

This means, from the standpoint of attracting an input into the pro- 
fessional officer corps, that we have to recruit each year somewhere 
between 8,000 and 10,000 new regulars, good leadership, people out 
of the top level of good leadership in the United States. You might 
wish to compare that number with the problem of the Foreign Service 
which, I think, is recruiting only a few nundred each year. 

I have presented to the Committee a selection of quotations from 
distinguished citizens and soldiers. I was impressed after assembling 
those quotations with the consistency with which these individuals 
stressed the increasing complexity of the military profession, and also 
with the considerable consensus in these quotations in defining the 
complexity and the ways of dealing with the complexities. 

As a corollary to these judgments, I think the leadership of the mili- 
tary profession, which certainly includes the United States Congress, 
needs to recognize the nature of these complexities. The military 
profession is, I think, already shifting to adjust to these complexities. 
And as detailed examples of shifts to meet the complexities, I mention 
such items as the exchange of staff officers between the Defense Depart- 
ment and the State Department right now, the tenor of Mr. Nitze’s 
guidance on selection of admirals which you are including in the rec- 
ord, and the curricula of the War Colleges. 

I have brought along a chart showing the curriculum of the Army 
War College which, to me, is very interesting. This is what the Army 
leadership thinks the officer, about age 40, or about age 38 to 45, should 
be studying. 

All of those people attending the War Collegfe are not going to be 
generals. But it is very rare that an individual is selected to be a 
general officer who has not attended one of the war colleges. That is 
one of the steps considered almost essential for wearing stars. 

The Armv, and I see now Mr. Nitze, has recently greatly increased 
the emphasis on the value of the power of communication as a trait 
of officership. I underline that this word “communication” in our 
profession means knowing your stuff, about what you are talking 
about, as a primary requirement, as well as being able to talk and write 
clearly about the *‘stuff” that you know. The word “communication* 
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is too often interpreted to mean that you have a good debating tech- 
nique. You also need to know about that which you are debating 
and it is better to be trying to persuade than argue the case. 

On the point of the values of the profession raised in the Chairman’s 
letter to me, I still know no better summary statement of these basic 
values than Duty, Honor, Country, which is West Point’s motto, and 
which was engraved in greater depth in General MacArthur’s last great 
address two years ago which, as I recall, is already in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

This same guidepost has been stated in other ways such as that we 
want individuals who esteem the goal of public service as their highest 
aim. But — Duty, Honor, Country — that is the best summary I know. 

Now, I have listed some problem areas for the future. There is the 
problem of recruiting talent, 8,000 to 10,000 regulars a year. The 
problem of retaining a high morale which is one of the elements of 
retention. There is a problem of continual re-training and up-dating 
of officers in the rapidly changing profession, which is one of the rea- 
sons why we have such a massive school, system. There is a problem 
of orchestrating military power and policy with other powers and 
other policies. This is a topic that is widely and continuously dis- 
cussed. 

There is a problem of effective command and managerial arrange- 
ments in this huge defense operation in which we are engaged and 
which seems likely to continue. 

I underline that T do not think that schooling in the military services 
is a critical problem area. The military profession is, at least as much 
as any profession, I think, on the Dean’s list in the area of schooling. 
I don’t mean to create the impression that we are always up with the 
times in every school or in every area that, people need to be schooled. 
But we are trying to be up with the times. 

It is usual for military professionals to refer to principles of war. 
These are important truisms, nine of them. In a battle you may 
follow three, violate two, and four will not apply. Such a pattern has 
oftentimes occurred. But nowadays, we also nave to seek for prin- 
ciples of peace-keeping because that is a part of our military task. 

I have closed my formal presentation Dy referring to Clausewit*, 
which is not unusual for a military officer. He said that the require- 
ments for a professional officer were intelligence and courage to take 
responsibility. In the modem day and age, the world “intelligence” 
applies to skills, knowledge, preparation ana integrity. The courage 
to take responsibility clearly implies a comprehension of what to ao 
and how to do it. 

The professonal officer in this day, even as in Napoleon’s day, must 
still, I think, have in his heart the instinct to march to the sound of the 
guns, to go where the problem is, and to do his professional best to 
solve that problem. 

Among the quotations that were put together and included with 
my statement, there are two that in the light of recent newspaper 
headlines (designation of General Taylor as new Ambassador to Viet- 
nam and General Wheeler as his successor as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff) seem to me to be of particular interest. If I may, I 
will read the quotation from General Marwell D. Taylor. 

He says this : “If we are not carrying the day” — and General Taylor 
is talking about the professional officer — “in all the arguments, it is 
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more likely that our cause may not always be right or that our per- 
suasiveness may not always be effective, rather than that there is a 
deliberate desire to disregard the military facts of national life. 

“President Kennedy solved any doubt in the minds of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as to his views on the subject when in June 1961, he 
wrote to them as follows: ‘While I look to the Chiefs to present the 
military factor without reserve or hesitation, I regard them to be more 
than military men and expect their help in fitting military require- 
ments into the overall context of any situation, recognizing that the 
most difficult problem in Government is to combine all assets in a 
unified, effective pattern.’ 

“The military are entitled by law and right to a seat at the national 
table — there to advise, not to dominate or command.' 5 

General Bradley put this very briefly, when he said that “The mili- 
tary voice should De a quiet voice, but it should be heard.” 

Senator Miller. Is this still a quote from Taylor? 

Colonel Lincoln. I have interpolated a comment from General 
Bradley. If I may continue now to read from General Taylor : “The 
longer one serves in Washington the more one becomes aware of the 
many elements which go to make up a successful national strategy. 
Of these, the military element is but one, but an important one, re- 
quiring the voice of professional spokesmen.” 

'General Wheeler, who has just been made Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, made a statement a year ago at the Army War College, 
which impressed me a great deal. I asked him if I might use it. Here 
it is, in three brief paragraphs : 

He said, “In other terms, the military must be able to convince judges 
who are not aware of or impressed by military scriptures of the past 
as guidelines to the future. This is so because of the present dyna- 
mism in national security requirements themselves. In truth, these 
requirements can be met only by forging new and effective balances 
in political, economic and military national power. 

“My theme has been balance. The Army’s purely military response 
to our security needs is balance in hardware, training, organization and 
planning. But beyond this purely military sense, the Army is after 
a political, economic and military balance. Perhaps more important 
than these, we recognize our responsibility to make ourselves heard and 
understood in Governmental forums dealing with national security 
affairs. 

“To be understood by others implies that we understand the prob- 
lem. This, gentlemen, is our job in achieving balance — to understand 
and make ourselves understood .” 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Colonel Lincoln, for your very fine 
and very helpful statement and comments. Before turning to my col- 
leagues, I want to ask two or three questions. 

You mention at the end of the first paragraph of your formal state- 
ment, “. . . I suggest that we are not dealing here with a one-way 
street. Other components of U.S. society ana of government opera- 
tions need to make coordinate shifts.” 

Could you expand on this point a little bit ? 

Colonel Lincoln. First. I should say that I have not prepared the 
essay on that that I should. But I tnink that we should recognize 
that the military profession has not traditionally been a popular pro- 
fession in U.S. society. 
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It has been suspect for various reasons, some of them traditional. 
The more that components of U.S. society which have been tradition- 
ally critical of the profession shift toward at least a neutral position, 
the better the climate we will have in the United States for getting 
the j ob done that needs to be done by the military forces. 

One of my great concerns in this area is adequate recruiting, of men 
in the ranks as well as of professional officers and also of Reserve offi- 
cers. We need a great many Reserve officers to man the components 
of the Armed Forces that are manned in part or in whole by Reserve 
officers. 

Under the heading of “Government Operations,” I think an im- 
portant, and perhaps the most important, segment of the Government 
operations in Washington is the Congress of the United States. 

I pass no judgment on this. I only make a comment that it does 
seem to me that the Congress of the United States has shifted and is 
shifting very rapidly to understand this increasing complexity of the 
military profession. 

Perhaps the fact that you are holding this hearing here illustrates 
the recognition of the problem and the desirable shift 

Senator Jackson. 1 might just underline that there is one compo- 
nent of Government operations that needs to change its fundamental 
attitude toward the military profession — and I mean some of the pres- 
ent top civilian leadership of the Defense Department I am re- 
minded of what Adm. George W. Anderson, now our Ambassador to 
Portugal, said in September 1963 : “I am gravely concerned that 
within the Department of Defense there is not the degree of confidence 
and trust between the civilian and military echelons that the impor- 
tance of their common objective requires. This two-way responsibil- 
ity requires wisdom, respect, and understanding from both sides.” 

How do you get to the American public the story of the new soldier 1 
For example, the soldier that I saw in Vietnam in December of 1962 
impressed me with his knowledge of not just his military assignment 
but the social and economic problems in the country that are a part 
and parcel of the threat. 

There is in fact the new soldier, and this is the soldier with a gradu- 
ate degree, and this is a soldier like yourself who is a scholar, and this 
is the soldier that is the physicist in tne laboratory. This is the soldier 
that is over in the State Department working side by side with the 
civilian professionals in the Department. 

I find that so many people just are not fully aware of this new breed. 

Colonel Lincoln. One of the difficulties, as we all know, is that if it 
is news, it is usually considered that it has to be critical or dramatic. 
I fear that what you are talking about, sir, is certainly not critical and 
it is not very dramatic. 

So, the first inclination of the fourth estate is probably not to write 
about it. 

I frankly do not have a formula for this problem and I feel that it 
is something that someone other than the military profession has to 
solve in great part. The releases from the information services of the 
Pentagon can only go so far and are, perhaps, not the best way to do 
it. There is another problem in this, by the way, that anything that is 
stressed officially by the military establishment may be taken as criti- 
cism of some members or some components of it if those particular 
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1 members don’t happen at the time to have the skills being stressed in 
: the publicity. 

1 Let me illustrate by the graduate schooling point. One can stress 
3 graduate schooling only so far, because a high proportion of officers, 
after all, are not adapted to it or can’t get it. Too much stress on such 
3 schooling begins to imply that if you ao not have it, you are a second- 
's class citizen. 

t Such is not, in fact, true. Hence, I come back to my point of some- 
'■ one else than the military needing to do this information job. 

While we are talking about the education point, by the way, we 
-i should keep in mind the men in the enlisted ranks because the up- 
t grading of skills and of education in the enlisted ranks may be pro- 
t portionately even more than in the officer ranks. 

) Some furores running through my mind are something like this: 
» That in World War I, the soldier averaged a fifth grade education, 
! and I would guess that the company that I commanded in the early 
thirties, which was an engineer company, averaged about an eighth 
i. grade education. That guess excludes a couple of college graduates. 

That time was in the middle of the depression and they had enlisted 
i to get something to eat. I would think that the average enlisted man 
t now has close to a high school education. 

■ May I turn to someone who has commanded a company 20 or 30 
: years later than I, and ask him his impression. 

i Major Seigle. Well, I was very fortunate in commanding a com- 
j pany which I trained from the day that the men had entered the Army 
i until I took them to Germany and joined the Seventh Army, in one of 
i the gyroscope moves of several yeftrs back, in which 25 percent of the 
I enlisted men were college graduates. These were mostly draftees, and 
i men who had volunteered for, in this case, the Third Armored 
i Division. They enlisted in lieu of being drafted, and losing the option 
, of choosing their unit. Consequently this was not a typical company. 
( This situation creates some problems, as you can quickly see, m the 
, Army, in terms of the educational levels, not only of the officers but 
of the professional noncommissioned officer corps. 

, The Army has taken steps to insure that each career, noncommis- 
, sioned officer attains at least a high school equivalent in his formal 
( education, and I am sure wishes to proceed beyond that whenever it 
( becomes possible to do so. 

At the same time, they have now established a policy that all com- 
, missioned officers should be college graduates. 

I would feel myself, so long as we have large numbers of young 
American men, many of whom are being drafted after they have com- 
| pleted their college education, although certainly not all of them are 
college graduates entering our Armed Services, we will have a con- 
tinuing need for a relatively high educational level on the part of the 
people who will be assigned to lead them during their required service. 

Senator Jackson. It nas been said by some people that the military 
profession spends too much of its time on the study of nonmilitary 
subjects — that is the study of the nonmilitair aspects of the cold war, 
the political, the economic, and the social ana so on. They say soldiers 
ought to confine themselves to the military elements of the problem. 
Would you like to comment on that ? 

Colonel Lincoln. This is a traditional approach of some soldiers : 
that the military man should be given a clearly defined military job 
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involving the use of force and then turned loose until he executes 
his mission ; he then turns the job back to — let us use not uncommon 
phraseology — he turns the situation back to the State Department 
until they mess it up once more, and then the soldier is called in again. 

This, of course, if it was ever true, is complete nonsense now. I 
would almost close this point off by repeating General Taylors 
comment, which I put in my prepared statement, that there are no 
longer any purely military problems. The components of modern 
security problems are woven together, as I have said, like the warp 
and woof of a rug. 

Senator Jackson. Let me be a devil’s advocate again for a moment. 
This is not necessarily my view, but it has been said that we face 
in Vietnam a special military situation, namely .guerilla-type warfare, 
that takes us back to the French and Indian War, and the Wars in 
the West with the Indians. The point is made that, for some reason 
or another, we do not have an effective military plan to cope with 
this situation, that we are concentrating too much on other subjects, 
and that we nave missed the big problem that we are up against in 
this instance. 

Colonel Lincoln. First, let me say that I don’t think the comparison 
with the Indian Wars in the West is a good one. Whatever the 
Indians had, they didn’t have an ideology. An ideology is a skein 
running through this problem in Vietnam. 

Senator Jackson. Your point is that this is more than just a French 
and Indian War — it is a political war? 

Colonel Lincoln. This is more than a battle situation. This is 
what is called by some people, sublimited war. That is, in the spec- 
trum of war from general nuclear war to civic action, it falls on the 
side toward civic action. I hope we keep it there. 

The United States is in a position right now where we have to work 
from the outside. We are coming in from the outside to give assistance 
to a Government. Just what are the effective things that you can do 
to assist that Government ? 

Thus far, we have stuck to assistance. We are trying to promote 
what is called counter-insurgency. I don’t like the term “counter- 
insurgency.” We are trying to promote what is better called “internal 
defense”. 

There is an implication in the statement you have made that we 
should jump this effort to another level and assume the responsibility, 
or primary responsibility, ourselves for creating order in Vietnam. 

This opens up a whole other book to write and to discuss which, 
frankly, 1 don’t feel very competent to do. 

Senator Jackson. I think that that is well said. You have stated 
very well the story of the new soldier, the fact that the new soldier 
has to be acquainted with more than one discipline. If this is to be 
done effectively, and if he is to maximize his talents, what can be done 
to improve the opportunities for dissent within the profession ? 

In other wordsjour soldiers today are called upon to deal with ncs- 
military areas. They are called upon to do important work in the 
social sciences, and in problems that lie between State and Defense 
They are called upon to do important research work, and all of this 
involves creative thinking. By the very nature of the operation, if 
requires an environment in which the soldier can property give his 
views, disagree and so on. 
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Can this be done in the context of the tradition of heavy emphasis 
on discipline that has been the soldier’s way of life in the past? 

Colonel Lincoln. Well, first, as a preliminary comment, if one 
reads the record, the history of our Armed Forces, and particularly 
of the U.S. Army, what is Happening now is not new. The problem 
is only expanded as to the proportion of individuals who do think and 
need to think in this way. 

If you looked back at the history of the officer corps, you will find 
that since George Washington’s Army, there have been individuals 
who were broaaly grounded and thinking very broadly. After all, 
Alexander Hamilton was a professional officer, and a pretty good one. 
That is just to cite an example. 

In looking over the early nistory of the Military Academy, on which 
we have just had a dissertation written, at times as I read through 
the pages I wondered whether these earlv superintendents and mili- 
tary professors were spending more of their time teaching cadets or 
politicking with Congress. I am glad we have changed that. 

But moving into this century, one can mention men such as Tasker 
Bliss, who was the founder of the Council on Foreign Relations in 
New York, and General Embick, who may not be known to any of 
you, but who worked with the State Department over many, many 
years on negotiations in Latin America. There have been Naval offi- 
cers, Admiral Sims is one, who have been very adept and very useful 
in these areas. 

What we have really come to is an expansion throughout a larger 
jortion of the framework of the professional officers corps, of this need, 
furthermore, the military operations have become so critical that the 
' ieutenant out there with a platoon on the border of Germany may find 
limself in a politically significant predicament an hour from now. 

Now, on the opportunity for dissent, that is a tough one. My first 
reaction was to give a personal one, looking back on 35 years now of 
wearing the uniform. 

More correctly, it is over 39 years. In the first four years, when I 
was a cadet at tne Military Academy, I recall times when I didn’t 
have an opportunity for dissent, particularly during the first year 
there as a plebe. 

But I don’t recall any time since then when, in the end, I didn’t have 
an opportunity for dissent if I felt my cause was just and it was im- 
portant enough. This was particularly true, by the way, during the 
time I was General Marshall’s planner. If you had reason to believe 
the developing plan was not the best, and didn’t dissent, you got fired. 

Senator Jackson. Does it depend a lot on the individual, and how 
he goes about dissenting within the profession? 

Colonel Lincoln. There is an element of the political in this, yes. 

Senator J ackson. It gets down to judgment ? 

Colonel Lincoln. It gets down to an element of judgment and also 
you need to be professionally competent in knowing how to put in the 
dissent. Dissent is a hard word. Perhaps more often than not, you 
are raising a question or asking that another view be considered. 

Senator Jackson. In your formal statement, you say “ ‘Communi- 
cation’ means ‘knowing your stuff’, as the primary requirement. . .” 
In other words, a person or an officer who really knows his business 

Colonel Lincoln. I think you have answered your own question. 
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Senator Jackson. he can dissent effectively. 

Colonel Lincoln. Your answer is better than I have answered. If 
you know your stuff and vou can communicate, and you can speak and 
you can write, you will have plenty of opportunity to dissent. 

Senator Jackson. In all professions, there are those who can dis- 
sent and get away with it and they will have the respect of their 
superiors, and others who try to do the same thing get into trouble. 

Colonel Lincoln. That is right. And this is one of the difficulties 
that we have been facing, I think, recently. We, of the military pro- 
fession, certainly have a strong respect for professional military judg- 
ment. I have a strong respect for it. But it is probably true that 
some proportion of our individuals with the best judgment over the 
recent years have not been very articulate. In that case, the indi- 
vidual should hire a good staff officer. 

Senator Jackson. I would like to carry this same line of questioning 
over to the civilian side of the Government — to the relationship be- 
tween the civilian and the military. Do you feel that the officer that 
is articulate, and who knows his stuff, and who can properly com- 
municate all of this, can get along, for the most part, quite well with 
his superior civilian heads? 

Colonel Lincoln. Very definitely so, with a comment. Let me see 
if I can phrase this comment clearly. This comment comes back to 
my point on the two-way street. The civilian head or the civilian as- 
sociate needs to have, as a starting point, some respect for the profes- 
sion and for the professionalism of the officers involved. Otherwise 
it may be so difficult to get through the barriers to communication with, 
say a new civilian secretary, that even the highly competent, persua- 
sive officer may not make it. And you should forgive him for not 
making it. 

Senator Jackson. In his West Point speech, Robert Lovett men- 
tioned the importance of “mutual confidence and respect between civil- 
ian officials and military officers which have provea to be essential to 
real progress under our system of government.” 

For an able soldier-officer to get along, is it not essential that the 
other party, the civilian head in this case, have a respect and under- 
standing of the professional soldier’s role and his responsibility. 

Colonel Lincoln. It is mv impression, yes. 

Senator Jackson. And, likewise, the military officer should have a 
full understanding of the civilian’s role, and have the ability to com- 
municate with him in a knowledgeable way. 

Colonel Lincoln. This is a very good analysis, I think, sir. If I 
may cite as an example, I think a survey of the Army staff relation- 
ships with their secretaries today will show a very healthy, mutual 
respect and a very ready communication. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Brewster has to leave shortly to go to 
another committee meeting. I would like to yield to him now. 

Senator Brewster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Colonel, the Major 
testified that in his company 25 percent of the men were college grad- 
uates. The policy of our draft is to allow young men to complete 
their education prior to being drafted and it is also to select the abler 
and better young men that tne country produces, and the trend cer- 
tainly is for a greater percentage of our young men to obtain a uni- 
versity education. 
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This tendency will certainly increase as years go by. It is almost 
self-evident that men with a college degree will not make a professional 
career for their lives as enlisted men in the lower grades. With this 
background, do you see the possibility of establishing a professional 
career for our enlisted men in the lower ranks? I nave long been 
concerned about the tremendous cost of training these men, and then 
only being able to utilize their services for a very short period of time. 
Are we just stuck with the situation that we are going to have our 
privates and corporals for four years and spend half of our time 
training them? Could you address yourself generally to that 
situation ? 

Colonel Lincoln. As a first comment, I think Major Seigle’s com- 
pany was a rather special case. Many of the enlistees were probably 
impelled by the draft. By enlisting, they could get their choice. 

As to officers, there is a point, if you are an ROTC graduate, to tak- 
ing a regular commission rather than a Reserve commission. You 
are going to have to do two years anyhow with the Reserve commission. 
But, with a regular commission, you get more of a choice of branch 
and station. 

You have cited a problem on which I really have no answer and only 
a comment. This is a problem on which I have very little expertise. 
It is a topic on which the personnel people in the services will have 
thought a great deal. They are the people to ask or refer to for 
expertise. 

I think there is a definite gain to our U.S. society that some people 
may not recognize, even though we train these people and then they 
go on out to civilan life in four years or even eight years. They have 
acquired some additional skills, and they have acquired some discipline. 
They have been urged, by the way. to learn to use a toothbrush, which 
some of them don’t know about wnen they come in, despite all of the 
advertisements. These items are assets that should be listed. There 
is just a question in my mind that you could do more than improve by 
a proportion, improve by a sort of percentage, say 25 percent, or 30 
or 40 percent measured money-wise from the current situation, by pro- 
viding for reenlistments from these individuals. 

Over the long run, these individuals will want to go out and get a 
job that makes more money. There are only so many sergeants’ jobs, 
even as there are only so many colonels’ j obs. 

I know more about the officer’s aspect of this. One of the great 
problems of the armed services is that there is not enough room at 
the top. We are losing highly professional officers just because there 
are not enough slots for generals, and not enough slots for colonels. 
After they are passed over a couple of times as lieutenant colonel, they 
will retire and go out and do something in civilian life. It is a pre- 
dicament. It is a predicament for which I don’t have an answer. 

Senator Brewster. You have addressed yourself to my second ques- 
tion, but to elaborate on it, do your cadets recognize and accept that, 
though they are professionally competent after 20 or 30 years’ service, 
they will be pushed out and will not many of them or most of them, 
have a chance to become Flag Officers ? 

Colonel Lincoln. Well, first, a high proportion of these people think 
that they carry a general’s baton in their pocket, and I think that that 
is all right at that age. It is an incentive. Don’t you think that I am 
right in that? 
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Major Seiole. Yes, sir, they are like the platoon that was told, going 
on its very dangerous mission, that only one would return. Each 
would look around and say, “Well, I am sure going to miss the other 
fellows.” 

They are told the expectancy on a percentage basis, which is very 
low, but each, perhaps, as Colonel Lincoln indicated, tends to consider 
himself in that fortunate few at this time. 

Senator Jackson. Which is a wonderful thing. 

Colonel Lincoln. The only figure I have ever seen on this is one 
given by General Porter in testimony to a committee of Congress, when 
he was head of personnel of the Army. He said, as I recall and my 
memory is certainly fallible, of 100 Setxrnd Lieutenants being commis- 
sioned, four will tie made General Officers of which two will be made 
permanent General Officers. 

Senator Pell. To interpolate here for a moment, I would imagine 
the statistics are almost the same in the Foreign Service for the num- 
ber of newly commissioned FSO’s who will become Ambassadors, and 
I wish they had the same peace of mind about not making ambassa- 
dorial rank. 

Senator Brewster. Colonel, you would say that at West Point, then, 
this situation does not have a serious morale effect upon our cadets? 

Colonel Lincoln. No, and furthermore, these people — you shouldn’t 
stereotype cadets any more than you stereotype officers — but some of 
these individuals have, for instance, quite deep technical-scientific in- 
terests. They, for instance, are looking forward to going in the Corps 
of Engineers. They think of this as a military life and also a useful 
life in the profession. They know that at a reasonable time they can 
get a job and an interesting job in civilian life. 

I perhaps should at this point, before I go on to talk about second 
careers, make a comment that I had for Senator Pell. It just crossed 
my mind that maybe the Foreign Service has been encouraging the in- 
crease in the number of countries in the world so there will oe more 
jobs for Ambassadors. The Foreign Service has been doing pretty 
well on ambassadorial posts since World War II. 

One of the revolutionary changes in the military profession since 
World War II has been the increasing acceptance of a second career. 
This was not thought of by most Regular officers, I do not think, prior 
to World War II. Those, like myself, who were commissioned prior 
to World War II were not thinking in terms of a second career. They 
were thinking in terms of the old retirement law which I think was age 
64. Then we passed a new personnel bill, and officers are out at an 
average age of 52 (assuming commissioned at 22), unless you have be- 
come a permanent General or permanent Admiral. This is today one 
of the major problems of the military profession. 

On the other hand, the increasing requirement for skills in the mili- 
tary profession is making it easier for these individuals to move to a 
second career; such aspects as civilian-type skills, that is, managerial 
skills, and the fact that everybody now really needs at least a bacca- 
laureate degree. In increasing proportion, our military requirements 
necessitate a graduate degree. In addition, a large number of officers 
are going on their own and getting a graduate degree because they 
think it will help professionally, or as insurance against the require- 
ment for a second career. This career aspect I am discussing may or 
may not be parallel to the Foreign Service. 
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I do know some Foreign Service officers who are teaching, and 
military officers seem to turn to that second profession. I can give you 
a statistic on the teaching business, by the way. My West Point class 
certainly started out without a concern about a second career. There 
were 299 of them graduating, and only 21 left the service of their own 
volition, that is resigned. Today, with not more than 15 of us still 
in uniform, of those who have been retired, approximately 45 are teach- 
ing. In other words, out of about 220 professionals still living, ap- 
proximately 45 are teaching and 15 still in uniform. 

I might add this point: officers, accustomed to an active existence, 
are often not happy with reading and golf on retirement at age 
50 to 60. Hence, m addition to the money aspect, they look for some- 
thing to do that utilizes their considerable inventory of energy and 
interest. One might note that many more choose teaching than 
politics. 

Senator Brewster. I have one final question on the subject. Would 
you say that the frustration and bitterness that I know did exist among 
field grade officers who were pushed out, at what they considered the 
peak of their productivity, is now on the downgrade by virtue of the 
training they have had and the possibilities of a real second career ? 

Colonel Lincoln. You refer to the situation in the late 40’s when 
we went through Korea, and many were kept on ? 

Senator Jackson. I think the early 50’s, after Korea. 

Colonel Lincoln. Broadly, I would say yes to your question, be- 
cause this situation is now more accepted and officers are thinking 
about and planning for this second career. They accept it as a way 
of life. 

Now, as a comment on that, when an individual is passed over for 
General Officer (and he well recognizes that only a small proportion 
can be selected) and he sees that he is not going to be a General Officer, 
he is liable to retire earlier than the 30 years if he sees a good op- 
portunity to go on in a second career. This tendency may at times 
decrease the efficiency — under certain circumstances — of the officer 
corps because the individual may be concentrating his attention more 
on looking for the second career in his last year of service than on 
hisjob. 

There was a suggestion made to me recently by a friend of mine, 
a Lieutenant General who was looking at what one of his chief assist- 
ants had been doing for the last few months. He said that he had 
come to the conclusion that maybe when an individual served 30 or 
35 years and didn’t have a job lined up afterwards, the thing to do was 
to give him the last year off at Government expense to go to graduate 
school or look for a job. This approach might add to the overall 
efficiency of our operations. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Brewster. 

Colonel Lincoln. I don’t make that last as a proposal to enact into 
law, but you might wish to think about it. 

Senator Miller. Well, first, Colonel Lincoln, let me tell you how 
much I appreciate this splendid statement that you have given us. 
I do believe you have touched on the problems and some of the under - 
lying requirements of professionalism. I particularly like the fact 
that you brought out such concepts as “the soldier’s soul,” and “the 
commitment,” and “the will,” and “policy consciousness.” 
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Personally, I have arrived at about the same conclusions except that 
I have expressed them in terms of saying that the professional soldier 
has to be a philosopher and a good one, and more so nowadays than 
ever before. But without seeking to embarrass you, I would like to 
just say a couple of things and I don’t wish any response at this point 

I believe that you have touched on, if not the most important Victor, 
certainly a major factor in this problem of professionals. That is 
the two-way street between the civilian and the military. I am not one 
who is opposed to civilian control over the military, but I do believe 
that as long as there is this civilian control power, there is a corollary 
responsibility that the civilians in control understand what the mili- 
tary side of the picture is. I am quite confident that this responsibility 
has not been carried out as much as it should be. 

Now, I do not say that what I am about to say is necessarily directed 
at the top civilian controllers, although I think it is in part applicable 
to them. But there are still too many people in the civilian con- 
trolling spots, in the civilian recommending spots, top civilian staff 
people, to whom the Secretaries or the Assistant Secretaries have to 
look for guidance, who do not have the awareness of the problems of 
the military that they should. Many of them have never had the 
privilege of wearing a uniform, but many of them have the feeling that 
they have the omnipotent knowledge of how to run things. It seems to 
me that these people, perhaps by direction of the President, ought to be 
put through some kind of a refresher or quick course, maybe in the eve- 
nings, which would bring them up to date on just exactly what is going 
on in the military side of the picture. I don’t think we could afford 
to turn them loose on a two- or three-month special course over at the 
National War College. But, on the other hand, I think that we can’t 
afford to have them persist in their ignorance because it just means 
that much longer periods of time are needed by the military people 
with whom they are working, to try to explain and to try to instruct 
them, so that at least they have the other side of the picture. 

I think to some extent what I have said could apply to Members of 
Congress. There are still too many Members or Congress who are 
voting on things military who haven’t the remotest appreciation of 
what they are voting on. By and large, the members of the Armed 
Services and Military Affairs committees have this knowledge, 
although this is not universally true, either. I think that it would 
be well if the leaders in the Senate and the House would somehow or 
other see to it that at least new Members of Congress receive some 
kind of a briefing from the Pentagon. I am sure the Pentagon would 
be more than happy to comply with such a request. 

In other words, this two-way street exists, but I sympathize with 
the military in that I do not think that the civilian side has been going 
down that two-way street like it should. 

Now, I am also aware of the fact that the military is not entirely 
blameless on this. There are some rather stupid things that have 
occurred — for example, the recruitment program, the radio announce- 
ments, “Join the military services and retire before you are 40 years 
of age.” This kind of business is not helping the standing of the 
military either, and it is not providing the proper motivation for 
those who join and seek to make a career of the military. 

Now, getting back to what I was saying, specifically some of the 
things brought out during the investigation of the so-called muzzling 
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of the military indicated that there are some defects which can have, 
and undoubtedly have had, a serious impact on the soul of the military. 

For example, the shunning of the pnrase “Cold War,” the allega- 
tions that we don’t have a ‘‘win” policy, allegations which were not 
properly rebutted and still aren’t being properly rebutted. I must 
say that my heart goes out to those men and their families, too, who 
are out in the field Ming subjected to the hot lead who wonder whether 
or not the civilian side of the picture knows what is going on, and 
appreciates what is going on, and has indeed got a “win” policy. 

I don’t think that the civilian side has done a fair job on this. I 
hope that it will improve, and that it will improve fast, because unless 
it does, these problems that you set forth here are not going to be 
solved, and they could get worse. 

Let me ask you just two questions: I was a little disturbed by the 
implication of your statement that in your opinion the military profes- 
sion has moved slowly in strategic thought, because it has been my 
personal observation that they have moved just as fast in strategic 
thought as they have in adapting to the technological developments. 
The curricula of our schools, such as the one that you have shown us 
here, the increase and highly competent staffing of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff working committees — these indicate to me that we have moved 
rapidly in strategic thought. 

I am not saying that we have achieved the optimum, but I would 
appreciate it if you would elaborate on what caused you to conclude 
that we have moved slowly in strategic thought. 

Colonel Lincoln. Senator, my point is that we professionals were 
deadlocked too long among the Services over just what our strategy 
should be, an inter-service controversy. Thereby we relinquished some 
of our rightful responsibility in the business of strategy. 

Senator Miller. Well, Colonel, that clears that up for me very well. 
About the only comment I would have on that is that that would not 
necessarily be a criticism of the military ? in my judgment; it would 
be a criticism more on the side of the civilian. 

Colonel Lincoln. We weren’t helped too much sometimes. 

Senator Miller. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Would the Senator yield at that point for an 
observation? It occurs to me that some of this same problem that 
we have on the civilian side occurs also on the military side. For 
example, it took the Navy a long time, as some of us are personally 
aware, to be interested in the use of nuclear submarines as a strategic 
weapons device. It took the Navy a long time — in fact, it took World 
War II — to cause them to accept carriers. 

The military profession, I would say, has been somewhat neglectful 
in the area of subversion or guerrilla or counter-insurgency type 
warfare. 

I will turn to the Air Force for a moment; here we are with billions 
of dollars that we have spent for airplanes for close-in support, and 
we now find after all of the money spent, and all of the interest in 
research and development, that the best close-in support weapons sys- 
tem available is a 1945 trainer called the T-28. 

I just want to point out that there is some hesitancy, some slowness 
within the military profession, as well as among the civilians. That 
is my observation. 
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Senator Miller. May I just respond to that ? 

Senator Jackson. I could cite other illustrations, of course. 

Senator Miller. I might say, or suggest, however, that this gets 
you into the political realm. How are you going to fight these wars? 
This is a matter of political rather than military decision, I think. 

Senator Jackson. When the battleship admirals opposed the carrier 
people, there was an unwillingness to try new ideas. 

Colonel Lincoln. It was also a decision of agreeing to a change of 
concept which tended to be agreeing that you were out of a job, or out 
of being promoted to Admiral. These things are tough, you know. 
I was the unfortunate individual at the end of World War II who 
had the staff section charged with the administrative action for dis- 
banding the Cavalry formally, and also the Coast Artillery Corps. 
This was tough going. One needed some help from civilian leader- 
ship in doing these things. 

There were hundreds of officers who had gone into these corps as 
their life career and it was tough to formalize the fact that the world 
had marched on. 

Senator Miller. In turn, you had some of the old grads in the civil- 
ians who were keeping in close contact with the old units, or the old 
thinking that they had, and I venture to say that you didn’t get too 
much help from them either. 

I do want to emphasize that I am not saying that we have reached 
the optimum in strategic thought, and I do agree that we have moved 
more slowly in agreement in strategic thought. But I do believe that 
I can say this, whereas, perhaps you should not : that the civilian side 
must share the blame, it not most of the blame, in my judgment, be- 
cause, after all, it is their responsibility, it is their power, and that 
power has an accompanying responsibility, and that responsibility has 
not kept pace with the need either. 

I recognize that there are areas of blame on both sides of this thing. 

Now, I would like to ask just one more question. There has long 
been an underlying struggle between the Defense Department and 
the State Department, particularly the military side of the Defense 
Department ; that is, the military personnel side of the Defense De- 
partment versus the State Department. I don’t detect that this has 
improved very much. Perhaps with respect to the top people like 
the Joint Chiefs it has, but I am thinking in terms of tne colonels 
and the lieutenant colonels and the pick and shovel staff people over 
in the Pentagon who are still quite frustrated about what is going on 
over in State. 

I haven’t had the experience, but I suppose that there may be a 
similar feeling on the part of some State Department pick and shovel 
staff people. How can we get more cross-fertilization between these 
staff people of the two departments so that there will be a better 
understanding, and perhaps an improved approach to these problems 
of joint responsibility? 

Can we nave joint staff seminars in schools between these key 
people, or should we have more people in uniform go over to State, 
and work in an office once in a while, and vice versa, nave more State 
people come over and work with the DOD? We certainly do this 
among the services, and maybe we might do it on a larger scale be- 
tween the departments. Have you given any thought to this? 
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Colonel Lincoln. Let me say as a summary judgment that I think 
we have gone through a cycle here in relationships. During World 
\V ar II and the year or two afterwards^ the relationships were not 
highly institutionalized between the military and the State Depart- 
ment, but were, I think, quite good. 

I say that from a parochial viewpoint because from about ’44 to ’47 
I was personally responsible on the Pentagon side for staff work on a 
high proportion of tnese relationships. In part of that period I had 
such young officers working for me as Colonel Dean Rusk, by the 
way. The relationships were generally informal, they were quite 
good, and they were not institutionalized. 

We went through a downswing in some period afterwards, perhaps 
because the relationships became more institutionalized. Also, it was 
very hard to do anything about relationships when Mr. Acheson 
ana Mr. Johnson were not working closely. I have heard that Mr. 
Johnson once directed that no one, other than himself, would speak 
to the State Department. Probably this report is exaggerated. 

I would suggest that today this matter is being tackled sensibly and 
is moving along very well. The actions needed are really now more 
a matter of detail, and, if I may, I will cite some details. 

We know that the National War College is about a quarter State 
Department. There are State Department people, I believe, attend- 
ing all other war colleges. I know at the Army War College that I 
saw four or five on a recent visit to the Strategic Seminar a few weeks 
ago. There is a Foreign Service Officer on the staff, I believe, of 
every war college, in a high position. There are military officers at- 
tending the Foreign Service Institute. 

The present Secretary of State has authorized Foreign Service 
Officers for each of the Service Academies, by the way. There is no 
charge to our personnel manning for this help, so we will probably 
take them with double happiness. The Air Force Academy already 
lias one on board. He is so useful that they have made him an As- 
sistant Professor, which is a creditable title at one of the Service 
Academies. Annapolis will have a Foreign Service Officer next year. 
As you know, the senior commanders have their political advisers. 

There is a swap now between the Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment of, I think, 10 officers. Again I don’t have the detailed knowl- 
edge of this arrangement, but I think it is 10 officers. 

Senator Jackson. I might at this point note that the State- Defense 
Officer Exchange Program was initiated in a hearing of our Subcom- 
mittee. It was outlined first before our Subcommittee by the then 
Secretary of State Herter — in June 1960. My recollection is that 
about 50 State Department and Pentagon officers are either now on 
exchange assignments under the program or have completed such 
assignments. 

Colonel Lincoln. Well, for instance, Dr. Rostow has two officers, 
uniformed officers, in the Policy Planning Council of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Millkr. On this point, do we have in the Defense Depart- 
ment, as you said, in exchange, the same number of State people work- 
ing over there? 

Colonel Lincoln. Approximately the same, and there are some in 
the Joint Staff. 
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Senator Jackson. We will have supplied for the record just what 
the situation is, and I think it will be useful to have such an up-to-date 
evaluation of the program. 

Senator Miller. I think it would be useful to have that, and perhaps 
a comment from somebody regarding the adequacy of this program, 
whether or not there ought to be more officers included in it. 

Senator Jackson. The quality of the officers exchanged is, of course, 
the critical factor in the success of the program. 

Senator Miller. I imagine they are well selected for that purpose. 

Colonel Lincoln. The heart of this problem is even more than num- 
bers, I think; it is understanding and confidence, and a feeling that 
these people are in the same business we are, which is the security and 
interests of the United States, that they are professionals, as we are, 
and that they are dedicated to a career of service to the country. 

Furthermore, there is the problem that they must be hard-headed 
thinkers. My intent is to underline both the “hard-headed” and the 
“thinker”. 

Let me say quite bluntly that the military tend to think, or have 
tended to think, that the Foreign Service Officers are not being suf- 
ficiently “hard-headed” and the Foreign Service Officer has tended 
to think that the military are not being sufficiently “thinkers”. So we 
have to get these two groups and two characteristics together. 

Major Seigle just noted to me that, in the Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Operations of the Army where I have put him for a month 
to rub off some of his Harvard education and face some of the hard 
realities, there are two Foreign Service Officers. 

You have put your finger on the problem by the questions. People 
are working on it and perhaps they should work some more on it. 
The basic concept behind the questions, I think, is the concept be- 
hind the proposal that came to Congress as the National Academy 
of Foreign Affairs, a plan which really was generated as much by 
General Taylor as anyone else. But he was thinking of primarily, 1 
think, a high-level institution that would be small and deal with prob- 
lems of what we now call the “country team.” The concept is that 
these people should be educated together and should have opportuni- 
ties to thresh out their common problems together in an educational 
media. 

As a final point, I might comment that my deputy, and there are 
only two professors of social sciences at West Point — Uolonel Jordan, 
is just now coming home from spending a year as “Special Political 
Adviser” to Chester Bowles in India. That is how he spent his sab- 
batical year which he had coming to him. There was a letter from 
Ambassador Bowles to the Secretary of the Army recently that was 
very laudatory on the progress made and the help he has given in deal- 
ing with some of the embassy’s problems, including trying to make 
some sense out of the relationship between the defense expenditures of 
India and their balance of payments — really a very technical economic 
job. 

Senator Miller. Thank you. 

I wonder if I could ask the chairman if it would be feasible for us 
to not only have included in the hearing the record of this State- 
Defense Officer Exchange Program, but perhaps secure a comment 
from both the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of State re- 
'arding their evaluation of the program and any recommendations. 
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Senator Jackson. We will request any comments they care to make 
as to the future of the program. 

(The materials referred to appear in the Appendix beginning on 
page 597.1 

Colonel Lincoln. On education, as you gather, we have in the mili- 
tary a strong belief in education. Not only do the War College cur- 
riculums reflect this problem, the problem is reflected to some extent 
in service academy curriculums. 

It is my view that it is too late, at the level of the War Colleges, to 
begin — and I underline “begin” — to put across that type of educa- 
tion. It is sort of like starting to learn to play golf after 40, which I 
did. I fear I am never going to have a good swing. 

I would just add that the Air Force Academy has gone so far in this 
that they have an international relations major in their curriculum. 
We have a certain amount of this formal instruction at the Military 
Academy. We do have an international relations course, and Major 
Seigle here teaches the National Security Problems course, which is 
an elective which gets into this sort of problem. 

So we are working away on the problem on the bottom level. You 
will see the recognition of it in tne furnished quotations which in- 
clude an extract from West Point’s last Board of Visitors report, in 
which the Board implied in a polite way that maybe our service acad- 
emy should do a little more about this matter we are discussing. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Javits. 

Senator Javits. I am not going to ask a question now, but I want 
to welcome Colonel Lincoln, whom I have known over 20 years, and 
who was in the War Department planning, G-5 as I recall it, when I 
was in the Chemical Corps, and I want to express my admiration for 
this remarkable paper which I have read with deepest interest, and for 
the fine understanding that he has of the place of the military in to- 
day’s society in performing its mission. I am delighted to see you 
here. 

Colonel Lincoln. Thank you very much, sir. I should say that 
Senator Javits has, on short notice a couple of times, helped us out 
with our student conference at West Point. 

Senator J ackson. Senator Pell. 

Senator Pell. I think the record should show that I do not agree 
with Senator Miller in the need for increased consciousness of the 
military viewpoint on the part of the civilian. I think the thing can 
go two ways. Sometimes it would be very good if the professional 
military were given the same rub-off treatment on the civilian’s view- 
point, and to my mind the mix is about right now. 

I have admired your career, and I think at some point you have 
been in the national and naval and strategic seminar short courses. I 
have heard you lecture, at least once and maybe twice, and I am de- 
lighted to meet you here under these circumstances. 

Tn the War College short courses, I have been struck by the fact 
that, when it comes to the willingness to make use of war as a means 
to obtain objectives, those who would be usually more belligerent 
would be civilians, and the next most belligerent would be the Reserve 
Officers in a two- week course, and the least belligerent and those who 
know the most about it would be the officers. I congratulate the mili- 
tary services on that. 
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I noticed earlier you mentioned the statistics as to those who would 
make General or Flag rank. To refresh my memory, was it one or two 
percent of the Second Lieu tenants ? 

Colonel Lincoln. I think, sir, this is a matter of interest that we 
should actually ask the services for. The only testimony I know was 
the figure that I gave, of four percent out of 100 lieutenants coming 
to active duty becoming Brigadier Generals, and two percent becom- 
ing permanent, which allows you to go beyona 30 years. 

Now, this was several years ago that this testimony was given, and 
I do not know whether the 100 Second Lieutenants meant both Re- 
serve and Regular, or Regular. 

Senator Pell. I think it is even less than that among Annapolis 
graduates. 

Colonel Lincoln. I would think the Foreign Service Officers rise 
to FSO-1 and perhaps even to Ambassador at a higher percentage 
rate than do Regular officers. 

Senator Pell. We might get the comparative statistics inserted 
in the record of the new Second Lieutenants and Ensigns, and the new 
Foreign Service Officers. As a matter of fairness, I guess we ought 
to include in the new Foreign Service Officers those who were amal- 
gamated in at the lower ranks. 

Colonel Lincoln. May I ask when you do that that you get the 
present forecast and not look at the people Of my vintage, because I 
came out of an Army with 12,000 Regular officers. Because of the 
expansion since that time, if you lived and were reasonably good, you 
probably became a General officer. I think about 70 out of my class 
of 299 made General officers. General Harkins, who received the 
Distinguished Service Medal from the President yesterday, is a class- 
mate of mine. 

Senator Jackson. We shall ask the military services and the De- 
partment of State for the statements suggested by Senator Pell. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Approximately 2 to 3 percent of the career Army lieutenants can expect to be 
promoted to general officer grade. It is emphasized that the above percentages 
are estimates. Many factors must be taken into consideration, such as, the 
number of lieutenants entering the Army with the intent on Army career, general 
officer authorizations, selection for promotion to intermediate grades and the 
number of times considered for promotion to general officer grade. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Approximately 0.4 percent of the Navy’s unrestricted line ensigns and lieuten- 
ants junior grade now serving in their first through third years of service can 
expect to be promoted to flag officer rank. This estimate is based on current 
grade ceilings, projected promotion opportunities and past attrition experience. 
However a determination of this nature is no more reliable than the assumptions 
on which it is based and it is to be expected that this estimate of opportunity will 
change somewhat over the intervening 26 years before these officers will com- 
pete for flag rank. 
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DEPARTMENT OP THE AHt FORCE 

Approximately 1 percent of career Air Force lieutenants can expect to be pro- 
moted to general officer grade. This percentage opportunity is based on the fol- 
lowing facts and assumptions : 

(a) The annual average number of promotions during the past five years to 
brigadier general (AF) has been 45. 

( ft ) The annual average career officer input during the past five years has been 
approximately 4,500. 

(c) For the purpose of this estimate, no change in currently authorized officer 
strengths and grades is assumed. 

The accuracy of this estimated percentage opportunity would be affected by 
the following factors : 

( а ) Change in active duty officer strength authorizations. 

( б ) Regular /Reserve force mix. 

( c ) Regular officer strength and grade authorizations. 

id) Variance in annual procurement. 

(e) Changes in promotion policy. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Department of State, 
Washington, July 27, 196i. 

Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 

United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Jackson : Thank you for your letter of June 30, 1964, concern- 
ing Senator Pell’s interest in the percentage of Foreign Service Officers who can 
look forward to becoming FSO-l’s or Ambassadors. 

During a nine year period ranging from FY 1955 to FY 1963, an average of 
1.19% of all FSO’s have reached the FSO-1 level. In FY 1958, for instance, 
1.62% of the total group of FSO’s were promoted to the 0-1 level, while only 
0.84% of the FY 1959 FSO complement were promoted to the senior level. ( See 
Chart 2) For this same period the percentage range for all FSO’s to reach the CA, 
CM, and FSO-1 level ranged from a low of 6.44% to a high of 11.34%. 

These figures indicate that one out of every hundred officers are promoted to 
the 0-1 level each year. This rate of promotion appears to maintain a group of 
senior career officers averaging 7.86% of the total FSO strength over a nine year 
period. 

As of June 30th, 1964, all six Career Ambassadors entered the Foreign Service 
at or near the bottom of the career ladder. Forty-seven of the 60 Career Min- 
isters (78.83%) entered the service in the Junior ranks. With a total FSO-1 
strength of 259 officers, it was found that 107 or 41.31% began their career as 
junior officers. 

Forty-nine (48.3%) of the Career Ministers are serving as Ambassadors. 
Fourteen (5.4%) of the FSO-l’s have attained the rank of Ambassador. Of 
the total group (325) of officers, 15.07% are currently serving as Ambassadors. 
In essence then, fifteen out of every 100 FSO’s currently serving as senior officers 
are holding the rank of Ambassador. 

The FSO-1 figures reflect only those officers that entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice at the junior grades. They do not reflect lateral entries of career civilian 
employees, professionals and specialists who were commissioned under The 
Manpower Act of 1946 or the Wriston Act. It is evident that many FSO-l’s are 
lateral entries. 

If we can be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 


Robert E. Lee, 

Acting Assistant Secretary For Congressional Relations. 
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16 
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27 

30 

44 

31 

82 
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Senator Pell. I was also struck by your reference to the three great 
callings — the clergy, the teaching profession and the military pro- 
fession. I once considered the one, and I tried the other two, and I 
thought politics might be added because it combines elements of all 
three. I am not sure that is a valid point. 

I was wondering what your reaction was to the rather trite comment 
by Von Moltke who said in substance that if an officer was energetic and 
intelligent, he should go on the staff; if he was intelligent and un- 
energetic, he was suited for high command ; if he was not too intelli- 
gent nor too energetic, he was suited for normal command; and if he 
was stupid and energetic he should be quickly fired. 

Colonel Lincoln. There is folklore about the latter category that 
General Patton commented that you should just shoot him and push 
him in the ditch before he gets you in trouble. 

Senator Pell. Two minor points : Speaking to you as an intellectual 
at the academy, why do you use the word “counter-insurgency” ? To 
my mind that is a very dangerous word, indeed, because actually we 
encourage some kinds of insurgency. Most of us would not be here 
if we had not been insurgents in politics, and I thought we ought to 
get away from this phrase because it looks as if we want to discourage 
insurgency. That is not true for a nation born in revolution. 

I have tried with the Joint Chiefs and with the Secretaries to get 
this thought across. We ought to leave that word behind us — omit it 
from our arsenal of words — and use some other word. 

Colonel Lincoln. I couldn’t agree with you more. The difficulty 
is that it has become so imbedded in the vernacular that it is the word 
you use when you want to create a particular image nowadays of a 
type of problem and a type of operation. It was given great status, I 
believe, at the start by being used in a speech or press conference by 
President Kennedy, and it has now permeated all down through the 
schooling system. 

I am aware that the intellectuals in the State Department and the 
Government structure generally, and some people in the Pentagon, 
would like to find another term. I believe we are now trying to 
use “internal defense.” I would be much happier using “internal 
defense”, but I am using, in effect, the vernacular, which I didn’t need 
to in this distinguished gathering, to express a thought that was the 
same as yours. 

A full description of “counter-insurgency” is: “Helping new na- 
tions through the modernization barrier while preserving internal 
defense.” The “new nations” are, implicitly, less developed — some- 
times “traditional societies” ; the “internal defense” is at the minimum 
insurance against communist takeover. If the Senator can find one 
dramatic, acceptable term for all that — many will be grateful. 

We deal with a rate of transition that is revolutionary, a transition 
which is a mixture of matters poltical, economic ancl social. The 
movement is to a new order. Such a transition inevitably involves 
exercise of power and struggles for power. Such struggles often de- 
velop to use of force, a form of power. Hence military resources are 
always the backdrop against which the transition takes place and some- 
times move onto the stage. 
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Senator Pell. May I have inserted in the record at this point a 
statement on the subject of counter-insurgency ? 

Senator Jackson. Certainly. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Statement bt Senator Claiborne Pell on the Floor of the Senate, 

August 8 , 1963 

Mr. President : I should like to call the attention of the Senate to a semantic 
skirmish In the battle of words and labels which is such an Important part of 
the Cold War. It Is a skirmish, too, which we are completely losing. 

I speak of our choice of the phrase “counter insurgency” whereby we damage 
our own cause and unwittingly aid our enemies. 

Our policy la not to counter insurgency, but to aupport democratic insurgency. 

In many parts of the world today, we are encouraging and conducting so- 
called “counter Insurgency” operations. Here in Washington we speak of 
“counter Insurgency” measures and “counter insurgency” planning, and we 
refer to “counter insurgency” as a desirable and necessary form of activity. 

We all realize that this form of activity, the combating by unorthodox means 
of various Communist regimes and Communist-sponsored guerrilla activity, is 
both a necessary and a desirable policy. However, when we use the phrase 
“counter Insurgency” to describe these operations, I believe we damage the image 
the world should have of our Nation and our purpose. By our very use of this 
phrase, our Nation indicates our opposition to “insurgency” or “insurgent activi- 
ties.” Surely this is not the image we wish to project in the developing nations 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Actually, when the objectives of insurgents in any part of the world are free- 
dom, liberty, or independence our policy cannot be described as one of “counter 
insurgency.” Rather, it is just the opposite — we support this type of “demo- 
cratic insurgency.” 

To be more personal for a moment, let us elected politicians look at ourselves. 
Many of us won our first election as “insurgents” I Almost every free nation 
was originally bom in insurgency, and our United States was no exception. 

In our current battle for the minds of men, it seems to me that such distinc- 
tions are truly Important We must take care to tell the world clearly and 
concisely just what we stand for and just what we are trying to do. In this 
Instance, I believe that we are being careless and unclear in our choice of words. 
In fact, we are saying just the opposite of what we mean. By doing this, our 
motives can easily be distorted in the minds of people who should be our friends. 
It seems to me, therefore, that it’s time for a semantic shift Our cause will be 
stronger for it 

Accordingly, I urge that steps be taken within the Executive branch of the 
Government to substitute for the negative and inappropriate phrase “counter 
insurgency” a positive term more genuinely descriptive of our actions and atti- 
tudes. Such a positive term would be “democratic insurgency.” Or, we 
could speak of “internal defense" or the encouraging of “counter guerrilla" 
or "freedom fighting” activities. 

Senator Pell. I was interested in your views with regard to acad- 
emy appointments, because we have tne responsibility for appointing 
young men. I know the system that I and my colleague have evolveti 
is one of going on the basis of straight marks. I think it is highly 
unsatisfactory. We do not take into account motivation, and yet in 
order to keep the thing perhaps as uncontroversial as possible, we do 
it on this basis. 

It seems to me we on the Hill would be well out of the academy 
appointments role, and I was wondering what your view was of that. 

Colonel Lincoln. I have a rather definite view on that. 

Senator Pell. I am a Coast Guard officer myself, and I rather like 
the appointment system we Have. 

Colonel Lincoln. I believe in the geographical appointment system, 
if only from the practical political standpoint, that we need the coun- 
try behind us and the Congress behind us at these academies. But 
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I believe firmly in Congressmen making nominations, but nominating 
without designation, and let the academies pick the man out of six, 

I guess the law now reads. 

Senator Miller. Four for West Point. 

Colonel Lincoln. I think we are going in the new law to five. Cer- 
tainly the Air Force Academy and West Point have very professional 
entrance programs now. I can’t comment on the Naval Academy be- 
cause I don’t know them at all, but I know well both the Air Force 
Academy and the Military Academy. 

We have very professional entrance systems, professional registrars 
and professional registrar staffs. We nave tne closest collaboration 
with civilian colleges who are studying how to do this thing. 

So I think you could well put the faith in our system to pick the 
best man out of the five. I could go into detail for an hour. 

Senator Javits. Colonel Lincoln, I have one question which inter- 
ests me greatly. 

I am interested in one line in your statement, which you and I have 
discussed before. It is where you say: “Nor do I list the ‘defense 
intellectuals’, whoever they are.” 

As a staff officer myself, and in my relation to professional officers, 
of whom you are an extraordinarily brilliant example, I have been 
troubled by how you did bring the brilliant civilian mind to the highest 
level of your own decision. Now, when I was there, and I think the 
practice has been pursued since, there was a tremendously laborious 
process of trying to drag in gooa civilian thinking and it very rarely, 
in my judgment, had tne impact that it should. It only percolated 
through to the top where the decision was made through a lot of 
people who may have disagreed with it or may not have thought too 
much of it, or were kind of more or less inclined to dismiss it. I think 
that the military forces only really get the brilliant civilian thinking 
from contractors where you have a specific thing that you are trying to 
accomplish, or from the occasional enlightenment of a particular com- 
mander in calling in high-level people, because they are all available 
to him. 

For myself, I have always been troubled by the fact that we have 
some brilliant thinking in this country, and now does it get brought 
into the decisionmaking process at the top in our military establish- 
ment? What are the techniques for that, if any? What thinking 
has been done about it ? 

Colonel Lincoln. I have two comments. The first one is very firm. 
I don’t like this term “defense intellectuals,” and I guess it is a little 
unpopular in the Pentagon, but it is being used rather widely, and 
for what it is worth, I consider that it should be applied equally to 
some people in civilian clothes and to a very large number of individ- 
uals in uniform. 

After all. General Taylor is a Defense intellectual, taking the precise 
meaning of the words, and General Goodpaster, and General Wheeler 
are Defense intellectuals. There are a large and increasing number 
of younger officers who are able to think and talk and debate with the 
best individuals in civilian clothes on these terrible, difficult problems 
we face in national security. 

Now, as to the procedures in bringing people in, one can select an 
individual, or individuals, and put him in a position of formal re- 
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sponsibility and perhaps the best example is the arrival of Mr. Hitch, 
supported by Dr. Entnoven whom this committee might like to talk 
to sometime. 

Senator Jackson. I have talked with him. By the way, he comes 
from my home area, Seattle, Washington. 

Colonel Lincoln. You will find Dr. Enthoven has some very in- 
teresting ideas on the topic that we are here discussing. I think that 
he would support most of the things that have been said here. This 
method of placing outside thinkers in positions of authority is one 
way to do it. This method causes strains, which have been reported 
in the press. The method, however, at times may be the least worse 
wav to handle the matter. 

You, of course, are not often going to get these people full-time and 
you are not going to keep them very long. 

Another way is the consultant or board of consultants. If military 
leadership wants to use these individuals, the board can be a very 
powerful consulting, reporting organization, or very useful in pushing 
forward ideas, in analyzing proposals, and in requiring that the 
broader view be taken. 

Senator Javits. I would hope that our staff, in preparing what will 
result from these hearings^ would give consideration to the actual 
state of the utilization of civilian brains by our whole defense estab- 
lishment, and make comparisons with the NIH in its war on disease 
and so on. 

Other agencies of Government have rather elaborate set-ups for 
advice of that kind, including the National Security Council — let us 
see if we should make some recommendation for a formalization of a 
really high-level consultative body to deal with our armed forces, and 
endeavor to bring the impact of the best national thinking that we 
have on their problems. 

Senator Jackson. Just as a point, in the area of science we do have 
a lot of advisory committees made up of extremely competent, pro- 
fessional people. We have the Science Advisory Committee to the 
Secretary of the Air Force, and the Army, as well as one in the Defense 
Department. The Armed Services have many ad hoc groups that are 
brought in from time to time — there is a long list of such committees 
and groups. But we will check on that. 

Senator Javits. I think it is well worth looking into, as well as the 
contract arrangements with universities and so on. 

Senator Jackson. There is of course the Rand Corporation, and 
similar groups. 

Senator Javits. I think that there is some remarkably good think- 
ing in the country. I have always worried about whether in this 
indispensable, critical area, we were really delivering to the point of 
contact everything that we have available back in the zone of the 
interior. 

Colonel Lincoln. Could I make another comment to this, sir? I 
think a most desirable way for the introduction of this resource comes 
through easy interplay between military people and the minds that 
we are speaking about here. 

That comes about as the individuals know each other, or the cate- 
gories know each other. Now, the officer who has been personally 
acquainted with this type of individual, maybe not the specific in- 
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dividual, but this type of individual, is not reluctant to ring him up 
on the telephone ana say, “What do you think”, or if the Congress, 
in its wisdom, has provided the funds, call him up and say, “How 
about coming down to Washington for three days and working on this 
problem with us.” 

I have worked in this way. I can cite individuals who have done 
this a great deal. One was General Norstad. He made a practice 
of calling on the best civilian minds on problems for which he was 
responsible. 

Another such individual was General Gavin, when he was a staff 
officer in the Pentagon. This way of operation is a very desirable 
way of operation, but it presumes, again, that the two-way street is 
open. 

Now, I will go on and say that with the increasing number of officers 
coming to top-level positions, who have had graduate school, they 
tend to take the type of action that I am talking about with greater 
ease. 

Senator Javits. You have put your finger exactly on what I have 
in mind, because what you have just described is the traditional prac- 
tice, and it is not satisfactory because it gives the military people the 
final say as to what goes into the process and what doesn’t. It does 
not get the benefit of what we have here, which is debate. If you 
fellows might not like some of the thinking that these fellows you call 
up give you — then you can reject it, and as a matter of fact, the man 
who is giving you the thinking knows you can reject it and it may 
never be heard of again. 

I don’t think that that is right. I think that you ought to have to 
justify in the national domain on some major question your attitude as 
against the best civilian thinking attitude. It shouldn’t be confined to 
the officials of the Defense Department. 

For example, I am a Senator and I have to vote on whether to con- 
tinue to spend billions of dollars on manned bombers. Now, Barry 
Goldwater tells me that the missiles are unreliable and that we need a 
lot of manned bombers. He is a patriotic American. A lot of other 
people tell me, including the Secretary of Defense, that that is all wet 
and we had better spend our billions on missiles, and that the manned 
bomber on the whole is already obsolescent and why waste your time 
and money on that. 

Now. I don’t know who is right. I rather suspect the missile fellows 
are rignt, but that is only mv instinct, because I am inclined to look 
ahead instead of backward. But I only mention that although it may 
not be germane, as a kind of a problem which should be cast in the 
national debate with both sides having equally substantial and repu- 
table backing — if there are two sides. If there aren’t, so much the 
better, then we would stop wasting our time about a debate which isn’t 
a debate. I only give you that as an example because you point up 
exactly what I hope the staff will look into. 

Sure, there is this cross-reference of ideas, and communications, and 
there always was, and there is more now because as you say, more offi- 
cers have graduate degrees and feel at home in the intellectual com- 
munity ana that is great. Nobody could be more pleased than I at 
that development but I don’t think that that is entirely the point. I 
think that the point is that the whole enterprise is now so big, and so 
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vital, and so much beyond the strictly military equation that I think 
we really need to have some better way than we nave of bringing to 
bear the whole weight of the national capacity for thinking, if pos- 
sible — and it may not be possible to do this, you know — without hurt- 
ing morale. But I would hope our staff would have a look at it. I 
think your testimony on that has been tremendously helpful. 

Colonel Lincoln. I think, sir, that I failed to communicate com- 
pletely. First,. I recognize your problem, but there is a second point 
to what I have been talking about That is, that this consultation 
can and should happen at any level. The specific problem that you 
raise is a White House level problem in the end, rather than the sort of 
problem I was thinking about, for example, that of a colonel heading 
a staff division who has to send an officer out to Rwanda — and wants 
to know what language they speak there. Maybe G-2 can tell him. 
Perhaps he would like to chat with a professor of Columbia who has 
been there. 

Senator Javits. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. On Behalf of the Committee, as you can gather 
from the questions and comments, we are extremely appreciative of 
your fine statement and the responses that you have given to the many 
questions. 

I know that you have made a very valuable contribution. 

Colonel Lincoln. I feel very privileged and complimented to be 
asked to appear before the Committee. 

Senator Jackson. We will hold this hearing record open for a num- 
ber of items which are being submitted at our request as additions to 
the testimony. Also, in connection with issues touched on today, we 
are requesting from present and former government officials certain 
memoranda which will not be available in the immediate future. I 
suggest that when we receive these papers they be printed as a sequel 
to this hearing. The subcommittee will now be in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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EXHIBIT I 

Address by the Honorable Robert A. Lovett, Former Secretary of Defense, 

at United States Military Academy, Webt Point, N.Y., May 2, 1964, Upon 

the Receipt of the Sylvanus Thayer Award 

General Lampert, General Groves, Graduates of West Point, gentlemen of the 
Corps of Cadets, ladies and gentlemen : 

Few events in my life have given me as great pleasure and certainly none is 
more deeply appreciated than the Award of the Sylvanus Thayer Medal. I thank 
you most sincerely for it I am keenly aware of the honor thus done me by the 
Association of Graduates. I am most grateful to all of you for your generous 
thought of me, and lam profoundly touched by today's events and your heart- 
warming courtesies. 

I must confess my enjoyment is heightened by knowing the honor comes from 
a group with whom I have been closely associated in my several periods of gov- 
ernment service. My first experience with West Point graduates occurred some 
47 years ago in France in World War I. Since then I have observed graduates 
of this Academy as they met the crucial tests of three wars. I have seen them 
in battle, worked with them in the field and at the conference table, and I have 
sat with them as participants in the councils of peace. Against such a back- 
ground, measurements can be made with some assurance, and I must say to you 
that I have never met a group of men more dedicated to the service of their 
country, more dependable and faithful to their trust, or more competent and 
capable of discharging the responsibilities vested in them. And to these 
characteristics, I must add generosity of spirit — a quality of which I am the 
fortunate beneficiary today as I have been in other circumstances in the past 

In three tours of duty in Washington, I came to know many of these fine 
officers in a manner made possible only by shared problems and frustrations, 
heavy responsibilities and endless hours of working together. I acquired for the 
code and discipline which molded them a feeling of esteem and respect and, for 
the men themselves, a trust and friendship for which I will be grateful until the 
day I die. For these very personal reasons I am especially moved by today's 
ceremonies. 

In this center of military education which, under Sylvanus Thayer, became the 
fountainhead of American technology, I would like to take note of the Increasing 
tempo of the revolution now taking place in military professionalism and, with 
your indulgence, make a few observations on it. 

I will be as brief as possible, partly because I recognize that boring you ex- 
cessively would be a poor return for your kindnesses to me ; and partly because 
every time I get ready to sound off about something, a few lines of a light-hearted 
prayer by an unknown author pop into my head. The prayer is entitled, with 
chilling aptness, “Prayer for those growing old;" and the lines are “Keep me 
from the fatal habit of thinking I must say something on every subject Release 
me from craving to straighten out everyone’s affairs. With my vast store of 
wisdom and experience, it seems a pity not to use it all, but thou knowest, Lord, 
that I want a few friends at the end." 

I have been trying for years to think of some nice and uncritical things to say 
about growing older. I can only think of three : First, is the judgment attributed 
to Maurice Chevalier who, when asked on his seventieth birthday, how it felt to 
be that old, replied with Gallic realism, “it is better than the alternative." 
Secondly, and seriously, there is the advantage of seeing matters in better per- 
spective. Many things a younger generation takes for granted actually represent 
major achievements frequently running contrary to previously accepted doctrine. 
For example, it seemed unlikely that an army could be ready at one and the same 
time for nuclear war, as well as conventional war of all types — yet, this is ex- 
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actly what Army units are being trained for. I would have predicted that the 
lengthy assignment of U.S. troops to stations in foreign countries would create 
more problems than it would resolve — and I would have been wrong. I compare 
your current curriculum with mine in college and wonder whether I ever would 
have graduated in these days. In short, the sense of values grows more acute 
with time, and I conclude from a clearer perspective, that the current achieve- 
ments of the Army and of yours should be a matter of pride to everyone — and 
not taken for granted. 

And thirdly, with the accumulation of experience over the years, it is easier 
both to identify and to evaluate change. The thoughtless person is apt auto- 
matically to identify change with progress. Yet, we all know that what is new 
or different is not always for the better. Change — and relatively rapid change 
at that — is inevitable. Since it is the first law of nature, we must reckon with 
it but in doing so it is essential that we see not only the gains to be made but 
also the price to be paid. If we do that, we frequently reduce the price by 
preserving more of the things that are worth preserving. High among the 
latter, I put the great traditions of West Point. And I include in the list, 
mutual confidence and respect between civilian officials and military officers 
which have proved to be essential to real progress under our system of govern- 
ment. 

The military profession is currently experiencing so rapid a change it can 
fairly be called a revolution — particularly since it has some internecine char- 
acteristics. Some unsung modern Thayers have seen the wider horizons which 
must now concern the professional military officer with the result that the Army 
curriculum already reflects increased emphasis on non-military areas of study 
and on post-graduate work. This is, of course, a response to the dilemma which 
confronts all professional men ; namely, that there is “much too much they need 
to know and too little time in which to learn it” Dr. Vannevar Bush, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, says “the doctor, the architect, or the 
chemist cannot possibly know all he needs to know for his professional work. 
Hence, he needs to know how he can find out. More important he needs to be 
able — genuinely, honestly and generously — to collaborate with those who know 
more than he on diverse aspects of problems as they arise.” 

In the difficult professional career on which you have already embarked, you 
will never be finished with learning. Indeed, it seems clear that demands on 
you in the future will be more varied, responsibilities heavier and the need for 
breadth of training and experience greater because decision-making today in- 
volves the use of a wider diversity of special skills and knowledge than ever 
before. Much of the decision-making is in fields where there is no tested, actual 
experience. Much of it is a question of assessing economic, social, political and 
ideological considerations. 

In the Cold War, the devising of proper action depends on the contribution of 
many types of experts — not just one. The military professional is a most im- 
portant contributor to the discussions of our problems for a reason not always 
recognized by the government and the public he serves. The professional career 
officer, owing to his skills and his commitments, accepts a higher degree of 
responsibility than other citizens and voluntarily gives up certain of the privileges 
of a private citizen. You serve in an ancient profession with special disciplines 
because, as Lieutenant General Sir John Hackett has said, “the function of the 
profession of arms is the ordered application of force to the resolution of a 
social problem.” 

This fact places you In a unique category of public servants and In a most 
select rank of profession. Because of the nature of your duties and responsibili- 
ties, you are, in effect, trustees and custodians of the armed power of the 
American people. You are, therefore, in a fiduciary relationship by reason of 
having this awesome power entrusted to you. No greater evidence of confidence 
and faith could be rfcposed in you. No greater compliment could be paid you. 

Military advice is only one — although, on occasion, the most necessary — type 
of guidance needed today and the decision-making process involves a system of 
checks and balances in the Executive Branch deliberately designed to keep any 
one economic or social group or any one governmental department from becoming 
dominant. Therefore, every judgment made at the decisive level requires a 
weighing of several often-conflicting and competing factors. 

For these reasons, the ability of the military expert to give wise advice — and 
to get It listened to by policy-making officials — depends in great measure on his 
possessing knowledge in key nonmilitary fields and in seeing issues in broad 
perspective. For example, the military expert should be able to spot instantly 
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the phony or slanted economic theory or financial policy advanced in arguments. 
He must, of course, be adequately prepared to look askance at any exaggerated 
claims — whether for a weapon or a course of action — even when made in the 
exalted name of “scientific methods.” It might, in such cases, be useful to 
remember the rather sly question, attributed to some doubting disciples, as to 
whether scientific methods applied to horse breeding to improve transportation 
could ever have produced the modern automobile engine. After all, human 
will, creativeness and talent must be given credit for something by somebody. 

Furthermore, the military officer should be ready to identify and evaluate 
the impact of the swings in politico-social emotions and fashions which are so 
frequently the affliction of our national security and foreign policy. It is these 
factors which so largely influence us and produce those weird reversals and 
grotesque lurches that give us a policy often referred to as “crisis oriented” 
but which can, I think, be more accurately described as the “Yo-yo system” — 
that is, you throw it away one minute and snatch it back the next 

In short, the military career officer must be highly skilled in his own pro- 
fession, but he cannot afford to become trapped in narrow professionalism. 
Nor, indeed, can his country permit him to do so. 

General Eisenhower — a most distinguished predecessor in the Thayer Award — 
in his farewell message as President made a statement strangely overlooked by 
most commentators — who pounced so eagerly on his reference to the dangers of 
a “military-industrial complex” — yet neglected advice of equal or greater weight 
He wisely — and also pointedly — said “in holding scientific research and discovery 
in respect as we should, we must also be alert to the equal and opposite danger 
that public policy could itself become the captive of a scientific-technological 
elite.” 

The noted British writer, C. P. Snow, himself an eminent scientist similarly 
warned against the danger of a scientific overlord — against a scientist in a position 
of isolated power. 

What is true of the scientist is true of the military expert. It is not the un- 
warranted power of the scientist or of the military officer or of any other expert 
that is now cause for our concern. Isolation is what creates the real problem — 
that is, power insulated from competing skills or the claims of other groups for 
recognition of possible alternative courses of action. Consequently, if “knowl- 
edge is power”, as the old axiom tells us, then insulated knowledge fails to meet 
fully our needs in the making of public policy. 

I believe the time has come for a new Thayer-like break-out from the rela- 
tively narrow concept of the military profession and rigid doctrines held by my 
generation into studies of wider scope. In particular, we must develop a faster 
response to the technological and scientific revolution with its resulting impact 
on strategy and doctrine. I am convinced that this extension of proper military 
concern can best be built on the firm foundation of the military sciences and 
of the discipline and high standards of character based on the great traditions 
of this magnificent military Academy and those of its sister services. For the 
virtues nourished here are your priceless inheritance from The Long Gray Line 
and must remain one of the few unchanging values in a radically changing world. 

I submit, gentlemen, that only an expanding mind can deal with a world of ex- 
panding complexities ; and that broadening your horizons will not diminish the 
value of your special military skills but will, on the contrary, enhance their 
validity and usefulness in those great Councils of Government where, as servants 
of the Republic, you will sit as keepers of the faith and guardians of the peace. 




EXHIBIT II 


Letter of Secretary of the Navy Paul H. Nitze to Admiral Charles D. Grif- 
fin, President of the FY 1965 Flag Selection Board, May 18, 1964 

Dear Admiral Griffin : In giving consideration to the responsibility I have 
for participating in the process of selection of officers for flag rank, I have come 
to the following views. 

1. Far more important than anything I may write or say upon this subject 
is the designation of a selection board, consisting of members in which I have 
the utmost confidence that they will be wisely responsive to the requirements of 
the naval service. For this reason, I gave personal attention to this aspect of 
the selection process. It is my conviction that in this year's board we have 
members who are attuned to the changing nature of the requirements for flag 
officers, who will be able to determine from the performance of officers within 
the duty patterns of their past years, those who are best fitted to provide lead- 
ership in an appreciably different future. 

2. Having said that, I should nevertheless like to record my view of how the 
requirements of the past may have differed from the requirements of the future 
and the effect this should have on your approach to the selection process. 

3. I believe that it continues to be most important for the Navy to select 
officers of flag rank who will be superb leaders in sea-going commands. This 
does not mean, however, that we need to place so much emphasis upon compe- 
tence in sea-going billets that we fail to give substantial emphasis to compe- 
tence to provide leadership in critical positions involving technical and manage- 
ment responsibilities. I believe that it should be possible to identify those offi- 
cers whose performance at sea has given evidence that they will be brilliant 
leaders of task forces and fleets, but who have demonstrated those additional 
characteristics of leadership that qualify them for positions of greatest respon- 
sibility ashore. 

4. I shall not presume to try to describe for you, who are far more experienced 
In Naval operations than I, the characteristics that mark a man as a poten- 
tially great operational commander. I do believe that I have had the profes- 
sional experience to provide guidance and insights in regard to those additional 
qualities which would be most likely to provide great benefit to the Navy In 
assignments other than at sea. 

5. You will have been briefed by the Chief of Naval Personnel on those bil- 
lets which can best be filled by officers of various sub-specializations. I have the 
view that these sub-specializations are most Important and that this fact should 
be recognized by each selection board and given serious, but not overriding 
weight. By that I seek to emphasize that I do not consider it mandatory that 
any given board endeavor to provide selections from all specializations which 
require flag officers, but, rather, that we should expect that over a period of 
several years the law of averages will permit us to fill required specializations 
while giving major emphasis to the selection of more broadly qualified leadership. 

0. After giving careful consideration to qualification for sea command and 
required specializations, I believe the selection board should place great stress 
on seeking evidence. In the past performance of prospective flag officers, of the 
qualities of flexibility of mind, analytical thought processes, creativity and 
imagination which will best qualify them to compete with the increasingly pro- 
fessional and intellectual civilian leadership within an increasingly integrated 
Defense Department. I think that the evidence of such qualifications can be 
found in many categories of billets. However, I can think of none where the 
naval officer is put to a greater test of ability to rise above his background 
and possible prejudices than by demonstrated outstanding performance in Joint 
and International Staffs and Agencies. It is here that the common dogma of any 
one service must give way to the give and take of analysis from differing perspec- 
tives. It is here that he must rely less on the lessons of past experience and more 
on his basic qualities of intellect and thoughtfulness. 
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7. It seems to me that still another method of getting at the qualities men- 
tioned in paragraph 6 above is through scrutiny of the manner in which the pro- 
spective flag officer has adapted himself to changes in professional billets in- 
volving distinctly different skills. That is, an officer who has performed bril- 
liantly in a series of positions of related skills may not be as broadly capable of 
the kind of performance we need in the Navy of the future as one who has 
demonstrated similar performance in a series of different skills. 

8. As a separate matter, if the Navy is to make its proper contribution to 
those councils where more than one military service is represented, it is im- 
portant for the program of early selection of the past several years to continue 
in conformity with the general guidance provided by the Chief of Naval Person- 
nel and approved by me. At the same time, in order that motivation to continue 
sustained performance in the more senior years may be provided, I consider it 
important that there be conformity also to the general guidance for numbers 
to be selected in the more senior categories. 

9. I hope that the results of this board will provide a balance through a 
range in seniority, a range in specializations, and most importantly, a strong 
leavening of line officers broadly qualified to provide not only brilliant opera- 
tional command but also unique intellectual leadership in any new and dif- 
ferent positions — Navy, Joint, or International — into which they may be ordered 

Sincerely, 


Paul H. Nitz*, 
Secretary of the Nmvy. 


Adm. Charles D. G rutin, 
Commander in Chief , 

U.S. 'Naval Forces, Europe , 

Fleet Post Offlce t Neto York , N.Y. 



EXHIBIT III 


Extract From Speech bt Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr., Deputy Assistant 

Secretary or Defense (Education) at United States Military Academy*. 

West Point, New York, April 24, 1964 

THE MILITARY MIND 

A favorite subject of mine is the military mind. One of the reasons this is 
^so is because there is so much mileage in it these days, what between “Fail Safe”,* 
“Dr. Strangelove”, and “Seven Days in May.” 

Other less facetious reasons for my interest in the military mind are its im- 
portance to the nation and the cost of its preparation and education. All thing* 
considered, the cost is about a billion dollars. In terms of area alone, if 
campuses of all our military training and educational establishments were put 
together, they would equal in area size the size of the City of Los Angeles, added 
to the City of Chicago, added to Greater New York City. Nor do these campuses 
lack for students. We have in school at any one time up to 300,000 or between 
ten and fifteen percent of the total military population of the United States. 
All of these people aren’t learning to take apart machineguns and nuclear missiles 
and radar sets or one thing and another. Many are studying at universities. 
One Service, for example, has graduate students at 88 different universities in 
this country and abroad. Consequently, I would imagine that today the Armed 
Forces are as well an educated profession in terms of the number of years they 
spend in school as any other. This fact is impressed upon me every morning 
when I come in and see the Air Force Colonel who is my Director of Eduction 
Programs because he has not only a Bachelor of Science Degree from West 
Point, but also a Master of Public Administration from Harvard, a Master of 
Business Administration from George Washington, and a Doctor of Education 
from the University of Denver. 

But what does this erudite military mind really think about? Few people, 
I suppose, know or even profess to know. The military mind, of course, really 
isn’t unlike other professional minds. It deals with intellectual problems in 
basically the same way that an academic mind or a medical mind or an engi- 
neering mind or a legal mind attack their respective problems. It deals with 
very real, intellectual problems concerning the profession of arms. Ones which 
I imagine most of you haven’t thought about before. I’d like to illustrate one 
in the very simplest possible terms, the machine gun, a weapon which is in some 
degree familiar to all of us. 

Consider for a moment the problem of being confronted for the very first 
time with a weapon that can shoot at so many rounds pqjr minute, that can 
traverse and go up and down and shoot overhead, that takes a large amount of 
ammunition, that heats after a certain period of time and then freezes with 
heat. How would this thing be used? Do you use it on attack? Do you use 
it on defense? Do you mount it on something? Do you use it on the flanks? 
How do you supply it with ammunition? Does its firepower allow for a re- 
duction in conventionally armed troops? It took as bright a group of intel- 
lectuals as the world has really known eight years to figure out these programs 
in terms so that they’re willing to buy machine guns. That was the German 
General Staff at the turn of the century- But now, of course, military people’s 
problems have increased a good deal more than that in intellectual terms. Have 
you ever thought about the history of, say, the thousand years between 847 
and 1847 and then 1847-1947? That thousand to a hundred year span and then 
that in terms of the ten years just between 1947 and 1957. Between 847 and 
1847 was the period of castles and crossbows and longbows and big Swiss pikes 
and gunpowder and cannons and the new engineering. Compare that to the 
period from 1847 to 1947 in terms of battleships, oil, gasoline, repeating weapons, 
tanks, planes, and the atomic bomb, and then think of it in terms of the ten years 
after that — automation, miniaturization, hydrogen bomb, missiles, space. You 
have about a thousand to a hundred to ten ratio of technological compression. 
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Now, what’s the military problem? The military problem is to think in terms 
of the usage in terms of power of a technology which is changing in these kinds 
of terms. In other words, the military today has the problem of turning Into 
social terms the fastest-changing technology that the world has ever seen. This 
is what the military mind is occupied with. It is occupied, in other words, with 
a world in which over a twenty-year span there has been the most enormous 
paradox that there ever has been in history. They are dealing with a world 
which technology has shrunk until it is so small that we can go around it in 
hours and communicate with one another through outer space. Yet, at the same 
time, the world over that period of time has been growing as fast as it has been 
shrinking in social terms. It has been getting larger in terms of numbers of coun- 
tries. It has been getting larger in terms of numbers of people, and it has been 
getting larger in terms of the numbers of people that we care about 

So what does the military mind think about? The military mind thinks about 
the relationship between this technology, as I suggest, and its impact socially 
and psychologically and economically and politically on the world in which they 
live. But they have to take a step beyond this. The military today also has 
to be able to think in terms of training missions the world over, a more compli- 
cated problem than is faced in any other profession because he may be training a: 
one time in South America, at another time in the Far East, and at still another 
In Africa or in Europe. He has got to know more than most economists know in 
terms of international economics — he must know village economics, and he must 
know how people eat, and he must know village sociology, and he must know 
village politics, and he must know the history of regions, and he must know the 
prejudices of regions, the theology of peoples, what motivates them, what they 
think about ; he must know what they want to be so that he can help them to 
be the kind of people they really want to be. 

This, then, is the world of the military. There is no profession which is more 
intellectual than this one, and that is why I suggest that the military mind really 
doesn’t have very much time on its brain cells so to speak, to be worrying about 
taking over the government or starting world wars. It is really much more con- 
cerned with meeting the ever-increasing demands and responsibilities thrust 
upon this nation. 



EXHIBIT IV 


Graduation Address by Wilfred J. McNeil, Former Comptroller of the 

Defense Department, to the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 

Washington, D.C., June 9, 1964 

General Schomburg, distinguished guests, faculty, gentlemen of the student 
body. 

It was a great honor for each of you to have been selected to attend this 
school. It is a still greater honor to be graduating today, and I consider it a 
unique privilege to be able to join with you in this graduation ceremony. 

You have had the opportunity of a year’s study seldom available in the 
business world or elsewhere for that matter. To many an individual, this year 
would be something to cherish all one’s life and many a commercial enterprise 
could well and profitably undertake such a program. 

With a year’s hard but satisfying work behind you, you may properly return 
to your careers with pride and a sense of accomplishment. Certainly, you go to 
your new duties better equipped to contribute to the solution of the problems of 
national security. 

Postwar, James Forrestal, then Secretary of the Navy, felt deeply that a true 
way to achieve a more effective military establishment was to create an environ- 
ment where responsible officers of each of the military services — together with 
a leavening of senior people from other Government Agencies — might live and 
work together in an academic atmosphere of the broadest character. He col- 
laborated with Secretary of War Stimson in broadening the field of the Industrial 
College, and in establishing the National War College, your sister school across 
the way. While the Industrial College had a long and illustrious career under 
Army cognizance it is gratifying to see the results of this effort to broaden its 
field and encouraging to find the close and cooperative relationship that exists 
between these two senior schools today. 

It is often the habit of a graduation speaker to compare the problems that 
faced graduates of other years. Let us look at those that existed at the time 
that the College was first identified as the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. There were many grievous problems confronting the nation. Greece 
was fighting the Communist insurrection ; Iran was being pressed by Stalin for 
an oil agreement; Turkey was under direct Soviet pressure; Hungary had just 
succumbed to the Communists and freedom in Czechoslovakia was being 
rapidly undermined ; Britain was virtually bankrupt ; Italy was near chaos, 
the De Gasperi government, Italy’s eighth since the liberation, was under violent 
attack by the Communists; the Yugoslavs were threatening the free territory 
of Trieste; South China was hard pressed and the unification of Korea had 
reached a stalemate. 

Many of the problems of that day were solved. Economies of many of those 
countries are at new high levels. In many, political stability — then only a dis- 
tant goal — has been achieved. Today, the names and some of the problems are 
different, but they are no less in significance. Then, as now, the broad viewpoint, 
the mutual understanding and the trained mind offer the best chance for 
successful solutions. 

The Department of Defense must ever be more dependent upon those who are 
competent in matters you have studied here. With rising costs, increasing 
complexity of equipment, greater problems of logistic support, those in charge 
must have adequate knowledge and background to ensure effectiveness. 

The present tendency to increasingly greater civilian control, over both 
defense planning and execution, must be tempered by an increasingly skilled 
and competent Officer Corps. The need was never greater for fully professional 
men. There is a necessity for the realism of the true professional. 

Civilian control is a principle, of course, that underlies our military forces. 
But compatible with this must be recognition of the fact that the most effective 
defense establishment is one where the skills and talents which can be found only 
among uniformed personnel, are integrated with other skills which normally are 
more highly developed in civilian enterprises. 
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The military must accept the fact that participation in more precise and ob- 
jective ways of service and joint planning is now an essential element of their 
military profession and their duty. On the part of civilian authority, there must 
be an enlightened attitude toward acceptance of advice in planning and in op- 
erations, together with an understanding of what it takes beyond material re- 
sources to build and direct fighting forces. They must learn to evaluate military 
judgment. 

Our national defense is as much a matter of strong and dynamic ideas as it is 
weapons systems, bases and manpower. If we lack a wealth of ideas, our wealth 
of the material means of defense will be meaningless. 

These ideas must be cultivated at every level of our defense system. They must 
be encouraged and must flow with relative freedom to the very top levels of 
government where they can compete for acceptance. 

Recently, there seems to be a dangerous tendency in our defense to try to 
anticipate what is wanted from the top and then supply it. In this kind of “give 
me what I want” atmosphere we lose many valuable ideas and the benefit of 
many points of view, each based on a particular perspective and framework of 
experience. And, perhaps, of greater importance, well trained and incisive 
people are discouraged from further attempts at unpatterned thinking. 

Not only is it important to encourage this upward thrust of ideas in order to 
select and implement the best but it is also important that we use this process to 
develop alternate means of action. Circumstances and technology are moving 
too rapidly for us to rely on any single concept as the “only” or the “ultimate” 
means of national defense. In our arsenal of ideas there must be material that 
can be adapted and used to meet any threat and varied circumstances. The speed 
at which these technological changes and shifting circumstances occur make the 
need for the free development of ideas even more imperative. 

The proof of these maxims is all around us. Many a business, nation, civili- 
zation lies buried because there were too many people saying “yes” when they 
should have been persenting vigorously alternate views and ideas. 

Over the years I have been impressed by the quality of many of the reports 
coming from the several committees of students. They have shown original 
and provocative thinking. In fact, some have been so timely and dealt so com- 
petently with problems that were so troublesome that it was a great temptation 
not to ask that they be made available for staff use in the Government. As a 
matter of fact, and as an exception, one report was so outstanding that Secre- 
tary Wilson and Admiral Radford made it “required” reading for senior civilian 
and military officials in the Pentagon. While the College is right in taking the 
position that such reports should not generally be circulated outside the school 
I fervently hope that ideas of the kind introduced in such studies are injected 
into the workstream from your new duty stations. 

In the high tradition of this college, you have been able to let your mind 
range over a wide variety of complex problems in this business of defense. 
Yours has been the task, as Admiral Macdonald said on opening day, of learn- 
ing to appreciate the interdependence, one upon the other, of all the varied 
components of our overall national strength. 

I am sure that many outstanding lecturers who have appeared before yon 
have made you more aware of the political and economic factors that affect 
military decisions. You have had the opportunity — both factual and psycho- 
logical — to examine more freely the elements that foster economic growth and 
stability in a free enterprise economy such as ours. You know that military 
policy can never be divorced from economic and fiscal policy. You are better 
able to realize the value of the proper management of resources and the im- 
portance of sound judgment in their allocation and use. There is no more un- 
productive way of spending mohey and wasting resources than to undertake 
programs which lack supervision and skill in the preparation or which are 
unwisely directed. 

Wise old Benjamin Franklin wrote a parable on this point which is worth 
repeating. He describes “how to make a striking sundial by which not only 
a man’s own family, but all his neighbors for ten miles round, may know what 
o’clock it is, when the sun shines, without seeing the dial. 

“Choose an open place in your yard or garden, on which the sun may shine 
all day without any impediment from trees or buildings. On the ground, mark 
out your hour lines, making room enough for the guns. On the line for one 
o’clock, place one gun ; on the two o’clock line two guns, and so of the rest. The 
guns must all be charged with powder, but ball is unnecessary. Your style 
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must have twelve burning glasses annexed to it, and be so arranged that the 
sun shining through the glasses, one after the other, shall cause the focus or 
burning spot to fall on the hour line of one for example, at one o’clock, and there 
kindle a train of gunpowder that shall fire one gun. At two o’clock, a focus 
shall fall on the hour line of two, and kindle another train that shall discharge 
.two guns successively ; and so of the rest. 

“Note, there must be 78 guns in all. Thirty-two pounders will be best for 
this use ; but 18 pounders may do, and will cost less, as well as use less powder. 

“Note, also, that the chief expense will be the powder, for the cannons once 
bought will, with care, last 100 years. 

“Note, moreover, that there will be a great saving of powder in cloudy days. 

“Kind reader, me thinks I hear thee say, that is indeed a good thing to know 
how the time passes, but this kind of dial, notwithstanding the above mentioned 
savings, would be very expensive, and the cost greater than the advantage. Thou 
are wise, my friend, to be so considerate beforehand; some fools would not 
have found out so much, till they had made the dial and tried it Let all such 
learn that many a private and many a public project is like this striking dial, 
Sreat cost for little profit.” 

The points to remember are that you are the trustees of the confidence and 
support which the public gives you ; that there is the wrong way and the right 
way to size up and approach a problem ; that objective analysis as well as com- 
petent performance are your duty ; that no degree of genius or expertise is too 
great to be challenged and that ideas should be filtered through the only policy 
computer yet devised — the minds of responsible leaders. 

As General Wheeler pointed out to last year’s Graduation class : “You have 
had the opportunity to attain a broad viewpoint and to develop a ‘trained mind’ 
which Clausewitz said is essential to survive in the element of war.’* May you 
continue to develop these attributes, for they are essential to our nation and its 
safety. 

You take with you from this College, a knowledge of the close relationship 
between command and management. In fact, in many fields these terms are 
almost synonymous. You know of the great progress that the theory and capa- 
bilities of the management of resources has made in the military services since 
World War II. You are aware of the dangers of over-management and over- 
control. You will avoid situations where the computer becomes the master — 
not the servant, because you know the value of people and the application of 
judgment. You know that technology can fail, but leadership as characterized 
by the individual, must not. With this background, you have an unusual oppor- 
tunity for service. 

This College has given you the unequalled ability of knowing each other 
and those you serve. The mutual understanding and the broadened viewpoint 
that must be a product of your year here, will be reflected in your future service. 
I would hope that these qualities are never lost as you again become involved 
in the day-to-day problems of command and staff. 

From every viewpoint, you return to other duties with greatly enhanced 
qualities for service to your country, and as you go, I congratulate you and 
your family and wish each of you good fortune and success. 




EXHIBIT V 


Letters From Secret art of State Dean Rusk and Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamaba on Status and Evaluation of the State-Defense 
Officer Exchange Program 

The Secretary of State, 
Waahinffton, July 27, 196 4 . 

Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 

V.8. Senate. 


Dear Senator Jackson : In response to your letter of Jane 20, I am enclosing 
a staff report which will provide you and your colleagues with an up-to-date 
picture of the State-Defense Officer Exchange Program in terms of its impact 
on the Department of State. I would like to add some further personal com- 
ments of my own on this Program. Let me say at the outset that I am quite 
pleased with it and feel that it has been notably successful In accomplishing 
its objectives. 

While the fundamental objectives of the Program fall under the heading 
of training, I have been Impressed with the contributions that the Exchange 
Officers have made to the substantive performance of the two Departments. 
Because of their generally high quality and broad experience, these officers have 
usually been able to contribute in short order to the work of their new offices. 
There is no doubt that the Department of State’s handling of politico-military 
problems has benefited significantly from the contributions of the Defense ex- 
change officers. In many cases, their efforts have been quite outstanding. 

With the Program now firmly and successfully established, we are not so much 
concerned with emphasizing its strong points as we are with detecting, and 
rectifying, any weaknesses we may discover. We recognise that its continuing 
success cannot be taken for granted. It requires close and continuing attention 
by those responsible in the two Departments, including senior officials. In 
the State Department, the Exchange Program continues to receive the personal 
attention of the Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs. 

I would identify three key elements that have been and continue to be essen- 
tial to the success of this Program: (1) the selection of high quality personnel 
to participate in it ; (2) the assurance that positions made available for exchange 
personnel have an appropriate level of responsibility, challenge, and elevation 
in the bureaucratic hierarchy; and (3) confidence of the participants that on- 
ward assignments and general career development will bear meaningful rela- 
tion to their exchange experience. I think that we have so far managed to 
satisfy these criteria in an impressive way, and I am confident that we can 
continue to do so. 

Sincerely, 


Dean Rusk. 


Enclosure : Staff report 


Report on the State-Defense Officer Exchange Program 
The State-Defense Exchange Program went into actual operation in early 
January 1961 with the Initial assignment of five officers by each agency. The 
fundamental assumption underlying the Program was that the intimate interde- 
pendence of foreign policy and military policy required that the two departments 
primarily responsible for them have available a growing number of officers with 
a solid grasp of the responsibilities, problems, procedures and operations of the 
other. 

Serving a normal two-year working tour in the other agency was viewed as 
one effective way of producing this result It was not and is not regarded as 
the only way to do so since a number of other personnel programs of the De- 
partments of State and Defense contribute to it. Among them might be men- 
tioned the assignment of Foreign Service Officers as Political Advisers to 
military commanders and as faculty advisers and students at the various senior 
military colleges; and the recently initiated program under which watch of- 
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fleers are exchanged between the National Military Command Center and the 
State Department’s Operations Center. 

From the point of view of those Foreign Service Officers who have partici- 
pated in the Program and those State Department officers who have been super- 
visors and colleagues of the exchange personnel from the Department of De- 
fense, the Program, on the basis of 3% years of experience with it, is regarded 
as a substantial success. Not only is it Increasing the number of Foreign Service 
Officers interested in and experienced in dealing with politico-military problems, 
but it has also contributed to the improvement of State-Defense relations and 
communications and to the quality of national security policy-making in both* 
agencies. 

Within the Department of State, the various aspects of the Exchange Program 
have been coordinated and closely monitored by the staff of the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Politico-Military Affairs, in collaboration with the Office of Per- 
sonnel. The Program has had the personal attention and Interest of the Deputy* 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, to whose office the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Politico-Military Affairs is attached. 

As of July 15, 1964, 26 Foreign Service Officers have participated In the Pro- 
gram. (A complete list of these officers is attached). Eleven are on duty at 
present in the Department of Defense. Of the 26 officers, two later resigned 
from the Foreign Service and one died. Of the remaining 23, 11 have beex> 
promoted either while in the Program or since leaving it. Among the 12 officers 
who have moved on from the Program to other assignments, two went abroad as 
Deputy Chiefs of Mission (DCMs), a third received a DCM assignment after a 
year in the Bureau of International Organization Affairs, two are serving as 
heads of embassy political sections in key countries in South East Asia and 
Africa, two are politico-military officers in key overseas missions, one is an As- 
sistant Political Adviser to a military commander, and two are deputy office 
directors within the Department of State in Washington. (One of the last- 
named is about to go abroad as chief of the political section in a major embassy 
in Latin America.) As this listing suggests, onward assignments of returning 
Foreign Service exchange officers have been carefully scrutinised in terms of 
their relevance to the exchange experience. 

Because of the Program’s requirements for highly competent officers and posi- 
tions suited to their talents, suggestions to expand its size have been very care- 
fully reviewed. For the present the two Departments regard fifteen officers from 
each agency as an appropriate maximum level for the Program. It was recently 
agreed, for the first time, to bring overseas posts into the Program. This will be- 
gin with the assignment, in August 1964, of a civilian official from the Office of 
International Security Affairs of the Department of Defense to the politico- 
military affairs unit of the U.S. Embassy in London. 

The high reputation the Program enjoys within the Department of State has 
generated considerable interest in participating in it. It should therefore be 
possible to maintain and perhaps even improve the high quality of the officers 
so far assigned to it. Typically, the Foreign Service Officer exchangee has been 
a Class 3 officer (17 out of 26). In the Foreign Service, Class 3 is usually viewed 
as the beginning of the senior ranks. On the basis of the experience to this point, 
there is some inclination to include more Class 4 officers among those assigned to 
the Program. Class 4 officers have usually had a minimum of 10 to 12 years in 
the Foreign Service and held positions of responsibility, requiring maturity and 
depth of policy understanding and judgment 
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Waithingum, July ISt, I9€i. 

Hon. Hcitbt W, jACJitBOW, 

D.S. Senate, WaeMngim, D.O. 

Dkab Sbp.itob jACttSow ; This U to reapona* to yonr June 30 .request for my 
evaluation of the State- Defense Officer Exchange Program. I feel the program 
hae been most worthwhile aotl la attaining the basic program objective of « 
better mutual understanding e£ approaches, operations and problem*. 

Since it was established to early 106.1, a total of twenty -three Defease ex.- 
changees hare participated. Our exchangees hare been utilised throughout the 
State Department in assignments commensurate with theLr grades and experi- 
ence. The same has been true to Defense where State exchangee* have been 
assigned to my staff, the Joint Staff and in the service staffs. This has 
provided not only excellent individual training but also a desirable degree of 
croaa-fertiUzatlon between the two Departments. While summer rotation has 
reduced the number to slightly below the authorised level of thirteen Defense 
participants, we expect to get back to full strength by September. The duality 
of participant* on both sides has been excellent which accounts to great measure 
for the excellent reputation the program now enjoys to both Departments. It' 
appears fifteen exchangees will be about the desirable number which each side can 
support and still maintain the prestige and careful refinement needed to fhe 
exchange process. I anticipate we will reach the fifteen: level within the next 
year. 

2 doubt that there baa ever been auy clow* woxdtoatkm. cooperation and 
mutual understanding between the two Department* 1 than we ire now exiwri- 
encing. Certainly, tht* is not attributable entirety to the State-Detonee Officer 
Exchange Program, hut that program has done its share to achieving this result- 
8i nee rely, 

Bobbbt S MUNamaia. 

Enclosure : List of Defense Exchangees. 
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Defense exchangee 


On exchange 


Assignment In State Depart- 
ment 


Col. Donald W. Bunte, USA August 1063 to present. 


Capt. Richard O. Colbert, USN. 
C 

Col. Haakon Lindjard, USA 


February 1963 to present 

June 1964 to present 

August 1963 to present 


Capt. John Miller, U8N 

Capt. Robert Minton, USN 

Lt. Col. Seymour Stearns, U8AF. 

Col. Dewitt Armstrong, USA 

Col. W. B. Robinson, U8AF 


July 1964 to present.. 
April 1964 to present. 


October 1963 to present. 


December 1962 to August 
1964. 

August 1961 to August 1964. 


. OIC, Political-Military Af- 
fairs, Office of Region^ 
Affairs. NEA. 

. Policy Planning Council 

. Policy Planning Council. 

. Office of the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary far Politico- 
Military Affairs. 

. Deputy Policy Planning Ad- 
visor, EUR. 

. Special Asst, to the OIC. 
Office of In ter- American 
Regional, PM Affairs. 

. O ffioe of Telecommunica- 
tions. 

Policy Planning Council. 

. Staff Officer, Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of PM Affairs, Office 


Col. William 8turges, USAF June 1961 to July 1964. 


Col. John S plain, USAF.... 
Capt. Ross Freeman, USN.. 


July 1963 to present. 

August 1961 to July 1964..... 


Capt. Oeorge Sharp, USN August 1961 to May 1964 


Lt. Col. Marvin Kettlehut, U8A January 1961 to July 1963. _. 


Col. Wallace Magathan, USA October 1961 to July 1963 


CoL Leslie B. Williams, USAF July 1961 to July 1963. 


Capt. Robert B. Wood, U8N. 
Col. Harry O. Hal berg tadt — 


August 1962 to July 1964. . . . 
January 1961 to July 1961 


Col. Cullen A. Brannon, USAF January 1961 to July 1902 I 


Mr. Ray Albright* 


Mr. Clarence Shaw. 


Mr. Lynford Lardner. 
Mr. Glenn Blitgen 


January 1961 to April 1962... 


July 1961 to June 1962. 


October 1961 to October 1963. 
May 1962 to June 1964. 


of the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Political Affairs 

Assistant Science Advisor. 
Office of the Science Ad- 
visor. 

Office of North African 
Affairs. 

Disarmament Advisor. Of- 
fice of U.N. Political and 
Security Affairs, Bureau of 
International Organisation 
Affairs and later Deputy 
Policy Planning Advisor. 
EUR. 

8pedal Assistant to Officer in 
Charge, Office of PM 
Affairs, Office of Regional 
Political Affairs, Bureau of 
In ter- American Affairs, 

Officer in Charge of PM 
Affairs, Office of Regional 
Affairs, Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs. 

Senior Staff Member, Com- 
bined Policy Section, Of- 
fice of the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for PM 
Affairs, Office of the Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs. 

Staff Member, Office of the 
Special Assistant (Atomic 
Energy and Outer Space) 

Deputy Regional Planning 

Office of Special Assistant 
(Atomic Energy and Outer 
Space). 

Deputy Regional Planning 
Advisor, Office of the Re- 
gional Planning Advisor. 
Bureau of Far Easter: 
Affairs. 

International Relations Offi- 
cer. Office of Reglona 
Affair Bureau of Euro 
pean Affairs. 

Communications Consul- 
tant, Division of Com- 
munications Services. Of 
flee of Operations, Bureac 
of Administration. 

African Affairs. 

International Relations Offi- 
cer. 8 pedal PM Affairs 
Atlantic PM Affairs, 
EUR. 






